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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


STATE  OF  IOWA,  | 

Department  of  Public   Instruction,  > 

Des  Moines  ) 

To  His  Excellency^  Leslie  M,  Shaw,  Oovernor  ofilie  State  of  Iowa: 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  to  you  the  biennial   report  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  for  the  period  ending  September  30,  1901. 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Supertntendefit  of  Public  Instruction. 
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The  office  of  Superintendent  was  abolished  in  1842.  Again  in  1858  it  was 
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STATE   OF    IOWA 


DKPARTMBNT    OF 


Public  Instruction. 


THIRTIETH    BIENNIAL   REPORT 


Superintendent  of   Public   Instruction. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

These  prefatory  lines  are  written  as  the  people  of  our  country 
stand  with  bowed  heads,  mellow  hearts,  and  tear-bedimmed  eyes, 
shocked  at  the  tragic  death  of  our  third  martyred  president, 
William  McKinley.  But  ten  days  ago  he  stood  among  his  people 
greeting  with  a  glad,  warm  hand  all  who  came  to  him.  Joy  and 
gladness  abounded.  Today  from  mountain,  hill  and  valley  come 
the  memorial  songs  and  addresses  in  his  praise  and  in  his  memory. 
Eloquent  lips  tell  of  his  boyhood  struggles;  his  bravery  upon  the 
battlefield,  in  defense  of  his  country;  his  distinguished  services 
as  statesman  and  president;  his  many  qualities  as  a  citizen;  his 
considerateness  as  a  husband;  and  his  high  character  as  a  man. 
By  his  life  and  works  he  placed  himselt  among  the  greatest  of 
earth's  noble  men,  and  in  the  last  hours  of  his  earthly  existence 
he  showed  all  men  how  to  die. 

"God  still  reigns  and  the  government  at  Washington  still  lives." 
These  were  timely  words  spoken  by  James  A.  Garfield,  our  second 
martyred  president,  to  an  angry  mob  on  hearing  of  the  assassination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  citizens  to  know. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  government  still  lives.  Is  it  strong?  Is 
it  backed  by  the  great  moral  strength  of  those  who  enjoy  its  peace 
and  protection?  Are  the  agencies  which  it  supports  and  encour- 
ages, financially  and  otherwise,  giving  back  to  it  their  best 
thought?  Is  the  school,  the  home,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  seeking 
to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  men? 

May  teachers  everywhere  instruct  our  children  in  those  things 
which  are  highest  and  best.  May  they  be  spiritualized  more,  if 
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not  intellectualized  less.  May  they  be  taught  more  of  self-con- 
trol, order,  justice,  diligence,  obedience,  and  patriotism;  and  may 
such  vices  as  lawlessness,  disorder,  injustice,  profanity,  and  dis- 
loyality  be  condemned.  Pupils  fK)ssessed  of  good  morals  make 
a  moral  government  in  school,  and,  in  later  life,  a  greater  moral 
government  in  the  nation. 

May  our  schools,  our  teachers,  our  citizens,  our  state,  and  our 
country  be  kept  from  lawlessness  and  license;  and  may  liberty, 
love,  and  a  righteous  moral  government  ever  prevail. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

In  affirming  that,  all  things  considered,  the  children  of  the 
state  enjoy  better  educational  advantages  today  than  ever  before, 
I  am  not  unmindful  that  there  is  still  much  that  can  be  improved. 

Well  did  Horace  Mann  say  sixty  years  ago: 

**We  can  never  fully  estimate  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  our  ancestors 
for  establishing  our  system  of  common  schools.  In  consequence  of  their 
wisdom  and  foresight  we  have  all  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  these  institutions 
and  we  have  been  conformed  to  them  in  all  our  habits  and  associations  from 
our  earliest  childhood.  A  feeling  of  strangeness,  of  the  loss  of  something 
customary  and  valuable,  would  come  over  us,  were  they  to  be  taken  away 
or  abolished.  How  diflFerent  it  would  be  if  these  institutions  were  strangers 
to  us!  If,  every  time  we  were  called  to  do  anything  in  their  behalf,  we 
should  violate  a  habit  of  thought  and  action  instead  of  fulfilling  one!  How 
different,  if  every  appropriation  for  their  support  were  a  new  burden!  If 
every  meeting  for  their  administration  were  an  unaccustomed  tax  upon  our 
time,  and  we  were  obliged  to  await  the  slow  progress  of  an  idea  in  the  com- 
mon mind  for  the  adoption  of  any  improvement!  Emphatically,  how  dif- 
ferent, if  the  wealthy  and  leading  men  of  the  community  had  gathered 
themselves  into  sects  and  cabals,  each  one  with  his  head  against  all  the  rest, 
unless  when  they  should  temporarily  unite  to  resist  the  establishment  of  a 
system  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all!  It  is  in  consequence  of  what  was  done  for 
us  two  hundred  years  ago  that  we  are  now  carrying  on  a  work  with  compar- 
ative ease,  which,  in  many  of  our  sister  states,  as  well  as  in  some  foreign 
countries,  must  be  accomplished,  if  accomplished  at  all,  with  great  labor 
and  difficulty.  Can  there  be  a  man  amongst  us  so  recreant  to  duty  that  he 
does  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  transmit  that  system,  in  an  im- 
proved condition,  to  posterity,  which  his  ancestors  originated  for  him?** 

True,  there  may  be  localities  where  material  things  are  placed 
above  the  advancement  of  educational  interests,  but  with  each 
succeeding  year  the  boundaries  of  such  are  narrowed.  The  degree 
of  improvement  from  year  to  year  cannot,  I  think,  be  given  with 
certainty.  The  general  advancement  of  any  great  public  enter- 
prise rests  with  the  people.  The  improving  of  a  school  system 
is  no  exception.    Whatever  the  improvement  in  the  past,  the 
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people  themselves  and  the  school  officers  who  represent  them 
must  be  given  credit  for  it.    This  will  be  true  in  the  future. 

While  I  would  not  place  myself  in  the  attitude  of  a  critic,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  our  people  have  too  long  rested 
upon  a  record,  that  of  having  the  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy, 
given  us  by  the  federal  census  in  1870.  Some,  I  think,  erro- 
neously thought  that  because  of  this  record  our  state  had  the  best 
school  system  extant.  Doubtless  there  are  some  who  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  though  for  more  than  twenty  years  we  could  not 
truthfully  claim  the  distinction  of  having  the  lowest  percentage 
of  illiteracy. 

That  legislative  enactments  often  stimulate  educational  inter- 
est and  zeal,  I  most  heartily  believe.  Statutory  provisions 
relating  to  taxes,  assessments,  municipalities,  private  corporations, 
etc.,  are  not  infrequently  modified  or  repealed  and  others  enacted. 
Experience  teaches  that  as  time  passes  conditions  change,  making 
necessary  new  laws.  This  is  true  of  school  systems  and  of  school 
work  in  general.  To  illustrate:  In  the  earlier  history  of  the 
state,  before  the  opening  of  factories  and  mines,  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  enact  laws  relating  to  child  labor,  but  with  the  opening 
of  scores  of  mines  and  the  establishing  of  factories  throughout 
the  state,  all  demanding  laborers,  the  child  labor  problem  becomes 
a  most  vital  one.  So  it  may  be  in  other  matters.  Laws  enacted 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago  may  be  good,  and  yet  not  be 
the  best,  or  be  at  all  suited  to  present  day  conditions. 

LEGISLATION. 

Many  of  the  laws  governing  school  interests  no  longer  serve 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  passed.  I  have  in  mind  the 
law  relating  to  the  holding  of  normal  institutes.  While  in  some 
instances  the  institutes  are  properly  conducted  within  the  lines 
intended  for  them,  in  a  larger  number  they  have  become  acade- 
mies in  a  small  way  and  are  attempting  to  do  the  work  that  should 
be  and  is  done  in  many  cases  in  the  high  schools.  The  institute 
should  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  in  active  worky 
and  those  intending  to  teach  should  obtain  their  academic  train- 
ing in  regularly  established  schools.  The  institute  has  been  a 
valuable  factor  in  the  training  of  teachers,  but  the  law  regarding 
it  is  in  need  of  some  modifications.  The  teachers  are  the  servants 
of  the  state,  and  while  they  are  compensated  for  their  work  in 
one  sense,  in  a  broader  one  they  cannot  be  repaid.  So  highly 
are  the  services  of  teachers  held  in  some  states,  and  so  desirous 
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are  the  people  to  retain  those  who  are  successful  and  experienced, 
that  they  have  provided  that  institutes  may  be  held  during  the 
school  year  at  the  discretion  of  the  county  superintendent,  and 
that  the  same  salary  shall  be  paid  to  them  while  in  attendance 
as  the  district  pays  per  week  tor  teaching.  Some  similar  pro- 
visions should  be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  Iowa. 
It  is  now  quite  generally  customary  for  institutes  to  be  held 
during  July  and  August.*  As  a  rule  the  weather  is  oppressively 
warm.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  warm  our  public  schools  are 
closed,  yet  it  is  quite  common  to  find  from  thirty  to  seventy 
teachers  crowded  into  a  small  room.  This  I  am  firmly  convinced 
is  positively  injurious  to  health,  and  results  in  but  little,  if  any, 
good  professionally. 

The  teachers  of  Iowa  are  loyal  and  uncomplaining.  Though 
they  are  annually  contributing  about  $50,000  in  fees  tor  their  own 
instruction  in  institutes  to  less  than  one  tenth  that  amount  by  the 
state,  I  have  never  heard  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction.  They 
are,  however,  most  appreciative,  and  their  welfare  should  be 
thoughtfully  considered.  The  advantages  of  having  the  teachers 
of  a  county  meet  in  convention  for  a  week  or  two  during  a  school 
term  when  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  for  study  and  reci- 
tation need  not,  I  think,  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Indirectly  the 
adoption  of  the  above  plan  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  schools  through  increased  helpfulness  upon  the  part  of  the 
teachers. 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Last  year  the  general  assembly,  impressed  as  it  was  with  the 
thought  that  it  was  one  mission  of  the  3tate  to  examine  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  teachers,  enacted  a  law  regarding  the  licensing  of 
applicants  for  certificates  to  teach,  which  discredits  the  work  of 
.  the  state's  own  schools.  Examinations  appear  to  be  necessary 
evils,  but  I  do  not  think  them  so  important  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  take  away  all  discretionary  power  from  the  person  or 
board  examining.  Formerly  the  state  board  of  educational 
examiners  could  recognize  certificates  and  diplomas  of  equal 
rank  to  our  own,  held  by  residents  of  other  states,  and  could 
grant  licenses  without  examination  to  graduates  of  the  state 
normal  school  and  the  state  university  of  Iowa.  One  great  need 
of  our  state  is  good  teachers,  and  every  effort  to  encourage  young 
people  to  enter  the  profession  should  be  extended.  The  former 
law  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  re-enacted,  and  at  the  same  time 
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the  board  of  examiners  should  be  given  power  to  issue  a  state 
certificate  to  a  graduate  of  any  college  in  Iowa  maintaining 
courses  of  study  and  professional  and  academic  requirements 
equal  in  extent  to  those  offered  and  maintained  by  the  state 
normal  school  at  Cedar  Falls. 

TWO-YEAR  CERTIFICATES. 

A  two-year  certificate  issued  by  county  superintendents  now 
differs  but  slightly  from  a  state  certificate.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions it  may  be  necessary  for  the  holder  of  such  a  certificate  to 
pay  six  dollars  in  fees  for  the  privilege  of  teaching  a  single  year. 
This  is  an  unjust  burden,  and  some  different  arrangement  for  the 
issuance  or  duplication  of  these  certificates  is  suggested.  The 
suggestion  that  a  two-year  certificate  issued  by  any  county  super- 
intendent be  made  valid  in  any  other  county  upon  registration  of 
the  same  by  the  holder  in  the  county  where  he  desires  to  teach 
has  been  proposed.    This  plan  has  merit. 

EXAMINATION   BY  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  suggestion  offered  that  teachers  in  city  and  town  schools 
should  be  examined  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  would,  if 
adopted,  result  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Since  our  law  makes 
only  a  very  indirect  provision  for  a  city  superintendent.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  impose  upon  him  the  legal  duties  of 
examining  teachers.  The  whole  question  is  of  state-wide  inter- 
est, and  no  attempt  to  settle  it  by  local  option  methods  should 
be  encouraged. 

EXAMINATION  BY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

County  superintendents  now  issue  certificates  valid  in  their 
respective  counties.    Against  the  present  plan  is  urged: 

1.  That  county  superintendents  are  not  uniform  in  their 
markings.  That  so  long  as  we  have  ninety-nine  county  superin- 
tendents we  shall  have  as  many  diffent  standards. 

2.  That  the  ideals  of  what  teachers  should  be  are  so  low  in 
some  counties  that  teachers  holding  first-class  certificates  in 
those  counties  could  obtain  only  a  second  or  third  class  in  others. 

3.  That  since  the  county  superintendent  is  the  product  of  a 
political  party,  he  is  expected  to  recognize  his  political  friends 
in  the  granting  of  certificates. 

4.  That  because  of  his  authority  to  grant  certificates,  he  is 
tempted,  biennially  at  least,  to  be  less  stringent  in  the  granting 
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of  the  same,  and  as  a  consequence  schools  are  often  supplied 
with  immature  and  incompetent  teachers. 

5.  That  being  the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  of  applicants,  he 
often  becomes  careless  and  negligent.  That  of  one  candidate 
he  demands  a  full  and  complete  examination,  while  to  others 
certificates  are  issued  because  of  attendance  upon  the  institute 
or  teachers'  associations. 

6.  That  he  often  grants  certificates  for  only  three  or  six 
months  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  additional  fee  for  a  sec- 
ond examination  in  order  to  swell  the  institute  fund. 

7.  That  he  is  in  some  instances  so  partial  as  to  grant  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  in  certain  grades  who  are  so  utterly  lacking  in 
scholarship  as  to  be  unable  to  pass  the  examination  required  of 
other  candidates. 

It  is  not  contended  by  anyone  that  all  of  these  charges  are 
true  in  a  single  county,  but  that  they  are  all  true  when  the  state 
as  a  whole  is  considered. 

EXAMINATION  BY  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  this  board  be  granted  power  to  issue 
all  certificates,  reserving  to  the  county  superintendent  the  right 
to  veto  the  board's  action  if  the  candidate  lack  in  moral  charac- 
ter, aptness  to  teach,  or  ability  to  govern. 

This  plan  would  give  uniformity  of  questions  and  the  grading 
of  manuscripts  throughout  the  state.  The  adoption  of  the  plan 
would  remove  entirely  the  objections  enumerated  above. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  claimed  that  to  deprive  the  county  super- 
intendent of  the  responsibility  of  examining  teachers  would  mean 
to  sever  the  only  thread  that  now  enables  him  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  teachers  in  the  general  educational  work  in 
the  county.  As  proof  of  this  it  is  cited  that  some  holders  of 
state  certificates,  having  received  from  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tional examiners  authority  to  teach,  have  failed  to  co-operate 
with  the  county  superintendent. 

EXAMINATION  BY  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  establish  in  each  county  a  board 
of  examiners,  of  which  the  county  superintendent  shall  be  chair- 
man, and  give  to  it  authority  to  examine  and  certificate  teachers. 
This  plan  where  tried  in  other  states  is  reported  to  be  quite  gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

The  subject  of  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  is 
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before  the  educational  council  of  the  state  teachers'  association 
for  discussion  at  its  coming  session  in  December.  This  is  cited 
to  emphasize  that  the  entire  subject  is  unsolved,  and  is  at  present 
receiving  the  attention  of  our  leading  teachers. 

The  examination  of  teachers  underlies  the  whole  problem  of 
schools,  and  is  commended  to  the  general  assembly  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

In  attempting  to  improve  existing" laws  regulating  the  granting 
of  certificates,  certain  things  should  be  observed. 

1.  Teachers  should  be  examined  in  only  such  subjects  or 
grades  of  work  as  they  are  required  to  teach.  It  is  unjust,  if  not 
absurd,  to  examine  primary  teachers  in  high  school  studies,  and 
vice  versa, 

2.  Candidates  who  have  not  attempted  to  fit  themselves  for 
teaching  in  special  training  schools  should  not  be  admitted.  A 
successful  teacher  without  training  will  be  more  successful  if 
trained  thoroughly  in  the  best  schools. 

3.  Teachers  who  have  taught  successfully  for  five  years  under 
the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners 
should  be  licensed  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  for  life.  Success- 
ful teachers  should  be  relieved  of  needless  work  and  worry,  and 
given  time  to  study  and  read  along  the  lines  of  their  chosen  work. 

4.  In  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  county 
lines  should  be  ignored.  Conditions  in  one  county  are  so  nearly 
the  same  as  in  another  that  the  holders  of  high  grade  certificates 
should  not  be  subjected  to  repeated  and  useless  examinations  and 
expense  simply  on  account  of  a  change  of  location.  The  crossing 
of  a  county  line  should  no  longer  be  considered  a  nullification  of 
all  scholastic  power,  aptness  to  teach,  and  ability  to  govern. 

5.  Graduates  from  normal  schools  and  other  institutions 
maintaining  equivalent  courses  should  be  licensed  to  teach  for 
five  years  or  longer  upon  proofs  of  successful  experience  for  a 
limited  period. 

FREE.  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  meritorious  measure  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
"the  efficiency  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  state  "  was  intro- 
duced, considered,  and  passed  in  the  house  of  representatives  in 
1900,  but  failed  to  pass  in  the  senate. 

The  bill  provided:  **  First,  that  there  be  regular  and  orderly 
courses  of  study,  embracing  all  the  branches  prescribed  as  pre- 
requisites for  admission  to  the  collegiate  department  of  the  Iowa 
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state  university.  Second,  that  the  said  high  schools  receiving* 
pecuniary  aid  under  this  act  shall  at  all  times  permit  the  said 
high  school  board,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  examiner  appointed  by 
said  board,  to  visit  and  examine  the  classes  in  such  high  schools. 
Third,  the  said  nigh  schools  receiving  pecuniary  aid  under  this 
act  shall  admit  students  of  either  sex  from  any  part  of  the  state 
without  charge  for  tuition." 

For  some  years  Minnesota  has  had  such  a  law,  and  Nebraska 
recently  provided  by  legislative  enactment  for  the  free  attendance 
at  public  high  schools  of  such  persons  as  shall  have  completed 
the  common  school  course,  and  whose  education  could  not  be 
carried  further  in  the  public  school  of  the  district  of  the  pupils' 
residence.  Equal  educational  opportunities  should  be  provided 
for  all,  and  that  this  may  be  done  I  most  earnestly  urge  careful 
consideration  and  legislative  action. 

SUMMER  TERMS  AT  STATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  summer  terms  at  the  university  and  the  normal  school  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  at  other  times  have 
been  largely  attended  by  many  of  the  most  progressive  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  teachers.  Appropriations  for  their 
support  should  now  be  made  permanent. 

LONGER  CONTRACTS  WITH  TEACHERS. 

In  1898  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Burkheadvs,  Independ 
ent  district  of  Independence  decided  that  the  statutes  of  Iowa 
do  not  give  to  boards  of  directors  authority  to  employ  teachers 
for  more  than  a  single  school  year  at  any  one  time.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  is  quite  general  unrest  among  superintendents,, 
principals,  and  teachers,  in  cities  and  towns  especially.  For  the 
year  ending  in  September,  1900,  there  were  fewer  male  teachers 
by  six  hundred  in  our  school  than  were  engaged  in  teaching  the 
previous  year,  while  the  percentage  of  males  decreased  from 
thirty-nine  per  cent  in  1870  to  20.4  per  cent  in  1899.  Many  men 
occupying  positions  considered  among  the  best  have  voluntarily 
abandoned  teaching,  in  part,  because  of  the  short  term  of  service 
for  which  contracts  may  be  drawn.  Young  men  about  to  choose 
their  work  for  life  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a  profession  that  offers 
only  an  annual  contract. 

The  people  themselves  seldom  choose  an  officer  for  less  than 
two  years.  County  and  state  officers  are  generally  elected  for 
two  years;   county   supervisors   and  railroad   commissioners  are 
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elected  for  three  years;  judges  of  district  court  for  four,  and 
supreme  court  judges  for  six  years.  The  people  are,  I  think,  not 
averse  to  this  order.  A  board  of  directors  is  a  continuous  body, 
and  might  with  perfect  safety  be  given  authority  to  elect  its 
teachers  for  at  least  three  years. 

Legislative  action  of  the  sort  would  encourage  men  to  enter 
upon  and  continue  longer  in  the  service  of  teaching,  which  is 
very  desirable. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  E.Schlee,  Director  of  the  Real  Gymnasium 
at  Altuna.  Germany,  said  of  us: 

"If  in  every  office  the  chief  factor  is  the  man»  and  in  school  the  teachers, 
we  have  come  to  the  weakest  point  in  the  American  school  system— 
professional  teachers  are  wanting.  That  is  to  say  that  most  teachers  are 
deficient  in  the  requisite  scientific  and  pedagogic  preparation  for  their 
vocation.  The  greatest  number  are  women,  and  comparatively  few  make  a 
profession  of  teaching." 

Such  criticism  should  create  an  ambition  to  enlarge  our  present 
plans  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

The  report  of  this  department  gives  the  following  data  for  the 
year  1900:  Number  of  rooms  in  graded  schools,  5,766;  first  class 
certificates  issued,  2,917;  number  of  persons  holding  state  certifi- 
cates, and  diplomas,  1,285;  total  4,242.  This  is  1,564  less  than  the 
required  number  of  teachers  to  fill  the  rooms  in  graded  schools. 

During  the  period  beginning  in  September,  1895,  and  ending  in 
September,  1900,  the  number  of  rooms  in  graded  schools  increased 
from  4,777  to  5,766,  or  nearly  one  thousand  Whatever  may  be  the 
plans  inaugurated  to  educate  teachers,  there  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  as  the  state  increases  in  population  and  cities  and 
towns  expand  and  multiply,  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
for  more  teachers,  trained  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 

During  the  year  1900,  7,728  third-class  certificates  were  issued 
by  county  superintendents.  Assuming  that  all  the  holders  of 
these  certificates  are  employed  in  public  school  work  and  have 
an  average  of  twenty  pupils  each,  there  would  be  more  than 
140,000  children  taught  by  those  holding  the  lowest  classes  of 
certificates. 

Of  those  licensed  in  1900,  3,560  had  no  experience  and  4,208 
had  less  than  one  year's  experience.  Or,  of  the  18,906  teachers 
required  to  teach  the  schools  of  the  state,  nearly  8,000  have  had 
less  than  one  year's  experience,  while  12,615  ^^  country  schools 
hold  certificates  of  the  second  and  third  classes. 
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The  competency  or  incompetency  of  this  large  number  of 
teachers,  many  of  whom  have  never  attended  a  high  school,  will 
represent  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  and  the  standard  of  our 
education  for  many  years,  and  the  state  cannot  afford  to  let  them 
remain  as  they  are.  Provision  for  their  professional  training 
should  be  made  in  normal  or  other  schools. 

In  1892  President  Homer  H.  Seerley,  of  Cedar  Falls,  in  dis- 
cussing "The  Normal  School  Problem,"  proposed;  "Let  the  state 
show  itself  in  favor  of  teacher-education  and  teacher-training  by 
properly  equipping,  creditably  supporting,  and  fully  developing 
its  present  state  normal  school." 

At  the  time  these  words  were  written  the  normal  school  at 
Cedar  Falls  had  two  buildings  and  706  students.  Since  then  two 
new  buildings  costing  $138,000.00  have  been  erected  and  the 
enrollment  this  year  is  2,017,  exclusive  of  the  training  department 
which  numbers  356.  Thus  has  the  state  provided  for  its  present 
school. 

Again  the  president  says:  "Let  the  state  found,  equip  and  sup- 
port other  state  normal  schools;  make  them  strong,  effective  and 
good,  and  allow  the  teacher-students  to  be  thousands  where  there 
are  now  hundreds."  This  position  is  that  taken  by  nearly  all  who 
understand  conditions  in  Iowa. 

At  the  uniform  rate  of  two  hundred  graduates  a  year  from  our 
normal  school  it  would  require  more  than  ninety  years  to  supply 
the  number  of  teachers  required  in  the  state,  if  all  taught  for  life. 
Since  the  mass  of  the  .teaching  body  changes  every  four  or  five 
years,  the  greater  appears  the  necessity  for  additional  facilities. 

It  is  to  the  best  interest  of  every  state  to  have  superior  teach- 
ers, and  no  greater  blight  can  befall  the  people  than  to  have  its 
children  placed  under  the  control  of  those  who  are  devoid  of  gen- 
eral culture  and  good  scholarship. 

Our  citizens  })ay  annually  in  local  taxes  $9,000,000.00  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  state 
provide  skilled  teachers?  Without  such  there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  the  common  schools  are  a  benefit.  It  must  see  that  the  work 
of  the  common  schools  is  well  done. 

"Men  and  nations  are  as  they  are  taught,"  says  one.  "As  a 
people  elevate  and  sustain  their  educators,  so  will  their  educators 
be  found,  in  time,  the  great  instrumentality  which  brings  them 
intelligence,  freedom,  prosperity  and  peace,  and  in  the  end,  true 
honor  and  glory." 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

In  the  Twenty-ninth  Biennial  Report  of  this  department  con- 
siderable attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  school  attendance. 
I  would  again  urge  upon  all  who  believe  in  an  education  for  all 
children  the  importance  of  this  subject.  A  free  school  system  is 
required  by  law,  and  the  state  should  insist  that  the  children  are 
given  at  least  the  elements  of  an  education. 

What  could  be  more  just  than  to  demand  of  all  persons  having 
control  of  children  that  they  send  them  to  some  public  or  private 
school  where  the  common  school  branches  are  taught  in  the 
English  language  for  certain  fixed  periods  each  year,  between 
certain  ages?  Only  by  doing  so  may  the  state  hope  to  perpetuate 
itself  in  the  highest  and  best  order  to  future  generations. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  two  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  question  of  medical  inspection  in  public  schools.  While 
but  little  in  a  practical  way  has  thus  far  been  done,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  has  been  wholesome,  and  it  is  the  belief  of 
those  at  present  most  interested,  that  the  agitation  has  tended  to 
arouse  and  interest  parents  and  boards  of  directors. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  having  school  rooms  and 
buildings  fumigated  has  also  been  kept  quite  prominently  before 
the  school  authorities.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would 
result  in  greater  good  than  the  proper  inspection  of  public  schools 
and  buildings  in  our  cities,  by  competent  medical  authorities. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  SURPLUS. 

It  was  with  undisguised  pleasure  that  the  school  people 
learned  that  there  had  accumulated  in  the  state  treasury  during 
the  past  two  years  a  surplus  of  a  million  or  more  of  dollars.  In 
a  state  where  so  much  has  been  accomplished  for  popular  educa- 
tion, it  should  be  unnecessary  to  urge  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
amount  should  be  expended  to  extend  and  improve  the  school 
system.  It  will  not  be  necessary  if  the  friends  of  education  will 
but  unite.  If  we  quibble  over  small  and  petty  measures  and  for- 
get that  all  school  legislation  should  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
children,  we  may  not  hope  for  satisfactory  returns. 

To  justly  care  for  all  the  interests  of  a  great  commonwealth 
like  Iowa  is  no  small  task.  Each  interest  has  its  friends;  but  of 
such  paramount  importance  are  the  educational  interests  that  the 
friends  of  all  others  should  assist  in  caring  for  them. 
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In  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  actual  necessities  should 
be  considered  before  making  appropriatrons  for  other  purposes. 
The  severe  losses  at  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  at  Ames,  and  the  staie  university  at  Iowa  City,  by  fire,  call 
for  large  appropriations.  These  institutions  are  both  having  a 
steady  growth,  which  calls  for  increased  capacity,  larger  teaching 
force,  and  more  equipment.  To  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
institutions  now  is  to  partially  paralyze  their  present  efforts  and 
to  cripple  them  seriously  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  need  of  other  normal  schools  is  imperative.  At  least  one 
should  be  established  from  the  funds  on  hand. 

For  years  the  many  friends  who  believe  there  is  need  of  addi- 
tional facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  asked  each  legis- 
lature for  one  or  more  normal  schools.  The  need  of  such  schools 
is  as  great  as  ever.  Practically  one-third  of  the  whole  teaching 
force  of  the  state  is  without  proper  training  for  teaching  even  in 
the  smallest  schools. 

In  1876  the  legislature  converted  one  of  its  buildings,  no 
longer  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  into  a  normal 
school.  That  this  was  a  wise  act  few  now  question.  At  the 
present  time  the  state  has  at  Knoxville  a  set  of  buildings  and 
ample  grounds  that  could,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  including  the 
state  architect,  be  fitted  at  small  expense  for  another  normal 
school.  It  is  proposed  that  this  be  done.  This  question  is  one 
of  no  little  consequence  and  cannot  be  too  seriously  considered. 

The  reports  from  Marion,  in  which  Knoxville  is  situated,  and 
adjacent  counties  show  that  there  are  700  teachers  at  work  in  the 
schools  who  have  never  attended  schools  higher  than  those  con- 
ducted in  the  smaller  towns,  and  many  have  only  been  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  country  schools.  The  same  condition  exists  in 
other  localities  of  the  state  to  a  great  extent.  The  value  of  nor- 
mal schools  is  unquestioned  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
higher  positions.  For  inspiring  and  instructing  those  who  teach 
for  only  a  limited  time  they  serve  a  high  purpose. 

This  department  only  seeks  to  present  the  great  need  of 
trained  teachers  and  the  importance  of  speedy  action.  The  loca- 
tion of  any  schools  established  must  be  determined  by  those 
charged  with  legislative  authority  to  act.  It  is  my  hope  that  a 
broad  view  will  be  taken  of  this  vital  question  by  the  Twenty- 
ninth  General  Assembly. 

In  at  least  one  state,  legislative  action  has  provided  that  any 
rural  school  employing  a  first-class  teacher  and  maintaining  a 
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certain  course  of  stndy,  shall  receive  from  the  general  state  fund 
I50  annually.  A  similar  appropriation  for  rural  schools  in  Iowa 
would  encourage  many  small  districts  now  heavily  taxed. 

Iowa  should  be  represented  educationally  at  the  exposition  to 
be  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1903.  It  is  well  to  exhibit  the  live  stock 
and  farm  and  dairy  products,  but  the  educational  interests  should 
be  given  a  prominent  place.  For  this  purpose  a  suitable  sum 
should  be  set  apart. 

The  present  normal  school  is  now  better  equipped  than  ever 
before  in  its  history,  but  its  needs  have  not  been  met.  An  armory 
or  modern  gymnasium  would  now  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
present  plant.  A  library  building  is  requested  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  while  I  think  the  demand  for  this  is  not  urgent  at 
the  present,  the  time  is  not  tar  remote  when  a  fireproof  building 
should  be  erected.  At  least  $25,000  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  free  high  school  privileges  for  the 
country  boys  and  girls; 

TEACHERS'  WAGES. 

Iowa  still  continues  to  occupy  a  low  place  among  the  great 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  average  annual  salary  paid  teachers. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  national  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion for  the  year  1899-1900,  wc  paid  the  lowest  average  monthly 
salaries  to  teachers  of  the  states  of  the  North  Central  division 
except  South  Dakota.  When  we  consider  our  wealth  and  our 
productive  soil  the  showing  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Indiana,  by 
law  enacted  this  year,  provided  that  the  salary  paid  teachers  shall 
not  be  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  two  and 
one-half  cents  by  the  general  average  scholarship.  The  law  has 
increased  the  pay  of  teachers,  established  a  uniform  rate  of  wages, 
and  stimulated  teachers  to  improve  their  scholarship. 

TEXT- BOOKS. 

Present  laws  provide  that  boards  of  directors  may  enter  the 
market  and  buy  at  wholesale  books  and  supplies  intended  for  use 
in  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  and  sell  the  same  to  the 
pupils  at  cost.  Thus,  any  district  is  free  to  have  the  best  books 
obtainable  and  at  the  least  expense.  Laws  also  provide  for 
county  uniformity  of  books,  and  for  free  books  when  the  people 
of  any  district  desire  them.  These  lawi  governing  the  handling 
of  text-books  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

During  the  present  year  between  forty  and  fifty  counties  have 
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adopted  or  readopted  a  uniform  series  of  books  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  these  counties 
will  not  be  embarrassed  by  any  new  legislation  relating  to  the  sup- 
plying of  text-books. 

While  there  have  been  tome  criticisms  of  the  methods  employed 
in  some  counties  by  the  firms  seeking  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
books,  it  has  not  been  alleged  that  the  practical  workings  of  the 
law  have  not  been  generally  satisfactory. 

Possibly  instances  may  be  cited  wherein  officers  charged  with 
the  selection  of  books  have  directly  or  indirectly  accepted  some 
small  valuable  consideration  other  than  the  compensation  allowed 
by  law,  conditioned  upon  their  using  their  official  influence  or 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  adoption  of  certain 
books.  Should  there  be  such  cases,  present  laws  relating  to 
acceptance  of  bribes  or  the  accepting  of  rewards  for  public  duty 
should  be  most  rigidly  enforced.  Present  laws  provide  that  any 
person  who  conspires  for  the  purpose  of  corruptly  influencing  an 
officer's  acts  or  votes  shall  upon  conviction  be  imprisoned  in  the 
penitentiary  or  the  county  jail  or  be  fined.  I  think  that  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  the  state  than  any  that  might  be  enacted  providing  for  any 
radical  changes  in  the  supplying  of  school  text-books  and  supplies. 

INSTITUTE  MANUAL. 

Unification  of  the  normal  institute  work  of  the  state  was  under- 
taken by  this  department  at  the  request  of  the  educational  council 
of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1900. 

The  manual  for  Iowa  normal  institutes  was  published,  dis- 
tributed and  used  generally  in  institutes  during  the  past  two 
years.     Reports  indicate  that  it  was  of  great  value. 

THE  HAND-BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  biennial  report  this  depart- 
ment has  issued  an  edition  of  the  Hand-Book  for  Iowa  Schools. 
A  copy  of  the  same  has  been  furnished  for  use  in  each  school 
district  of  the  state.  Additional  copies  are  retained  for  future 
distribution,  and  will  doubtless  supply  the  needs  of  the  schools 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  COMMON  BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  hand-book  is  the  course  of 
study.    An  attempt  has  been  made  in   the  present  edition  to 
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emphasize  the  importance  of  the  elementary  branches  in  our 
schools.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  our  efforts  to  enrich 
the  course  of  study,  there  is  great  danger  of  our  neglecting  to 
give  proper  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  who  attempt  to  secure  admis- 
sion to  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  woefully  deficient 
in  the  use  of  English,  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  in  the  ability  to  spell  our  common  English  words  and  to 
write  a  legible  hand.  The  lack  of  scholarship  is  also  noted  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  enter  our  normal  school,  large  numbers  of 
them  being  obliged  before  being  able  to  receive  normal  trainings 
to  receive  a  drill  first  in  such  subjects  as  are  and  should  be  taught 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

1  believe  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
those  in  charge  of  public  schools  giving  greater  attention  than 
ever  before  to  the  common  school  branches  of  study. 

EQUAL  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES. 

In  my  report  for  1899  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
2,577  mral  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than 
ten  pupils.  To  aid  boards  of  directors,  the  twenty-eighth  general 
assembly  authorized  them  to  levy  in  addition  to  the  amount 
specified  in  section  2806  of  the  Code,  such  sum  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, not  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each  person  of  school  age, 
for  transporting  children. 

Small  schools  are  to  be  deplored.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  give 
value  received  for  50  per  cent  of  the  money  expended  to  main- 
tain them.  We  often  discuss  many  interesting  questions,  but 
none  that  are  more  important  than  how  we  may  give  equal 
school  privileges  to  all  children. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  the  question  so  apparent, 
that  one  child  is  entitled  to  the  same  school  privileges  and  advan- 
tages as  another.  The  pupil  in  the  most  remote  rural  community 
is  entitled  to  the  best  there  is.  An  answer  to  the  question 
involves  the  problems  of  supervision,  consolidation  of  school 
districts,  transportation  of  children,  libraries,  textbooks,  appa- 
ratus, buildings,  and  teachers.  These  subjects  have  been  discussed 
in  a  separate  chapter. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

This  report  contains  a  special  report  on  school  libraries.  The 
report  shows  a  very  satisfactory  condition  of  library  affairs.    The 
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school  districts  have  expended  nearly  $50,000  for  library  books 
out  of  the  district  funds,  and  in  addition  $28,426  raised  from  vol- 
untary efforts  on  the  part  of  patrons,  pupils,  and  teachers  have 
also  been  expended.  The  largest  amount  expended  by  the  school 
districts  is  in  Howard  county,  where  $1,995.78  were  used  to  pur- 
chase books.  The  next  largest  is  Marshall,  with  $1,365.50.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  having  expended  more  than 
$500  each  for  library  purposes:  Allamakee,  $579;  Buchanan, 
$897;  Butler,  $643;  Calhoun,  $532;  Cass,  $947;  Cherokee,. $678; 
Clayton,  $596;  Clinton,  $971;  Crawford,  $607;  Davis,  $568;  Del- 
aware, $573;  Dubuque,  $614;  Grundy,  $577;  Hamilton,  $693; 
Hardin,  $579;  Harrison,  $505;  Iowa,  $798;  Keokuk,  $738;  Linn, 
$902;  Madison,  g86i;  Mills,  $660;  Polk,  $593;  Pottawattamie, 
$713;  Tama,  $687;  Taylor,  $688;  Wapello,  $650:  Wayne,  $698; 
Webster,  $703;  Winneshiek,  $615. 

Pa'o  Alto  heads  the  list,  having  raised  the  largest  amount  for 
library  purposes  by  voluntary  efforts.  The  county  is  credited 
with  $6,000.  Mitchell  follows  with  $2,700;  Buena  Vista  with 
$2,170;  Pocahontas  with  $1,750;  Webster  with  $1,659;  and  Ida 
with  $1,600.  Thirty-nine  counties  raised  more  than  $100  each, 
while  thirteen  raised  between  $50  and  $100  each. 

,The  total  number  of  volumes  now  in  school  libraries  is  453,- 
554;  of  which  110,815  were  purchased  during  the  year.  The 
report  shows  that  4,245  of  the  rural  schools  are  provided  with 
suitable  library  cases,  and  that  7,073  subdistricts  and  2,335  inde- 
pendent districts  have  school  libraries. 

The  present  law  has  been  in  operation  but  one  year,  but 
reports  generally  agree  that  it  is  commending  itself  to  the 
people. 

ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  important  work  of  inspecting  and  accrediting  high  schools 
has  for  some  years  been  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  state  university.  On  account  of  the  broad  and 
liberal  policy  adopted  by  the  board,  and  the  excellent  spirit 
which  those  directly  in  charge  of  the  work  have  shown,  very 
much  has  been  acomplished  in  the  way  of  unifying  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  state. 

The  task  of  inspecting  schools  is  never  completed.  Schools 
grow,  teachers  change,  and  courses  of  study  are  modified.  To 
direct  in  the  best  way  the  school  system  that  it  may  produce  the 
results  desired,  should  be  and  is  the  duty  of  the  state.  In  Minne- 
sota and  some  other  states  the  inspection  of  schools   is  under- 
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taken  by  the  state  directly.  A  somewhat  critical  examination  of 
the  plan  has  convinced  me  of  its  advantages,  and  I  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  one  in  this  state  would  enable  us  to 
achieve  still  greater  results. 

EDUCATIONAL  GROWTH. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  schools  of  the  state  daring 
the  past  five  years: 

(GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  IOWA  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


ITEMS  COMPARED. 


1896 


1901 


Number  of  ungraded  schools  —   

Rooms  in  graded  schools        

Whole  number  of  schoolrooms 

Average  number  of  days  taught 

Number  of  schoolhouses 

Value  of  schoolhnusen 

Schoolhouses  built  during  the  year 

Schoolhouses  with  flags 

Enumeration  between  5  and  21 

Enrolled  in  school 

Average  daily  attendance 

Average  number  enrolled  per  teacher 

Average  monthly  tuition ,  per  pupil 

Male  teachers  employed 

Female   teachers  employed 

Total  different  teachers  employed 

Average  monthly  compensation ,  males 

Average  monthly  compensation ,   females 

Teachers  needed  for  the  schools 

Teachers  enrolled  in  normal  institutes 

Expended  for  normal  institutes 

Schools  teaching  effects  of  stimulants 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 

Average  compensation  of  county  superintendents 

Paid  for  teachers*  salaries 

For  all  other  purposes 


12.526 

5,002 

17,528 

160 

13,686 

$15,867,4V5 

293 

4,684 

720,175 

543,052 

345,242 

30 

$1.89 

5,814 

2i,507 

28.121 

$38  28 

$32  23 

17,861 

22,908 

$61,921 

17.220 

176,519 

$1,226 

$5,205,287 

$3,066,243 


Total  amount  expended $8,271,530 


12,623 

5,875 

18,498 

160 

13,922 

$18,223,749 

233 

6,475 

735,159 

562.662 

373.547 

29 

$1.98 

4.757 

24.088 

28,845 

$41.53 

$30  68 

18.984 

19,231 

$59,003 

17.438 

453,454 

$1,242 

$5,747,339 

$3,574,313 

$9,321,652 


The  total  amount  paid  for  schools  has  increased  more  than 
Si, 000,000.  The  number  of  teachers  required  to  supply  the 
schools  is  1. 123  greater  in  1901  than  in  1896.  The  value  of  school- 
houses  has   increased  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

In  cities  and  towns  there  have  been  marked  growth  and 
improvement.  The  high  schools  are  now  as  a  general  rule  well 
equipped  and  supplied  with  teachers  well  educated  for  their 
special  work.  There  is  also  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  grade 
teachers  who  have  qualified  themselves  for  teaching  in  a  superior 
manner. 
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"With  us,"  said  a  college  president  only  recently,  "it  is  now  a 
question  of  refusing  to  receive  more  students  or  enlarging  our 
capacity."  This  condition  may  not  exist  at  all  higher  institu- 
tions, but  evidence  is  before  us  to  show  that  it  does  in  many. 

The  great  material  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Iowa  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  youth  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  our  higher  institutions,  and  this  they  are  doing  in 
larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  which  are  required  to  be  given,  I 
have  incorporated  such  other  subject-matter  as  1  have  found  to 
be  of  most  general  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the  state.  Among 
the  subjects  to  which  special  attention  is  directed  are  the  consoli- 
dation of  districts  and  the  transportation  of  pupils,  the  education 
of  teachers,  the  manual  for  high  schools,  recent  school  legisla- 
tion in  other  states,  reports  from  county  superintendents,  sketches 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  free  text-books. 

Much  that  is  of  general  interest  has  been  embodied  under  these 
headings.  A  careful  reading  of  the  reports  from  the  different 
counties  will  give  a  more  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of 
educational  interests  than  it  is  possible  to  obtain  elsewhere. 
The  sketches  of  state  and  private  institutions  have  been  prepared 
with  great  care  by  the  presidents  of  the  same,  and  for  many  years 
will  prove  of  value.  I  am  sure  their  importance  will  not  be 
underestimated. 

The  country  school  continues  to  attract  even  greater  interest 
than  ever  before,  and  for  this  reason  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  report  deals  with  it.  Next  to  the  great  problem  of  how  we  may 
obtain  and  retain  qualified  teachers  no  question  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  schools  equals  it. 

The  detailed  statements  of  the  board  of  educational  examiners 
are  published  as  required  by  the  statute. 

The  university,  the  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  the  state  normal  school  have  all  advanced  steadily. 
The  presidents  of  these  institutions  are  leaders,  and  the  schools 
under  their  charge  will  always  maintain  a  high  standard.  Par- 
ents in  seeking  an  institution  in  which  to  educate  their  children 
need  not  go  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state  so  long  as  these  men, 
supported  by  the  best  faculties  the  state  can  secure,  can  be 
retained. 

City   and    town    schools    are    annually   developing    rapidly. 
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Improvements  in  the  way  of  more  trees,  larger  libraries,  better 
outbuildings  and  apparatus,  are  supplied  the  country  schools. 
Teachers  are  enthusiastic  and  willing  toco-operate  in  the  general 
state  work. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  report  the  world  has  witnessed 
the  closing  of  its  most  marvelous  century.  Remarkable  in  many 
ways,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  school  system  which  makes  possible  the  education  of  every 
child. 

My  own  labors  have  been  exerted  to  advance  the  general 
educational  work  of  the  state,  and  while  much  has  been  done  to 
improve  the  schools  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  claim  in 
any  large  degree  the  credit  for  work  accomplished.  The  future 
alone  can  best  tell  to  whom  credit  is  due.  1  must,  however,  at 
this  time  acknowledge  the  debt  I  owe  to  the  members  of  my  offi- 
cial family,  the  board  of  examiners,  the  boards  of  trustees  gov- 
erning the  educational  institutions,  county  superintendents, 
boards  of  directors,  and  teachers.  These  have  been  the  great 
agencies  which  carried  forward  the  cause  of  education.  Without 
their  kind,  helpful  support  my  efforts  would  have  been  of  little 
consequence. 

By  the  continued  co-operation  of  all  the  friends  of  education, 
nothing  can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  future  greatness  of  our 
schools.     As  one  who  came  up  through  the  schools  of  the  state 
I  shall  always  rejoice  in  their  prosperity  and  advancement. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Half  the  independent  districts  and  three-quarters  of  the  sub- 
districts  in  Iowa  have  schools  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  less  than  twenty.  Statistics  collected  two  years  ago  show 
that  seventy  independent  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  sub- 
districts  have  an  attendance  of  less  than  five;  502  independent 
and  2,705  sub-districts  have  an  attendance  of  less  than  ten;  1,273 
independent  and  5,100  sub-districs  have  an  attendance  of  less 
than  fifteen;  1,950  independent  and  7,379  sub-districts  have  an 
attendance  of  less  than  twenty. 

Of  the  21,034  teachers  who  were  licensed  in  1900,  3,560  had  no 
experience  whatever  in  teaching  and  4,208  had  taught  les:  than 
one  year. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  of  these  21,034  teachers  licensed 
7,228,  or  about  one-third,  held  third  grade  certificates.  Of  this 
number  6,167  were  issued  to  females,  presumably  young  girls 
just  out  of  school,  many  of  them  not  having  completed  even  the 
common  school  course.  This  department  has  advised  the  county 
superintendents  not  to  issue  third  grade  certificates  except  where 
it  is  unavoidable  in  order  to  procure  teachers  to  supply  schools 
that  otherwise  would  have  to-  be  closed  for  want  of  teachers. 
This  policy  has  been  universally  followed  by  the  county  super- 
intendents of  Iowa.  They  report  that  they  issue  third  grade  cer- 
tificates only  as  a  make-shift  and  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
schools.  They  are  issued  for  only  one,  or  at  the  most  two, 
terms,  and  it  is  admitted  that  persons  holding  third  grade  cer- 
tificates are  not  properly  qualified  to  teach.  The  number  of 
second  grade  certificates  was  13,828,  of  which  11,703  were  issued 
to  females.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  large  majority  of  th^  teachers 
of  Iowa  hold  second  grade  certificates  and  that  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  certificates  of  all  kinds  issued  and  in  force  in  the  state 
during  that  year,  more  than  eighty  per  cent  were  second  grade 
or  under.  The  total  number  of  first-class  certificates  issued  was 
2,917  and  the  total  number  of  state  certificates  and  diplomas  was 
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1,285.  The  number  of  certificates  issued  is  greater  than  the 
actual  teaching  force  because  some  of  the  certificates  are  issued 
for  only  parts  of  a  year  and  not  all  the  persons  holding  certifi- 
cates are  teaching. 

There  is  hardly  a  graded  school  in  the  state,  at  least  not  in  any 
town  of  1,000  or  1,200  population,  where  the  board  of  directors 
will  employ  a  teacher  who  does  not  hold  a  fir$t-class  certificate. 
There  are  about  5,800  teachers  in  the  graded  schools,  not  count- 
ing the  high  schools,  principals,  etc.,  where  teachers  of  the  highest 
qualifications  are  employed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  therefore, 
what  is  left  for  the  country  school  or  why  it  is  difficult  in  Iowa  to 
procure  first-class  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  under  present 
conditions.  The  number  of  ungraded  schools  at  the  last  account- 
ing was  12,615.  The  total  teaching  force,  therefore,  was  at  that 
time,  there  being  5,776  rooms  in  graded  schools,  18,381.  The 
actual  hupply  of  teachers, — that  is,  the  different  persons  licensed, 
being  21,034,  this  supply  including  all  the  third  grade  teachers, — 
is  very  little  above  the  actual  constant  demand,  which  is 
increasing. 

The  present  report  of  this  department  will  show  that  these 
conditions  have  not  materially  changed.  The  proportions  are 
about  the  same,  and  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
experienced  educators  who  have  given  careful  attention  to  the 
question  but  that  these  conditions  are  related  to  each  other.  The 
number  of  inexperienced  teachers  would  not  be  so  great  if  it 
were  not  for  the  great  number  of  small  schools  and  the  difficulty 
of  securing  teachers  for  them.  If  the  standard  of  teaching  in 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  districts  was  not  necessarily  very  low, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  so  many  persons  to  secure  employ- 
ment as  teachers  without  any  preparation  whatever  for  their 
work,  beyond  what  they  have  secured  in  the  common  schools. 
Many  of  them  have  had  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  district  school 
which  they  propose  to  teach.  The  best  thought  of  the  common 
school  men  and  women  of  to-day  is  given  to  the  question  of  how 
to  improve  the  rural  schools.  The  city  schools  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  best  educational  talent  that  can  be  secured  by  the  payment 
of  liberal  salaries  to  teachers,  by  supplying  the  best  buildings 
that  money  and  brains  can  produce,  and  by  holding  out  the 
inducement  of  attractive  surroundings  to  the  teacher — an  atmos- 
phere of  culture,  the  opportunity  to  be  in  and  a  part  of  the  stren- 
ous  life  of  the  city,  with  its  many  varied  interests,  entertainments 
and  associations. 
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The  country  school  labors  under  disadvantages  in  its  compe- 
tition for  teachers  and  pupils,  especially  where  it  has  but  a  small 
attendance.  It  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  properly  systematize 
her  work  and  classify  the  school.  The  classes  are  small,  many  times 
of  only  one  or  two  pupils,  so  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  com- 
petitive excellence.  The  teacher's  time  is  so  cut  up  and  spread 
out  over  a  great  number  of  subjects  that  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  do  her  best  work  in  any  of  them  and  the  interest  of  teacher 
and  pupil  is  likely  to  lag.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  excellent 
rural  schools,  but  this  is  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  attend- 
ance is  large,  or  that  by  good  fortune  an  exceptionally  capable 
teacher  has  been  secured.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  is  quite 
certain  she  will  not  stay  more  than  a  term  or  two,  because  better 
inducements  will  be  offered  her  elsewhere. 

There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  thou- 
sands, of  districts  in  Iowa  where  these  conditions  are  almost 
certain  to  prevail  for  many  years  to  come.  These  districts  are 
so  small  and  their  resources  so  limited  that  their  revenues,  with- 
out excessive  taxation,  are  bound  to  be  limited  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  cannot  afford  to  employ  teachers  whose  ability 
commands  goods  salaries.  It  is  only  by  consolidating  these 
weaker  districts  and  forming  one  strong  district  which  can  afford 
to  have  the  best  teachers,  building  and  equipment,  that  the  best 
educational  advantages  can  be  secured  without  heavy  additional 
expense. 

The  great  educational  need  in  Iowa,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  strongest  educators,  is  of  a  better  trained  teaching  force. 
This  need  is  felt  most  by  the  rural  schools,  because  under  present 
conditions  only  a  few  of  them  comparatively  pay  salaries  suffi- 
cient to  induce  teachers  who  have  had  professional  training  to 
work  in  them.  The  salaries  are  so  low  that  young  men  and 
women  are  discouraged  from  preparing  themselves  to  teach 
because  they  can  do  better  in  other  occupations.  At  least,  if  a 
young  man  or  woman  prepares  for  the  teaching  profession,  it  is 
with  the  view  of  securing  a  position  in  a  good  graded  school,  and 
having  gained  the  professional  training,  such  positions  are  easily 
obtained.  The  common  schools  get  little  or  no  benefit  at  present 
from  normal  schools  except  during  the  experimental  stage  of  the 
teacher's  career,  while  she  is  acquiring  the  experience  which  will 
qualify  her  for  a  ^.position  in  the  graded  schools.  The  average 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  Iowa  during  the  year  1900  were:  To 
males  $40.20  per  month,  and  to  females  $30.24.    In  1897,  ^^^ 
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committee  of  twelve  reported  salaries  paid  in  different  states  as 
follows: 


Males 

Females 

$25 

$  20 

33 

30 

67 

56 

50 

45 

30 

30 

35 

33 

30 

25 

40 

35 

35 

30 

40 

.  32 

36 

34 

40 

33 

35 

22 

29 

29 

32 

26 

29 

25 

40 

31 

Males 


Females 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorada  

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  ...„ 

J^nsas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michig^an 

Minnesota      ... 


Missouri ... 
Montana... 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New  Hampshire 

New  YorkV 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania* 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina .... 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgfinia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


40 
60 
35 
85 
30 
37 
35 
42 
40 
30 
36 
53 
39 
28 
36 
46 
45 


34 
45 
30 
60 
30 
37 
29 
33 
36 
27 
31 
37 
27 
25 
36 
30 
40 


Iowa  has  improved  since  that  time  in  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  men,  but  not  to  women.  The  great  number  of  inexperienced 
third  grade  teachers,  with  whom  their  employment  is  merely  a 
make-shift,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  board  of 
directors,  keeps  the  average  salary  paid  to  women  in  Iowa  very 
low,  although  not  as  low  as  in  some  other  states. 

The  complaint  is  often  made  that  the  farmers*  boys  and  girls 
want  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  the  towns.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  cities  and  towns  with  its  exitement,  its  society  and  its  many 
attractions  and  allurements  appeals  to  the  young  people.  Younger 
and  younger  every  year,  it  is  said,  they  feel  this  discontent  with 
rural  life  and  they  desire  to  get  into  town.  How  many  towns 
and  cities  there  are  in  Iowa  where  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
population  is  made  up  of  retired  farmers  who  have  left  the 
country  and  moved  into  town  to  satisfy  this  craving  on  the 
part  of  their  children.  They  have  come,  they  say,  to  educate 
their  children  and  give  them  the  best  they  can  afford.  They  have 
left  the  farm,  often  at  great  sacrifice,  and  many  times,  it  must  be 
admitted,  with  results  not  the  best  for  the  children.  Not  every 
boy  and  every  girl  who  comes  fresh  from  the  country  with  good 
health  and  pure  morals  is  able  to  retain  those  blessings  under 
changed  conditions  in  town.  They  have  not  been  prepared  for  it; 
they  have  grown  up  under  different  surroundings  and  the  new  life 
may  not  be  the  best  for  them. 
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If  these  people  who  remove  into  town  to  educate  their  children 
could  have  a  good  graded  school  within  easy  reach  of  the  home 
farm,  offering  to  their  children  educational  advantages  equal  to  a 
town  school,  with  well  paid,  capable  teachers,  a  comfortable,  well 
lighted,  sanitary  school  building,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers 
and  the  inspiration  of  competition,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  would  have  stayed  on  the  farm  and  been  better  satis- 
fied then  they  are  now  having  broken  up  the  associations  of 
many  years  and  moved  into  town?  In  some  parts  of  Iowa  a 
strong  and  intelligent  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  the  country 
schools  to  a  standard  of  efficiency  equal  to  the  best  graded 
schools  of  the  towns  by  closing  several  small  schools  and  uniting 
the  revenues  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located  into  one 
good  central  school  to  which  the  children  are  transported  at  the 
expense  of  the  consolidated  districts.  Where  this  plan  has  been 
given  a  fair  trial  under  approved  methods  it  has  been  highly 
satisfactory.  Indeed,  the  concensus  of  opinion  in  the  educational 
world  is  practically  unanimous  that  this  is  the  only  method  by 
which  districts  which  are  now  supplied  only  with  small  schools 
can  be  given  adequate  educational  advantages,  even  for  children 
up  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades.  The  system  has  been  on 
trial  for  several  years  in  the  east,  notably  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Indiana  and  Ohio,  with  results  highly  gratifying  to  the 
advocates  of  the  system. 

For  the  purpose  of  learning  to  what  extent  this  remedy  has 
been  applied  in  Iowa,  what  the  results  are  where  it  has  been  tried 
and  how  a  trial  of  it  would  be  likely  to  be  received  by  the  people 
where  it  has  been  discussed,  this  department  asked  the  county 
superintendents  of  schools  to  report  the  situation  in  their  several 
counties,  giving  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  especially  were 
they  asked  to  state  the  effect  where  experiments  had  been  made. 
Their  reports,  which  are  summarized  elsewhere,  furnish  reliable 
and  quite  complete  information  upon  the  progress  of  this  for- 
ward movement  in  education  in  Iowa. 

The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  was  to  bring  out,  not  merely  the 
favorable  side  of  this  problem,  but  to  present  also  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  consolidating 
small  schools  and  transporting  the  pupils  to  a  central  school.  In 
the  solution  of  this  problem  it  is  necessary  to  know  all  that  we 
have  to  meet  to  satisfy  the  people  that  it  is  a  wise  policy,  just  as 
every  good  lawyer  in  preparing  for  a  trial  tries  to  put  himself  on 
the  other  side  to  understand  as  fully  as  possible  what  he  must 
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overcome  in  order  to  win  his  cause.  We  have  set  forth  the 
objections  in  detail  in  every  county,  no  matter  how  trivial  they 
may  be.  If  the  objections  are  trivial  they  will  be  all  the  more 
easily  overcome.  If  they  have  weight,  then  we  should  not  try  to 
avoid  them,  but  seek  to  remove  the  causes  for  these  objections. 
It  will  not  do  to  ignore  them.  The  people  whose  children  are 
affected  by  this  proposed  change  will  not  be  satisfied  with  being 
told  by  a  school-man  that  it  is  for  their  interest  and  they  should 
not  complain.  They  must  be  convinced  through  their  own  judg- 
ment that  the  plan  is  right.  Those  who  know  most  about  the 
new  system  and  who  have  had  experience  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion are  very  confident  that  almost  any  reasonable  person  would 
be  convinced  of  tts  merits  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
himself  thoroughly  concerning  it  and  learn  what  it  has  done 
where  it  has  been  given  a  thorough  trial.  We  hope  in  this  brief 
study  to  bring  together  some  practical  suggestions  and  give  to 
both  the  patrons  of  the  schools  who  are  discussing  it  and  to  the 
school-men  of  the  country  something  new  to  think  about  bearing 
on  this  problem. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  system  by 
the  county  superintendents,  95  per  cent  of  whom  favor  the  plan, 
are  as  follows: 

1.  It  will  secure  better  teachers. 

2.  It  will  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  of  education  in  the  dis- 
tricts affected  in  nearly  every  case  and  without  exception  after 
the  first  cost  of  buildings,  where  buildings  are  required,  has  been 
paid. 

3.  It  will  insure  better  classification  of  pupils,  so  that  both 
teacher  and  pupils  may  spend  their  time  to  better  advantage. 

4.  Larger  classes  will  stimulate  competition  and  better  effort 
and  greater  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  pupils. 

5.  Supervision  will  be  more  thorough  and  more  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  county  superintendent  and  by  the  principal  of  the 
township  or  central  school,  where  it  is  large  enough  to  require  a 
principal  and  assistant  teachers.  Certainly  the  county  superin- 
tendents can  give  better  attention  to  the  schools  if  their  number 
is  reduced. 

6.  The  attendance  would  be  largper,  as  experience  has  shown. 

7.  Greater  punctuality  would  be  secured,  as  the  children 
would  all  be  brought  to  school  before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

8.  Consolidation  would  provide  better  buildings  and  more 
apparatus  and  libraries  without  additional  expense. 
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9.  Longer  and  more  regular  terms  of  school  would  be  the 
result  of  uniting  the  forces  of  several  small  districts  into  one 
strong  central  school  which  could  be  kept  running  eight  or  nine 
months  in  a  year. 

10.  The  health  of  the  children  would  be  better  guarded  where 
they  are  conveyed  from  their  homes  to  the  school  in  comfortable 
vehicles  than  where  they  have  to  travel  through  mud  or  snow  for 
a  mile  or  so  to  the  school,  as  they  often  do  under  the  present 
system. 

11.  The  older  children  would  be  kept  at  home  and  in  school 
longer  than  they  can  be  at  present,  because  the  central  school 
could  provide  advanced  courses  of  study  under  a  capable  teacher. 
So  the  necessity  of  going  to  town  to  school  would  be  put  oflf 
several  years.  The  course  of  study  would  be  so  arranged  as  to 
accommodate  these  older  pupils  at  such  time  as  they  can  be 
spared  to  attend  school.  This  would  tend  to  keep  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm  instead  of  encouraging  them  to  leave  it  and  go 
to  the  towns.    This  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  this-system. 

12.  It  will  improve  the  farm  surroundings  and  add  attractions 
to  country  life  by  stimulating  a  desire  to  know  more  about  the 
works  of  nature.  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  has  pointed  out  the 
wonderful  opportunities  for  elementary  education  to  the  child 
living  on  a  farm. 

13.  In  the  central  school  there  would  be  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  special  branches  which  cannot  be  offered  in  the  district 
school  because  the  teacher  lacks  either  the  time  or  the  ability  to 
teach  them. 

14.  In  short,  and  to  sum  up,  the  opinion  of  the  county  super- 
intendents is  almost  unanimous  to  the  effect  that  the  consolidation 
of  small  schools  and  the  transportation  of  the  pupils  to  a  central 
school  at  the  expense  of  the  district  would  result  in  better  schools 
at  less  or  no  greater  expense. 

The  disadvantages  which  thelfcounty  superintendents  report 
are  urged  by  the  people,  and  by  themselves  in  some  cases,  against 
consolidation  and  transportation,  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  have  much  force  and  cannot  be  successfully  met  in  all  cases 
without  radical  changes  in  conditions,  and  the  erection  of  safe- 
guards. This  refers  chiefly  to  the  objection  of  bad  roads.  The 
picture  presented  in  the  tablejaccompanying  this  report  summariz- 
ing the  objections  to  this  system  is  a  powerful  argument  for  bet- 
ter roads.  In  fact,  the  chief  objection  brought  against  the 
system  is  the  impassable  condition  of  the  country  roads  at  cer- 
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tain  seasons  of  the  year.  In  brief,  the  objections  pointed  out^ 
which  are  mostly  suggested  by  school  patrons,  most  of  whom  are 
imperfectly  informed  regarding  the  working  of  the  plan,  are  as. 
follows: 

1.  First,  and  in  almost  every  instance,  bad  roads. 

2.  Fear  that  the  expense  will  be  greater  than  under  the 
present  system. 

3.  That  the  children  are  kept  too  long  on  the  road  and  too 
long  from  home.  It  is  said  that  children  who  live  farthest  from 
the  central  school  would  have  to  leave  home  before  daylight  and 
would  not  return  until  after  dark  in  the  winter  time.  Mothers 
fear  that  children  will  sufifer  from  these  long  rides. 

4.  Careless  drivers  may  be  employed  who  will  not  attend  to 
the  comfort  of  the  children,  and  whose  influence  upon  the  chil- 
dren will  not  be  good. 

5.  The  people  object  to  the  removal  of  the  little  schoolhouse 
from  the  neighborhood,  since  it  furnishes  in  many  places  the  only 
public  meeting  house.  They  say  it  will  break  up  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  literary  society  and  other  neighborhood  gatherings. 
There  is  a  sentiment  concerning  the  little  schoolhouse  that 
objects  to  its  obliteration  from  rural  life. 

6.  Many  farmers  think  that  the  closing  of  the  school  near 
their  farm  and  the  location  of  a  central  school  several  miles  away 
would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  real  estate  near  the  central 
school  and  reduce  the  value  of  the  farms  farthest  removed  fromi 
it 

7.  In  some  places  it  is  claimed  it  will  take  the  older  boys  out 
of  school  earlier  than  if  they  could  attend  nearer  home  where 
they  would  have  more  time  nights  and  mornings  to  help  about 
the  farm. 

8.  The  objection  is  often  made  that  the  children  are  wanted 
at  home  before  and  after  school  to  help  **do  chores,"  and  that  if 
they  must  start  early  for  a  distant  school  and  return  late  they 
will  not  be  able  to  render  this  assistance,  and  will  miss  learning 
much  of  the  practical  work  of  the  farm  which  they  should  acquire 
when  young. 

9.  That  the  evil  influences  will  be  much  greater  in  the  central 
school  with  its  large  number  of  pupils  of  all  ages  and  conditions,, 
because  they  will  not  have  the  close  supervision  of  the  teacher 
which  they  received  in  the  little  district  school. 

10.  That  this  centralization  of  schools  will  remove  the  schoo- 
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from  the  people  and  will  be  a  step  away  from  democracy  toward 
paternalism. 

11.  That  many  teachers  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 
It  is  even  suggested  by  some  of  the  superintendents  that  some  of 
the  little  district  schools  are  kept  in  operation  to  furnish  jobs  for 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  directors. 

12.  That  the  children  receive  less  individual  attention  in  the 
large  school  than  they  receive  in  the  small  district  school,  where 
the  teacher  has  time  to  give  private  instruction  to  nearly  every 
pupil. 

13.  That  it  is  doubtful  if  the  graded  school  is  better  than  the 
ungraded  school. 

14.  That  the  children  must  wear  better  clothes  when  they 
attend  the  large  central  school  than  they  would  have  to  wear  in 
the  little  district,  thus  adding  to  the  burdens  of  parents. 

15.  That  there  will  be  greater  danger  of  spreading  conta- 
gious diseases  where  all  the  children  in  a  township  are  brought 
together. 

16.  That  children  will  suffer  from  having  to  carry  cold  lunches 
to  the  central  school. 

These  objections  must  receive  respectful,  careful, and  intelligent 
consideration  if  we  expect  the  system  of  consolidation  and  trans- 
portation to  be  at  all  successful  or  generally  adopted.  Many  of 
them  can  be  easily  removed  by  furnishing  information  upon  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  consolidation  both  in  Iowa  and 
in  other  states  where  it  has  been  longer  in  vogue.  This  we  have 
attempted  to  do  in  the  reports  from  places  in  Iowa  where  it  has 
been  tried,  and  in  quotations  from  reports  from  other  states. 
Some  of  the  objections, however,  cannot  be  removed  by  argument, 
at  least  in  many  places.  Conditions  must  be  changed  before  the 
system  can  be  successfully  operated.  The  details  of  the  plan 
must  be  modified  to  fit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  it. 

If  the  country  roads  in  Iowa  were  what  they  should  be,  trans- 
portation would  become  quite  general  in  the  state.  In  the  spring 
and  fall  for  a  number  of  weeks  every  season,  especially  in  the 
spring,  the  roads  in  many  sections  of  the  state  are  well-nigh 
impassable  and  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  undertake  to 
make  regular  trips  for  any  distance  over  a  mile  or  two,  and  some- 
times that  would  be  equal  to  traveling  ten  times  the  distance 
binder  ordinary  conditions.     Improvement  of  the  roads  will  there- 
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fore  be  the  surest  preparation  for  the  transportation  of  the  chil- 
dren in  rural  districts  to  better  schools. 

The  superintendents  were  asked  to  give  their  judgment  on  how 
far  children  could  be  transported  with  safety  to  themselves  and 
profit  to  the  district.  Their  answers  are  widely  different  and  are 
of  course  influenced  by  local  conditions.  In  rough,  hilly  country 
and  in  places  where  the  roads  are  especially  bad,  it  is  said  that  a 
journey  of  a  mile  or  two  is  equal  to  traveling  twice  the  distance 
where  these  difficulties  do  not  appear.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
with  fair  roads  and  in  fair  weather,  the  majority  think  that  five  or 
six  miles  is  not  too  far.  But  the  average  distance  which  it  will 
be  safe  to  undertake  is  not  above  three  or  three  and  a  half  miles, 
and  if  the  routes  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  children  are  not 
gathered  from  a  distance  greater  than  two  miles  from  the  central 
school,  a  great  many  objections  now  brought  by  parents  against 
the  system  will  be  speedily  removed.  As  the. roads  improve  and 
the  people  understand  the  system  better  and  see  its  advantages, 
probably  longer  routes  may  be  planned,  especially  where  the 
children  to  be  transported  are  not  the  youngest.  Many  of  the 
superintendents  report  that  mothers  hesitate  to  send  their  young 
children  so  far  from  home  for  the  entire  day  when  they  are  not 
entirely  sure  what  care  they  will  have. 

Objection  is  made  to  the  character  of  the  drivers  who  are  likely 
to  be  secured.  This  is  certainly  a  well-grounded  objection,  which 
should  receive  the  most  careful  attention  from  boards  in  making 
their  arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  children.  In  some 
places  farmers'  wives  have  acted  as  drivers  and  often  parents  have 
taken  the  contract  to  transport  the  children.  In  this  connection 
the  form  of  contract  for  transportation  which  has  been  in  success- 
ful use  in  Madison  township,  Lake  county,  Ohio,  is  given  here- 
with. All  whose  bids  are  accepted  arc  required  to  sign  a  contract 
by  which  they  agree: 

'  *1.  To  furnish  a  suitable  vehicle  with  sufficient  seating  capacity  to  con- 
vey all  the  pupils  properly  belonging  to  their  route,  and  acceptable  to  the 
Committee  on  Transportation. 

"2.  To  furnish  all  necessary  robes,  blankets,  etc. ,  to  keep  the  children 
comfortable;  and  in  severe  weather  the  conveyance  must  be  properly  heated 
by  oil  stoves  or  soap-stones. 

"3.  To  provide  a  good  and  reliable  team  of  horses,  and  a  driver  who  is 
trustworthy,  and  who  shall  have  control  of  all  the  pupils  while  under  his 
charge,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  their  conduct.  Said  driver  and  team 
^^11  be  acceptable  to  the  said  Committee  on  Transportation. 

*  *4.  To  deliver  the  pupils  at  their  respective  stations  not  earlier  than  8:30 
A.M.  Dor  later  than  8:50  a.m,  and  to  leave  at  4:05  p.m.  (sun  time) . 
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' '  Each  contractor  shall  g^ve  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  contract 
in  the  sum  of  $100,  with  sureties  approved  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  the- 
board . 

* *The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids.** 

One  of  the  most  important  details  in  the  system  is  to  secure 
drivers  who  can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  the  children  and  see 
that  they  are  kept  comfortable,  and  that  proper  discipline  is 
maintained. 

The  effect  of  this  system  upon  real  estate  values  is  often* 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  objections  raised  by  farmers.  Many  a 
farmer  reasons  like  this:  **If  the  little  district  school  near  my^ 
farm  is  closed  and  the  children  of  this  neighborhood  have  to  be 
carried, three  or  four  miles  perhaps,  to  a  central  school,  the  farms 
near  that  school  will  become  more  valuable  and  my  farm  and 
others  around  here  will  depreciate  in  value.  So  I  would  better 
not  consent  to  this  scheme,  because  if  I  want  to  sell  mv  farm  I 
cannot  get  as  much  for  it  as  I  could  if  the  school  were  within  half 
mile  or  a  mile."  This  objection  has  often  the  appearance  of 
being  reasonable  and  sometimes  unanswerable,  but  it  is  really  one 
of  the  easiest  objections  to  be  met.  Where  the  system  has  been, 
given  a  thorough  trial  the  land  values  have  not  been  affected  as 
feared  by  some  of  the  farmers.  On  the  contrary,  the  value  of  all 
the  land  in  the  consolidated  district  tributary  to  the  central  school 
has  been  increased  in  value.  It  is  not  the  accessibility  within, 
walking  distance  to  a  poor  school  that  makes  a  farm  valuable,  buc 
the  accessibility,  whatever  may  be  the  means  of  reaching  it,  to  a» 
good  school.  It  is  reported  in  the  eastern  states  where  the  sys- 
tem has  been  tried  that  now  when  a  farm  is  advertised  for  sale  it 
is  said  that  children  are  transported  to  a  first-class  central  schooU 
instead  of  offering  as  an  inducement  that  the  district  school  is 
within  a  mile  of  the  farm.  In  Winnebago  county,  near  Forest 
City  and  Buffalo  Center,  farms  have  been  sold  in  the  districts 
where  consolidation  has  been  adopted  and  transportation  is  fur- 
nished and  the  buyers  have  been  well  satisfied  to  pay  an  increased 
price  for  the  land  because  of  the  exceptionally  good  educational 
advantages  offered  to  the  children.  In  fact,  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  where,  after  trying  both  systems  fairly,  the  farmers 
preferred  the  inferior  district  school  to  the  superior  central  school, 
providing  the  conditions  of  transportation  and  the  details  have 
been  properly  attended  to. 

The  demand  that  the  children  shall  be  at  home  before  and  after 
school  to  do  chores  is  an  objection  hard  to  meet.     If  parents  desire 
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to  bring  up  their  children  to  "  do  chores  "  to  the  neglect  of  their 
education,  there  is  little  use  in  appealing  to  them  for  better  edu- 
cational advantages  for  these  children.  Many  farmers  in  Iowa 
send  their  children  to  towns  to  school  on  Monday  morning  and 
go  after  them  Friday  night.  Thousands  of  children  in  Iowa  are 
receiving  their  education  in  this  way.  Would  it  not  be  better  if 
these  children  could  leave  home,  let  us  say  in  some  instances  even 
as  early  as  7:30  in  the  morning,  and  not  return  until  5:30  in  the 
evening,  and  be  at  home  under  the  care  of  their  parents  and  enjoy- 
ing the  home  life?  This  is  under  the  supposition  that  the  children 
live  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  route  to  the  central  school.  If  the 
central  school  was  as  good  as  the  school  in  the  town  which  these 
children  now  attend,  would  not  the  children  and  the  parents  both 
be  better  satisfied?  In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  the 
drive  to  school  should  begin  at  the  point  farthest  from  the  central 
school.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  system  depends  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  routes. 

With  many  patrons,  and  taxpayers  who  are  not  patrons,  the 
question  of  expense  is  the  first  consideration,  and  many  of  them 
think  that  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  consolidated  schools  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  maintaining  the  little  district  schools.  In 
one  county  it  is  reported  that  the  directors  think  it  is  cheaper. 
In  one  county  it  is  reported  that  *'in  small  districts  teachers 
receive  a  small  salary  for  six  or  seven  months.  Patrons  claim 
that  this  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  to  have  pupils 
transported."  In  this  county,  where  ninety-seven  different  per- 
sons were  licensed  in  1900,  twenty-five  had  no  experience  and 
thirty-five  more  had  taught  less  than  one  year.  The  number  of 
third  grade  certificates  issued  was  136,  and  the  number  of  first 
grade  certificates  issued  was  three.  So  the  third  grade  teachers 
were  licensed  again  and  again,  though  unable  to  improve  in  grade. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the  county  referred  to  is  a  large 
city  with  an  excellent  system  of  graded  schools,  the  average 
monthly  salary  paid  to  the  women  teachers  in  that  county  is 
$28.01.  Comment  is  scarcely  necessary.  If  the  people  are  con- 
tent to  put  up  with  cheap  teachers  six  or  seven  months  in  the 
year,  it  is  probably  "cheaper"  than  to  have  good  schools. 

We  believe  that  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  Iowa  is  that  we  can 
afford  to  have  the  best;  that  we  want  the  best,  even  if  it  costs 
more.  In  Sioux  county  the  superintendent  reports  that  "rich 
farm  lands,  prosperity  and  the  young,  inexperienced  teaching 
force  will  hasten  the  elimination  of  the  small,  weak  districts. 
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Men  of  easy  means  are  complaining  of  the  meagre  school  advan- 
tages, and,  since  consolidation  means  a  step  toward  graded 
schools,  these  men,  who  can  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  better 
school  advantages,  will  become  real  soldiers  in  the  march  of  edu- 
cational progress." 

Several  other  superintendents  reported,  and  this  is  the  general 
verdict:  Where  the  people  can  be  satisfied  that  they  are  getting 
their  money's  worth,  that  the  educational  advantages  are  to  be 
improved  and  their  children  given  better  opportunities  for  secur- 
ing an  education  near  at  home,  they  will  not  hesitate,  even  if  the 
expense  is  greater.  Those  who  have  given  this  subject  the  most 
study  have  complete  faith  in  their  ability  to  overcome  this  objec- 
tion with  all  reasonable  persons  by  showing  them  the  nunierous 
benefits  which  their  children  will  derive  from  the  better  schools 
that  will  be  provided  for  them  by  consolidation  and  trans- 
portation. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  conceded  that  consolidation  and  trans- 
portation mean  increased  expense,  although  in  some  instances 
when  the  system  is  first  adopted,  and  while  the  initiatory 
expenses  are  being  paid,  it  may  be  somewhat  increased.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  under  ordinary  conditions  it  costs  much 
less  to  operate  schools  under  this  system  than  it  does  the  smali^ 
scattered,  inferior  district  schools.  Experience  has  proved  this. 
The  cost  of  tuition  per  capita  per  year  has  been  greatly  reduced 
in  many  cases  and  in  almost  every  instance  the  number  of  weeks 
of  school  has  been  increased.  Reference  is  made  to  the  reports 
from  other  states  and  to  the  reports  from  Iowa  counties,  notably 
from  Winnebago,  Pottawattamie,  Black  Hawk,  Dickinson,  O'Brien, 
Hancock,  Wapello,  and  others,  to  substantiate  this  statement. 

The  objection  to  the  removal  of  the  schoolhouse  from  the 
neighborhood  is  one  that  will  have  to  be  given  local  considera- 
tion. Churches  are  now  being  built  all  through  the  rural  com- 
munities of  this  state  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  for 
various  kinds  of  public  meetings,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the 
particular  church  organization  which  may  own  the  building.  These 
buildings  are  built  by  subscription  from  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions. They  are  for  the  common  use  of  the  community.  If  it  is 
agreed  that  consolidation  is  a  good  plan  the  sentiment  concern- 
ing the  little  schoolhouse  ought  not  to  interfere  with  it.  Most 
of  these  buildings  have  but  small  value,  and  a  district  could  afford 
to  keep  them  in  repair  for  meeting  places  if  need  be  or  the  peo- 
ple could  do  it  themselves,  if  they  had  no  other  meeting  place 
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and  thought  it  worth  while  to  keep  up  the  school  building  for 
this  purpose.  Is  it  not  likely,  however,  that  the  people  will  be 
willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  children  and  use  the  central  school 
building  for  these  purposes?  These,  however,  are  minor  consid- 
erations which  will  not  control  if  the  chief  objections  are  removed. 

The  claim  that  consolidation  and  transportation  will  take  the 
older  boys  out  of  school  sooner  than  if  they  could  attend  the 
little  district  school  may  have  some  foundation  in  some  cases. 
Here  again  we  come  to  the  question  of  whether  parents  want 
their  children  to  have  the  best  education  possible  for  them  to- 
obtain,  or  not.  If  they  do,  the  boys  will  not  be  kept  cut  of 
school  to  **  do  chores,"  not  even  if  they  have  to  go  away  from 
home  altogether  to  obtain  adequate  educational  advantages. 
Boys  and  girls  of  this  class,  who  want  to  get  an  education  and 
whose  parents  are  ambitious  for  them  to  secure  it,  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  central  school.  They  will  be  able  to  secure  at 
home  what  otherwise  they  would  have  to  get  at  the  trouble  and 
discomfort  of  leaving  home  entirely,  at  least  for  five  days  in  the 
week.  There  may  be  isolated  cases  where  the  boys  on  the  farm 
are  obliged  to  be  at  home  to  work  about  the  farm  mornings  and 
evenings,  but  the  boy  who  wants  to  get  an  education  will  not  be 
balked  by  this.  He  will  get  up  a  little  earlier,  perhaps.  But 
these  are  the  extreme  exceptions  and  no  system  can  be  made  to 
fit  the  exeeptions  to  the  disadvJintage  of  the  vast  majority. 
Children  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  parents  who  think 
more  of  their  ** doing  chores"  than  of  securing  an  education  will 
perhaps  suffer  some  disadvantage  from  this  system,  but  in  Iowa 
such  children,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  exceedingly  rare.  Here 
again  we  see  the  disadvantage  of  long  routes.  We  are  convinced 
that  in  the  introduction  of  consolidation  and  transportation  in 
Iowa  the  routes  should  be  as  short  as  possible.  It  will  be  easier 
to  get  the  system  adopted  in  this  way  and  it  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  patrons. 

Some  guarantee  must  be  given  to  anxious  parents  who  fear 
that  the  moral  influences  surrounding  their  children  in  the  cen- 
tral school  will  not  be  good.  They  say  that  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  children,  old  and  young,  with  good  and  bad  impulses,  are 
brought  together  and  spend  the  long  noon  intermission  together 
without  restraint,  many  of  the  children  will  learn  things  which  it 
is  better  for  them  not  to  know  and  will  be  subject  to  the  eviJ 
influences  and  bad  companionships  which  they  would  largely 
escape  in  the  little  district  school.    This  objection  must  not  be 
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overlooked,  because  there  is  some  reason  for  it.  Sometimes  the 
reply  to  this  complaint  is  that  the  children  must  go  out  into  the 
world  some  time  and  they  may  as  well  prepare  for  it  one  time  as 
another.  But  this  will  not  answer  it.  Many  private  schools  are 
maintained  solely  because  parents  hesitate  to  subject  their  chil- 
dren to  influences  which  g[o  contrary  to  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
the  home.  They  think  it  is  better  for  the  child  to  arrive  at  a  little 
riper  age  before  he  is  subjected  to  these  things  and  that  he  has 
time  enough  to  learn  them  without  taking  the  risks  of  meeting 
with  all  the  temptations  of  life  in  his  childhood.  Therefore,  it  is 
highly  important  that  safeguards  shall  be  thrown  around  the 
children  in  the  central  school  and  on  the  way  to  and  from  the 
school.  The  teacher  should  know  what  is  going  on  during  the 
noon  hour.  Some  supervision  must  be  had  to  protect  the  chil- 
dren from  the  evil  influences  of  the  occasional  bad  boy  or  girl. 

Children  have  been  carrying  lunches  to  school  for  ages  and 
have  come  out  of  it  pretty  well  and  with  good  health.  A  large 
majority  of  the  children  who  attend  the  district  schools  today 
•carry  lunches  and  no  serious  complaint  is  made  about  it.  This 
objection  is  not  of  much  consequence. 

That  the  centralization  of  schools  will  remove  the  school  from 
the  people  and  will  be  a  step  away  from  democracy  toward 
paternalism  is  a  sentiment  which  probably  does  not  prevail  to 
any  large  extent,  although  *it  is  mentioned  by  several  county 
superintendents.  A  good  many  sub-directors  now  controlling 
district  schools  and  using  the  patronage  thereof  for  Iheir  own 
personal  benefit  will  doubtless  see  the  force  of  this  objection,  but 
the  people  will  not  feel  it.  Very  few  people  will  care  who  runs 
the  school  as  long  as  it  is  a  good  school  and  the^axation  to  sup- 
port it  is  not  excessive.  People  will  have  theJUClUe  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  directors  and  the  school  will  not  be  removed  from 
their  control. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  all  poor  teachers  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment.  That  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  consoli- 
dation and  transportation,  and  it  should  be  clearly  understood. 
The  incompetent  teacher  must  go  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
will  go  by  the  thousands.  From  one  or  two  counties  this  objection 
is  heard.  In  one  of  those  counties  about  half  the  teachers  had 
taught  less  than  one  year. 

Sometimes  it  is  said  that  we  ought  to  **stand  up  for  the 
country  school,"  which  has  turned  out  so  many  good  men  and 
women,  instead   of    criticising   it.     Occasionally  it  seems  that 
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some  one  thinks  the  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  rural  schools 
is  in  some  way  a  reproach  upon  rural  life.  These  are  two  great 
mistakes.  Concerning  the  first,  it  may  be  said  that  no  amount 
of  assertion  that  he  is  well  will  cure  a  sick  man,  if  he  is  really 
sick.  The  true  physician  tries  to  learn  what  is  wrong  and  apply 
the  proper  remedy.  That  is  what  the  advocates  of  consolidation 
and  transportation  are  trying  to  do.  And  as  to  rural  life,  the 
whole  theory  of  consolidation  and  transportation  is  that  rural 
life,  the  life  on  the  farm,  is  the  ideal  life,  when  the  advantages  of 
education,  of  culture,  of  society,  are  added  to  it.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  system  to  make  life  on  the  farm  so  attractive  that 
the  children  will  not  want  to  leave  it;  that  the  parents  will 
not  have  to  leave  it,  and  that  the  boys  maybe  brought  up  to  love 
it  and  carry  it  on,  seeing  its  great  possibilities,  instead  of  running 
into  town  to  begin  the  struggle  to  enter  a  crowded  profession  or 
to  go  into  a  business  that  will  not  yield  them  the  financiaj  returns 
or  the  health  and  happiness  that  are  to  be  had  on  the  fat%. 


REPORTS  FROM   COUNTIES. 


The  following  questions  were  sent  to  every  county  superin- 
tendent in  the  state: 

1.  Id  how  many  different  districts  have  pupils  been  transported? 

2.  In  what  school  corporations  has  consolidation  been  tried,  and  with 
what  effect? 

3.  So  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  learn,  what  is  the  general  sentiment 
in  your  county  regarding  the  closing  of  small  schools,  and  the  transport- 
ing of  pupils  to  others? 

4.  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  transportation  of  pupils? 

5.  Where  the  system  has  been  tried,  what  do  the  patrons  think  of  it? 

6.  If  any  objections  are  made  to  the  plan,  what  are  they;  and  how  may 
they  be  removed? 

7.  What  distance  may  pupils  in  your  opinion  be  transferred  with  safety 
to  themselves  and  profit  to  the  district? 

8.  If  in  any  instances  pupils  have  been  transported  in  your  county,  state 
briefly  the  history  of  the  case,  and  with  what  success  it  has  been  tried. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  briefly  any  thoughts  or  suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject, not  covered  by  these  questions,  which  are  simply  suggestive. 

The  replies  received  are  summarized  herewith.    They  contain 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  on  the  question  of  consoli- 
dation and  transportation.    They  show  what  obstacles  must  be 
removed  to  secure  the  success  of  the  system.     Its  advantages 
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and  disadvantages  are  clearly  pointed  out.  It  is  understood 
that  wherever  any  experiments  have  been  made  they  are  referred 
to  in  these  county  reports.  Where  there  is  no  account  of  consoli- 
dation or  transportation,  nothing  has  been  done  in  that  county. 
The  most  conspicuous  features  of  these  reports  are: 

First — That  the  county  superintendents  are  almost  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  plan  and  nearly  all  of  them  give  good  reasons  in 
support  of  this  position. 

Second — That  the  chief  objection  to  the  proper  application  of 
the  system  in  Iowa  is  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Adair. — Some  townships  are  in  favor  of  closing  small  schools  but  trans* 
portation  difficulties  prevent.  The  advantages  of  consolidation  are  better 
schools,  fewer  poor  teachers  and  gradual  advancement.  The  transportation 
question  is  the  one  to  be  discussed.  Poor  roads,  careless  drivers,  cold 
weather,  and  the  great  anxiety  of  parents  for  children  who  are  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  driver  who  is  not  fit  for  the  children  to  be  with  are  the  disadvan- 
tages. If  the  roads  were  different  there  might  be  some  hope  of  getting  at 
centralization ,  but  in  many  counties  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  through 
the  mud  to  get  the  children  to  school  in  time. 

Adams. — In  some  parts  of  the  county  sentiment  is  favorable  to  clo<^ing 
small  schools  and  in  other  parts  bitterly  opposed.  The  chief  objection  is  the 
difficulty  of  transportation  and  taking  children  so  far  from  home. 

4.     Schools  better  classified;  better  instruction. 

7.     From  five  to  seven  miles. 

Allamakee.— Some  favor  the  plan,  but  more  oppose  it.  The  advan- 
tages are  better  schools,  because  of  larger  classes  and  more  enthusiasm; 
better  supervision  and  better  attendance.  The  disadvantages  are:  In 
rough  counties  it  would  be  impossible  to  gather  the  pupils  on  account  of 
extra  distance  traveled  to  get  to  the  schoolhouses;  sacrifice  of  seven  or  eight 
good  schoolhouses  in  each  township  and  the  erection  of  a  large  schoolhouse 
to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  of  a  township;  larger  expense,  requiring 
from  five  to  eight  teams  to  collect  pupils,  each  team  costing  as  much  as  to- 
hire  a  teacher.  Besides  it  would  require  from  three  to  five  teachers  to 
manage  the  central  school.  These  objections  may  be  removed  by  showing 
that  while  they  are  inconveniences  and  extra  cost  the  better  results  will 
amply  justify  the  change  for  the  same  reason  that  the  harvester  is  better  in 
the  grain  field  than  the  old-fa.shioned  sickle.  The  plan  that  costs  most  is 
the  best  and  better  results  follow 

7.     From  one  to  five  miles. 

Appanoose. — There  is  some  sentiment  in  favor  of  it.  The  advantages 
are  many,  the  chief  of  them  being  that  it  would  give  the  children  in  the 
country  the  benefit  of  a  graded  school  the  same  as  the  children  of  the  towns 
have.  The  great  disadvantage  is  the  transportation  problem.  Some  chil- 
dren would  have  to  be  ready  in  the  morning  at  an  unseemly  hour,  and  would 
of  course  not  get  home  until  late  in  the  evening.  The  roads  are  often  almost 
impassable.  When  the  transportation  problem  can  be  solved  satisfactorily 
this  is  the  system  in  my  judgment. 
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Audubon. — There  are  only  a  few  schools  in  the  county  where  it  would 
be  practicable  to  close  them  and  transport  the  children  to  another  school 
unless  a  central  school  was  established.  For  that  reason  the  question  has  not 
been  discussed  very  much,  but  I  think  the  people  would  favor  it  where  it  is 
practicable. 

By  consolidation  the  schools  could  be  graded  better.  The  children  of  the 
whole  township  would  be  brought  together  in  one  building,  and  so  have  the 
advantage  of  larger  and  stronger  classes.  The  children  of  the  rural  districts 
would  be  given  a  chance  to  obtain  as  good  an  education  at  home  as  those 
who  live  in  town.  It  would  increase  the  attendance  by  keeping  the  older 
children  in  school  longer.  It  would  enhance  the  value  of  land  in  the  entire 
township. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  would  be  the  length  of  time  that  children  liv- 
ing in  the  extreme  comer  of  the  township  would  be  compelled  to  be  on  the 
road,  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  roads  at  some  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  objections  are  the  time  children  would  be  compelled  to  be  away  from 
home;  the  expense  of  transportation,  and  it  is  claimed  it  would  depreciate 
the  value  of  land  that  was  located  quite  a  distance  from  the  school.  The 
first  objection  is  hard  to  remove.  The  only  way  I  would  know  how  to  meet 
that  objection  is  to  improve  the  roads  so  as  to  reduce  the  time  as  much  as 
possible.  The  last  objection  may  be  removed  by  showing  that  the  value  of 
land  of  the  entire  township  will  be  raised . 

7.    Five  or  six  miles. 

Benton. — Sentiment  is  manifested  on  both  sides.  As  no  vote  has  been 
taken  in  any  corporation  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  believe  in  time  the  general 
sentiment  may  be  created  in  favor  of  consolidation. 

4.  The  educational  advantages  are  certainly  great.  Pupils  will  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  graded  school .  A  broader  and  deeper  course  of  study 
can  be  given  the  pupils;  the  advantages  of  special  teachers  in  the  grades; 
the  supervision  of  a  superintendent,  will  all  standout  prominently  as  advan- 
tages over  the  present  plan. 

6.  The  principal  objections  raised  in  this  county  are  bad  roads,  more 
expensive,  greater  influence  for  evil  on  account  of  increased  numbers. 

7.  Six  miles. 

Black  Hawk.— Four  districts  have  consolidated  and  are  transporting 
children.  Sentiment  in  the  county  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable  and  there  is  no 
dissatisfaction  where  the  system  has  been  tried .  The  following  experiments 
have  been  made  in  this  county: 

Independent  district  No.  4,  Waterloo  township— Children  furnish  their 
own  transportation,  but  the  district  pays  tuition,  and  stabling  of  horses 
in  town;  attend  West  Waterloo;  schoolhouse  in  district  sold. 

Independent  district  No.  4,  Big  Creek  township— A  man  is  hired  by  the 
board  of  directors  to  transport  all  the  pupils  to  an  adjoining  district  in  Ben- 
ton county;  schoolhouse  too  old;  abandoned. 

Sub-district  No.  1,  Orange  township — Pupils  furnish  their  own  trans- 
portation, but  district  pays  tuition  for  pupils  in  West  Waterloo;  schoolhouse 
good  new  brick;  locked  up. 

Sub-district  No,  6,  Lincoln  township— One  man  hired  for  one  year  to 
transport  all  pupils  in  the  district  to  an  adjoining  school  in  same  township; 
schoolhouse  in  fair  condition;  locked  up. 
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In  all  the  above  cases  schools  had  too  few  pupils  to  maintain  a  good 
school. 

Lincoln  township  has  voted  to  consolidate  all  of  the  schools  of  the  town- 
ship (9),  and  voted  $5,000  to  build  a  central  schoolhouse.  This  «as 
decided  upon  after  a  committee  had  visited  other  localities  where  the  system 
had  been  tried  and  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  merits  and  its  prac- 
tical workings.  The  committee  was  composed  of  one  man  who  was  opposed 
to  the  experiment,  one  who  was  in  favor  of  it  and  the  county  superintendent. 
The  man  who  was  opposed  was  completely  convinced  by  what  he  saw. 

Everything  is  in  favor  of  consolidation.  It  means  better  equipment, 
better  schoolhouses,  better  teachers,  better  schools,  more  schooling;  keeps 
boys  and  girls  away  from,  the  town  at  an  age  when  they  are  most  easily  led 
astray,  and  gives  the  poor  boy  or  girl  an  opportunity  to  get  more  education 
than  they  could  get  in  any  other  way.  One  year  in  the  consolidated  schools 
is  equal  to  two  years  in  the  district  school.  It  raises  the  price  of  land.  The 
•only  argument  against  consolidation  is  the  long  distance  some  pupils  would 
have  to  be  transported. 

5.  Most  parents  favor  it. 

6.  Transportation  is  the  only  objection  and  that  will  gradually  wear 
Away  as  the  people  become  accustomed  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

7.  That  would  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads.     In  ordinarily 
good  roads,  five  or  six  miles  can  be  traveled  in  one  hour,  and  the  average' 
<:ountry  pupils  take  that  time  in  going  to  the  district  school .     A  good  team 
can  walk  four  miles  per  hour,  so  in  one  hour  the  pupils,  in  ordinary  times, 
can  travel  five  or  six  miles  with  profit  to  themselves  and  the  district. 

Have  some  good  sensible  addresses  made  at  farmers'  institutes. 

Boone. —Nothing  done,  but  sentiment  in  the  county  is  favorable  to  clos- 
ing small  schools  and  transporting  pupils  to  other  schools. 

Brbmbr. — The  sentiment  of  consolidating  school  districts  and  transport- 
ing children  to  a  school  located  in  the  center  of  a  township  is,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  very  favorable  to  such  change  when  the  proper 
time  comes.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  school  officers  and  others 
interested  in  the  schools,  and  I  found  them  almost  without  exception  in  favor 
of  the  plan.  All  admit  that  it  will  cost  less  to  maintain  the  school,  that  it 
will  give  the  children  better  educational  advantages  and  that  it  will  give 
their  children  in  time  the  advantage  of  attending  a  high  school  or  a  well 
graded  school  at  home.  The  expense  of  changing  from  the  present  sjrstem 
to  the  proposed  one  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  making  the 
change  at  this  time. 

Buchanan.— Two  districts  are  transporting  pupils  and  five  have  consoli- 
dated .  The  sentiment  in  the  county  is  favorable  to  the  plan  and  the  parents 
are  generally  satisfied  where  it  has  been  tried.  The  advantages  are  larger 
schools,  increased  enthusiasm  and  that  districts  will  be  able  to  pay  salaries 
that  will  secure  a  far  better  grade  of  teachers.  The  objections  are  largely 
imaginary  and  may  be  removed  by  a  better  understanding  of  the  plan.  Ultra 
conservatism,  prejudice,  selfish  motives,  and  failure  of  appreciation  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  schools  interfere  with  the  adoption  of  the  system. 
The  experiments  in  this  county  are  as  follows: 

Washington  No.  3.— School  has  closed  and  pupils  transported  to  Otter- 
ville  where  they  have  a  two-room  building.     The  experiment  proved  very 
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satisfactory,  and  in  my  judgment  No.  3  would  not  have  been  reopened  if  a 
certain  person  had  not  lost  a  more  lucrative  position. 

Buffalo  No.  7.— Two  pupils  are  transported  to  No.  1,  and  proved  satis- 
factory; school  still  closed. 

In  other  districts  schools  were  closed  but  no  transportation  provided . 

Byron  No.  8.  Reopened  apparently  to  enable  interested  parties  to  keep 
teacher  at  home. 

7.     Three  to  five  miles,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

£zi>erience  has  taught  me  that  the  campaign  of  education  on  the  subject 
of  consolidation  must  be  carried  on  with  more  zeal  than  ever.  The  people 
must  be  shown  that  without  excessive  taxation  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
supply  our  rural  schools  with  competent  teachers  under  the  present  system . 
The  rural  children  of  Iowa  are  entitled  to  the  best  there  is,  and  it  is  our 
boundeo  duty  to  keep  up  the  fight  for  equality  in  school  privileges  until  the 
country -child  has  the  same,  if  not  better,  educational  advantages  than  are 
enjoyed  by  the  children  of  our  cities. 

BuBNA  Vista.— No  district  school  has  been  closed  permanently.  Six 
have  been  closed  temporarily  but  no  pupils  have  been  transported  to  other 
schools.  The  sentiment  is  at  present  divided.  The  majority  are  against  the 
plan.    I  think,  however,  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  plan  is  gp^owing. 

The  advantages  would  be  larger  and  better  gp^aded  schools  wilh  more 
advanced  classes.  This  would  result  in  keeping  the  older  pupils  in  school 
longer.  Fewer  and  better  schools  would  mean  fewer  and  better  paid 
teachers  and,  in  general,  a  higher  educational  level  in  the  rural  districts. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  would  be  the  great  distance  some  pupils  would 
have  to  go,  and  the  bad  influence  which  the  removal  of  the  sub-district 
schoolhouse  would  have  upon  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  people. 
The  central  school  would  mean  the  end  of  the  rural  Sunday-school  and  the 
evening  debating  societies,  which  have  had  a  wide  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  American  people.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  to  adopt 
the  central  school  plan  but  they  have  been  voted  down  by  surprisingly  large 
majorities. 

Parents  object  that  small  pupils  would  be  too  far  from  liome  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident.  The  roads  are  impassable  part  of  the  year.  Reliable 
drivers  cannot  be  had  without  great  expense .  The  system  g^ves  unfair  advan- 
tage to  those  living  near  the  center  of  the  township. 

Pupils  might  be  transported  three  or  four  miles  with  safety.  Hence  two 
or  three  schools  for  each  township  would  be  more  practicable. 

BuTLBR.— One  sub-dislrict  closed  its  school  and  the  pupils  attended  the 
next  school  in  the  same  township.  One  independent  district  closed  its  school 
and  sent  pupils  to  another  independent  district.  One  conveyance  was  used 
to  transport  five  pupils  to  the  Shell  Rock  school  at  a  cost  of  $4.00  per  month. 
The  other  nine  of  the  fourteen  preferred  to  furnish  their  own  transportation 
and  were  satisfied  to  have  their  tuition  paid . 

The  sentiment  is  fast  growing  in  favor  of  the  closing  of  small  schools  and 
transporting  to  others.  I  think  by  consolidating  we  will  have  fewer  but 
better  qualified  teachers,  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  classes.  It  would 
enable  better  classification  and  gradation,  and  it  would  also  be  cheaper. 

5.     The  great  majority  like  it. 
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The  only  plausible  objection  I  .have  heard  is  that  young  children  ought 
riot  to  be  kept  on  the  road  so  long  as  is  often  necessary. 

Calhoun. — No  pupils  have  been  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict in  any  of  the  districts  of  this  county.  A  few  of  the  smaller  schools 
have  been  discontinued  and  the  pupils  in  those  districts  attend  nearby  schools 
and  transport  themselves  without  asking  any  transportation  or  transporta- 
tion money  from  the  school  corporations.  Nos.  4,  6,  and  8,  Sherman  town- 
ship, and  No.  4,  Lincoln  township,  have  been  discontinued.  The  plan 
seems  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  people  of  those  townships  wherein  it  has 
been  tried. 

'  I  think  the  plan  of  consolidation  is  favorably  impressing  the  people  in 
general.  I  believe  it  is  the  true  way  of  solving  the  rural  school  problem.  It 
seems  the  most  plausible  and  most  sensible  way. 

Some  of  the  objections  met  here  are  that  land  will  depreciate  in  those 
districts  wherein  there  is  no  school;  bad  roads;  long  distance  to  travel;  time 
on  the  road;  also,  a  sort  of  prejudice  against  any  change  or  modification  of 
the  old  district  plan.  I  believe  that  bad  roads  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
to  overcome.  I  also  believe  that  in  some  townships  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  consolidate  the  whole  township  in  one  school,  but  into  two,  perhaps 
three. 

Pupils  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  transferred  with  safety  to  themselves  and 
profit  to  the  district  four  miles,  probably  five. 

Advantages  of  consolidation  are  numerous.  In  general— better  schools, 
greater  results,  better  teachers  at  better  salaries,  with  really  no  greater 
expense. 

Carroll.— Sentiment  in  county  does  not  favor  the  plan.  It  is  the  only 
hope  of  ever  having  efficient  rural  schools.  Our  school  townships  are  none 
too  large  and  the  sub- districts  may  be  successfully  consolidated  into 
one  central  school.     The  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty  of  transportation. 

Cass. — Nothing  has  been  done  but  the  people  of  the  county  look  with 
favor  upon  the  proposition  to  close  small  schools  and  transport  pupils  to 
others. 

Cedar  .  —Pupils  have  not  been  transported  at  public  exense  in  any  district. 

Sub-district  No.  2,  Red  Oak  township,  has  been  closed  about  a  year  and 
one-half  and  pupils  sent  to  other  schools,  their  tuition  being  paid  from  school 
fund.  Fremont  No.  4,  Fremont  township,  will  be  closed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  and  tuition  of  pupils  will  be  paid  in  the  Mechanicsville  school. 

The  majority  of  patrons  seem  to  favor  maintaining  the  small  schools. 

I  think  that  the  plan  of  consolidation,  if  generally  adopted ,  would  double 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Teachers  could  do  better  work  with  two  or  three 
grades  than  with  eight  or  nine.  There  is  more  enthusiasm  in  large  classes 
than  in  small  ones.  Teachers  would  receive  higher  salaries  and  could  afford 
better  preparation.  Not  so  many  teachers  would  be  required  to  fill  the 
schools,  hence  the  good  teachers  could  be  retained  and  the  others  dropped. 
The  result  would  be  better  work .  The  main  objection  which  patrons  raise 
to  consolidation  is  difficulty  of  transportation.  I  think  that  these  objections 
will  not  be  removed  until  the  plan  shall  have  been  tried  successfully  in  our 
own  county. 

So  far  as  I  know  No.  2,  Red  Oak  township,  is  satisfied. 
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7.  Six  miles.  Many  children  walk  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  miles. 
I  think  they  could  more  easily  ride  six  miles  in  a  suitable  conveyance. 

Cbrro  Gordo. — Three  districts  have  transported  pupils  but  none  have 
been  consolidated.  The  plan  is  growing  in  favor.  In  Lake  township  one 
team  has  been  employed  for  several  years  but  has  grown  in  disfavor  by  the 
patrons,  therefore,  last  spring  they  voted  to  build  another  schoolhouse.  I 
think  the  board  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  some  one  to  haul  the  pupils. 

Advantages: 

a.  Better  teachers  will  be  secured. 

b.  Larger  salaries  will  be  paid  them . 
r.     More  efficient  work  done. 

d.  Attendance  more  regular. 

e.  Increased  punctuality. 

/.  Better  associations  for  pupils  (more  pupils  of  their  own  age  and 
class) . 

g.    Closer  supervision  by  the  county  superintendent. 
Disadvantages: 

a.  Long  distance  for  some  of  the  pupils  to  ride. 

b .  Bad  condition  of  the  roads  a  part  of  the  year. 
7.    Five  miles. 

Cherokke.— One  district  has  closed  its  school  and  transported  the  chil- 
dren to  another  school.  Sentiment  is  in  an  unsettled  condition.  The  system 
has  been  so  little  tried  in  this  county  that  people  know  very  little  about  it 
and  are  divided  in  their  opinions. 

Advantages: 

a.  Pupils  in  the  country  have  the  benefits  of  a  graded  school. 

b.  Teachers  may  make  special  preparation  for  gp^ades  in  which  they  are 
to  teach. 

c.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  come  from  numbers. 

d.  More  personal  work  from  teacher  and  longer  recitation  periods. 

e.  Several  teachers  working  together  accomplish  better  results — exchange 
ideas. 

/.    Schools  are  better  supervised ,  better, supplied  with  apparatus,  books 
and  maps,  and  have  better  buildings. 
Disadvantages: 

a.  The  chief  disadvantages  come  from  poor  roads  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  proper  conveyances  and  proper  persons  to  transport  pupils. 

b.  Parents  dislike  to  send  children  a  great  distance  from  home. 
7.    About  four  or  five  miles. 

Chickasaw. — Sentiment  at  present  is  not  favorable.  Advantages:  Bet- 
ter classification.     Objection:    Increased  cost.     Show  them  their  mistake. 

Clarke.— Sentiment  is  favorable  to  the  plan.  The  advantages  are  bet- 
ter grading,  better  schools,  bstter  schoolhouses,  and  the  attendance  and 
punctuality  will  be  improved.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty  of 
transportation. 

7.    Not  more  than  six  miles. 

Clay. — Some  townships  are  quite  favorable  to  the  plan  and  some  are 
very  much  opposed . 

Advantages:    We  could  certainly  have  better  schools  and  better  teachers t 
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and  I  should  think  the  expense  would  be  less  per  pupil  after  the  plan  was  in 
operation. 

The  first  expense,  sending  young  children  so  far  from  home  and  lessen* 
ing  the  value  of  farm  property  situated  some  distance  from  the  schoolhouso 
are  some  of  the  objections. 

Disadvantages:  Too  far  to  send  children  from  home,  bad  roads,  lack  o£ 
confidence  in  bus  drivers. 

7.     From  three  to  four  miles. 

Clayton. — No  experiments  have  been  made,  and  sentiment  is  strongly 
opposed. 

Advantages:  Better  teachers,  more  systematic  work,  better  equipment, 
closer  supervision  by  county  superintendent,  more  enthusiasm,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention . 

Disadvantages:  It  will  take  the  older  boys  and  g^rls  out  of  school  earlier 
than  if  they  could  attend  school  a  mile  or  so  from  home.  Transportation  is 
inconvenient  in  this  county,  as  about  two- thirds  of  the  people  live  off  some 
distance  from  the  road  (public  highway).  Fathers^  brothers,  cousins, 
nephews,  and  great-grandfathers  could  not  hire  their  relatives  and  so  get  a 
few  paltry  cents  out  of  the  district  treasury  and  give  in  return  no  value.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  reason  why  it  should  be  fought  by  some  people. 
Increased  expense  would  follow  transportation.  This  county  is  too  rough 
to  transport. 

7.  It  depends  upon  the  relief  of  the  country — prairie  counties,  about  five 
miles;  in  my  county,  not  over  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles. 

Clinton. — 1.    None.     Pupils  have  been  transferred  but  not  transported. 

2.  Consolidation  has  not  been  tried. 

3.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  for  the  discontinuing  of  small  schools, 
but  it  has  not  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  general  sentiment.  I 
believe  th^ general  sentiment  is  adverse  to  it  at  the  present  time. 

4.  a.    Advantages: 

1 .  Better  schools  by  reason  of  attendance  being  such  as  to  insure 

enthusiasm  and  interest. 

2.  Most  economic  plan. 

3.  Insures  better  teaching. 

4.  A  healthier  educational  sentiment  is  aroused. 
d.     Disadvantages: 

1.  Lack  of  means  of  transportation. 

2.  Bad  roads  affect  attendance. 

3.  Where  a  large  number  of  children  are  brought  together,  the 

moral  life  of  a  child  cannot   be  closely  guarded   by  a 
teacher. 

5.  They  are  favorable  to  it;  that  is,  where  pupils  have  been  transferred 
to  graded  schools  from  small  schools  that  have  been  discontinued,  it  has 
proven  very  satisfactory. 

6.  The  greatest  objections  urged  against  consolidation  are  the  deprecia- 
tion of  land  values  in  remote  parts  of  the  districts,  bad  roads  making  trans* 
portation  almost  impossible  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  mingling 
of  many  children  of  all  classes  being  against  the  highest  moral  development. 
For  the  first  and  last  objections  there  seem  to  be  no  solutions,  and  for  the 
second  objection,  good  roads  will  remove  it. 
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7.  How  far  children  may  be  transferred  depends  entirely  upon  local  con- 
ditions and  the  age  and  the  health  of  the  children.  In  some  places  in  thi& 
county  transferring  children  six  or  seven  miles  would  seem  just  as  feasible 
as  transferring  them  two  or  three  miles  in  other  parts.  I  would  put  the 
maximum  distance  at  six  miles. 

Crawford. — The  system  has  been  somewhat  discussed  and  in  localities 
is  favored.  The  chief  objections  are  rough  roads  and  amount  and  length  of 
time  children  must  be  gone  from  home. 

7.    Within  a  radius  of  two  miles. 

Dallas. — Pupils  in  Union  township  have  been  transported  to  Dexter  for 
about  four  years.  The  plan  is  a  success  and  is  approved  by  the  people. 
The  sentiment  of  the  county  is  in  favor  of  the  system  and  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  economy. 

7.    Three  to  four  miles. 

Davis.     Sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  closing  small  schools. 

Decatur. — No  transportation  or  consolidation  but  people  look  favorably 
upon  the  plan.  No  objections  are  heard  and  it  has  many  advantages  and 
few  disadvantages. 

7.    Three  to  five  miles. 

Delawark.— System  not  tried  and  sentiment  in  county  not  developed.  It 
would  secure  better  supervision  and  better  teachers  One  of  the  objections 
made  is  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  house  for  the  principal  and  the 
corps  of  teachers  at  the  central  school.  If  so,  how  will  it  lessen  the  expensed 

7.    Five. to  six  miles. 

DBS  MoiNBS. — ^Jackson  township,  a  small  township  containing  about 
twelve  sections  of  land,  has  but  two  schools.  Last  winter  it  was  decided  to 
close  one  of  the  schools  and  transport  the  pupils  to  the  other.  They  got  into 
some  trouble  about  whether  the  pupils  should  come  out  to  the  main  road  or 
whether  the  vehicle  should  go  to  each  house.  It  was  decided  that  the  pupils 
should  meet  the  wa^on  at  the  road ,  which  made  some  of  the  patrons  angry 
and  they  would  not  send  their  children  to  schooL  It  will  be  tried  again  this 
year,  I  hope  with  better  success.  The  sentiment  in  the  county  is  about 
evenly  divided.  The  system  would  secure  better  grading,  allowing  a  teacher 
more  time  to  each  subject.  It  is  less  expensive,  with  a  better  grade  of  work. 
About  the  only  objection  is  that  some  of  the  pupils  must  leave  home  early 
in  the  morning  and  arrive  home  late  in  the  evening.  Some  say  the  small 
schools  may  in  time  become  larger  again  and  others  think  it  would  be  more 
expensive.     Bad  roads  is  another  objection. 

7.    Abont  four  miles. 

Dickinson.— Pupils  in  only  one  district.  Lake  Park,  have  been  trans- 
ported, and  the  sentiment  is  good  in  the  county  for  the  system.  Thirteen 
schools  will  be  closed  this  winter  and  the  people  are  well  satisfied.  The 
plan  insures  better. teachers,  classification,  grading,  and  better  advantages  in 
general.  The  objections  are  on  account  of  bad  roads  and  pupils  being  too 
long  away  from  home. 

Lloyd  township  voted  $3,500  for  a  center  high  school  last  March.  The 
building  is  being  built  to  be  finished  October  1, 1901.  This  plan  closes  nine 
sub-districts.  A  very  few  object  to  the  plan.  At  first  and  in  the  voting, 
twenty  three  voted  against  the  plan,  but  most  of  them  are  now  in  harmony 
with  the  idea.    The  success  of  this  township  practically  means  every  town* 
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ship  in  Dickinson  county  having  the  same  plan  save  two  townships.  The 
lakes  dividing  those,  it  will  never  be  practical  with  one  building. 

Milford  township  and  Excelsior  township  voted  the  same  plan,  but  we 
thought  best  to  wait  a  year  and  see  the  outcome  of  Lloyd ,  and  if  Lloyd  is  a 
success,  these  two  will  build  buildings  next  year. 

Silver  Lake  has  three  schools  beside  Lake  Park  in  their  township,  but 
only  a  few  months  each  year  do  they  have  any  school. 

The  only  thing  which  stands  in  the  way  is  bad  roads.  They  have  been 
worked  but  little.  It's  my  opinion  that  inside  of  two  years  we  will  have  five 
<;enter  high  schools,  and  the  pupils  in  five  townships  will  be  transported  to 
these  schools. 

7.     Six  or  seven  miles. 

Dubuque. — In  the  small  districts  teachers  receive  a  small  salary  for  six  or 
seven  months.  Patrons  claim  that  this  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than 
to  have  pupils  transported.  In  many  cases  they  can  establish  a  graded  school 
and  have  better  teachers.  Some  of  the  disadvantages  are  that  the  pupils 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  wagon  at  a  fixed  time  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Where  the  roads  are  rough  and  hilly,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  river 
'Counties,  pupils  will  be  exposed  to  the  weather  too  long.  Many  of  the 
larger  pupils  are  needed  at  home  to  do  chores  By  closing  the  schools 
within  a  reasonable  distance  some  of  them  would  be  deprived  of  school  con- 
venciences.  Some  of  the  objections  may  be  removed  by  improving  the 
roads. 

7.     Not  to  exceed  four  miles. 

Emmbt.— Consolidation  has  been  tried  in  some  districts  temporarily  with 
good  effect,  but  the  general  sentiment  in  the  rural  districts  appears  to  be 
very  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Though  frequently  schools  have  been  closed  in 
this  county  and  pupils  transported,  it  has  been  because  a  suitable  teacher 
could  not  be  obtained  or  on  account  of  lack  of  schoolhouse  or  because  the 
school  was  small,  yet  we  can  scarcely  say  that  we  have  tried  consolidation 
and  it  would  not  be  well  to  insist  on  trying  it  in  this  county.  Some  of  the 
boards  have  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  try  it  but  none  have  been  brave 
enough  to  meet  the  opposition  to  an  effective  trial.  The  advantages  of  con- 
solidation are: 

a.     Better  classification. 

d.     Class  interest. 

c.  Elimination  of  weak  teachers. 

d.  Closer  supervision. 

e.  Better  attendance. 
The  disadvantages  are: 

a.  Pupils  farther  from  home. 

d.  School  farther  removed  from  people. 

c.  Difficulty  of  getting  proper  transportion . 

d.  Pupils  having  to  be  longer  away  from  home  in  winter. 

e.  Timidity  of  parents. 

Fayette. — No  experiments  have  been  made  but  the  idea  is  growing  in 
favor.  The  system  would  do  away  with  many  incompetent  teachers. 
There  would  be  longer  terms,  better  wages  for  teachers  and  better  classifi- 
cation of  pupils.  The  disadvantage  is  in  getting  pupils  to  the  central 
school.  It  would  be  better  to  take  in  small  territory  and  avoid  the  difficul- 
ties of  transportation . 
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Floyd. — In  four  districts  the  pupils  have  been  transported  and  the  parents 
think  it  abetter  plan.  It  is  growing  in  favor  among  the  people.  Several 
schools  have  been  forced  to  close  because  they  could  get  no  teacher.  Where 
pupils  need  not  leave  home  before  eight,  and  the  roads  are  good  or  not  bad 
for  any  considerable  time  during  the  year,  and  a  driver  of  sense  can  be  pro- 
cured ,  the  plan  will  stay  where  tried .  One  township  voted  on  the  proposi- 
tion last  March,  but  it  lost  by  a  small  majority.  It  will  probably  be  brought 
to  a  vote  in  another  township  next  spring.  Rural  people  are  slow  to  take  up 
with  new  notions  where  any  expense  is  attached. 

7.    About  five  miles. 

Franklin. — The  experiment  of  transporting  pupils  to  a  central  school 
has  not  been  tried  in  this  county .  The  matter  of  transportation  of  children 
4Uid  the  consolidation  of  schools  has  been  discussed  in  farmers'  institutes  and 
in  teachers'  meetings,  and  the  general  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment. It  is  particularly  true  that  where  the  attendance  is  small  and  the  per 
capita  cost  of  maintenance  large,  a  change  in  the  present  system  would  meet 
the  approval  of  the  patrons  of  our  schools.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
consolidation  of  districts  would  be: 

a.    An  increased  attendance. 

d.    The  employment  of  better  teachers. 

c.  A  decrease  in  the  average  cost  of  tuition. 

d.  And  the  procuring  of  more  and  better  apparatus. 

A  better  system  of  grading  could  be  adopted,  a  closer  supervision  made, 
and  the  schools  of  the  county  raised  to  a  higher  standard  if  fewer  and  better 
schools  were  established . 

Fremont. — Transportation  has  been  provided  in  one  sub-district  and  the 
people  are  in  favor  of  the  system.  It  provides  better  schools  at  less  expense. 
The  attendance  is  more  regular  and  tardiness  has  decreased. 

Greene. — The  outlook  is  favorable  JEor  the  system  in  this  county.  One 
•small  school  has  been  closed  and  the  pupils  attend  adjoining  schools, furnish- 
ing their  own  transportation.  We  have  one  township  high  school,  but  the 
pupils  furnish  their  own  conveyance.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. It  would  make  the  school  more  effective.  The  objections  are:  First t 
the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads  at  times;  second,  the  extra  expense  of 
building  a  schoolhouse  that  will  accommodate  the  children-  *  *  What  shall 
be  done  with  the  buildings  we  already  have?**  the  people  ask;  third,  the  fact 
that  from  remote  parts  of  the  township  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  children 
to  be  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours  on  the  road ,  thus  necessitating  their  start- 
ing about  seven  o'clock  and  not  getting  home  until  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  This  means  that  in  winter  they  must  leave  before  daylight  and  not 
return  until  after  dark. 

Grundy. — Pupils  are  being  transported  in  two  districts— from  sub-dis- 
trict No.  6,  in  Felix  township,  and  from  the  rural  independent  district  No. 
^,  Pleasant  Valley  township.  In  Felix  township  the  school  is  small,  and  the 
pupils  living  almost  as  near  other  adjoining  schools  and  the  parents  having 
no  objections,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  close  the  school.  In  the  other  school 
conditions  were  not  so  favorable.  Here  there  were  many  patrons  whose 
children  were  g^wn  up  and  not  attending  school  wanting  to  lessen  their 
taxes  conceived  the  idea  that  they  could  run  the  school  cheaper,  closed  it 
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and  transported  the  pupils  to  other  schools.  This  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. We  had  considerable  trouble  with  some  of  the  patrons.  One 
family  sold  their  farm  and  left  the  district  on  account  of  the  school  privileges. 
In  my  opinion,  even  though  the  school  is  small,  it  would  be  better  to  hold 
a  school  than  to  have  the  neighborhood  torn  to  pieces  to  save  a  few  paltry 
dollars. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  sentiment  in  this  county  is  ia 
favor  of  closing  small  schools,  providing  it  will  lessen  the  taxes  to  the 
patrons  and  give  the  children  transported  better  school  privileges. 

In  my  opinion  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  the  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts and  the  transportation  of  pupils.  The  claim,  I  know,  is  being  made 
that  we  would  have  better  school  buildings,  better  teachers,  cheaper  and 
better  schools,  better  attendance,  and  no  pupils  absent  or  tardy.  Those  who 
are  opposed  to  consolidation  claim  that  in  the  end  there  will  be  nothing^ 
gained  by  radically  changing  our  school  system.  A  few  of  their  reasons  are 
as  follows:  It  would  remove  the  school  from  the  home.  Farm  lands  farthest 
away  from  the  schools  would  depreciate  in  value.  Small  children  would 
have  to  ride  too  far  to  get  to  school.  Parents  would  be  deprived  of  the  help 
of  their  children  when  they  live  a  great  distance  from  the  school.  When 
roads  are  in  bad  condition  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  to  school  if  the  home 
was  five  or  six  miles  from  the  school,  as  in  many  cases  it  would  be.  I  believe 
that  our  country  schools  with  all  of  their  short-comings,  as  told  to  us  by 
many  leaders  in  the  higher  education,  are  better  schools  for  the  training  of 
pupils  in  the  common  branches  than  the  much  exploited  graded  schools  o£ 
today.  I  believe  that  more  harm  has  been  done  our  country  schools  by  beings 
talked  down  by  many  people  who  received  their  first  training  in  them  and 
who  have  risen  to  occupy  many  of  the  first  places  in  the  land,  than  can  be 
remedied  in  the  next  decade.  The  way  to  make  schools  better  is  to  uphold 
them.  Although  the  country  teacher  may  as  a  rule  not  be  equal  to  the  one 
in  the  grades,  yet  the  constant  drill  and  review  the  pupil  gets  will  in  my 
opinion  more  than  make  up  for  the  difference  if  any  exists.  In  the  grades- 
it  is  too  much  of  a  machine  grind.  The  pupils  have  not  the  benefits  of  the 
review  so  essential  in  the  common  branches.  Forced  along  or  held  back, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  machine-like  grip  until  he  is  turned  out  a  gpraduate 
in  many  cases  knowing  nothing  more  than  that  he  is  such  graduate.  If  the 
leaders  in  education  would  encourage  the  patrons  of  the  country  schools  by 
telling  them  the  facts  that  the  schools  are  good  but  can  be  made  better;  that 
the  school  system  that  we  now  have  is  as  good  as  any  known  system;  that 
better  schoolhouses  and  better  wages  would  in  most  cases  mean  better 
teachers  and  that  those  conditions  would  mean  better  schools,  in  my  opinion 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  making  our  schools  better.  I  am  a  believer  in 
our  school  system  as  it  is.  I  believe  that  it  would  not  be  best  for  our  boys 
or  our  girls  for  us  to  fight  their  battles  for  them .  That  the  walk  of  a  mile  or 
more  through  a  storm  may  be  the  means  of  showing  a  child  that  he  can  do 
something.  The  great  danger  of  our  schools,  as  I  see  it,  is,  that  we  are 
training  our  children  not  to  work  with  their  hands.  Boys  and  girls  all  over 
the  country  are  being  sent  out  of  school  not  able  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
common  labor  so  that  the  professions  are  becoming  congested  and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  the  necessary  help  on  the  farm  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  better  wages  are  being  offered  for  help  of  this  kind  than  for  almost  any 
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other.  In  order  to  have  a  graded  school  conditions  must  be  favorable  for 
that  kind  of  school.  Parents  must  live  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  school 
and  follow  an  occupation  so  that  their  children  may  attend  regularly  through- 
out the  year.  In  the  country  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  as  in  the  town, 
therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  the  same  kind  of  a  school.  In 
the  country  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  parents  to  keep  the  older  children 
out  of  school  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  assist  in  the  work  on  the  farm.  When 
they  return  they  are  behind  their  grade  and  either  a  special  grade  will  have 
to  be  provided  for  them  or  may  be  they  will  be  ashamed  to  fall  behind  and 
will  drop  out  of  school  altogether,  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  In 
conclusion  let  me  say,  in  my  opinion,  that  if  instead  of  telling  the  people 
that  their  schools  are  not  good;  that  they  need  another  system;  that  they 
ought  to  have  something  different  than  they  now  have,  would  tell  them  that 
our  schools,  so  far  as  results  are  concerned,  are  the  best  in  the  world,  that 
Iowa  has  the  lowest  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  of  any  state  in  the  United  States, 
that  men  who  received  their  preliminary  training  in  the  country  schools  of 
Iowa  are  holding  many  of  the  best  positions,  politically  or  otherwise,  in  the 
world  today,  that  we  do  not  'pay  enough  wages,  that  a  teacher,  if  they 
expect  an  expert,  ought  to  receive  wages  enough  to  live  and  lay  up  a  little 
for  a  rainy  day,  that  a  teacher  of  the  right  kind  ought  to  have  at  least  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  that  we  ought  to  offer  some  kind  of  an  incentive  to 
teachers  to  become  experts  in  the  common  branches.  I  believe  that  along 
this  line,  rather  than  along  the  line  of  consolidation  and  transportation,  we 
will  find  the  true  solution  of  the  country  school  problem . 

GuTHRiB. — The  plan  has  not  been  tried.  Sentiment  is  against  it.  I 
think  four  sub-districts  might  be  consolidated.  It  would  furnish  a  graded 
school.  The  disadvantage  is  the  distance  to  be  traveled,  and  people  in  this 
county  think  the  expense  would  be  increased.     That  is  their  great  objection. 

Hamilton. — Transportation  has  been  furnished  in  one  district.  The 
sentiment  seems  to  be  against  the  plan ,  though  it  would  furnish  better  kept 
schools.  The  usual  objections  are  bad^roads,  too  great  distance  to  be 
traveled,  but  in  my  opinion  many  hate  to  see  the  little  old  schoolhouse 
removed  from  their  immediate  vicinity.    This  is  the  real  reason. 

7.    Eight  miles. 

Hancock. — Consolidation  has  been  tried  in  the  school  townships  of  Gar- 
field and  Twin  Lakes  with  satisfactory  results.  In  two  other  districts  it  was 
decided  to  give  up  schools,  but  transportation  could  not  be  secured,  and  the 
schools  were  taught  as  usual.  The  sentiment  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  favor 
of  closing  smaller  schools,  but  directors  are  afraid  to  do  so  for  fear  of 
offending  school  patrons. 

Advantages  of  consolidation: 

a.  Secures  better  classification  of  pupils. 

b.  Insures  better  teachers. 

c.  Better  interest  in  school  work  on  the  part  ot  teacher  and  pupil. 

d.  Better  buildings  and  apparatus. 

e.  It  is  economical. 

The  disadvantages  are  imaginary  rather  than  real,  provided,  however, 
that  the  distance  is  not  too  great  and  pupils  have  comfortable  conveyance 
and  careful  guardians. 

Some  objections  are: 
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a.  Bad  roads. 

b.  Difficulty  of  securing  responsible  drivers. 

c.  Parents  want  the  service  of  children  after  school  hours. 
7.  Four  miles. 

Hardin.— Transportation  has  been  tried  in  six  districts  but  there  has 
been  no  consolidation  of  districts.  Sentiment  in  favor  of  consolidation  is 
growing  and  the  people  are  ready  for  a  little  more  radical  legislation.  In 
the  six  districts  in  this  county  where  pupils  have  been  transported  to  other 
schools  the  sentiment  is  unanimous  for  the  system.  The  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  Strongly  in  favor  of  it.  Five  of  the  six  schools  were  transported  to 
graded  schools  and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  one-room  country 
schoolhouses  in  these  districts  have  been  permanently  abandoned  and  per- 
manent arrangements  for  tuition  in  the  graded  schools  and  transportation 
thereto  have  been  made. 

The  advantages  are  better  teachers,  better  schoolrooms,  more  apparatus, 
longer  terms  and  better  attendance.  About  the  only  objection  is  the  prob- 
able increase  in  school  expenses.  The  only  way  to  remove  this  objection  is 
by  actually  trying  transportation . 

7.     About  six  miles. 

7.     About  six  miles. 

Henry.- Nothing  done  and  sentiment  in  the  county  is  wavering.  The 
advantages  are  economy  and  better  system.  The  objections  are  that  too 
much  time  must  be  spent  on  the  road,  and  by  some  that  **Too  many 
teachers  will  be  thrown  out.'* 

Howard. — One  township  transported  about  a  dozen  children  last  winter, 
instead  of  paying  tuition  to  another  district,  and  it  produced  a  good  effect. 
The  patrons  are  mostly  in  favoj;  of  the  system .  The  sentiment  in  the  county 
is  conservative.  The  objections  are  that  children  are  exposed  in  the  cold  too 
long  and  the  older  ones  are  absent  at  chore  time.  Better  roads  will  remove 
many  objections. 

7.     Not  more  than  five  miles. 

Humboldt.— During  the  past  year  transportation  has  been  paid  for  out 
of  the  public  funds  in  only  one  school  district.  The  pupils  from  another 
have  had  their  tuition  paid  by  the  school  district  in  which  they  reside,  but 
the  district  did  not  pay  for  their  transportation.  I  think  that  consolidation 
will  lessen  the  number  of  teachers,  hence  as  a  whole  we  can  have  better 
teachers.  The  objections  are:  part  of  the  time  the  roads  are  very  muddy; 
care  of  children  on  the  road,  and  distance  from  home  for  small  children. 
But  back  of  this  there  is  a  spirit  of  conservatism,  and  in  some  instances 
predjudice  against  any  general  change  in  our  system  of  public  schools.  I 
think  that  the  membership  of  the  school  board  should  be  smaller;  that  the 
directors  should  be  elected  from  the  school  township  at  large,  and  that  they 
should  receive  adequate  compensation  for  their  services,  the  same  as  other 
township  and  county  officers  do. 

Ida. — Two  districts  in  Ida  Grove  have  been  consolidated  and  the  pupils 
transported  with  good  results.  Patrons  are  in  favor  of  the  system.  The 
sentiment  in  the  county  is  good. 

7.     Three  to  four  miles. 

Iowa.— The  sentiment  for  and  agaiust  the  system,  which  has  not  been 
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tried  in  this  county,  is  about  evenly  divided.     The  only  disadvantage  is  in 
the  difficulty  of  transportation . 

7.     Five  miles. 

Jackson. — No  recent  experiments  have  been  made.  A  good  feeling  exists 
which  in  time  will  culminate  in  consolidation.  The  advantages  are  economy 
higher  average  attendance  and  the  rescue  of  several  groups  of  children  who 
seldom  attend  school.  The  only  experiment  was  some  years  ago  and  was 
very  successful.  In  some  sections  of  rough  country  objections  cannot  be 
removed.    Here  transportation  should  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  miles. 

Jasper. — The  sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  the  plan.  The  question 
will  come  up  in  some  townships  next  spring.  So  far  transportation  has  been 
furnished  only  in  a  very  few  isolated  cases  where  a  pupil  was  too  far  from 
his  own  school.  The  advantages  are  graded  work,  larger  classes  and  fewer 
of  them  in  each  school,  better  teachers,  better  wages,  probably  less  expense, 
probably  more  regfular  attendance.  The  main  objection  urged  is  the  bad 
condition  of  the  roads  at  some  seasons. 

7.    Three  or  four  miles. 

Jbffbrson. — So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  county 
look  upon  consolidation  of  schools  and  transportation  of  children  as  some- 
thing impractical  and  a  condition  that  exists  only  in  theory.  However,  a 
few  persons  in  several  townships  are  warm  advocates  of  consolidation  and 
are  agitating  the  subject  with  results  that  may  tell  in  the  future. 

Advantages  of  consolidation:  A  larger  school  brings  the  teachers  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  superior  teacher;  the  teachers  come  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  discuss  plans,  methods,  etc.,  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
each  stimulates  the  efforts  of  the  others.  The  school  can  be  better  classified 
with  fewer  classes  in  each  room .  The  classes  being  fewer  and  classification 
better,  enables  the  teacher  to  care  for  more  pupils,  to  concentrate  her  forces 
and  make  better  preparation  for  her  work .  More  individual  work  can  be 
done.  After  the  first  expense  better  returns  may  be  had  for  the  amount  of 
money  expended,  better  education  secured  to  the  country  children  without 
sending  them  away  from  home. 

The  principal  objections  are:  Extra  expense  in  building  a  new  school- 
house;  increase  in  the  value  of  land  near  the  schoolhouse— land  will 
decrease  in  value  as  the  distance  from  the  school  increases;  the  school  being 
larger,  better  clothes  will  be  required  for  the  children;  distance;  bad  roads; 
children  being  away  from  home  so  long.  Many  claim  that  the  expense  of 
running  the  school  and  transportation  will  be  greater  than  the  expense  under 
the  present  conditions.  These  objections  may  be  met  by  showing  the  con- 
ditions where  an  actual  test  has  been  made;  by  an  extensive  distribution  of 
literature  on  the  subj<)ct;  by  private  and  public  talks,  showing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system;  by  agitating  the  subject  whenever  an  opportunity 
affords  itself.    Some  legislation  is  needed  on  this  subject. 

7.    With  fair  roads,  about  six  miles. 

Johnson  — Johnson  county  seems  to  favor  the  township  high  school  as- 
preferable  to  consolidated  schools.  Township  high  schools  are  located  in 
Jefferson,  Sharon,  and  Penn  townships.  This  spring  Hardin,  East  Lucas, 
West  Lucas,  Lincoln,  and  Scott  townships  voted  on  the  question  of  consoli- 
dation.   In  each  township  consolidation  was  beaten  three  to  one. 

JoNBS. — In  several  townships  there  is  no  little  agitation,  bringing  forth  a 
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^eat  diversity  of  opinion.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  change  is  gaining 
ground.  Township  centralization  is  thought  to  be  impractical,  but  almost 
all  are  in  favor  of  some  form  of  consolidation.  Personally  I  am  in  favor  of 
just  as  much  consolidation  as  expedient,  and  if  present  plans  prevail,  expect 
to  urge  some  changes  during  the  next  year. 

Keokuk.— Sentiment  is  g^wing  in  favor  of  consolidation.  In  this 
•county,  situated  as  the  schools  are,  the  advantages  would  be  numerous. 
Better  schools,  longer  terms,  and  more  effective  work  would  be  secured. 
The  question  of  distance,  the  cost  and  the  effect  on  values  of  real  estate  are 
<some  of  the  objections  heard . 

7.     Not  to  exceed  three  or  four  miles. 

Kossuth. — I  know  of  but  one  district  where  any  pupils  have  been  trans- 
ported to  school  and  these  were  not  taken  outside  the  district.  The  almost 
impassable  roads  of  last  spring  have  materially  decreased  the  number  favor- 
ing consolidation. 

Teachers  are  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  some  schools  had  to 
be  closed  last  spring,  since  no  teachers  could  be  secured.  School  boards 
made  no  effort  to  carry  these  children  to  other  districts.  People  are  very 
jealous  regarding  their  schoolhouses,  although  they  apparently  have  little 
interest  in  the  school.  Several  new  schoolhouses  have  been  built  this  year 
and  we  are  apparently  farther  from  rural  consolidation  than  ever. 

The  advantages  to  be  secured  are  larger  schools,  better  teachers,  and 
more  interest.    Where  the  system  has  been  tried  people  are  satisfied.    The 
objections  are  bad   roads  and   distance  required  to  travel.    Better  roads 
vrould  remove  some  of  these  objections. 
7.     Five  miles. 

Lee— In  Denmark  school  township  pupils  have  been  transported  with 
great  success.  Charles  W.  Flint,  secretary  of  the  Denmark  schoM  board, 
reports  as  follows: 

"The  patrons  whose  children  have  been  carried  are  enthusiastic,  the 
majority  of  them  saying  they  would  bring  the  scholars  themselves  rather 
than  have  them  go  back  to  the  old  schoolhouse. 

* '  No  objections  in  our  territory  except  the  cold  weather  and  bad  roads  in 
winter.  No  remedy  except  better  roads  and  l)etter  service  for  transporta- 
tion. 

"Pupils  in  ordinary  townships  could  be  carried  to  a  common  center  from 
all  over  the  township  with  absolute  safety  and  a  profit  to  the  district.  I  should 
favor,  however,  a  plan  of  the  scholars  walking  part  way,  say  as  far  as  they 
would  ordinarily  walk  in  going  to  school  in  their  own  district,  thus  not 
making  it  necessary  for  the  driver  to  go  to  each  house.  '* 

Many  directors  favor  the  closing  of  small  schools  and  transporting  the 
pupils  to  a  central  school.  The  g^atest  opposition  comes  from  certain  tax- 
payers who  fear  that  such  a  change  will  cause  unnecessary  expense  in  the 
erection  of  new  and  proper  school  building^;  that  pupils  may  not  be 
properly  cared  for  by  those  transporting  them;  that  consolidation  is  only  an 
experiment,  and  that  the  old  buildings  would  be  almost  a  total  loss,  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  roads  will  frequently  prevent  transportation  of 
pupils. 

In  my  opinion  the  advantages  to  t>e  gained  by  consolidation  of  school 
districts  are: 
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1.  Better  grading  of  pupils. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  set  of  text-books  can  be  more  easily 
secured  in  each  county. 

3.  The  state  course  of  study  would  be  general  and  more  effective,  con- 
sequently there  would  be  better  scholarship  on  the  part  of  pupils  through- 
oat  the  county. 

4.  Pupils  would  be  more  regular  in  attendance  and  there  would  be 
fewer  cases  of  tardiness. 

5.  Better  roads. 

6.  Better  teachers. 

7.  Better  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintendent 

There  are  no  disadvantages  in  this  plan,  provided  capable  teachers  are 
secured  and  careful  drivers  are  hired. 

Lnnf.— Sentiment  in  the  county  is  growing  in  favor  of  closing  small 
schools  and  conveying  the  pupils  to  better  schools,  but  the  system  has  not 
been  tried  here. 

Louisa. — No  transportation  in  this  county  at  the  expense  of  the  district. 
Some  parts  of  the  county  are  very  much  in  favor  of  consolidation  but  a 
majority  is  probably  against  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  consolidation  in  cer- 
tain localities  would  bring  the  pupils  to  school  more  regularly,  put  a 
premium  on  fitness  for  teaching,  decrease  the  expense  in  many  cases  and 
give  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  graded  work  without  the  loss  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  pupil. 

7.    From  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles. 

Lucas.— The  prevailing  sentiment  is  against  the  system  and  is  g^wing 
more  favorable  to  it.  The  advantages  are  cheaper  and  better  schools  and 
the  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty  of  transportation.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any 
one  to  take  the  contract  of  conveying  pupils  to  school.  No  one  is  prepared ' 
to  do  it  and  it  does  not  pay  any  one  to  prepare  for  it  One  board  offered  to 
transport  some  pupils  to  another  district  but  could  find  no  one  to  undertake 
the  work  as  the  amount  voted  by  the  board  was  $20  a  month.  School  offi- 
cers are  considering  the  question  and  a  trial  will  be  made  in  time. 

7.    Two  and  a  half  or  three  miles. 

Lyon.— A  few  small  schools  have  been  closed  for  a  part  of  the  year,  but 
the  pupils  have  transported  themselves.  The  sentiment  is  favorable  to  the 
plan.    The  advantages  are: 

a.    An  increase  in  numbers,  causing  greater  interest  and  competition. 

d.    Saving  in  general  expense. 

c.  It  gives  opportunity  to  remunerate  the  teachers  above  what  they 
already  have. 

d.  Schools  will  be  better  equipped  and  interest  centralized. 

e.  Pupils  will  remain  longer  in  school. 
Disadvantages: 

a.  Transportation. 

^.  Bad  roads. 

c.  Distance  to  travel  in  cold  weather. 

d.  Drivers  would  be  as  expensive  as  teachers. 
^.  Affects  the  value  of  real  estate. 

7.    Three  or  four  miles. 

Hadison.— The  sentiment  seems  to  oe  against  transporting,  although 
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some  favor  it.  People  do  not  consider  number  in  each  district.  There 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  *'the  other  school"  is  the  one  to  close.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  is  transportation,  not  the  expense  of  transportation,  but  the 
fact  that  some  children  would  have  too  far  to  go  and  have  to  be  too  long  on 
the  road,  being  compelled  to  start  from  home  early  and  arrive  home  late. 
Some  people  think  it  is  taking  the  school,  a  public  institution,  too  far  from 
the  people.  The  advantages  are  in  some  cases  only.  It  would  not  be  an 
advantage  to  consolidate  two  or  three  schools  to  make  one  over-crowded.  It 
is  a  question  whether  a  graded  school  is  an  advantage.  If  two  or  three 
schools  could  be  united  and  form  a  school  of  about  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
it  would  be  better  than  a  school  of  six  or  ten. 

7.    Five  miles,,  about  one  hour's  ride. 

Mahaska  .  —The  question  is  being  discussed  in  some  localities  and  in  some 
places  they  are  much  interested  and  would  like  to  try  the  plan,  but  are  afraid 
to  begin,  fearing  they  might  be  dissatisfied  and  could  not  change  back.  The 
objections  are: 

a.    Children  too  long  away  from  home. 

d.    Obliged  to  start  too  early  and  stay  too  late. 

c.  In  spring,  roads  too  bad. 

d.  Drivers  not  trustworthy. 
7.     Four  or  five  miles. 

Marion. — Sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  consolidation  in  parts  of  this 
county .  The  problem  of  transportation  must  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  more 
direct  and  better  roads  before  centralization  of  schools  can  be  effected. 

7.    Three  or  four  miles. 

Marshall.— Pupils  were  transported  two  miles  in  one  district  in  Taylor 
township  with  f^ood  effect  and  fair  satisfaction .  The  plan  was  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  building  of  a  new  schoolhouse.  People  are  generally 
favorable  to  the  plan  but  want  to  see  it  tried  by  others.  The  objections 
made  are  the  fatigue  and  exposure  and  personal  inconvenience  involved. 
Experience  will  solve  these  difficulties.  In  my  opinion,  consolidation  ofiEers 
the  only  solution  of  the  rural  school  problem .  It  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
efficient  teachers  and  it  awakens  a  school  spirit  in  the  larger  school ,  better 
taught. 

7.     Five  miles. 

Mills.— In  four  districts  pupils  have  been  transported  with  satisfactory 
results.  No  objections  are  heard  except  bad  roads.  We  have  this  year 
transported  thirty  pupils  in  St.  Mary  township  and  about  twenty  in  Platte- 
ville  township,  about  twelve  in  Oak  township,  and  eighteen  in  Center  town- 
ship. In  the  first  two  the  patrons  are  not  satisfied,  as  the  gumbo  roads  in 
the  spring  are  almost  impassable  and  delays  occur.  While  in  both  cases  I 
have  advised  consolidation,  a  majority  seem  to  want  new  school  buildings. 
The  bad  roads  seem  the  only  objection,  and  I  think  it  a  real  one  in  the 
springtime.  In  the  other  two  districts  the  patrons  are  well  satisfied.  I 
believe  that  consolidation  is  being  seriously  thought  of  in  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts and  I  look  for  some  decisive  action  next  spring.  The  majority  of 
people  where  small  districts  exist  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  both  transportation 
and  consolidation.  The  old  objection  is  advanced  by  a  few  that  land  will 
depreciate  in  value  if  the  small  schools  are  wiped  out,  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  these  individuals  are  few.     The  only  way  to  bring  about  consolidation 
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is  through  agitation  in  the  small  districts.  This  I  have  done  and  expect  to 
continne. 

7.    Not  over  four  miles. 

MiTCHBLi..— In  some  parts  of  the  county  there  is  a  g^wing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  closing  the  small  schools  and  transporting  the  children.  The  advan- 
tages are:  the  g^ding  helps;  there  is  more  life;  better  teachers;  children  can 
profitably  be  kept  at  home  longer.  On  the  contrary,  a  good  district  school 
near  the  home  is  of  great  value.  The  record  of  the  past  speaks  strongly  for 
the  district  school.  The  transportation  problem  is  a  vexing  one.  Bad  roads, 
long  drives,  and  severe  weather  are  hard  on  small  children.  Farmers  want 
the  work  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Transportation  has  been  furnished  to  some  extent  in  Liberty  township, 
where  the  people  are  much  inclined  to  center  three  of  the  districts  in  one. 
Sixteen  children  were  transported  in  that  township  the  past  spring.  One 
'  school  was  closed.  Where  the  older  children  drive  to  Little  Cedar  for  the 
high  school  it  seems  desirable  to  send  the  small  ones  with  them  by  the  same 
conveyance.     Burr  Oak  township  is  talking  strongly  for  a  high  school. 

Monona.— One  school  has  been  closed  and  transportation  furnished  in 
three  districts.  The  plan  was  satisfactory  to  some  of  the  patrons  and  not  so 
to  others.  The  objections  have  been  mostly  in  regard  to  time  going  to  and 
from  school  and  that  the  driver  has  not  performed  his  full  duty.  This  can 
be  partially  removed  by  boards  making  careful  contracts  with  drivers.  The 
advantages  are  better  attendance,  more  interest,  and  better  teachers.  The 
only  disadvantages  are  in  transportation  where  roads  are  poor  and  distance 
too  great.     Many  are  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  it  is  gaining  in  this  county. 

7.     Three  or  four  miles. 

MoNROB. — The  plan  has  not  been  tried,  has  t)een  little  discussed  and  the 
sentiment  is  divided. 

MoNTGOMBRY.— One  school  was  closed  during  the  spring  term  and  the 
pnpils  attended  in  an  adjoining  district.  The  effect  was  the  saving  of  the 
teacher's  salary  and  probably  a  little  better  work  done  by  the  pupils  on 
account  of  larger  classes.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  opposed,  but  a 
large  minority  are  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

MuscATiNB.— People  seem  to  be  against  the  plan.  The  real  objection  is 
a  sentimental  love  for  *'our  little  red  schoolhouse,'*  and  the  people  are 
opposed  to  its  removal  from  the  neighborhood.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
system  of  consolidation  and  transportation. 

7.    Three  and  a  half  or  four  miles. 

O'Bribn. — Pupils  have  been  transported  from  one  of  the  rural  schools  in 
the  independent  district  of  PauUina  to  the  high  school  building  during  the 
year  1900  and  1901.  At  Paullina  it  is  very  satisfactory.  They  are  talking  of 
closing  the  other  rural  school  but  no  action  has  yet  t)een  taken.  It  is  much 
cheaper  and  no  pupil  has  to  travel  more  than  three  miles.  They  have  a  cov- 
ered hack  and  a  driver.  There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  closing  of 
this  school  but  it  is  satisfactory  now.  The  objection  made  here  is  principally 
that  parents  seem  to  be  afraid  to  have  their  children  go  any  distance  from 
home.  At  our  parents'  meeting  some  claimed  that  it  made  their  land  more 
valuable  to  have  schools  near.  The  only  disadvantage  I  can  see  is  in  the 
transportation.  The  larger  schools  can  have  more  pupils  in  a  class,  which 
means  more  interesting  recitations,  more  incentive  for  pupils  to  study  and 
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the  schools  will  be  better  graded.  The  sentiment  in  the  county  at  large 
seems  to  be  against  closing  small  schools.  Primghar  independent  district 
has  decided  to  close  the  rural  school  and  transport  children  to  the  high  school 
during  the  school  year  of  1901  and  1902.  The  board  of  directors  of  Caledonia 
township  voted  last  fall  to  close  three  schools  where  the  attendance  was 
small  and  allow  parents  10  cents  per  pupil  per  day  for  transportation .  This 
plan  was  not  satisfactory. 

7.     For  younger  pupils,  not  over  four  miles. 

OscBOLA. — The  general  sentiment  is  divided.  Where  schools  are  very 
small  and  pupils  can  and  will  be  accommodated  in  adjoining  districts,  the 
idea  of  consolidation  of  districts  and  transportation  of  pupils  is  commend- 
able. The  principal  objection  centers  around  the  question  of  transportation. 
The  closing  of  all  schools  in  any  township  in  this  county  and  the  establish- 
ment of  one  central  school  therein  would  not  meet  with  general  approval. 
When  satisfactory  to  the  people  concerned  and  when  children  will  not  suffer  * 
thereby,  the  closing  of  very  small  schools  is  advisable.  During  the  past  year 
three  schools  were  closed  because  of  the  small  number  of  pupils  to  be 
acconimodated.  This  was  unusually  satisfactory  and  no  transportation  foes 
were  paid  or  asked.  Were  these  children  so  situated  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  drive  to  the  adjoining  school, convenient  conveyances  would  no  doubt 
have  been  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  district  in  which  school  was  closed. 

7.  Three  or  four  miles  should  be  the  limit  and  then  only  under  favor- 
able conditions. 

Pagb— 1.  In  six,  for  one  year  at  a  time.  Other  schools  have  transported 
for  a  shorter  period. 

2.  It  has  not  been  tried  in  a  single  corporation  as  a  whole. 

3.  As  a  rule  the  sentiment  is  pronounced  against  closing  the  small 
schools. 

4.  The  consolidation  of  district  in  my  opinion  would  solve  the  country 
school  problem  in  a  great  measure,  if  it  were  practical.  That  system  would 
give  the  country  schools  all  the  advantages  now  held  by  the  town  schools 
and  none  of  their  disadvantages.  But  I  fear  that  in  thickly  settled  town- 
ships it  will  not  be  practical  to  consolidate  and  centralize  on  the  township 
plan,  especially  as  long  as  our  roads  are  not  in  better  condition.  And  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  prove  to  be  practical  even  if  the  road  question  were 
solved.  It  would  take  too  many  conveyances  to  convey  all  the  pupils  to 
and  from  school  and  hence  the  cost  of  transporting  pupils  would  more  than 
consume  the  savings  from  the  employment  of  a  less  number  of  teachers. 
The  people  would  have  to  be  taxed  more  in  order  to  meet  that  extra  expense 
and  in  order  that  teachers  thus  employed  might  be  paid  a  better  salary. 
Then  again  I  do  not  believe  the  township  plan  would  be  practical  for  the 
reason  that  even  better  means  of  conveyance,  would  not  be  speedy  enough 
to  get  the  pupils  to  and  from  school  without  consuming  too  much  time  on 
the  way  in  transporting  those  living  in  remote  parts  of  the  district.  Hence 
mothers  will  object  to  their  little  children  spending  so  much  time  on  the  road. 
Fathers  too  will  not  want  the  older  boys  to  spend  so  much  chore  time  on  the 
road  going  to  school  and  returning  home.  In  theory  the  plan  is  all  right, 
but  I  fear  it  will  not  be  practical. 

5.  Some  like  it  while  a  greater  number  condemn  it. 
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6.  Takes  too  long  for  the  children  to  go  and  return.  Others  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  having  the  old  district  schoolhouse  removed. 

7.  1  believe  about  three  schoolhouses,  to  every  township  six  miles 
square,  properly  located  would  be  much  better  than  the  township  plan; 
especially  in  thickly  settled  townships. 

8.  In  the  cases  referred  to  in  answering  the  first  question  pupils  have 
been  paid  to  convey  themselves  and  others  to  the  next  nearest  school  at  a 
great  saving  to  their  districts  and  at  the  same  time  have  had  better  advan- 
tages than  they  could  have  had  in  their  own  districts  where  so  few  would 
have  attended  had  schools  been  conducted  therein. 

Palo  Axto.— Pupils  have  been  transported  in  two  districts  where  the 
children  were  an  unreasonable  distance  from  school.  In  these  cases  it  was 
satisfactory  as  it  was  a  g^reat  saving  of  expense.  The  sentiment  of  our 
people  is  so  strongly  against  the  consolidation  plan  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  it.  I  believe  in  at  least  a  hope  of  success  before  trying  any  such 
change.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  sentiment  is  g^wing.  The  roads  in 
our  county  is  the  chief  objection.  Under  present  conditions  I  could  not 
recommend  the  plan  in  this  county,  though  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
make  far  better  schools. 

Plymouth.— 1.  I  can  report  no  case  in  which  children  have  been  trans- 
ported to  school  regularly  in  this  county.  In  several  instances  this  has  been 
done  temporarily,  but  has  not  been  adopted  as  a  fixed  policy  in  any  case. 

2.  No  consolidation  thus  far  in  this  county. 

3.  There  is  a  strong  and  g^wing  sentiment  favorable  to  consolidation 
and  transportation  in  this  county.  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
plan  will  be  put  into  operation  in  some  districts  during  the  coming  year.  In 
one  township  in  which  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  electors  the  proposi- 
tion was  defeated  by  a  very  small  margin  out  of  a  large  total  vote.  In  other 
instances  the  matter  was  deferred  until  it  could  be  more  thoroughly  agitated 
and  studied. 

4.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  county  superintendent  in  the  matter 
of  supervision.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  teacher  in  having  pupils 
to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
parents  in  relieving  them  of  the  care  incident  to  taking  children  to  and  from 
school  during  stormy  weather  or  in  some  cases  taking  small  children  to 
school  at  all  times  especially  when  they  reside  at  a  distance  from  school.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  pupils  by  enabling  the  teacher  to  do  regular 
grade  work  and  thus  giving  to  the  child  as  much  work  in  one  school  year  as 
is  usually  given  in  a  country  school  in  two  or  three  years.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  school  officers  and  taxpayers  in  that  they  would  get  so 
much  better  service,  and  eventually  the  cost  of  schools  would  be  lessened. 

6.  The  objections  advanced  are:  Firsts  the  distance  a  team  must  travel 
in  gathering  the  children  would  be  so  great  that  those  children  who  live 
farthest  from  school  must  be  on  the  road  an  unreasonable  length  of  time; 
second,  many  teachers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 

7.  Under  ordinary  conditions  children  might  be  transported  six  or  eight 
miles  and  not  suffer  any  inconvenience. 

Pocahontas. — Although  no  trial  of  the  system  has  been  made  in  this 
county,  the  sentiment  grows  more  favorable.     Everything  is  in  favor  of 
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consolidation  and  transportation  except  the  bad  roads.  Better  roads  woald 
make  the  plan  more  feasible. 

7.     Prom  two  to  four  miles. 

Polk. — Advantages  of  consolidation  of  districts  and  transportation  ot 
pupils  are  better  teachers,  extension  of  class  time  and  many  other  things. 
It  has  not  been  tried  in  this  county. 

PoTTAWATTAMiB. — Transportation  has  been  furnished  in  eight  different 
places  in  this  county.  The  consolidation  proposition  carried  in  only  one 
township.  It  was  defeated  in  three  townships.  There  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  it.  The  sentiment  in  general  is  favorable  to  the  closing  of 
weak  schools  and  transporting  children.  Where  the  system  has  been  tried 
the  patrons  are  delighted  with  it,  because  it  is  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory. 
The  most  convincing  illustration  of  the  transportation  system  in  this  county 
is  in  the  independent  district  of  Council  Bluffs.  Woodbury  school,  in  a  sub- 
urb a  little  over  two  miles  out,  has  been  running  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
The  board  was  compelled  to  provide  a  teacher  and  janitor  and  a  school 
building.  The  special  teachers  and  the  superintendent  were  compelled  to 
spend  considerable  time  going  to  and  from  the  school.  Last  year  the  board 
decided  to  close  it.  The  teacher  was  given  a  place  in  the  city  where  a  new 
teacher  was  needed.  The  expense  of  the  janitor  and  of  heating  the  room 
were  dispensed  with ,  and  the  net  saving  above  the  cost  of  transportation 
was  $50  a  month.  The  patrons  can  see  and  estimate  the  merits  of  the  system 
here.  The  plan  is  working  well  and  there  is  no  thought  of  opening  Wood- 
bury school. 

The  advantages  of  consolidation  include  all  the  advantages  of  a  graded 
school  over  an  ungraded  school.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  transportation, 
and  this  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  There  are  no  well  founded  objections. 
Some  antediluvians  have  daughters  who  have  prepared  themselves  to  '  *keep 
school,"  and  their  chances  to  get  schools  will  be  lessened  by  consolidation. 
They  think  the  plan  is  visionary.  They  would  be  using  tallow  candles  for 
illuminating  purposes. 

7.  Five  miles  where  the  roads  are  good.  In  some  places  not  more  than 
two. 

PowBSHiBK. — Sentiment  in  the  county  is  generally  opposed  to  the  plan.  The 
disadvantages  are  bad  roads  and  carryingof  a  number  of  children  in  one  closed 
conveyance.  The  advantages  are  better  teachers  and  better  equipment;  the 
companionship  and  stimulus  due  to  numbers.  One  subdistrict  joined  an 
independent  district.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  sympathy  because  of  finan- 
cial interest,  so  there  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  trial  of  consolidation. 

Ringgold.— Sentiment  is  adverse  to  the  plan,  and  nothing  has  been  done. 

Sac. — Consolidation  of  schools  has  not  been  given  a  test  in  this  county, 
although  it  is  being  agitated  in  several  townships .  During  the  past  year  several 
small  schools  were  closed  temporarily , and  pupils  sent  to  adjoining  districts, but 
in  only  one  case  were  the  children  transported.  Last  November  the  patrons  in 
subdistrict  No.  7,  Richland  township,  made  application  to  have  the  school  in 
that  district  closed  and  children  transported  to  Odebolt .  The  board  granted 
the  request,  and  allowed  the  district  $30  per  month  with  which  to  transport 
and  pay  tuition  for  the  nine  pupils  in  that  district.  The  distance  traversed 
is  less  than  three  miles.     The  plan  is  very  satisfactory,  and  is  causing  an 
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anrest  in  other  districts,  which  will  result  in  closing  all  schools  adjunct  to 
towns. 

Ohr  people  are  divided  upon  the  question  of  centralization  of  schools, 
many  maintaining  that  centralization  means  higher  taxes,  too  long  hours  for 
the  children,  and  great  exposure  during  the  winter  months;  all  agree  that  the 
township  system  will  permit  better  grading  of  the  schools  and  classification 
of  pupils,  and  closer  supervision  of  the  work.  The  writer  is  familiar  with, 
and  favors  the  township  system  for  many  reasons  which  this  brief  report  will 
not  permit  him  to  discuss;  however  he  believes  the  transportation  problem  a 
difficult  one  to  solve  in  this  climate.  The  distance  pupils  may  be  transported 
in  safety  depends  upon  local  conditions.  Transportation  that  harmonizes 
with  good  roads,  green  fields  laden  with  the  choicest  wild  flowers  of  spring, 
must  harmonize  with  mud,  deep  snow,  blizzards,  and  a  thermometer  register- 
ing 20°  below  zero. 

When  the  transportation  problem  is  properly  and  economically  solved,  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  obvious  reason  why  the  township  system  will  not 
afford  the  children  better  classification ,  better  instruction ,  better  discipline 
and  training,  better  attendance,  better  supervision,  and  greater  enthusiasm— 
all  this  in  a  modem  school  building  properly  heated  and  ventilated, supplied 
with  charts,  maps,  apparatus,  and  a  good  library. 

Scott. — One  school  closed  for  two  years  in  Allen's  Grove  township. 
The  school  was  opened  this  spring  and  the  average  attendance  was  six. 
The  school  board  is  considering  the  question  of  closing  it  again  and  trans- 
porting the  children  this  time.  The  sentiment  seems  to  be  against  it,  as  the 
people  regard  transportation  as  impracticable.  Blue  Grass  township  has 
closed  No.  6  school  for  next  year,  and  has  made  arrangements  to  pay  the 
parents  for  transporting  children  to  another  school. 
Advantages: 

a.    Much  better  work  in  school. 

d.  More  life,  energy  and  enthusiasm  on  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils. 

The  disadvantages  are  bad  roads  and  length  of  haul. 
Shblby. — People  are  divided  in  their  opinions  on  closing  small  schools 
and  transporting  the  pupils,  and  no  experiment  has  been  made. 

Sioux. — Pupils  have  been  transported  in  two  districts,  and  the  parents 
like  it.  The  plan  furnishes  better  teachers,  more  regular  school  sessions, 
and  allows  pupils  to  be  at  home  with  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters 
longer  than  they  otherwise  could.  People  will  be  moved  more  and  more  in 
this  county  to  try  consolidation.  Rich  farm  lands,  prosperity,  and  a  young, 
inexperienced  teaching  force  will  hasten  the  elimination  of  small,  weak  dis- 
tricts. Men  of  easy  means  are  complaining  of  the  meager  school  advantages, 
and  since  consolidation  means  a  step  toward  graded  schools,  then  these 
men  who  can  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  better  school  advantages  will 
become  real  soldiers  in  the  march  of  educational  progress.  Our  people  are 
conservative,  very  much  so,  not  easily  moved,  but  when  once  they  do  begin 
to  move,  no  obstacle  will  hinder  or  retard  the  final  consummation,  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  I  regard  the  teacher  pro  Diem  the  greatest  working 
factor  towards  the  dawn  of  that  new  day.  Young,  inexperienced  teachers 
are  not  satisfactory  where  the  people  are  anxious  for  educational  g^wth 
and  much  of  it. 
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7.    In  most  parts  of  Sioux  county,  five,  six,  or  seven  miles. 

Story. — Transportation  has  not  been  furnished  in  this  county  but  con- 
solidation is  being:  agitated  in  Washington  township .  The  sentiment  in  the 
county  is  good. 

Advantages: 

a.  Better  grading. 

b.  More  time  for  classes. 

c.  Better  environment. 

d     Keep  the  boys  on  the  farm  but  give  them  first-class  schooling. 
e.     Cuts  down  the  demand  for  teachers  and  enables  the  authorities  to 
offer  a  more  efficient  supply. 

/.    More  economical  in  many  instances. 
Disadvantages: 

a.  Distance  in  transportation. 

b.  Pear  to  trust  the  little  ones  in  anybody's  care  so  long. 

c,  A  prejudice  among  many  parents  to  change  of  any  kind. 

d,  A  failure  to  appreciate  or.  comprehend  the  benefits  of  the  system. 

The  principal  objection  is  found  in  the  problem  of  transportation.  Infor- 
mation showing  the  practicability  of  the  plan  where  tried  should  be  fur- 
nished. Meetings  addressed  by  those  who  know  by  experience  that  the 
plan  can  be  well  carried  out  would  convert  many  to  a  belief  in  transporta- 
tion. In  fact,  if  we  can  convince  the  patrons  that  it  is  possible  to  transport 
children  to  advantage  the  rest  is  easy. 

7.    Six  to  seven  miles. 

Tama.— The  general  sentiment  is  perhaps  against  closing  smaller  schools 
and  transporting  pupils  to  others,  but  there  are  a  few  who  favor  trying  it» 
and  it  is  no  doubt  growing  in  favor.  The  advantages  are:  Better  grading, 
better  teachers,  more  thorough  work.  The  disadvantages  in  our  county  are 
bad  roads,  especially  in  spring.    Part  of  the  county  is  very  hilly. 

7.  Pupils  may  be  carried  from  three  to  six  miles,  owing  to  the  lay  of  the 
country  and  i^eneral  condition  of  the  roads. 

Taylor.— Sentiment  is  generally  in  favor  of  closing  small  schools  and 
transporting  pupils  to  others.  It  will  make  better  schools  and  increase 
attendance.  In  many  townships  it  will  increase  the  expense.  The  addi- 
tional cost  is  the  only  objection. 

Union.— Sentiment  in  the  county  is  favorable  to  the  plan.  The  advantages 
are  that  we  would  have  better  schools.  The  disadvantages  are  bad  roads  and 
the  danger  of  contagion,  should  a  contagious  disease  break  out  in  a  town- 
ship. It  would  affect  all  the  pupils.  Parents  say  that  they  want  their  chil- 
dren's time  both  morning  and  evening.  Mothers  do  not  like  to  trust  their 
small  children  to  the  care  of  the  hack-man. 

7.     Two  schools  in  a  township,  four  and  one-half  miles. 

Van  Buren  .  —In  one  district  where  the  school  was  closed  parents  provided 
their  own  transportation  to  another  school  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
patrons  like  it.  This  year  three  schools  will  be  closed  and  pupils  sent  to 
Keosauqua.  The  sentiment  in  the  county  is  divided.  The  principal  objec- 
tion is  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  a  part  of  the  year. 

7.    Five  miles. 

Wapbllo. — The  question  has  been  pretty  well  discussed.  It  is  looked 
upon  with  favor  if  the  public  highways  will  permit  of  such  transportation. 
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People  to  some  extent  feel  that  the  consolidation  of  schools  removes  the 
principle  of  democracy  one  step  from  them .  People  seem  to  think  the  cost 
would  be  more.  But  by  some  definite  plan  these  objections  would  be 
decreased  to  a  minimum  if  not  entirely  eliminated.  I  find  people  are  willing: 
to  pay  the  maximum  cost  of  education  if  they  are  sure  they  get  results  in 
proportion. 

I  regard  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  transportation  as  a  step  in  the^ 
right  direction.  If  the  public  roads  were  passable  at  all  times,  there  would 
be  little  consistent  opposition  to  change  of  system.  I  believe  in  a  slow  action 
in  this  direction— combine  two  districts  where  the  cost  is  excessive— make 
contracts  with  parents  or  some  one  else  to  transport  children.  The  consoli- 
dation system  would  result  in  better  schools,  more  thorough  work,  better 
and  more  efficient  teachers;  would  place  teaching  on  the  plane  of  a  profes- 
sion. It  would,  in  my  opinion,  dispose  of  the  present  county  office  of  county 
superintendent,  as  it  exists.  That  officer  could  g^ve  more  time  to  supervision 
and  his  work  would  result  in  much  more  good. 

Dahlgren  independent  has  abandoned  its  school,  but  maintains  its  organ- 
ization. The  children  are  sent  to  the  schools  of  Eldon.  The  results  are 
satisfactory,  educationally,  financially,  and  in  every  way. 

7.  The  distance  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  country.  Any 
distance  not  to  exceed  four  miles  would  be  safe,  as  I  look  at  the  matter. 

Warrbn. — So  far  as  I  have  t>een  able  to  ascertain  the  general  sentiment 
in  Warren  county  has  been,  and  is  at  present,  opposed  to  the  closing  of 
small  schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  are: 

1.  A  more  systematic  supervision  and  a  better  classification. 

2.  An  opportunity  for  country  pupils  to  do  high  school  work  and  work 
in  special  lines  which  is  not  afforded  in  the  rural  school. 

3.  After  the  expense  incident  to  the  change  from  the  rural  to  the  con- 
solidated district  has  been  provided  for,  the  system  of  consolidation  will  be 
more  economical  than  our  present  system . 

4.  It  would  lead  to  the  employment  of  better  teachers  at  more  remuner- 
ative wages. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  which  have  been  urged  by  persons  living  in  rural  districts 
are: 

1.  Small  children  cannot  be  safely  transported. 

2.  It  will  strike  a  blow  at  our  common  school. 

3.  It  will  cause  all  property  located  farthest  from  the  school  to  depreciate 
in  value. 

4.  It  will  be  demoralizing  to  the  morals  of  our  children  to  have  so  many 
congregate  in  one  place.     They  cannot  be  properly  disciplined. 

Many  other  objections  are  offered,  some  of  which  are  purely  imaginary. 

I  I  believe  that  these  objections  may  be  overcome  by  education.     Intelligent 

agitation  of  the  question  will  finally  overcome  the  objections  sufficiently  until 

}  the  people  may  be  willing  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial.    I  have  held  several 

/  meetings  in  the  interest  of  consolidation  but  find  that  in  almost  every  district 

a  large  majority  is  opposed  to  consolidation  and  transportation.    One  school 

in  Lincoln  district,  Otter  township,  has  been  closed  for  a  part  of  the  time 
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this  year,  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  seven  pupils  who  would 
have  attended  to  attend  in  adjoining  districts  without  transportation. 

7.  The  distance  which  pupils  may  be  safely  transported  will  depend 
entirelv  on  local  conditions.  If  the  roads  are  reasonably  level  and  well 
graded,  pupils  may  be  transferred  four  or  five  miles  as  easily  as  they  could  be 
taken  three  to  three  and  one-half  miles  over  roads  which  are  extremely 
hilly. 

Washington.— Sentiment  in  this  county  is  rather  favorable  but  not  enough 
to  warrant  a  trial  unless  circumstances  would  compel  it.  The  system 
would  result  in  better  schools.  The  chief  disadvantage  is  the  distance  to 
be  traveled  by  the  small  children . 

7.    An  hour's  ride,  or  five  or  six  miles. 

Wayns.— The  majority  of  the  people  are  against  it,  but  the  question  of 
consolidation  is  being  discussed,  and  the  sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  it. 
The  main  advantage  will  be  better  teachers.  Other  advantages  will  be  larger 
•classes,  more  enthusiasm,  better  equipment  in  the  way  of  apparatus  and 
libraries.  The  principal  disadvantage  will  be  bad  roads  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  principal  objection  is  the  transportation  of  children  from 
remote  parts  of  the  township.  The  pupils  of  one  subdistrict  were  trans- 
ported this  spring  to  an  adjoining  subdistrict.     The  result  is  not  known. 

Webster. — In  several  instances  schools  in  subdistricts  have  t>een  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  when  attendance  was  light  and  pupils  could  reach  another 
school  without  traveling  much  farther  than  to  their  own.  These  schools 
have  been  resumed  when  attendance  seemed  to  justify  it. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  schools,  and  many  are 
•beginning  to  see  that  consolidation  affords  the  only  way  for  greater  improve- 
ment. I  think  the  majority  are  adverse  at  present.  It  is  easier  to  stay  in  a 
rut  than  to  get  out  of  it.  It  means  better  schools.  This  covers  the  whole  of 
it.  Fewer  schools,  better  selection  of  teachers,  better  wages,  larger  schools, 
better  classification,  better  interest. 

Disadvantages  seem  mostly  to  be  outgrowths  of  the  transportation  ques- 
tion—distance to  be  transported,  poor  roads,  difficulty  of  securing  suitable 
rigs. 

Personally  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  consolidation.  I  believe  it  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  our  rural  schools,  which  are  not  doing  twentieth  century 
work.  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  talking  on  this  subject,  but  without 
apparent  success  thus  far.  I  think  the  scarcity  of  teachers  with  which  we 
•are  now  threatened  will  do  more  than  arg^ument  to  further  the  plan. 

7.  With  such  roads  as  we  have  here,  I  think  four  or  five  miles  would  be 
as  far  as  pupils  can  be  transported.  I  think  that  by  retaining  the  schools  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  usual  township  and  having  a  graded  school  at  the 
center,  the  distance  would  not  be  too  great  to  transport  within  the  central 
district.    As  conditions  improved,  the  outlying  schools  might  be  abandoned. 

Winnebago. — In  the  independent  township  of  Buffalo,  the  schools  in  six 
rural  districts  have  been  closed  and  the  pupils  transported  to  Buffalo  Center. 

In  the  Forest  City  independent  district,  one  school  has  t>een  closed  and 
the  pupils  transported  to  Forest  City. 

Last  year,  Grant  township  closed  one  small  school  and  transferred  the 
,pupils  to  adjoining  districts.    The  reason  given  for  so  doing  were  that  it 
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*would  be  economy  and  that  the  work  in  a  larger  school  is  usually  carried  on 
-with  more  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

In  the  Forest  City  independent  district,  the  plan  of  conveying  pupils 
meets  with  unanimous  approval,  and  in  Buffalo  township  it  is  gradually 
becoming  more  popular.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  consolidation  and  the 
central  school  plan  is  growing  stronger,  and  the  people  in  several  other 
localities  of  the  county  are  considering  the  establishment  of  graded  schools. 
The  patrons  are  realizing  that  the  average  rural  school  with  a  light  or 
irregular  attendance  does  not  afford  the  skilled  instruction  nor  the  social 
culture  that  the  pupils  of  the  graded  school  enjoy.  Even  those  opposed  to 
the  plan  concede  the  superiority  of  the  graded  school.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  teachers  are  as  a  rule  more  capable,  the  equipment  better,  the  teaching 
more  systematic,  and  the  general  environment  more  conducive  to  effective 
work  and  a  healthy  growth,  mentally  and  socially. 

It  has  been  held  forth  that  the  classification  of  the  average  graded  school 
is  so  close  that  pupils  from  the  country  who  attend  during  the  winter  months 
only  do  not  find  classes  suited  to  their  needs;  in  other  words,  they  are  handi- 
capped by  the  rigidity  of  the  classification  and  soon  become  discouraged  and 
leave  school.  This  maybe  true  where  the  large  majority  of  the  pupils 
-enrolled  come  from  a  town  in  which  the  school  may  be  located.  In  such 
•cases,  the  proportion  of  country  pupils  that  attend  during  part  of  the  year 
•only  is  small  compared  with  the  entire  enrollment  and  special  classes  for 
these  cannot  be  furnished.  A  central  school  enrolling  only  pupils  from 
rural  districts  and  small  villages  will  meet  with  more  general  approval.  Some 
patrons  are  reluctant  about  sending  their  children  to  a  school  located  in  a 
"town. 

The  distance  traveled  ought  not  exceed  five  and  one  half  miles  and  in  no 
instance,  more  than  six  miles.  By  this  is  not  meant  the  distance  from  a 
-child's  home  to  the  schoolhouse  but  the  actual  distance  traveled  by  the  hack 
•on  its  winding  route  to  or  from  the  school.  To  drive  six  miles  or  more, 
•every  morning  and  evening,  in  all  kinds  of  weather  for  nine  consecutive 
months  is  more  than  most  full  grown  people  would  undertake. 

A  district  composed  of  about  twenty  sections  of  land  is  a  district  more 
•desirable  in  size  than  one  consisting  of  an  entire  township .  It  lessens  the 
distance  to  be  traveled,  proportionately  fewer  pupils  need  conveyance,  and  in 
-case  of  large  increase  in  the  school  population ,  the  cost  of  transportation  can 
be  kept  within  a  reasonable  sum.  In  sparsely  populated  communities, 
•consolidation  is  economy;  in  districts  having  a  large  number  of  pupils  to 
convey,  it  may  mean  increased  taxation. 

Five  years  ago,  one  rural  school  was  closed  in  Buffalo  township  and  the 
pupils  conveyed  to  the  Buffalo  Center  gn*£^de<3  school.  Soon  other  schools 
followed  and  to-day  pupils  are  conveyed  from  six  different  districts.  In  the 
main,  the  plan  gives  satisfaction .  The  attendance  from  the  rural  districts 
has  been  more  regular  and  more  punctual  than  under  the  old  system.  Fewer 
coughs  and  colds  occur  among  the  pupils  thus  conveyed  than  among  the 
pupils  from  the  town  or  immediate  neighborhood  that  are  required  to  walk 
to  school.     The  average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  has  been  lessened. 

There  are,  in  this  country,  vast  numbers  of  young  people  of  limited 
means  who  are  hankering  for  an  opportunity  to  attend  higher  schools.  The 
hopes  of  the  large  majority  of  these  will  never  be  realized.     A  few  will  drive 
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long:  distances,  or  sojourn  among  strangers  in  a  neighboring  town,  paying 
or  working  for  their  board,  and  expending  considerable  money  for  tuition  in 
order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  higher  school  for  several  terms. 
Many  of  these  soon  discourage,  a  few  persevere  and  complete  a  high  school 
course.  Contrast  this  state  of  affairs  with  the  conditions  as  found  in  Buffalo 
township.  During  the  past  three  years,  a  number  of  young  men  and 
women,  residing  several  miles  from  Buffalo  Center  have  graduated  from  thi& 
school.  These  young  people  have  been  allowed  to  stay  in  the  dear  old  home 
and  at  the  same  time  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  a  high  school. 
To-day,  they  are  holding  responsible  positions.  Regarding  the  success  ot 
the  Central  school  system,  its  advantages  over  the  old  plan,  the  benefits  that 
the  farming  communities  may  derive  therefrom,  and  its  real  value  to  the 
American  public,  this  band  of  young  men  and  women  will  testify  by  wont 
and  deed, 

WiNNSSHiBK.— School  boards Seem  Very  much  divided  in  Opinion  as  to  the 
ultimate  benefits  as  compared  with  the  present  system,  cost  being  used  as  a. 
basis  for  determining  ultimate  benefits.  People  think  the  plan  is  good  were- 
it  not  for  establishing  a  precedent  which  would  encourage  others  who  would 
not  be  so  favorably  situated  or  who  may  wish  their  children  to  enjoy  the- 
same  privileges,  to  demand  the  same  advantages.  The  question  of  providing- 
a  sufiScient  number  of  competent  teachers  is  now  becoming  a  paramount 
issue  in  this  county;  so  consolidation— lessening  the  number  of  schools  and 
working  each  teacher  nearly  to  her  maximum  efficiency — might  furnish  an 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  licensing  poorly  qualified  teachers  to  run  the- 
numerous  small  schools. 

The  objection  is  made  that  proper  persons  to  drive,  and  proper  convey- 
ances to  carry  pupils,  would  not  be  secured;  that  children  would  have  to> 
rise  and  start  from  home  too  early  and  be  brought  home  too  late  in  colcl 
weather;  and  that  the  increased  number  of  pupils  would  give  individuals  less 
opportunity  to  ask  and  receive  attention  and  assistance  from  teachers.  To* 
meet  these  objections  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  first  is  a  fallacy — good  men 
and  good  conveyances  have  been  provided  where  this  system  is  in  use.  The- 
second  cannot  be  refuted.  The  third  objection  is  only  a  comparative  one. 
The  question  arises,  **Will  the  increased  attendance  lessen  individuak 
instruction  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  increases  the  enthusiasm  and  interest, 
and  evokes  class  discussion?'*  If  its  disadvantage  be  greater  than  these 
advantages,  then  the  third  objection  has  weight.  If  the  advantages  out- 
weigh, then  the  plan  is  preferable.  I  think  the  advantages  more  thaa 
counterbalance  the  objections. 

In  Calmar  township  there  were  three  or  four  families  inconveniently 
located  from  the  school  in  District  No.  1.  These  parties,  with  others,  had 
tried  at  the  annual  meetings  for  several  years  to  have  the  board  consent  to 
create  a  new  subdistrict  or  build  a  schoolhouse  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
District  No.  1.  At  my  suggestion  the  board  pi'ovided  for  paying  the  families 
$1.25  a  day  for  hauling  the  children  from  three  or  four  families  thus  incon- 
veniently situated.  The  proposition  of  the  board  was  accepted  and  some 
member  from  each  family  was  to  haul  the  children  week  about.  This  plan 
was  carried  out  last  winter  (1900-1901).  Some  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment last  year  say  they  won't  do  the  same  way  this  coming  year,,  so  the 
question  of  what  shall  be  done  this  coming  year  is  pending. 
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7.    About  four  or  five  miles  at  most. 

Worth. — The  plan  has  never  been  tried  in  this  county  and  sentiment  is 
ag^ainst  closing  small  schools. 

7.     Four  miles. 

Wright. — People  are  divided  on  the  question .  The  schools  in  the  corners 
of  the  townships  seem  to  be  the  great  drawback  to  our  efforts.  Township 
and  county  lines  must  be  removed  from  the  question  before  transportation 
and  consolidation  become  a  fact.  We  have  been  using  the  old  system  for  a 
hundred  years.  It  has  served  its  purpose.  Consolidation  seems  the  only 
way.     We  are  transporting  pupils  in  one  subdistrict  in  this  county. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONSOLIDATION   AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION   IN   IOWA. 


The  following  table  gives  the  briefest  possible  summary  of  the 
situation  in  Iowa  with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  school  dis- 
tricts, closing  of  small  schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  to 
a  central  school.  It  shows  a  lively  discussion  of  the  subject  all 
over  the  state,  and  that  many  experiments  have  been  and  are 
being  made,  with  the  prospect  that  in  many  other  places  the 
system  will  be  put  on  trial: 

Consolidation  has  been  tried  in  twenty-eight  counties,  trans- 
portation in  thirty  five,  and  both  in  nineteen.  Consolidation  has 
been  adopted  by  sixty-three  districts,  and  eighty  districts  have 
transported  pupils  at  the  expense  of  the  district.  In  nine  counties 
districts  have  been  consolidated  without  providing  transportation 
at  the  expense  of  the  districts.  In  sixteen  counties  pupils  have 
been  transported  where  there  was  no  consolidation. 

The  replies  to  the  question  as  to  what  the  sentiment  in  the 
counties  is  toward  consolidation  and  transportation  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  Favorable  twenty-five,  opposed  twenty-six, 
divided  twelve,  partly  favorable  four,  unsettled  five,  growing  in 
favor  twenty-three.  Where  the  system  has  been  tried  and  the 
results  reported,  it  produced  good  effects  in  twenty-seven  counties, 
while  in  five  it  was  doubtful.  The  patrons  in  twenty  counties  are 
reported  to  be  well  satisfied,  while  in  eight  counties  there  was 
some  dissatisfaction,  owing  generally  to  bad  roads. 

These  statistics  do  not  include  any  estimates,  or  doubtful 
reports,  such  as  ''several"  schools  consolidated,  or  cases  of  trans- 
porting pupils;  all  reports  not  distinctly  favorable  to  the  system 
have  been  classified  as  doubtful,  divided,  or  opposed  to  it. 
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BUFFALO  CENTER  SCHOOL  PLAN. 
EXPLANATORY  CIRCULAR. 

ISSUBD  BY  THE  DBPARTMBNT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,    1901. 

The  many  inquiries  from  boards  of  directors  and  citizens  for  information 
concerning  the  consolidation  of  school  districts  and  the  transportation  of 
children  have  led  ns  to  prepare  this  circular.  It  aims  to  g^ve  in  a  plain  and 
concise  way  such  data  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  been 
able  to  gather  from  having  visited  personally  Buffalo  Center,  in  Winnebago 
county,  where  at  the  present  time  the  centralized  school  plan  is  conducted  on 
the  largest  scale  in  Iowa. 

We  have  not  set  forth  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  dis- 
tricts and  the  transportation  of  children.  This  has  been  done  to  some  extent 
in  other  circulars,  which  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instructien. 

The  Buffalo  Center  plan  gives  the  child  of  the  farmer  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  an  education  as  the  child  of  the  banker  and  the  merchant. 
We  consider  this  a  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  us  in  urging  a  most  careful 
study  of  it  and  its  adoption  wherever  practicable. 

By  '  'consolidation"  in  a  practicable  sensible  way,  is  meant  fewer  schools 
in  a  township,  the  closing  of  small  schools,  and  the  transportation  of  chil- 
dren to  others. 

Where  it  is  impracticable  to  unite  the  township  into  a  single  district,  we 
recommend: 

Firsi — That  small,  weak  contiguous  independent  or  rural  independent 
districts  be  united,  as  provided  in  section  2799  of  the  Code. 

Second-^ThaX  boards  in  school  townships  convey  those  children  to  school 
who  live  at  an  unreasonable  distance  from  an  established  school,  instead  of 
renting  a  room  and  employing  a  teacher,  or  building  and  maintaining  a  sep- 
arate school.  This  may  be  done  whenever  there  will  be  a  saving  of  expense, 
and  children  will  secure  increased  educational  advantages.  (See  section 
2774.) 

E.    C.    LiLLIB, 

County  Superintendent^  Independence. 
R.  V.  Vbnbmam, 
County  Superintendent^  Boone, 
O.  J.  McManus, 
County  Superintendent^  Council  Bluffs. 
Richard  C.  Barrbtt, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

NoTS.  — Soperintendents  LllUe,  Venemaii,  tnd  McManai  were  chosen  by  the  coanty 
taperiotendentt'  eectioii  in  1900  to  coK>perate  with  the  snperintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
tecoring  the  coniolldation  of  school  districts. 
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STATBMBNT  OF  FACT. 

Prior  to  October  1,  1897,  the  laws  of  Iowa  provided  that  whenever  the 
board  of  directors  of  any  existing  district  township  shonld  deem  the  same 
advisable,  and  also  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  a  petition  signed  by  one- 
third  of  the  voters  of  the  district  township,  it  shonld  submit  to  the  voters  of 
the  township  at  a  regular  or  speeifti  etoetion  the  question  of  consolidation. 
If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  were  in  favor  of  a  ooaaoiitetHl  orgMrinlioB, 
the  district  township,  composed  of  subdistricts,  became  an  independent 
district. 

Acting  under  this  statute  the  people  of  Buffalo  Center  township,  in  Win- 
nebago county,  in  1885  formed  an  independent  district,  embracing  the 
entire  civil  township,  six  miles  square,  and  voted  bonds  running  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  eight-room  building. 

The  board,  which  consists  of  five  members,  is  chosen  on  the  second 
Monday  in  March  by  the  qualified  electors,  and  is  governed  by  the  same 
provisions  of  law  which  apply  to  independent  districts. 

At  the  time  the  township  became  independent  it  was  not  proposed  to 
close  the  rural  schools  and  transport  the  children.  This  was  an  after  con- 
sideration, and  arose  from  the  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
rural  districts  for  better  school  facilities.  On  August  23,  1897,  the  residents 
of  what  was  formerly  known  as  Subdistrict  No.  3,  requested  the  board  to 
furnish  transportation  for  their  children  to  a  central  school.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  the  outlying  school  closed.  On  August  30th,  of  the  same 
year,  the  board  arranged  for  the  transportation  of  children  in  Districts  No. 
^  and  No.  4.  On  August  17,  1898,  the  board,  upon  petition,  arranged  for 
the  transportation  of  children  from  another  ward.  In  April,  1899,  the 
board,  having  noted  the  success  with  which  their  efforts  had  been  attended, 
ordered  all  of  the  rural  schools  in  the  district  closed,  except  those  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  township . 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  plat  it  will  be  observed  that  the  central 
school  is  located  only  one  mile  from  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  dis- 
trict, thus  making  it  extremely  difficult  on  account  of  the  distance  to  trans- 
port the  children  from  these  two  remote  portions  of  the  township.  The  two 
rural  schools  maintained  by  the  board  are  considered  superior  in  many  ways 
to  the  ordinary  school,  since  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal 
of  the  central  school,  and  are  maintained  for  the  same  length  of  time  each 
year  as  the  central  school. 

Contracts  for  the  year  1900-1901  provide  for  the  transportation  of  ninety- 
eight  children.  Six  routes  are  laid  out  and  one  team  is  provided  for  each. 
For  convenience  the  routes  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  beginning  with 
the  one  running  north  from  the  central  school.     (See  plat.) 

The  greatest  distance  the  children  most  remote  from  the  central  school 
on  the  different  routes  are  conveyed  is  as  follows:  Route  1,  three  and  one- 
fourth  miles;  Route  2,  four  and  one-half  miles;  Route  3,  five  and  one-half 
miles;  Route  4,  five  and  three-fourths  miles;  Route  5,  five  and  one-half 
miles;  Route  6,  six  and  one-fourth  miles  The  average  distance  the  children 
are  conveyed  on  the  longest  route  is  about  four  miles. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  roads?  Comparatively  speaking,  Winnebago  is 
one  of  the  newer  counties,  and  roads  have  not  been  so  thoroughly  graded 
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and  drained  as  in  old-settled  sections;  consequently,  the  roads  are  not  so 
good  as  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 

What  length  of  time  is  required  to  convey  children  to  and  from  the  central 
school?  The  time  required  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads.  When 
very  muddy,  as  was  the  case  when  the  writer  visited  the  district  in  1900,  the 
drivers  beg^  collecting  the  children  from  7:15  a.  m.  to  8:15  a.  m.,  accord- 
ing to  the  leng^  of  the  route,  and  returned  them  to  their  homes  from  4:45 
P.M.,  to 5:45  p.  M. 


SCALE  /^INCH  TO  THE  MILE 


□   :  CENTRAL    SCHOOL 
I  :     ABANDONED    SCHOOL 
?    SCHOOL  HOUSES  IN  USE 


y    «  FARMHOUSES  WITH  CHILDREN 
•    s  «•  •         •  NO      • 

-   ->    DIRECTION  OF  ROUTES 
^      '     STARTIN&   n 


(Bj  "tttrting  of  roQtei"  Is  meant  where  teami  start.    The  moat  remote  children  are  as  a'role 

gathered  first.) 

The  compensation  paid  drivers  is  $30  per  month,  except  on  Route  1, 
where  only  $25  are  paid.  For  this  amount  they  are  required  to  furnish  their 
<>wn  properly  covered,  strong,  safe,  suitable  vehicles,  subject  to  the  approval 
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of  the  board,  with  comfortable  seats,  and  a  safe,  strong,  quiet  team,  with 
proper  harness,  with  which  to  convey  and  collect  safely  and  comfortably  all 
of  the  pupils  of  school  age  on  the  route,  and  to  furnish  warm,  comfortable 
blankets  or  robes  sufficient  for  the  best  protection  and  comfort  for  each  and 
all  of  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  public  school  building  and  their  respective 
homes.  They  agree  to  collect  all  of  the  pupils  on  the  route  by  driving  to 
each  and  all  of  the  homes  where  pupils  reside  each  morning  that  school  is  in 
session  in  time  to  convey  the  pupils  to  school,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  school 
building  not  earlier  than  8:40  a.m.  nor  later  than  8:45  a.m.,  and  return  the 
pupils  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  building  at  4:00  p.  m.,  or  later,  as  the 
board  may  determine. 

They  are  required  to  personally  drive  and  manage  the  team,  and  to 
refrain  from  the  use  of  any  profane  or  vulgar  language  within  the  hearing 
or  presence  of  the  pupils;  nor  may  they  use  tobacco  in  any  form  during  the 
time  they  are  conveying  children  to  and  from  school.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  drive  faster  than  a  trot  nor  race  with  any  team ,  and  are  required 
to  keep  order  and  report  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  pupils,  to  the 
principal  or  president  of  the  board . 

It  is  further  provided  between  the  driver  and  the  board  that  one-half  of 
the  previous  month's  wages  ahall  be  retained  to  insure  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  contract. 

In  1894  the  district  township  was  composed  of  six  subdistricts,  and 
required  six  buildings,  six  teachers,  six  sets  of  apparatus — in  fact  all  of  the 
equipment  necessary  for  one  district  was  required  by  each  of  the  others. 

The  secretary's  report  of  that  township  for  the  year  ending  September, 
1894,  shows  that  during  the  year  the  schools  were  in  session  six  months  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  entire  district  township  was  ninety. 

For  the  year  ending  September,  1900,  eight  teachers  were  employed  for 
nine  months,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  290.  Estimating  the 
average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  upon  the  total  expenditures  for 
school  purposes,  we  find  it  to  have  been  $5.03  in  1894,  under  the  plan  of 
separate  schools,  while  in  1900  it  was  $2.31. 

The  tax  levy  of  the  district  for  the  year  1900  was  9.6  mills  for  the  teachers* 
fund  and  6.7  mills  for  the  contingent  fund.  Out  of  the  latter  fund  all 
expenses  of  transportation  were  paid.  This  is  considered  a  reasonable  levy, 
and  will,  we  think,  compare  favorably  with  other  districts. 

By  the  census  of  1900,  Buffalo  Center  village  alone  has  a  population  of 
875,  and  would  doubtless  require  the  same  number  of  teachers  as  other 
towns  of  the  same  size. 


TRANSPORTATION  IN  CITIES. 

Only  in  a  few  Iowa  cities  have  children  been  transported. 
Reports  received,  however,  are  uniformly  favorable  wherever  the 
system  has  been  adopted.  Below  are  brief  statements  from 
Council  Bluffs,  Sioux  City,  and  Forest  City.  Superintendent  W. 
N,  Clifford,  of  Council  Bluffs,  writes: 

"Lying  at  the  outskirts  of  our  school  district,  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Woodbury  school.  There  were  about  thirty  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  of 
the  different  grades  up  through  the  fourth,  making  the  teacher  eight  classes. 
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To  each  recitation  she  was  able  to  give  bnt  a  few  minntes,  and  the  pupils, 
when  promoted  to  the  next  building,  were  always  below  grade.  We  paid 
the  teacher  of  this  school,  at  the  time  of  closing,  $60  per  month,  her  salary 
having  been  advanced  from  year  to  year  until  she  received  this  amount. 
She  was  paid,  in  addition,  seven  dollars  per  month  as  janitress.  and  with 
this  and  the  expense  of  fuel  and  other  incidentals,  it  was  counted  that  the 
•chool  cost  about  $80  per  month.  In  addition  to  this,  it  cost  the  time  of  the 
dty  superintendent,  supervisor  of  buildings,  special  teacher  of  music,  special 
teacher  of  drawing,  to  visit  the  school.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the 
board,  and  it  was  decided  to  close  the  school  and  transport  the  children  to 
the  building  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  enter  when  they  reached  the 
fifth  grade.  A  patron  of  the  school  who  knew  all  the  children,  fixed  up  a 
large  spring  wagon  with  canvas  cover  and  seats,  and  collects  the  pupils 
from  their  own  homes  and  leaves  them  at  the  school  building  in  time  for  the 
opening  session,  calling  for  them  at  night  and  returning  them  to  their  own 
homes.  This  man  is  paid  $30  per  school  month.  This  means  an  actual 
saving  to  the  district  of  $50  per  month,  besides  the  time  of  the  supervisors. 
The  plan  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction  to  patrons,  and  the  school  officials 
are  much  pleased  with  the  marked  improvement  of  the  children  in  scholar- 
ship.** 

Sioux  City,  because  of  its  vast  territory,  was  the  first  city  in 
Iowa  to  take  up  the  transportation  of  pupils,  and  found  it  a  wise 
movement  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

From  Superintendent  Kratz's^  report,  made  June  8,  1900,  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Sioux  city  the  following  information 
is  gathered: 

Three  wagons  were  employed  for  the  school  year  at  a  cost  of 
$20.00  per  month,  transporting  about  fifty  pupils,  and  thus 
permitting  the  closing  of  three  schoolhouses.  The  street  car 
lines  transported  about  seventy-five  more  pupils,  thus  making  it 
unnecessary  to  open  three  more  school  rooms  in  the  sparsely 
settled  districts.  The  total  cost  of  transporting  these  scattered 
pupils  was  $863.84.  To  have  provided  school  accommodations 
for  these  scattered  pupils,  without  transporting  them,  would  have 
required  the  following  expenditures: 

Six  teachers  for  nine  months  at  $40  per  month $  2,160.00 

Janitor's  service  at  $10  00  per  month 540.00 

Fuel  for  six  schoolrooms,  at  $50.00  per  year 300.00 

Total  $  3,000.00 

Cost  of  transportation 863.84 

Economized $  2,136.16 

And,  best  of  all,  this  large  saving  was  realized  while  giving  the 
children  better  educational  advantages. 
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Superintendent  H.  O.  Bateman,  Forest  City,  writes: « 

* 'Consolidation  of  school  districtsand  the  transportation  of  pupils  has  been 
in  operation  in  a  limited  way  in  the  Independent  District  of  Forest  City.  We 
employ  one  hack,  and  Xhe  distance  driven  each  way  is  five  miles.  The  attend- 
ance is  regnlar*  smd  the  plan  seems  to  meet  with  favor.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  are  less  expense,  more  schooling  for  the  pupils  and  better  instruction.  Our 
hack  failed  to  run  only  two  days  out  of  the  whole  year.  The  expense  for 
nine  months  is  less  than  it  would  be  for  the  seven  or  eight  months  which  a 
country  school  is  usually  conducted.  Our  expense  does  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  dollars  ($165)  a  year  for  the  transportation  of  the  pupils 
from  one  school  district. 

**Our  board  had  a  proposition  presented  to  it  from  two  outside  districts 
desiring  to  enter  our  school,  furnishing  their  own  transportation  and  equip- 
ment, the  outlying  districts  to  pay  regular  tuition  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  ($1.50)  per  month.  The  motive  prompting  this  plan  was  its  cheap- 
ness and  the  superior  advantages  that  the  pupils  would  enjoy.  With  better 
roads  the  plan  comes  to  be  even  more  feasible  than  it  now  is.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  some  disadvantages,  but  our  experience  is  that  the  advantages  far  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages,  and  we  would  not  go  back  to  the  plan  of  main- 
taining a  school  in  our  country  district." 


IN  OTHER  STATES. 

Consolidation  and  transportation  is  a  settled  policy  in  some 
of  the  eastern  states  and  is  being  adopted  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  many  of  the  western  states,  where  it  is  rapidly  growing 
in  favor. 

KANSAS. 

Frank  Nelson,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
Kansas,  writes: 

"The consolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from 
school  is  one  of  the  really  important  educational  movements  of  the  times. 
Here  in  Kansas  we  are  working  along  this  line  with  much  success.  The  last 
legislature  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  school  districts 
and  the  transportation  of  pupils.  It  is  the  first  law  of  its  kind  ever  enacted 
in  this  state  and  is  giving  great  satisfaction.  The  people  are  warm  sup- 
porters of  the  consolidation  of  schools  because  they  realize  that  it  g^ives  them 
better  schools,  better  courses  of  study,  better  teachers,  longer  terms  and  a 
dteper interest  in  the  work. 

'  *  Under  this  plan  of  school  administration  parents  are  able  to  give  their 
children  a  good  education  right  at  home  at  a  very  moderate  expense.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  bring  the  best  and  largest  educational  advantages 
within  easy  reach  of  the  people.  This  is  done  by  building  np  strong 
graded  schools  in  the  community. 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation 
of  pupils.  This  movement  is  destined  to  revolutionize  our  entire  school  sys* 
tern  and  to  bring  greater  blessings  to  all  the  people. 
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WISCONSIN. 

L.  D.  Harvey,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Wisconsin,  says: 

"I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  movements  in  recent  years  for 
the  betterment  of  school  conditions  in  certain  communities.  The  small 
conntiy  school  with  the  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  poorly  prepared 
teachers  has  little  or  no  value.  It  is  expensive,  when  the  number  of  persons 
in  attendance  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  consolidation  of  districts 
results  in  better  organization  of  the  school,  in  stronger  teaching  force,  and 
in  taking  pupils  out  of  the  isolation  which  necessarily  accompanies  the 
small  school. 

'*One  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  education  of  the  child  is  that  he 
shall  come  in  contact  with  a  goodly  number  of  children  of  his  own  age. 
Without  this  contact  he  is  missing  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  an 
education.  Experience  has  shown  that  consolidation  may  be  effected  and 
pupils  transported  without  an  increase  in  the  expenses  for  school  purposes  in 
the  district  covered. 

"The  people  in  our  state  are  very  much  interested  in  this  matter  and  in 
many  localities  are  taking  steps  to  effect  consolidation  and  provide  for  trans- 
portation of  pupils .  *  * 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Id  Massachusetts  the  system  was  adopted  many  years  ago  and 
has  been  growing  in  popularity.  In  ten  years  the  state's  expend- 
itures for  conveyance  of  pupils  increased  from  $30,000  to  nearly 
Si42,oco.  The  report  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  Massachusetts  in  1901  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  working  of  the  consolidation  system  in  the  town  of 
Warwick: 

'  *Siz  years  ago  Warwick  maintained  nine  schools  twenty*  four  weeks  per  year. 
The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  town  was  eighty-seven.Teachers'wages 
in  the  eight  outside  schools  were  five  dollars  per  week,  in  the  centre  school 
six  dollars  per  week.  With  few  exceptions,  the  teachers  were  young  and  with- 
out experience,  educated  in  the  district  schools.  Some  were  under  sixteen 
years  of  age, — one  term  a  pupil  in  a  school,  the  next  term  a  teacher. 
Occasionally,  in  recent  years,  a  teacher  of  marked  ability  and  successful 
experience  has  been  employed,  but  the  number  of  schools  made  it  impossible 
to  pay  wages  that  would  retainr  the  services  of  well-qualified  teachers  many 
terms.    The  schools  were  poorly  supplied  with  books  and  materials. 

"Now  all  of  the  pupils  in  town  are  in  three  rooms  of  one  modem,  well* 
lighted,  heated,  ventilated  building,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  rooms  are  supplied  with  good  blackboards,  and  with  books 
and  appliances  for  the  use  of  pupils.  The  school  has  three  teachers, — 
normal  school  graduates  of  exceptional  ability.  The  average  wage  paid  is 
nine  dollars  a  week;  the  school  year  is  thirty-six  weeks.  Special  teachers  of 
music  and  drawing  visit  the  school  each  week.  Pupils  are  conveyed  to  the 
centre  union  school  from  distant  parts  of  the  town.    The  average  attendance 
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in  the  fall  term  was  ninety-six, — a  gain  over  the  attendance  in  all  of  the  nine 
schools  six  years  ago.  The  schools  are  well  gp*aded  from  lowest  primary  to 
highest  grammar  grade,  three  classes  in  a  room.  Teachers  are  selected 
whose  qualifications  are  especially  adapted  to  the  ability  and  needs  of  the 
pupils  under  their  charge.  The  number  of  recitations  being  less  than  in 
ungraded  schools,  the  teachers  and  pupils  do  much  more  effective  work. 
The  relation  of  the  teachers  to  one  another  is  one  of  mutual  helpfulness, 
and  the  association  of  so  many  pupils  in  the  schoolrooms  and  on  the  grounds 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  is  pleasant  and  beneficial . 

'  'As  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  its  schools  and  a  wise  administration 
of  school  affairs,  the  town  has,  in  six  years,  lengthened  the  school  year  fifty 
percent.,  increased  the  teachers'  wages  seventy- five  percent. ,  and  employed 
special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing,  without  materially  increasing  the 
school  tax  of  the  town .  Because  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  schools 
through  consolidation,  the  cost  of  instruction  by  the  regular  teachers  has 
been  lessened.  A  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the 
income  of  the  state  school  fund  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  schools. 

*  *Much  time  that  would  be  needed  for  travel  by  the  superintendent  and 
special  teachers  in  reaching  many  small  scattered  schools  is  saved  for 
profitable  use  in  the  one  building  of  the  union  school." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  on  this  subject  is  that 
prepared  by  G.  T.  Fletcher,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
education.  Some  extracts  are  given  herewith  from  this  pam- 
phlet: '  . 

*  *  People  are  now  coming  to  see  that  educational  advantages  are  not  rep- 
resented by  the  number  of  near-by  schoolhouses.  Prom  one  of  the  annual 
reports  of  Dr.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  we  quote 
as  follows: 

"  'It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  and  is  generally  conceded  that 
it  would  be  better  both  on  economical  and  pedagogical  grounds  to  unite  the 
many  small  and  weak  schools  of  a  township ,  dispersed  over  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  into  a  few  strong,  well  equipped  and  well  conducted  graded  schools, 
located  at  convenient  points.'  ** 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
said: 

*  •  This  act  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  through  the  efforts  of  a 
practical  man  from  one  of  our  rural  towns  of  large  territory  and  sparse  pop- 
ulation, where  the  constant  problem  is  how  19  bring  equal  school  privileges 
to  all  without  undue  taxation.  In  too  many  cases  the  town  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  character  of  the  school  is  of  more  importance  than  its  acus- 
siHlity,  This  has  led  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  number  of  small  schools 
as  to  shorten  their  length  of  continuance,  diminish  their  efficiency,  and 
largely  enhance  the  expense. 

^  •  'It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  objection  regarding  injury  to  the  prop- 
erty valuation  of  the  district  is  a  serious  one.  People  having  children  to 
educate  are  not  slow  to  see  that  educational  advantages  are  not  represented 
in   their  fullness  and  completeness  by  near  schoolhouses.     This  property 
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objection  is  well  met  in  the  replies  to  questions  submitted  to  the  towns,  to 
which  later  reference  will  be  made. 

**  *The  objections  to  the  risks  of  conveyance  and  of  the  noon  intermission 
are  of  serious  import,  and  can  be  met  only  by  making!:  transportation  safe  to 
health,  manners,  and  morals,  as  well  as  comfortable,  and  requiring  the 
presence  of  the  teacher  at  the  noon  intermission.' 

** From  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for  Victoria,  in 
Australia,  the  following  extract  is  taken:  'Under  the  system  of  conveyance 
241  schools  have  been  closed.  The  saving  in  closed  schools  amounts  to 
about  ;^14,170  per  annum.  The  attendance  is  so  regular  and  the  system  so 
popular  that  applications  are  constantly  made  for  its  extension .  * 

** Distances. — In  Victoria  the  law  provides  that  the  following  shall  be 
deemed  a  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance  upon  the  public  schools: 

'*  *That  there  is  no  state  school  which  the  child  can  attend  within  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  measured  according  to  the  nearest  road  from  the  resi- 
dence of  such  child;  excepting  when  the  child  is  more  than  nine  years  of 
age,  then  the  distance  shall  be  within  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  residence 
of  such  child  measured  as  aforesaid;  and  when  the  child  is  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  then  the  distance  shall  be  within  three  miles  from  the  residence 
of  such  child ,  measured  as  aforesaid . ' 

'* Victoria  has  eight  times  the  area  of  Massachusetts,  but  only  half  the 
population.     Nearly  half  of  this  population  is  rural." 

Mr.  Fletcher  sent  out  inquiries  to  school  committees  and 
superintendents  of  the  state,  asking  for  information  about  their 
experience  with  consolidation  and  conveyance.  Some  of  the 
replies  received  were  very  significant.  It  was  said  that  the  per 
capita  cost  of  education  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

**In  the  year  1893  Seymour  Rockwell,  the  veteran  school  committee  man 
of  Montague,  said: 

*  *  '  For  eighteen  years  we  have  had  the  best  attendance  from  the  trans- 
ported children;  no  more  sickness  among  them,  and  no  accidents.  The 
children  Uke  the  plan  exceedingly.  We  have  saved  the  town  at  least  $600 
a  year.  All  these  children  now  attend  a  well-equipped  schoolhouse  at  the 
center.  The  schools  are  graded;  everybody  is  converted  to  the  plan.  We 
encountered  all  the  opposition  found  anywhere,  but  we  asserted  our  sensible 
and  legal  rights,  and  accomplished  the  work.  I  see  no  way  of  bringing  the 
country  schools  up  but  to  consolidate  them,  making  them  worth  seeing; 
then  the  people  will  be  more  likely  to  do  their  duty  by  visiting  them .  * 

"From  another  town  came  this  suggestive  statement: 

**  'Once  when  a  ^lan  wished  to  sell  his  farm  he  advertised,  "A  school 
near."  Now  he  advertises,  "Children  conveyed  to  good  schools.*'  Farms 
aell  more  readily  now.*  ** 

Among  the  comments  made  in  these  reports  are  the  following: 

"Better  ventilated  rooms;  hence  more  healthful. 
** Costs  less  for  repairs;  better  janitor  service. 

''Houses  closed  were  in  poor  repair;  good  teachers  would  not  remain  in 
them. 
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"Pupils  better  classified;  three  teachers  do  the  work  of  five  in  ungraded 
-schools. 

*  *Too  strict  grading  not  beneficial. 

*  *  Petty  local  jealousies  lost  in  the  larger  school. 

' '  Pupils  are  more  studious  in  the  graded  schools  with  only  their  class- 
mates with  whom  they  must  compete. 

*  *  Greater  incentive  and  enthusiasm . 

*  *In  the  graded  schools  pupils  lose  the  personal  oversight  of  the  teacher 
ivhich  in  small  schools  is  of  so  great  advantage. 

"Pupils  become  better  acquainted  with  people;  hence  less  bashful  and 
•awkward . 

**The  time  lost  by  the  superintendent  on  the  road  is  saved  by  consolida- 
tion of  schools. 

' '  It  becomes  possible  to  give  to  all  the  pupils  of  the  town  the  advantages 
of  special  teachers  in  drawing,  music,  etc. 

' '  Our  people  would  as  soon  think  of  having  district  churches  as  district 
schools. 

'  'Association  with  others  whose  lives  are  less  restricted  than  their  own  is 
a  gain  in  social  graces. 

"Much  is  to  be  expected  in  moral  influences,  as  conditions  are  better  in 
the  graded  than  in  the  ungraded  schools.  This  is  especially  true  as  regards 
outbuildings  or  basements  in  their  sanitary  arrangements, and  the  oversight 
iiad  in  and  about  them . 

"Economy  and  efficiency. 

"I  do  not  favor  too  great  efforts  to  consolidate.  Drivers  are  not  and 
-cannot  be  expected  to  be  men  who  can  control  children  and  hold  their 
respect. 

' 'A  compact  neigborhood  with  a  good  school  should  be  let  alone." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  State  depaftment  of  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  caused 
an  extensive  investigation  of  the  subject  of  consolidation  of 
country  schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  by  the  use  of 
vans  to  be  made  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Longsdorf,  and  the  result  of  his 
investigation,  published  in  Bulletin  No.  71  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  very  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  following  extracts  from  this 
report  will  throw  light  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  this 
-state: 

''The  Small  School.~A  practical  educator— and  as  wise  as  practical^ 
has  said:  *The  first  thing  a  good  school  wants  is  children.'  A  very  small 
ischool  is  almost  always  a  poor  school.  There  is  absent  in  it  the  incitement 
of  rivalry  and*  friendly  emulation  as  well  as  the  encouragement  found  in 
companionship.  If  each  child  pursues  a  different  study,  as  sometimes 
happens,  there  is  still  less  of  that  reflex  action  which  lightens  the  task  and 
opens  the  mind.  The  difficulty  of  organization  in  a  small  school  is  so  great 
as  to  be  practically  impossible.  In  the  country,  bad  roads,  distance,  stress 
of  weather  and,  in  frequent  cases,  disinclination,  serve  to  keep  the  school 
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even  smaller  than  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  would  warrant.  In  a 
school  of  this  kind  there  is  frequently  great  irregularity  of  attendance  and 
unpunctuality  in  lessons,  failures  which  may  be  forgiven  under  the  circum- 
stances. There  is  no  spring  of  enthusiasm  to  inspire  the  teacher  or  of 
sympathy  or  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  a 
school  of  small  size  in  the  way  of  special  studies,  unless  the  teacher  is 
phenomenally  conscientious  and  posesses  strong  personal  qualities. 

"Individual  teaching  often  brings  good  results.  It  was  the  method  most 
in  vogue  in  the  southern  states  in  the  ante-slavery  period  and  many  accom- 
plished scholars  came  from  the  training  of  the  governess  or  private  tutor 
who  was  brought  there  from  the  best  northern  schools.  But  this  was  a 
wholly  different  system.  As  the  ordinary  common  school  of  low  grade  is 
found  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts,  it  possesses  little  educative  value,  and 
might  with  advantage  be  closed  and  its  feeble  force  united  with  a  larger  one. 

"Selected  Oourses  in  Eduoation  for  Ooimtry  Students.— If  the 
-children  of  a  district  were  brought  together  and  placed  under  a  competent 
head,  and  the  school  in  good  working  order,  it  would  then  be  possible  to 
give  some  order  to  the  division  of  studies  for  those  in  the  higher  grades. 
For  such  as  intend  going  into  the  mechanical  arts,  a  saving  of  time  could  be 
thus  effected.  For  those  looking  forward  toward  a  classical  or  literary 
-course  leading  to  the  professions  and  for  those  who  expect  to  remain  in  the 
country  and  become  identified  with  its  local  interests »  either  in  farming, 
mining,  fruit  culture,  or  any  of  the  industries  established  in  different  parts 
-of  the  state,  congenial  and  profitable  instruction  could  be  provided,  such  as 
would  at  once  strengthen  the  intellect  and  enable  them  to  take  advanced 
ground  in  their  further  progress. 

"Sooial  Inflnenoe  of  a  Oentral  Oonsolidated  School* —Country 
life  in  the  remoter  districts  tends  to  repression .  One  of  the  strongest  attrac- 
tions of  the  town  for  the  country  child,  is  in  the  greater  opportunities  for 
-companionship  found  there.  Not  only  the  child  but  the  elder  feels  the 
drawing  of  that  instinct  which  leads  mankind  to  rejoice  in  association  with 
each  other.  The  doscen  or  more  schools  of  various  sizes  scattered  over  the 
country  district,  some  difficult  of  access  from  rough  and  unsafe  roads,  often 
situated  in  a  neglected  and  out-of-the-way  spot,  have  little  incentive  to  join 
forces  in  the  school  exercises  or  to  impress  their  work  on  the  homes  and 
social  interests  of  the  neighborhood.  Singly  and  detached,  they  cannot  gen- 
erate the  power  to  penetrate  the  lives  of  the  several  groups  that  compose  the 
pupils  or  to  serve  as  object  lessons  of  the  value  of  the  true  and  the  l>eautiful  in 
human  helpfulness.  Isolation  for  the  young  is  irksome,  and  they  early  form 
the  resolve  to  forsake  the  dull  routine  of  oft-covered  lessons  which  seem  to 
hold  no  promise  of  personal  benefit.  The  city  with  its  cultured  society,  its 
atmosphere  of  refinement,  its  multitude  of  objects  and  outlets  for  every 
shade  of  taste  and  interest,  appeals  to  the  youthful  nature.  Here  are  possi- 
bilities—openings for  enterprise  and  pleasure;  here,  too,  are  sympathetic 
hearts  to  understand  their  hopes. 

**To  another  class,  the  succession  of  'events'  in  the  city  gives  a  holiday 

aspect  to  life  all  too  prosaic  in  their  experience,  and  a  comparison  is  to  the 

disadvantage  of  the  country.    With  a  common  meeting  point,   with  the 

mutual  interests  of  school  work,  and  the  interchange  of  thoughts  and  feeling, 

>and  the  frequent  presence  of  parents  and  friends  on  the  special  occasions 
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sure  to  be  inaugurated  in  such  a  school,  the  whole  community  would  t>e 
uplifted  and  cheered . 

*  'The  oft-mooted  question  as  to  how  far  the  state  should  extend  its  juris- 
diction into  the  home  and  family  circle,  presents  itself  here.  This  question 
comes  into  every  educational  advance  proposed.  The  American  people 
are  jealous  of  their  *  rights/  and  so  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  more  weighty 
interests  involved.  *  Paternalism*  is  an  ugly  word  to  American  ears;  still, 
under  the  modifications  and  restrictions  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  it 
would  assume  a  different  meaning,  and  work  for  good,  if  its  beneficiaries 
could  be  induced  to  look  at  it  from  all  sides.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
objections  urged  against  consolidation  in  the  rural  districts,  that  it  savors  of 
'paternalism'  and  'favoritism.'  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  It 
tends,  in  fact,  to  just  the  opposite.  If,  under  the  improved  social  conditions 
suggested,  where  all  the  people  of  a  district— not  necessarily  a  school  district^ 
but  one  from  convenience  included  in  the  central  school,  could  frequently 
meet  and  witness  the  operation  of  new  measures  and  receive  themselves  new 
ideas  and  new  information  along  the  line  of  their  daily  work  and  outlook^ 
they  would  soon  see  what  the  best  educators  have  long  seen,  that  the  best 
policy  of  the  state  government  is  to  lift  the  people  out  of  the  rut  into  which 
they  may  have  fallen,  and  the  best  policy  of  the  people  is  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  so  lifted. 

No  Bad  Results.— *' The  apprehensions  of  the  owners  of  real  estate  that 
a  depreciation  of  values  would  result  if  the  local  schools  were  closed,  have 
proven  to  be  groundless.  The  natural  reluctance  of  parents  to  send  their 
young  children  so  far  from  home,  and  for  all  day,  to  attend  the  central 
school,  has  vanished.  The  children  are  conveyed  in  comfortable  vehicles, 
fitted  up  for  their  accommodation.  They  are  in  charge  of  trusty  drivers 
en  route,  and  at  noon  they  are  under  the  especial  care  of  one  of  the  teachers, 
who  has  an  extra  compensation  for  the  service.  When  it  is  practicable,  a 
farmer  living  near  the  extreme  end  of  the  district  is  employed  to  convey  the 
children.  Often  the  farmer's  wife  drives  the  conveyance.  Three  two-horse 
barges  and  two  one-horse  wagons  are  in  use  at  present.  All  these  vehicles 
are  fitted  with  seats  running  lengthwise,  and  are  closed  or  open  at  sides  and 
ends,  as  the  weather  requires.  The  driver  starts  from  or  near  the  remote 
end  of  his  district  and  drives  down  the  principal  thoroughfare,  taking  up  the 
children  at  their  own  doors  or  at  cross-street  corners. 

' '  The  attendance  of  the  children  conveyed  is  several  per  cent  better  than 
that  of  the  village  children,  and  it  is  far  higher  than  it  was  in  the  old  district 
schools.  This  is  not  strange  when  one  reflects  that  the  children  are  taken 
at  or  near  their  own  doors  and  conveyed  to  school  without  exposure  in 
stormy  weather.  Discipline  is  maintained  in  the  carriages,  as  the  driver 
has  ample  authority  for  this  purpose  The  children  are  conveyed  from  one 
to  three  and  one* half  miles.  The  cost  of  transportation  is  about  fifty  dollars 
per  week.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  seventy  dollars  a  week  to  main- 
tain schools  in  all  the  districts. " 

INDIANA. 

The  state  of  Indiana  has  also  gone  into  the  subject  extensively, 
and  in  July,  1900,  an  inquiry  showed  that  forty  counties  had 
already  begun  the  work  of  collecting  pupils  into  larger  groups 
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by  transporting  them.  Detailed  reports  from  the  county  super- 
intendents of  Indiana  show  conditions  in  many  respects  similar 
to  those  prevailing  in  Iowa.  The  results  of  the  plan  where  tried 
have  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  objections  are  mainly  similar 
to  those  heard  in  Iowa,  and  that  of  bad  roads  is  frequently  urged. 
The  savings  are  reported  in  many  cases  to  be  considerable,  some- 
times as  much  as  $200  per  year  in  a  district.  It  is  there  generally 
recognized  as  an  economical  system.  In  many  places,  however, 
as  in  Iowa,  and  indeed  this  is  the  general  rule,  the  conservatism 
of  the  people  and  the  lack  of  information  of  the  working  of  the 
new  system  retards  its  adoption.  An  instance  is  given  in  Wash- 
ington township.  Rush  county,  where  the  plan  originated,  as 
follows: 

"In  Washington  township  the  pupils  transport  themselves. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  the  trustee,  W.  S.  Hall  (he  is  the  original 
promoter  of  concentration  of  schools  in  Indiana),  rearranged  the 
schoolhouses,  making  the  number  five  instead  of  eight,  and 
started  a  graded  school.  The  township  is  six  miles  square,  so 
that  some  pupils  must  drive  four  miles  to  reach  the  graded 
school.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  by  a  majority  of  his  peo- 
ple, but,  by  his  tireless  energy  and  determination,  arranged 
the  township  so  that  money  has  been  saved  to  the  peo- 
ple and  they  can  maintain  seven  months  of  school  with  a  low 
levy.  The  truant  officer  has  little  to  do  in  this  township,  as  there 
is  a  splendid  school  sentiment.  Some  patrons  are  now  sending 
their  children  past  other  schools  to  get  them  into  the  graded 
school  of  three  rooms  and  two  years  of  high  school.  All  eighth- 
year  pupils,  except  two  in  the  township,  have  attended  the  graded 
school  during  the  past  year,  thus  relieving  the  country  teacher 
of  some  work." 

Note. — The  schools  in  this  township  are  ideally  located.  One  central 
school,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  township,  has  four  teachers,  three 
years  of  high  school  work  and  111  pupils,  as  follows:  Grades  1  and  2, 
twenty-eight  pupils;  grades  3,  4  and  5,  thirty  pupils;  grades  6  and  7,  twenty- 
five  pupils;  grades  8,  9  and  10,  twenty-eight  pupils.  Sixty-eight  pupils 
transport  themselves  without  expense  to  the  county.  A  bam  was  built  on 
the  schodl  grounds,  and  pupils  who  drive,  stall  and  feed  their  horses  with- 
out expense.  The  four  country  schools  in  the  township  are  located  in  the 
comers  of  the  township,  a  mile  each  way  from  the  township  line.  They 
have  an  enroUment  of  102  pupils.  It  is  said  of  this  system:  "The 
system  adopted  in  the  township  is  a  good  one.  It  is  economical;  it  makes 
possible  a  better  supervision;  it  provides  a  high  school  and  organizes  the 
educational  forces." 

Numerous  instances  are  given  where  considerable  savings  have  resulted 
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from  the  adoption  of  the  transportation  plan.  In  Knight  township,  Vander- 
burgh county,  there  was  a  saving  of  $27  a  month;  in  Jefferson  township, 
Tipton  county,  $172  a  year;  in  Steuben  county,  about  the  same;  in  Ohio 
county,  about  $150  a  year  in  one  case;  in  La  Porte  county,  from  $220  to $305 
per  district  per  year;  in  Walker,  Jasper  county,  $210  the  first  year;  in  Wayne 
county,  a  total  of  about  $3,000  a  year.  Of  this  county  it  is  said:  "At  least 
95  per  cent  of  patrons  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  plan."  In  Whitley 
county  there  was  a  saving  of  $152  in  a  district  the  first  year.  In  White 
county  the  savings  per  school  are  $150,  $180,  $165  and  $220. 

In  the  state  of  Indiaaa  the  -small  schools  are  as  follows: 

Attendance  of  five  or  less,  106  sdiook;  between  five  and  ten,  487;  between 
ten  and  fifteen,  1,253;  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  3,332. 

State  Superintendent  Frank  L.  Jones,  of  Indiana,  in  his  report 
for  igoo,  says: 

'  'The  great  evil  of  the  small  rural  school  lies  in  its  non-social  character. 
It  is  wholly  unable  to  furnish  each  of  its  pupils  that  educative  influence  that 
comes  from  association  with  many  of  the  same  age  and  same  degree  of 
advancement;  it  can  not  have,  in  many  classes,  enough  of  honest  and  help* 
ful  competition  to  establish  a  standard  to  which  many  a  bright  pupil  would 
raise  himself,  and  fails  therefore  to  bring  from  him  that  supreme  effort 
which  develops  and  ennobles,  and  which  comes  only  from  a  vigorous  con- 
test with  his  fellows.  The  humdrum  and  monotony  of  a  recitation  in  a  one- 
pupil  class  is  discouraging  to  both  pupil  and  teacher.  Not  only  is  the 
mental  work  of  the  school  thus  impaired,  but  the  lack  of  enough  pupils  to> 
organize  a  game  on  the  schoolhouse  yard  prevents  adequate  exercise  and 
tends  to  make  morbid,  selfish  and  pessimistic  all  who  live  in  its  atmos- 
phere—the deadly  quiet  and  inactivity  of  the  small  school  kills  the  spirit. 
Professor  Hinsdale  makes  a  clear  statement  in  the  following  words: 

' '  'The  importance  of  this  element  in  the  rural  school  problem  becomes 
obvious  at  a  glance.  In  populous  districts  fewer  schools  and  districts 
relatively  are  called  for,  while,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  larger  nnm* 
bers  and  the  more  varied  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  system  can  be  more 
fully  developed.  The  school  and  the  home,  under  the  present  system,  can 
not  be  far  apart;  otherwise  children  will  attend  the  school  with  difficulty,  or 
not  at  all.  Once  more,  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  pupils  and  teachers 
depend  directly  upon  the  number  and  the  ability  of  the  pupils  present.  For 
the  majority  of  children  individual  instruction,  or  anything  closely  approach- 
ing it,  is  not  to  be  commended.  Aristotle  condemned  such  instruction  on 
political  grounds.  It  may  also  be  condemned  on  pedagog^ical  g^rounds. 
Children  need  the  inspiration  of  numbers.  Besides,  numbers  contain  ethical 
value.  As  a  rule,  you  can  no  more  make  a  good  school  out  of  a  half  dozen 
pupils  than  you  can  make  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  with  one  oritwo  pairs 
of  plates.' 

'  'The  per  capita  cost  in  these  small  schools  is  not  only  much  too  large, 
but  is  continually  increasing.  In  1879  the  cost  of  education  per  capita  was 
as  follows: 

In  townships $6.21 

In  towns 5.21 

n  cities 7.48 
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"In  1899,  twenty  years  later,  the  cost  was: 

In  townships  (per  capita) $10.5(y 

In  towns  (per  capita) 11. 10 

In  cities  (per  capita) 7.07 

'* These  tables  are  of  more  than  usual  interest  on  this  point,  and  present 
to  the  taxpayer  a  strong  arjrument  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  small) 
wdbobL  ft  wflt  b>  ofc— rwd-  at  ooce  dwtf  the  per  cmpitm.  coat  ol  ednration  is. 
constantly  increasing  in  the  country  and  towns,  and  decreasing  in  the  cftiea. 
This  condition  in  the  rural  school  arises  wholly  from  the  prevalence  of  small' 
schools.  There  were  as  many  rural  schools  in  1899  as  in  1879,  the  salaries  itb 
the  former  are  not  substantially  different  from  those  in  the  latter,  the  invest- 
ments in  schoolhouses  and  appliances  would  about  equal,  but  the  attendance- 
in  them  has  constantly  decreased .  This  condition  makes  necessary  an  expend- 
iture for  teachers,  fuel,  apparatus  and  repairs  for  the  small  school  of  to-day 
equal  to  that  of  the  large  one  of  two  decades  ago/  In  the  towns  the  increase- 
is  due  quite  largely  to  the  establishment  and  equipment  of  high  schools  of 
small  enrollment.  Nearly  all  cities  show  congested  schools,  making  neces- 
sary many  pupils  under  the  direction  of  each  teacher,  thus  reducing  the  per 
o^ita  cost.  Add  to  this  a  saving  in  fuel,  repairs,  buildings  and  appliances, 
and  the  reduced  cost  of  education  in  cities  is  explained.'' 

Reports  gathered  by  Prof.  N.  A.  Upham  and  published  in  » 
bulletin  by  State  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey  of  Wisconsin  show 
that  the  following  eighteen  states  have  laws  allowing  the  trans^ 
portation  of  pupils  at  the  public  expense,  although  at  that  time 
ooly  thirteen  were  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege.  These: 
eighteen  states  are: 

Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 

Florida,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania, 

Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 

Iowa,  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota, 

Kansas,  New  York,  Vermont, 

Maine,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin. 

Among  the  reports  summarized  by  Professor  Upham  are  the- 
following: 

FLORIDA. 

"Florida  reports  two  counties  instituting  the  plan  of  transporting  chil- 
dren. Prom  one  of  these,  Citrus,  I  learn  that  they  are  transporting  three 
small  schools  four  to  six  miles,  twenty  pupils  at  $1.50  per  pupil  per  month. 
The  plan  is  growing  in  popular  favor  and  they  expect  to  do  more  next  year» 
A  copy  of  the  notice  to  bidders  specifies  a  vehicle  of  sufficient  capacity,  nec- 
essary umbrellas,  wraps,  etc.,  to  keep  the  children  comfortable,  a  good  and 
reliable  horse,  and  driver  who  is  trustworthy  and  who  shall  have  control  of 
all  the  children— said  driver  to  the  B.  of  P.  I. ,  to  deliver  pupils  between  8. 
and  8:40  and  return  them,  leaving  at  4:05,  and  to  give  a  $100  bond  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  work .  The  teacher  of  the  central  school  is  required' 
to  make  out  a  monthly  report  registering  the  arrival  and  departure  for  eacht 
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day,  dates  and  causes  of  failure,  and  if  there  is  any  complaint,  report  it 
promptly  by  letter. 

*  •  Duval  county,  Florida,  is  transporting  176  pupils  at  $303  per  month, 
having  closed  fourteen  schools.  They  began  with  two  schools  two  years 
ago  and  the  plan  has  been  very  popular.  Extra  teachers  hired  cost  $145, 
making  a  total  cost  of  $448,  for  what  had  before  cost  $490  per  month,  thus 
saving  $42  per  month.  Schools  of  three  teachers  and  eight-year  grades 
were  formed.  They  are  planning  now  to  reduce  forty-five  schools  to  fifteen. 
The  superintendent  says:  *  We  furnish  wagonettes  carrying  eight ,  twelve  and 
sixteen  passengers,  so  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  farmers  to  furnish 
teams  and  harness.     This  is  an  improvement  over  other  ways.* 

KANSAS. 

* '  The  last  legislature  of  Kansas  passed  a  law  providing  that  where  pupils 
reside  three  or  more  miles, from  the  schoolhouse  district  boards  shall  pay  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  children  a  sum  not  to  exceed  15  cents  per  day, 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  100  days,  for  conveying  such  pupils  to  and 
from  school.  A  fresh  inquiry  within  two  weeks  failed  to  elicit  information 
that  advantage  is  being  taken  of  this  law. 

*' State  Superintendent  J.  V.  Calhoun,  of  Louisiana,  says:  'We  are 
advanced  only  so  far  as  talking  about  consolidation  of  rural  schools  and 
transportation  of  pupils.  We  are  doing  something  but  we  need  to  convince 
and  then  find  funds.* 


•*ln  Maine  the  committee  may  transport  or  pay  the  board  of  pupils  at  a 
suitable  place  near  any  established  school .  Maine  has  1 ,000 schools  averaging 
less  than  thirteen  pupils  each.  'The  fact  that  school  districts  have  been 
abolished  or  that  the  school  committee  has  suspended  schools  does  not 
necessarily  entitle  public  school  children  to  conveyance.* 

NEBRASKA. 

''Nebraska  has  a  law  and  is  working  under  it  in  several  places,  notably, 
Fremont  and  Lincoln.     One  district  reports  a  saving  of  $70  a  month. 

"In  addition  to  the  law  providing  for  transportation,  Nebraska  provides 
that  a  district  may  contract  with  a  neighboring  district  for  instruction  of 
pupils  and  may  transport  its  pupils  to  such  district  without  forfeiting  its 
right  to  share  in  the  state  apportionment  of  school  fund.  The  state  super- 
intendent says:     'Best  of  all  is,  the  pupils  are  better  taught.* 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

"North  Dakota  has  a  law,  first  in  operation  last  July,  that  pupils  two 
and  one-half  miles  away  may  be  transported . 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

"Rhode  Island  has  a  law,  and  is  transporting.  Emphasis  is  here  laid 
upon  the  increased  attendance;  two  schools  having  graduated  ten  pupils 
together  in  two  years,  and  after  consolidation  sixteen  pupils  in  one  year, 
an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  those  who  remained 
through  the  upper  grades. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

"South  Dakota  has  a  law,  and  many  are  about  convinced  that  where 
pupils  live  three  or  four  miles  they  could  have  better  schools  at  less  cost.  I 
was  informed  that  transportation  has  been  begun  but  have  been  unable  to 
learo  particulars  or  localities. 

VERMONT. 

**In  Vermont,  on  a  written  application  from  ten  resident  taxpayers  of  the 
town,  a  portion  of  the  school  money  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  may  be  used 
to  transport  scholars,  where  residence  is  one  and  one-half  miles  or  more 
from  the  schoolhouse.  The  popularity  of  the  movement  may  be  judged 
from  the  state  superintendent's  report  that  'within  the  past  ten  years  the 
amount  expended  for  transportation  has  increased  400  per  cent . ' 

WISCONSIN. 

"Wisconsin  has  a  law  that  permits  the  use  of  school  money  to  transport 
pupils  living  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  school ,  by  the  nearest  trav- 
eled road .  But  so  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  no  organized  transportation  of 
pupils,  though  I  understand  three  counties  are  contemplating  it,  viz., 
Kewaunee,  Dane  and  Rock.** 

NEW  YORK. 

In  New  York  the  report  of  the  state  superintendent  for  1900  showed  that 
there  were  3,552  school  districts,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  in 
which  the  average  attendance  the  previous  year  was  ten  or  less.  State 
Superintendent  Charles  R.  Skinner  urges  that  the  only  remedy  is  annulment 
or  consolidation.     The  following  extracts  are  made  from  this  report: 

"The  most  available  relief  afforded  by  existing  statutes  is  the  provision 
permitting  a  school  district  to  contract  with  an  adjoining  district  for  the 
tuition  of  the  children  residing  therein.  The  number  of  districts  making 
such  contracts  for  the  year  1898-9  was  150,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in 
every  instance  the  arrangement  was  for  the  best  interests  of  both  districts. 
The  most  complete  and  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  desirability  of  such 
contracts  by  weak  districts  is  furnished  by  C*ommissioner  Carlos  J.  Coleman, 
of  Madison  connty,  who  requested  opinions  from  trustees  of  districts  which 
had  contracted  with  other  districts  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
following  are  among  the  replies  received: 

'  •  *The  children  have  much  better  advantages  than  they  could  have  had 
in  the  home  district.     The  patrons  are  well  satisfied  with  the  system.* 

*  *  *The  children  claim  that  they  learned  twice  as  much  as  when  at  school 
in  the  home  district.  Those  of  the  district  who  were  against  the  system  last 
year  are  in  favor  of  it  now.     It  takes  time  to  educate  the  people  to  it.* 

' '  'All  are  well  pleased  with  contracting  and  the  attendance  has  been 
good,  all  children  going  during  the  school  year.* 

*  *  'The  attendance  has  been  much  better  than  when  the  school  was  held 
at  home,  and  we  notice  great  advancement  in  the  pupils.  The  patrons  are 
aU  well  satisfied.' 

'"The  patrons  of  the  district   are  pleased  with  the  system,  and  it  is 
financially  a  success.** 
"  'There  is  a  great  advantage  in  contracting  with  larger  schools,  and  the 
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attendance  has  been  much  better  than  when  school  was  held  in  the  home 
district. ' 

*  *  'We  notice  marked  advantages  in  the  system,  and  the  patrons  are  well 
satisfied  with  it.** 

In  his  report  for  1901  Superintendent  Skinner  presents  the 
following: 

•  *  In  1897  a  law  was  enacted  permitting  a  district  to  contract  with  an  ad- 
joining district  for  the  education  therein  of  its  pupils,  and  also  providing 
that  any  district  so  contracting  shall  continue  to  draw  the  teacher's  quota  to 
which  it  would  be  entitled  had  it  maintained  a  school  within  its  own  borders. 
This  law  has  been  steadily  growing  in  favor.  The  first  year  after  its  enact- 
ment but  twenty-seven  districts  in  the  state  availed  themselves  of  its  provis- 
ions. The  next  year  106  did  so;  the  next,  158;  the  next,  234;  and  the  pres- 
ent year  there  will  probably  be  more  than  300  districts  in  the  state  thus  con. 
tracting.  This  provision  of  law  is  wise,  and  has  succeeded  even  under  the 
present  imperfect  condition  of  the  statute  in  practically  closing  about  300 
weak  schools  and  enabling  the  pupils  residing  in  these  districts  to  enjoy  bet- 
ter educational  facilities  in  a  larger  school  where  there  is  the  enthusiasm  of 
large  numbers  and  the  opportunity  for  proper  grading. 

'*I  am  convinced  that  the  powers  of  commissioners  to  consolidate  school 
districts  should  be  enlarged .  The  consent  of  the  trustees  should  not  be  re- 
quired in  any  case  where  a  district  is  to  be  dissolved  and  its  territory  added 
to  an  existing  adjoining  district,  or  where  a  new  district  is  created  from  the 
territory  comprising  two  or  more  districts  thus  dissolved.  In  addition  to  this 
increase  in  the  powers  of  commissioners,  there  should  be  an  enlargement  of 
the  powers  of  district  authorities,  enabling  them  to  provide  transportation 
for  those  pupils  who  live  too  far  from  the  school  building  to  enable  them  to 
safely  attend  school,  especially  in  the  inclement  weather  of  winter.  With 
this  power  given  to  school  authorities,  the  boundaries  of  the  rural  districts 
could  safely  be  enlarged  and  vastly  better  school  facilities  be  given  the  in- 
habitants of  these  communities.'* 

ILLINOIS. 

The  subject  of  consolidation  and  transportation  has  been  discussed  in 
Illinois  during  the  past  year  and  a  law  was  passed  permitting  people  to  vote 
on  the  question.     The  provision  was  as  follows: 

**It  shall  be  the  duty  of  school  directors  under  this  act,  to  provide 
schools  for  the  different  parts  of  the  district,  and  they  shall  have  all  the 
power  given  to  school  directors  by  the  law  of  this  state.  They  shall  also,  in 
rural  territory  outside  of  organized  cities  and  villages,  provide  for  the  free 
conveyance  of  pupils,  residing  more  than  one  mile  from  the  school  they 
attend,  to  and  from  that  school.  Provided,  however,  that  the  proposition 
to  convey  pupils  to  and  from  school  shall,  under  a  petition  of  not  less  than 
fifty  voters,  filed  with  the  school  directors,  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
township  at  a  regular  annual  election  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  thereon .  *  * 

This  bill  was,  however,  vetoed  by  the  governor,  Richard  Yates. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

The  legislature  in  1893  authorized  the  transportation  of  children  to  and 
from  school  at  the  expense  of  the  town  (meaning  township,)  whenever  a 
school  shall  be  discontinued  upon  the  approval  of  the  school  visitors. 
Within  seven  years  about  sixty  towns  took  advantage  of  this,  uniting  schools 
and  transporting  the  children  to  the  nearest  schoolhouse.  The  system  has 
been  generally  satisfactory  and  has  reduced  the  cost.  In  1897-8,  eighty-four 
schools  were  closed  and  the  following  year,  eighty- five.  The  report  of  the 
state  superintendent  says  that  ''expense  is  less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining 
schools.     The  result  has  been: 

*  *1.    To  make  larger  schools  and  provide  desirable  classification. 

"2.  To-  make  better  schools.  In  some  cases  the  change  has  been  very 
marked,  the  consolidated  school  at  once  taking  high  rank  because  a  good 
teacher  was  secured. 

"3.     With  one  exception,  the  cost  has  been  diminished. 

'  '4.    In  every  case  the  attendance  has  improved. 

''5.  Unpunctuality  is  entirely  avoided,  for  the  children  must  reach 
school  on  time. 

"The  policy  of  closing  schools  and  transporting  children  is  not  popular 
at  first.  When  it  has  been  tried  and  properly  managed  it  has  always  been 
approved. 

"There  is  substantial  agreement  that  the  result,  financially  and  educa- 
tionally, has  been  satisfactory.  The  most  emphatic  expressions  of  approval 
come  from  those  who  were  influenced  mainly  by  the  educational  motives. 

'  'Children  are  less  exposed  to  storms  and  to  bad  weather  and  are  health- 
ier.   Attendance  is  increased  10  to  20  per  cent.  ** 

Detailed  reports  from  the  districts  where  the  system  has  been  tried  show 
aniformly  good  results  and  satisfaction  to  patrons. 

OHIO. 

Alfred  Bayliss,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
Illinois,  has  made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  operation  of  the 
Ohio  plan  and  his  account  of  it  is  worth  careful  consideration. 
Mr.  Bayliss  says: 

' '  I  have  lately  seen  some  excellent  examples  of  the  practical  working  out 
of  this  plan  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  What  has  become  widely  known  as  the 
'Kingsville  experiment'  was  made  possible  in  that  state  by  an  act  which 
applied  to  'any  township  which  by  the  census  of  1890  had  a  population  of 
not  less  than  1,710  nor  more  than  1,715.*  In  other  words,  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  was  willing  to  let  the  people  of  Kingsville  and  vicinity  furnish  an 
object  lesson  for  their  more  conservative  neighbors,  if  they  were  willing  to 
take  the  chances  and  foot  the  bill.  That  village  and  township,  however, 
proved  to  be  like  the  man  who  insisted  '  that  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he 
looked.*  The  daily  attendance  increased.  The  cost  per  capita  diminished . 
There  was  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  account  of  over  $1,000  in  the 
first  three  years.  As  a  result  the  enabling  act  was  made  general  and  the 
plan  is  spreading.  Two  very  notable  examples  came  under  my  observation. 
The  first  was  in  Gustavus  township,  Trumbull  county.  There  were  form- 
erly nine  districts  in  that  township,  and  as  many  small  schools.    Pour  years 
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ago  the  nine  districts  were  consolidated.  A  frame  building,  with  four 
rooms,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  A  principal,  three  assistants  and  a 
janitor  were  employed.  Nine  comfortable,  covered  spring  wagons,  with 
drivers  under  $200  bonds,  were  engaged  to  convey  the  children  to  and  from 
the  central  school.  Before  the  consolidation  the  average  school  attendance 
in  that  township  was  125.  Last  year  it  was  144.  The  school  population 
remains  about  the  same.  The  year  preceding  the  consolidation  the  schools 
of  the  township  cost  $2,900.  The  union  school  cost,  including  the  wagons, 
$3,156.  an  increase  of  $256  for  the  township,  but  a  decrease  of  $1.29  i>er 
pupil  on  the  average  attendance. 

'  *The  other  case  is  in  the  adjoining  township  of  Green.  The  people  of 
this  township  were  divided  in  opinion  three  years  ago.  They,  therefore, 
wisely  waited  for  the  result  of  the  experiment  in  Gustavus.  After  observing 
it  two  years,  they  were  satisfied.  Public  opinion  crystalized  in  favor  of  the 
plan.  Last  September  the  people  of  this  township  opened  a  new,  steam- 
heated,  well-lighted  and  ventilated,  brick  building,  having  six  large  school 
rooms,  and  two  smaller  rooms,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  library . 
Eight  wagons  convey  the  children.  The  principal  of  the  school  told  me, 
with  pardonable  pride,  that  there  was  a  piano  coming.  Both  of  these 
schools  do  about  three  years  of  high  school  work.  Public  sentiment  is  no 
longer  divided. 

"The  last  statement  should,  perhaps,  be  qualified.  In  May,  1900,  a 
committee  of  two  citizens,  one  for  and  oneagainst  ''consolidation,**  was  sent 
from  a  township  in  Warren  county,  Ohio,  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  facts  as  they  found  them  in  Gustavus  township.  The  report,  signed  by 
both  members  of  the  committee,  stated  that  persons  known  to  favor  the  plan 
were  purposely  passed  by;  that  fifty-four  persons  were  questioned,  and  their 
answers  were  as  stated  in  the  report.  Of  that  number,  fortv-three  were  for, 
seven  against,  and  four  indifferent  to  the  plan.  Of  the  seven  who  declared 
against  it,  six  were  without  children  of  school  age,  and  of  the  four  who 
were  indifferent,  none  had  children  of  school  age. 

"Of  all  the  fifty-four,  we  find,  said  the  committee,  but  one  person  with 
children  who  was  opposed  to  centralization.  1  talked  with  the  citizens  in  six 
or  seven  country  towns  in  which  the  plan  is  in  operation,  in  three  different 
counties,  and  failed  to  find  a  single  individual  who  did  not  approve  it. 

"Such  illustrations  could  be  multiplied.  The  plan  works  out.  The 
health  of  children  is  improved ,  because  of  the  diminished  exposure  to  stormy 
weather.  School  attendance  is  increased,  both  in  regularity  and  in  the 
number  of  pupils.  Tardiness  and  truancy  disappear.  The  school  year  is 
lengthened .  Better  teachers  are  employed .  Teachers  can  be  better  paid . 
I  asked  one  little  fellow  of  ten  or  twelve  years  how  he  liked  the  union  school. 
Oh,  it's  great,  he  said,  to  be  where  something  is  going  on.  And,  perhaps, 
it  is  from  this  widened  circle  of  acquaintance,  extending  beyond  the  children 
to  the  whole  community,  that  one  of  the  great  benefits  is  to  be  derived. 
The  isolation  of  small  schools— ten  pupils  or  fewer— is  not  favorable  to 
intellectual ,  moral  or  social  growth .  The  young  mind  grows  by  contact 
with  other  minds,  and  quite  as  much  by  contact  with  those  of  near  its  own 
strength  as  by  the  influence  of  stronger  ones.** 

Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  state  commissioner  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  his  last  annual  report  says  the 
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system  has  grown  in  Ohio  since  it  was  first  suggested  by  H.  U. 

Johnson,  of  Ashtabula  county,  in  1872,  until  the  last  legislature 

^^finitely  defined  centralization,  permitting  boards  of  education 

^^  submit  the  question  of  township  centralization  of  schools  to 

^Ae  vote  of  the  people  upon  petition  of  one-fourth  the  voters. 

The  law  provides  for  the  organization  of  a  township  board  of 

education,  consisting  of  five  members  elected  at  large  in  the 

Q'Vrict  for  three-year  terms,  doing  away  with  the  sub-district 

^^^anization.     It    provides    for    transportation    and    definitely 

'nd/cates  which  pupils  shall  be  conveyed  at  public  expense.    It 

requires  a  graded  course  of  instruction   and   authorizes  a  high 

school,  setting  the  minimum  limit  of  the  course  at  two  years. 
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RECENT  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  OTHER  STATES. 


CALIFORNIA . 

Chapter  229,  laws  of  1901,  makes  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  school 
laws,  among  which  the  following  are  of  the  most  importance: 

1.  Authorizing  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  to  issue 
diplomas,  and  providing  that  such  diplomas  shall  entitle  the  holders  to 
certificates  in  any  county  or  city  in  the  state. 

2.  Providing  in  a  general  way  for  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education:  (a)  to  adopt  rules  and  regfulations  for  its  own  govern- 
ment; (d)  to  prescribe  rules  for  granting  certificates  and  diplomas;  (c)  to 
g^ant  four  kinds  of  diplomas,  namely,  high  school,  grammer  school,  kinder- 
garten, and  special  certificates;  {d)  to  revoke  or  suspend  diplomas  and 
certificates;  {e)  to  designate  some  educational  journal  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction . 

3.  Classifies  the  public  schools  of  California  into  three  classes,  namely: 
high  schools,  technical  schools,  and  grammar  and  primary  schools. 

4.  Provides  for  the  meeting  of  the  county  board  of  education.  These 
boards  have  power  to,  (a)  adopt  and  enforce  rules  of  examination;  {d)  grant 
four  kinds  of  certificates — high  school,  grammar  school,  kindergarten  and 
special.  They  may  also  grant  permanent  certificates  under  certain 
restrictions.    Certificates  that  are  not  permanent  shall  be  valid  for  six  years. 

This  board  has  also  power  to  adopt  a  list  of  books  and  apparatus  for 
school  libraries,  except  in  cities. 

5.  City  boards  of  education  are  provided  for  in  cities  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  classes. 

ANNUITIBS. 

Chapter  230,  provides  for  the  payment  of  annuities  to  teachers  who  have 
t>een  contributors  to  the  annuity  fund  and  who  have  taught  in  the  schools  of 
California  for  thirty  years. 

The  annuitants  are  divided  into  six  (6)  classes — the  annuities  of  each 
depending  upon  the  length  of  time  and  the  amount  he  has  contributed  to 
the  fund. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  146,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  cities,  incor- 
porated towns  or  districts,  upon  petition  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified 
electors. 

RBSTRICTIONS  UPON   RECITATIONS  AND  HOMB  STUDY. 

Chapter  238,  provides  in  what  branches  instruction  must  be  given.  In 
addition  to  those  provided  for  in  the  Iowa  law,  the  following  are  mentioned: 
*  *  Nature  Study ,  * '  and  * '  Humane  Education  .** 
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This  chapter  provides  further,  that  no  more  than  twenty  recitations  per 
week  shall  be  required  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  no  pupil  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  in  any  grammar  or  primary  school  shall  be  required 
to  do  any  home  study. 

COLORADO— PARENTAL  OR  TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  98,  laws  of  1901,  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  parental  or  truant  schools  in  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000or  more. 

Children  found  guilty  of  habitual  truancy,  or  a  persistent  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  public  schools  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  shall  be  sent  to 
such  schools— the  cost  of  board  and  clothing  to  be  paid  by  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  child. 

Boards  of  education  in  cities  of  25,000  people  or  over,  and  less  than  100,- 
000,  may  upon  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  such  city  also  estab- 
lish such  schools. 

ILLINOIS— HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Act  of  May  11,  1901,  provides  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
"High  School  District"  out  of  two  or  more  adjoining  townships  or  school 

districts. 

teachers'   AND  EMPLOYES*   PENSION  FUND. 

The  act  of  May  31,  1895  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The  board  of 
education  in  cities  having  a  population  exceeding  100,000  inhabitants,  shall 
have  power,  and  it  shall  t>e  the  duty  of  said  board,  to  create  a  public  school 
teachers*,  and  public  school  employes*  pension  and  retirement  fund,  and  for 
that  purpose  shall  set  apart  the  following  money,  to- wit: 

1.  An  amount  not  exceeding  one  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  respective 
salaries  paid  to  teachers,  which  amount  shall  be  deducted  in  equal  install- 
ments from  said  salaries  at  the  regular  time  for  the  payment  of  such  salaries. 

2.  All  moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests,  or 
otherwise,  on  account  of  said  fund. 

3.  All  moneys  which  may  be  derived  from  all  other  sources,  but  no  tax 
shall  ever  be  levied  for  said  fund. 

INDIANA — ESTABLISHING  JOINT  DISTRICTS. 

Chapter  42,  laws  of  1901,  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
adjacent  school  corporations;  said  consolidation  to  be  made  by  the  school 
trustees  of  the  respective  districts,  upon  proper  petition  to  them . 

MINIMUM  WAGES. 

Chapter  245,  1901,  provides  that  the  daily  wages  of  teachers  for  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  and  attending  county  and  township  institutes  shall  not 
be  less  than  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  two  and  one-half  cents 
by  the  general  average  of  scholarship  and  success  given  the  teacher  on  his 
highest  grade  of  license  at  time  of  contracting. 

SCHOOL    CORPORATIONS    M\Y    ACQUIRE    PROPERTY   BY    GIFT,    BHQEST,    ETC. 

See  chapter  241 ,  laws  of  1901:  The  interests,  rents,  or  other  proceeds 
of  such  gifts  or  bequests  shall  not  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  any  debts  of 
the  corporation ,  nor  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  or  wages  of  teachers,  nor 
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^or  the  purchase  of  ordinary  school  libraries  or  supplies;  but  the  same  may  be 
devoted  to  any  **  public  educational  or  public  library  or  kindred  purpose" 

it  being  the  main  purpose  of  this  act  that  income  shall  be  used  in  giving 

"to  school  children  the  public  educational  and  library  advanta}i(es  that 
could  not  be  enjoyed  if  only  the  school  and  library  revenue  and  income  pro- 
Arided  by  law  were  available.''. 

KIMDBRGARTBN  SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  84,  laws  of  1901,  provides  for  the  levy  of  a  special  tax  of  one  cent 
on  each  $100  on  the  property  in  cities  of  more  than  6,000,  for  the  support  of 
free  kindergarten  schools. 

KANSAS. 

Chapter  245,  laws  of  1899,  provides  that  a  person  to  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  must  hold  a  first  or  second  grade  certificate 
or  state  certificate,  or  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  college  or  normal 
school ,  and  must  have  taught  at  least  eighteen  months. 

Chapter  191,  laws  of  1901,  provides  that  the  county  superintendents  shall 
receive  $1  per  school  for  each  school  actually  visited  as  traveling  expenses. 

Chapter  307,  laws  of  1901,  authorizes  the  county  superintendent  in  any 
county,  upon  proper  petition,  to  disorganize  partially  depopulated  school 
districts  in  his  county,  and  also  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  such 
districts. 

CONVBYANCB  OF  PUPILS. 

The  same  chapter  also  contains  this  provision:  That  in  any  school  dis- 
tricts where  there  are  pupils  residing  three  or  more  miles  from  the  school 
liouse,  the  school  board  of  such  districts  shall  allow  to  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  such  pupils  a  sum  not  to  exceed  15  cents  a  day  for  not  to  exceed  100 
days  in  each  year  as  compensation  for  conveying  such  pupils  to  and  from 
school .  *  * 

TRANSPORTING  SCHOLARS. 

Chapter  305,  section  1,  laws  of  1901,  provides  for  the  uniting  of  two  or 
more  adjacent  school  districts. 

Section  2  of  said  chapter  provides:  **The  board  of  directors  herein 
before  mentioned  are  hereby  authorized  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
the  children  living  two  or  more  miles  from  the  school  to  and  from  the 
schoolhouse  in  the  district,  under  such  rules  and  regfulations  as  said  board 
of  directors  may  prescribe. 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  306,  laws  of  1901,  authorizes  the  school  board  of  any  district, 
^ith  the  concurrence  of  the  county  superintendent,  to  discontinue  the  school 
in  such  district  and  provide  for  the  sending  of  the  children  of  such  district 
to  another  school. 

Chapter  304,  laws  of  1901:  **  Any  person  being  related  to  a  school  dis- 
trict officer  as  husband  or  wife,  son  or  daughter,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the 
position  of  teacher  in  such  school  district,  unless  employed  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  all  the  members  of  such  board . 
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COUNTY  BOARD   OF  BXAMINBRS. 

Chapter  303,  laws  of  1901,  provides  for  a  board  of  county  examiners,  con- 
sisting of  the  county  superintendent,  who  shall  be  ex-ofHdo  chairman,  and 
two  competent  persons,  holders  of  first  grade  certificatesor  state  certificates. 

Said  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  on  the  nom- 
ination of  the  county  superintendent,  and  to  serve  one  year  and  to  receive 
three  dollars  per  day  for  not  to  exceed  four  days  in  any  one  quarter  of  the 
year. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

Chapter  176,  laws  of  1899,  makes  it  unlawful  for  school  boards  to  buy, 
and  chapter  308,  laws  of  1901  makes  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  school 
apparatus  unless  such  apparatus  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  school 
text  book  commission  of  the  state  and  approved  by  them . 

KDfNBSOTA.— ORGANIZATION  OF  INDBPBNDBNT  DISTRICTS    BY  THB  CONSOL- 
IDATION  OF  TWO  OR  MORB  ADJOINING  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  AND  THB 
TRANSPORTATION       OP      CHILDRBN      TO    AND     FROM 
SCHOOL     AT     PUBLIC    BXPBNSB. 

Chapter  262 ,  laws  of  1901 ,  provides  for  the  organization  of  independent 
school  districts  by  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  adjoining  school 
districts. 

The  board  of  education  of  any  district,  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  children 
to  and  from  school  at  public  expense,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  they  may  adopt;  provided^  however ^  that  every  person  employed  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  required  to  give  a  reasonable  bond  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  prescribed  by  said  board  of  education . 

COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDBNTS'  TRAVELING  BXPBNSBS. 

Chapter  341,  laws  of  1901 ,  authorizes  the  county  commissioners  to  allow 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  a  sum  not  exceeding  $250  in  any  one  year 
as  traveling  expenses,  provided  the  salary  of  such  superintendent  does  not 
exceed  $1,200  per  annum. 

CBRTIFICATBS. 

Chapter  160,  laws  of  1901,  provides  that  the  certificate  of  a  state  normal 
^hool  in  Minnesota  to  the  effect  that  the  holder  has  completed  the  three 
years'  certificate  course  in  that  school,  shall,  when  approved  by  the  super* 
intendentof  public  instruction,  entitle  the  holder  to  a  certificate  of  the  first 
grade. 

TRUANT    OPFICBRS. 

Chapter  156,  1901,  amends  chapter  226,  laws  of  1899,  and  prescribes 
<nore  definitely  the  duties  of  truant  officers  in  relation  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

MISSOURI.— STATB  LIBRARY   BOARD. 

The  act  of  March  20,  1901,  creates  a  State  Library  Board  to  consist  of 
£ve  members.  The  state  superintendent  shall  be  a  member  and  ex-officio 
-chairman . 
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Said  board  shall  select,  classify  and  recommend  a  list  of  suitable  books 
for  school  libraries,  supplementary  reading  and  school  reference  books. 

For  the  purpose  of  purchasing  school  libraries,  supplementary  and  refer- 
ence books,  district  boards  of  directors  shall  set  aside  out  of  the  levy  made 
for  incidental  purposes,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  cents  per 
pupil  enumerated  in  the  district  each  year,  which  shall  be  spent  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  in  purchasing  books  from  the  list  selected. 

FIRE    ESCAPES. 

Act  of  March  27,  1901,  requires  that  school  buildings  of  three  or  more 
stories  be  equipped  with  fire  escapes. 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Act  of  March  9,  1901,  provides  for  a  county  board  of  education  consist- 
ing of  three  members  as  follows:  1.  The  county  commissioner  of  schools; 
2.  One  member  appointed  by  the  county  court;  3.  One  member  to  be 
appointed  by  the  state  board  of  education,  for  two  years. 

This  board  has  power  to  adopt  a  course  of  study  for  use  in  all  the  public 
schools  in  the  county,  except  in  cities  having  more  than  1,000  children  of 
school  age. 

They  have  authority  to  examine  teachers  and  grant  certificates. 

They  shall  arrange  for  a  teachers'  institute  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten 
days. 

Attendance  upon  institutes  is  made  obligatory  unless  the  person  is  absent 
attending  school  at  the  time  the  institute  is  held . 

The  state  board  of  education  shall  prepare,  for  use  in  the  county  insti- 
tutes, outlines  of  work  in  school  management  (including  use  of  course  of 
study  and  record  keeping)  methods  of  teaching  the  common  school  branches 
and  general  pedagogy. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

Act  of  March  22,  1901,  provides  that  three  or  more  common  school 
districts,  or  village  district  having  less  than  200  children  of  school  age, 
together  with  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  may  be  consolidated  into  a 
new  district  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  both  primary  schools  and  a  high 
school . 

NEBRASKA — OUT  BUILDINGS. 

Chapter  61,  laws  of  1899,  requires  boards  of  directors  to  erect  and  keep 
in  good  repair  and  in  clean  and  healthful  condition  at  least  two  separate 
water  closets  on  each  school  house  site . 

FREE  ATTENDANCE  AT    PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  62,  laws  of  1899,  provides  for  the  free  attendance  at  public  high 
schools  of  such  persons  as  shall  have  completed  the  common  school  course 
and  whose  education  cannot  profitably  be  carried  further  in  the  public 
school  of  the  district  of  the  pupils  residence.  The  expenses  of  tuition  shall 
be  paid  from  the  general  fund  in  each  county. 

COMPULSORY   ATTENDANCE. 

Chapter  67,  laws  of  1899,  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  parent  or  guardian 
to  neglecti  or  refuse  to  cause    or  compel  any  person  or  persons  who  are  or 
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mav  be  under  their  control  as  children  or  wards  to  attend  some  public, 
private  or  parochial  school  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  or  more  during  each 
successive  year  from  the  time  said  children  are  eight  until  they  are  fourteen 
years  of  age,  unless  they  are  prevented  by  illness,  poverty,  inability,  or  by 
reason  of  already  being  proficient  from  attending  such  school .  The  directors 
and  secretary  are  charged  with  the  enforcement.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50. 

NBW  YORK. 

Chapter  418,  laws  of  1900,  appropriates  $18,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  compulsory  education. 

UNIFORM  SALARIES. 

Chapter  751,  1900,  provides  for  a  scale  of  uniform  salaries  of  teachers  in 
New  York  City. 

Salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  education ,  and  shall  be  regulated 
by  merit,  grade  of  class  taught,  length  of  service,  experience  in  teaching,  etc. 

Such  by-laws  shall  establish  a  uniform  schedule  of  salaries  for  the  super- 
vising and  the  teaching  staff  throughout  all  burroughs,  which  schedule  shall 
provide  for  an  equal  annual  increase  of  salary  of  such  an  amount ,  that  no 
kindcrgartner,  or  female  teacher  of  a  girl's  class  other  than  those  teaching 
grades  of  the  last  two  years  in  the  elementary  schools  shall,  after  sixteen 
yean  of  service  in  said  schools,  receive  less  than  $1,240  per  annum,  etc.  ,etc. 

TSACHEPS  INSTITUTES  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Chapter  418,  laws  of  ISOO,  appropriates  $50,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
teachers*  institutes  (presumably  for  two  years) . 

The  same  chapter  also  appropriates  $80,000  for  the  training  of  common 
school  teachers  in  the  academies  and  union  schools  designated  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction ,  and  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  state  employing  a  local  superintendent  of 
schools. 

NORTH   DAKOTA— SCHOOL  OFFICERS*  MEETING. 

Chapter  84,  laws  of  1901,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  county  superin- 
tendent to  arrange  for  and  hold  meetings  with  the  school  ofl&cers  of  his  county. 

The  same  chapter  provides  that  each  member  of  the  school  board  shall  be 
paid  the  sum  of  $8  per  annum,  less  $2  for  each  regular  meeting  which  he 
laUs  to  attend. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Chapter  85,  laws  of  1901,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared  all  questions  for  the  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  teachers  certificates,  both  county  and  state,  and  to 
prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  all  examinations. 

It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to 
examine,  mark  and  file  all  answer  papers  submitted  by  candidates  for  cer- 
tificates, which  answer  papers  shall  be  forwarded  to  him  by  the  county 
superintendent  immediately  after  the  close  of  each  examination . 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  appoint  clerical  assistants  to  do 
such  work. 
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AGE  OF  APPLICANTS 

No  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

No  first  grade  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  who  is  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  has  not  taught  successfully  twelve  school 
months. 

OHIO. 

ACT   OF  APRIL  16,    1900. 

To  provide  for  the  centralization  of  township  schools  and  provide  a  high  school 

for  the  same. 

Section  1.  * 'Centralization'*  is  defined  as  a  system  of  schools  in  a 
township  providing  for  the  abolishment  of  all  sub- districts  and  the  convey- 
ance of  pupils  to  one  or  more  central  schools. 

Sec.  2.  Provides  for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  centralization  to 
the  electors  of  the  township  district,  upon  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  elect- 
ors. If  more  votes  are  cast  in  favor  of  centralization  than  against  it,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  board  to  at  once  carry  out  said  vote  by  purchasing 
a  site  or  sites,  if  necessary,  and  erect  a  suitable  building. 

Sec.  8.  Boards  of  education  in  township  districts  organized  as  provided 
for  by  this  act  are  required  to  maintain  and  support  a  graded  course  of 
instruction  and  may  include  a  high  school  course  of  not  less  than  two  years; 
they  are  also  required  to  furnish  transportation  to  and  from  school,  to  all 
pupils  living  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  central  building. 

teachers*  pensions. 

Section  3S97  of  the  revised  statutes,  as  amended  by  act  of  April  16,  1900 r 
provides  for  the  pensioning  of  city  teachers  who  shall  have  taught  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years;  provided ,  that  three-fifths  of  said  time  or  service  shall 
have  been  rendered  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  where  the  teacher  is 
engaged  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

The  rate  of  pension  to  be  $10  for  each  and  every  year  of  service  such 
teacher  has  rendered— to  be  paid  annually.  The  teacher  is  required  to  con- 
tribute to  a  pension  fund  not  to  exceed  $600— or  a  sum  equal  to  $20  for  each 
year  taught.  Two  dollars  a  month  shall  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  paid 
to  teachers  in  cities. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Chapter  37,  laws  of  1899,  empowers  school  directors  of  the  several  town- 
ships to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  board  of  health  in  each  township,  and  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases. 

MINIMUM   SCHOOL  TERM. 

Chapter  26,  laws  of  1899,  extends  the  minimum  school  time  in  any  on» 
year  to  seven  months. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA — STATE  SUPERVISION. 

Chapter  113,  Laws  of  1901,  provides  among  other  things: 
(a)     The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  all  questions 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  by  the  County  Superintendents. 
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{d)  Shall  prepare  a  list  of  the  names  of  institute  conductors,  from  whiclv 
list  County  Superintendents  shall  select. 

{c)    Call  a  meeting  of  institute  conductors  once  a  year. 

(d)  Shall  have  power  to  gn'ant  state  certificates  and  state  diplomas. 

(e)  State  certificates  are  valid  for  ^ve  years'.  Candidates  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  of  three  years  successful  teiaching  experience  and  pass- 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  branches:  Algebra,  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  drawing,  civil  government, 
didactics,  general  history  and  American  literature.  State  diplomas  may  be 
granted  to  persons  who  have  had  ten  years  successful  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  who  are  graduates  of  a  reputable  college  or  normal  school ,  and  passes 
an  examination  in  such  branches  as  may  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent. 

(/)  The  fee  for  state  certificates  is  $5  and  for  state  diplomas  $10— one- 
half  to  be  returned  in  case  of  failure. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

(a)  No  first  or  second  g^ade  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  any  person 
under  eighteen  years  of  age;  no  third  grade  to  any  person  under  seventeen. 

{6)  County  Superintendent  shall  require  the  district  School  officers  of 
his  county  to  assemble  at  one  or  more  convenient  locations,  between  the 
first  days  of  .December  and  April,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions 
relative  to  their  official  powers  and  duties. 

{c)    May  close  any  school  on  account  of  contagious  disease. 

(d)  Shall  examine  the  accounts  of  district  officers  and  advise  them  as  to 
the  proper  form  of  keeping  such  accounts. 

(e)  The  County  Superintendent  shall  receive  five  cents  per  mile  each  way 
for  every  mile  necessarily  traveled  in  attending  County  Superintendent's' 
meetings. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  required  to  send  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years  to  some  public  day  school  at  least  twelve  weeks 
each  year. 

The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $20  for  each 
offense.  Like  attendance  and  pursuit  of  same  studies  at  a  private  day 
school  is  a  compliance.  Attendance  is  excused  when  the  child's  physical 
or  mental  condition  is  such  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  physician 
such  attendance  is  inexpedient . 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  employment  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
years,  in  any  mine,  workshop  or  mercantile  establishment  is  prohibited. 

WISCONSIN. 

Chapter  357,  laws  of  1901,  authorizes  boards  of  directors  in  cities  to  elect 
a  superintendent  for  three  years. 

The  superintendent  shall  be  an  advisory  member  of  every  committee. 

TRANSPORTATION . 

Chapter  351,  laws  of  1901,  amends  section -^J^,  laws  of  2898  ^  by  giving 
the  annual  meeting  power  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
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free  transportation  of  any  or  all  children  residing  in  the  district,  by  most 
direct  route,  to  and  from  the  school  house  in  the  district. 

EXAMINATION  OF    TBACHBRS. 

Chapter  439,  laws  of  1901;  (a)  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  county  superin- 
tendent to  endorse  a  certificate  issued  by  another  superintendent,  nor  to 
extend  the  life  of  any  certificate  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  law;  (d)  provides 
for  the  preservation  of  examination  papers  by  the  county  superintendent. 

INSPECTION  OF  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

This  chapter  also  provides  for  the  appointment,  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent, of  two  persons  to  assist  him  in  inspecting  and  supervising  the  state 
graded  and  free  high  schools. 

COURSE  OF    STUDY. 

The  same  chapter  also  requires  the  state  superintendent  to  prepare  a 
course  of  study  suitable  to  be  pursued  by  all  state  graded  schools.  This 
course  of  study  shall  be  followed  by  all  state  graded  schools,  as  one  condition 
of  receiving  special  state  aid. 

First  class  graded  schools  receive  $300  annually  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  state.     Second  class  graded  schools  receive  $100  annually. 

HEALTH   INSPECTION. 

Chapter  225,  1901,  makes  it  the  duty  of  local  boards  of  health  to  inspect 
the  school  houses  and  public  buildings  within  the  district  over  which  they 
have  jurisdiction.  Chapter  349  requires  that  school  houses  more  than  two 
fitories  high  be  provided  with  fire  escapes. 
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IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  SESSION— DECEMBER  26,  27.  28,  1900. 

WBDNBSDAY  BVBNING,    DBCBMBBR  26. 

W.  P.  Chevalier  of  Red  Oak,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee » 
called  the  association  to  order.  The  invocation  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Cathell,  which  was  followed  by  music  by  the  boys  of  the  East  Des  Moines 
schools.  Principal  W.  O.  Riddell,  of  the  West  Des  Moines  High  School, 
was  introduced  and  g^ve  the  president's  annual  address.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Weber  then  sang  *'The  Plowers  Are  All  Aglow,  My  Love."  On  account  of 
sickness.  President  W.  R.  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  was  unable  to  be 
present,  but  Dr.  Small,  of  the  same  institution,  gave  an  address  upon 
"Sociological  Elements  in  Education."  President  Riddell  appointed  the 
following  committees: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Dr.  Thos.  Nicbolton,  Mt.  Veraon.  Sapt.  F.  H.  Bloodffood,  Wmterloo. 

Ft—,  W.  M.  BeArdtbMr.  Amet.  Prof.  D.  S  Wriffht.  Cedar  FmlU. 

County  Sapt.  .\gnet  J.  Robortson,  Cberoket.  Sopt.  C.  C.  MmGea,  Carroll. 

Sapt.  H.  E.  Kratz,  Sioax  City.  Prof.  Amos.  N.  Carrier.  Iowa  City. 

PrlD.  W.  C.  Van  Nets,  Denison.  Ceonty  Sopt.  J.  B.  Sborett.  Harlan. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Prin.  Abbie  S.  Abbott,  Cedar  Rapidi.  Pros.  H.  H.  Seerley.  Cedar  Palli. 

Prin.  M.  A.  Reed,  Woodbine.  Mist  Cordelia  Kyle.  Des  Moines. 

Prin.  Eugene  Pierce,  Ottomwa.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wilson,  Jefferson. 

Prin.  J.  F.  McCowan,  Marsballtown.  Sopt.  W.  I.  Simpson,  Sbeldon. 
Miss  Evelyn  Miller. 

LEGISLATION. 

To  serve  one  year  on  accoont  of  tbe  resifrna-      To  serre  tbree  years,  Sapt.  W.  N.  Clifford, 
tionof  A.  A.  Taylor.  County  Sopt.,  G.  U.  Cooncil  BlufFs. 

Gordon,  Clinton.  Supt.  A.  W.  Stuart,  Ottumwa. 

TEACHERS*  POSITIONS. 

Prof.  Hill  M.  Bell,  Des  Moines. 

FINANCE  i 

Supt.  H.  C.  HoUingswortb,  Albia. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  DBCBMBBR   27. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Riddell.     Prayer  was  offered  by     / 
Rev.  H.  O.  Breeden,  of  Des  Moines,  after  which  "Coronation"  wassangt 
led  by  Miss  Harriet  Garton,  of  East  Des  Moines,  who  had  charge  of  the 
music  for  the  Association . 
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The  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  was  called  for,  but  they  had  no 
report  to  make. 

Sapt.  D.  M.  Kelley,  of  Cedar  Palls,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  "Some 
Moral  Questions  for  the  Schools."  The  discussion  was  led  by  Supt.  J.  £. 
Williamson,  of  Pairfield. 

A  paper  on  '  'The  School  of  the  Twentieth  Century"  was  read  by  Supt. 
S.  H.  Sheakley,  of  Des  Moines.  The  discussion  of  the  first  paper  was  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Coleman,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  ToUe,  after  which  a 
"Motion  Song"  was  given  by  the  primary  pupils  of  Bast  Des  Moines. 

An  address  upon  "Arithmetic,  and  How  to  Teach  It,"  was  g^ven  by 
Supt.  W.  W.  Speer,  of  Chicago,  the  discussion  of  which  was  led  by  A.  W. 
Rich,  of  Cedar  Palls. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Simpson, the  time  which  Mr.  Rich  had  for  the  discus- 
sion of  this  paper  was  extended  ten  minutes. 

Prof.  Nicholson  gave  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  on  "High 
School  Course  of  Study  and  High  School  Manual. " 

On  motion  of  Supt.  J.  J.  Dofflemyer,  of  Marion,  all  the  committee 
asked  for  was  granted. 

Supt .  Sheakley  gave  a  twenty-four-hour  notice  of  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Thmt  Article  7  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  lowm  Sute  Teachers'  Association  be 
stricken  out  and  the  Article  now  numbered  8  be  nombered  7. 

The  following  by  Supt.  P.  T.  Oldt,  of  Dubuque,  was  read  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  whenever  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  which  is  charged  with  the  preparation 
of  a  high  school  manual,  shall  have  so  matured  the  work  as  to  convince  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Association  that  It  Is  worthy  of  publication,  said  Executive  Committee 
is  hereby  instructed  to  allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  |aSo.oo  for  Its  publication  and  distribution. 

THT7SSDAY     BVBNING,   DBCBMBBR  27. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Riddell,  after  which  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Wirt.  The  following  musical  program  was  then 
rendered:  "A  Voice  of  Western  Winds,"  and  a  "Boat  Song,"  by  the 
Girls'  Glee  Club  of  Bast  Des  Moines.  Miss  Grace  Lavinia  Clark  sang 
'*When  Celia  Sings"  and  "The  Maids  of  Cadiz."  Simpson  College  Glee 
Club  sang  *  'The  Red  and  Grold,"  '  'Annie  Laurie"  and  were  enthusiastically 
encored. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of 
New  York,  on  the  '  'Quest  of  Happiness  and  Influence." 

FRIDAY  ICORNINC,  DBCBMBBR  28. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  W.  O.  Riddell,  of  Des 
Moines.  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  was  sung,  led  by  Miss 
Carton,  of  East  Des  Moines.  Dr.  Beardshear,  of  Ames,  then  made  an 
announcement  in  regard  to  the  National  Educational  Association  of  1901,  to 
be  held  in  Detroit. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Kratz,  of  Siouz  City,  Dr.  Beardshear  was  appointed 
N.  E.  A.  Director  for  Iowa. 

Amotion  made  by  Supt.  H.E.  Kratz  that  not  to  exceed  $100.00  should  be 
allowed  by  the  State  Association,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Iowa  head- 
quarters of  the  N.  £.  A.,  was  lost. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  President's  Address  was  given  by  Prin, 
Abbie  S.  Abbott,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  adopted  on  motion  of  Supt.  A.  B. 
Warner. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  from  the  Educational  Council  was  given  by 
Prof.  M.  F.  Arey,  and  adopted  on  motion  of  Supt.  A.  V.  Storm. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  its  report,  which  was  adopted  on 
motion  of  Supt.  H.  C.  Hollingsworth,  of  Albia. 

A  paper  on  '*Iowa  High  Schools,"  was  g^ven  by  President  R.  C. 
Hughes,  of  Tabor  College.  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Principal  W.  D. 
Wells,  of  Davenport,  and  Principal  G.  A.  Azline,  of  Humeston.  President 
H.  H.  Seerley,  of  Cedar  Falls,  gav^  an  address  upon  "Etiquette  of  the 
Profession,**  discussed  by  Supt.  A.  W.  Merrill,  of  Waverly.  The  seventh 
grade  pupils  of  the  East  Des  Moines  schools  then  gave  two  fine  selections 
of  music,  which  were  highly  appreciated  by  all.  Miss  Mary  A.  Blood, 
Principal  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Oratory,  was  then  introduced  and  gave 
a  paper  on  *  'Reading.  ** 

The  State  Superintendent's  annual  address  was  then  given  by  the  Hon. 
Richard  C.  Barrett. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  DBCBMBBR  28, 

Song,  *'Iowa,  Beautiful  Land,*'  (words  by  Tacitus  Hussey,  of  Des 
Moines,  music  by  Judge  Towner,  of  Coming),  was  sung,  led  by  Miss 
Garton  and  the  Ladies  Club  of  East  Des  Moines. 

Short  talks  on  ** Kindergarten,"  were  given  by  H.  H.  Seerley,  **The 
Next  Step  Forward,"  Supt.  F.  T.  Oldt,  ** Kindergarten , "  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Frisbie.  on  **The  Kindergarten  From  a  Mother's  Standpoint."  The  dis- 
cussion was  continued  by  Miss  Phillips,  of  Des  Moines,  and  Supt.  A.  V. 
Storm,  of  Cherokee. 

The  following  telegrams  were  received: 

Yankton,  S.  D.  ,  December  27,  1900. 
State  Teachen^  Association^  Des  Moines^  Iowa: 

The  State  Teachers'  Association,  oi  South  Dakota  send  greetings  and  best  wishes. 
(Signed)  S.  C.  Hartranft,  President. 

MiLWAUKKB,  Wis.,  December z8.  x9co. 

Iowa  State  Teachers*  Association,  Des  Moines^  Iowa: 

The  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  (i.aoo  strong),  sends  greetings. 

(Signed)  W.  M.  Pabksr,  President, 

Lincoln,  Nsb.,  December  27,  1900. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

The  Nebraslca  State  Teachers'  Association  with  its  record-breaking  enrollment,  sends 
greeting  to  its  sister  state  on  the  east. 

(Signed)  Prbsidsnt  op  ths  Association. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Decembers;.  1900. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  Des  Moines,  Iowa : 

The  Minnesota  State  Teachers'  Association  (1,800  strong),  sends  greeting  to  the  teachers 
of  Iowa. 

(Signed)  By  the  Frbsidbnt. 

An  address  by  President  Geo.  E.  MacLean  of  the  State  University,  "The 
Iowa  Educational  Creed  and  Deed,"  was  then  given;  this  was  followed  by 
music  from  the  Ladies'  Club  of  East  Des  Moines.    W.  H.  Council!,  Presi- 
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dent  of   the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Normal,   Alabama, 
addressed  the  Association  upon  *  'The  Negro  As  He  Is.*' 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  was  then  given  by  Professor  M . 
P.  Arey,  and  adopted  on  motion  of  County  Superintendent  Morrissey  of 
Marshall  county. 

The  Treasurer,  Professor  G.  W.  Sampson  of  Cedar  Falls,  gave  his  report 
which  was  accepted  on  motion  of  Professor  A.  W.  Rich  of  Cedar  Falls 

President  H.  H.  Seerley  of  Cedar  Falls  made  a  motion  that  the  Executive 
Committee  make  arrangements  hereafter  that  the  committee  on  "Teachers 
Positions"  have  a  place  of  meeting  where  teachers  wanting  positions  might 
meet  them .  « 

The  following  report  was  given  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and 
adopted  on  motion  of  Superintendent  Amos  Hiatt  of  East  Des  Moines. 

The  Nominating  Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  nomina- 
tions; President,  A.  W.  Stuart,  Ottumwa;  First  Vice-President,  Professor 
J.  P.  Huggett,  Coe  College;  Second  Vice-President,  Principal  E.  U.  Graff, 
Red  Oak;  Third  Vice-President,  County  Superintendent  E.  C.  Lillie, 
Buchanan  county.  Member  Executive  Committee,  Superintendent  H.  E. 
Kratz,  Sioux  City.  Secretary,  Professor  W.  F.  Barr,  Des  Moines;  Treas- 
urer, Professor  G.  W.  Samson,  Cedar  Falls.  Members  Educational  Coun- 
cil, Superintendent  A.  T.  Hukill,  Waterloo,  and  Superintendent  G.  E. 
Finch,  West  Union. 

Gborgb  Chandler,  Chairman. 
S.  L.  Thomas,  Secretary. 

The  chair  then  appointed  Professor  G.  W.  Samson  and  Superintendent 
W.  F.  Chevalier,  to  escort  the  new  President,  Superintendent  A.W.  Stuart 
of  Ottumwa,  to  the  platform,  who  most  cordially  thanked  the  Association 
for  the  honor.  Principal  W.  D.Wells  made  a  motion  that  a  committee  of 
three,  on  Necrology,  be  appointed  for  the  past  years  report.  The  chair 
appointed  Principal  W.  D.  Wells  of  Davenport,  President  H.  H.  Seerley  of 
Cedar  Falls,  and  Superintendent  E.  N.  Coleman  of  Ft.  Dodge  On  motion 
of  Professor  M.  F.  Arey  the  incoming  President  is  to  choose  a  committee  of 
three  on  Necrology  to  report  at  next  years  meeting. 

Superintendent  Coleman  of  Ft.  Dodge  moved  to  reconsider  the  motion  of 
the  morning  session,  "that  a  sum,  not  to  exceed  $100.00  be  allowed  the 
director  to  maintain  an  Iowa  Headquarters,  at  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Detroit," 
and  the  motion  for  a  reconsideration  was  carried . 

On  motion  of  Principal  W.  D.  Wells  of  Davenport,  the  original  motion 
was  amended  by  adding  the  following:  "and  a  detailed  report  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  this  fund  be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  General 
Association." 

On  motion  of  County  Superintendent  Morrissey  of  Marshall  county,  the 
Association  adjourned,  sine  die. 

W.  O.  RiDDBLL,  President. 
Carrie  M.  Goodbll,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWELVE  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  MANUAL. 

r#  tks  Membtrs  of  the  Central  Association  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  : 

Yoar  committee  according  to  inttructiont  had  6oo  ccpiet  of  the  Final  Report,  containing 
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the  course  of  ttody  adopted  last  year,  printed  in  the  month  of  January.  These  have  t>een 
exhausted  for  some  time.  The  demand  was  unexpectedly  large  and  the  interest  in  the  report 
has  been  lively. 

We  have  been  working  on  the  Manual  during  the  year.  A  sub-committee  consisting  of 
Professor  J.  H.  T.  Main,  Professor  J.  J.  McConnell  and  Miss  Lydia  Hinman  began  the  work 
of  securing  the  proper  discussion  of  the  various  subjects  early  in  the  year.  About  twenty-five 
of  the  leading  educators  and  specialists  of  the  State  were  enlisted  and  much  valuable  matter 
has  been  furnished.  At  a  meeting  in  November  the  committee  thought  it  wise  to  secure  the 
largest  possible  range  of  view  on  the  various  matters  and  subjects,  and  accordingly  concluded 
to  make  a  list  ot  about  one  hundred  of  the  best  known  superintendents,  principals,  and  teach- 
ers in  the  State,  and  send  out  to  them  sections  of  the  Manual  containing  the  **writeap"  on 
subjects  in  which  they  were  most  interested  and  upon  which  they  might  be  supposed  most 
competent  to  pass  judgment.  The  replies  to  these  requests  have  been  prompt,  the  criticisms 
have  been  valuable  and  the  suggestions  often  of  much  weight.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  main  tenor  of  the  replies  indicate  satisfaction  with  the  material  as  a  whole.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  give  careful  attention  to  these  and  other  like  suggestions,  to 
have  the  reports  revised  in  the  light  thereof  and  to  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  Manual  aa  prac- 
tical and  as  helpful  as  possible. 

The  course  of  study  adopted  by  this  body  last  year  was  the  result  of  much  deliberation.  It 
was  not  claimed  as  an  absolutely  ideal  course,  but  it  was  considered  a  practical  one,  and  pos- 
sibly the  best  that  could  meet  the  diversity  of  interests  and  pass  in  our  present  educational 
conditions.  Some  misapprehension  seems  to  prevail  in  certain  quarters  about  the  relations  d 
this  course  to  college  entrance  requirements.  The  committee  said  last  year  that  the  spirit  of 
the  colleges  was  to  require  subjects  which  they  can  get  rather  than  those  which  they  desire, 
provided  the  work  is  shown  to  have  sound  educational  value  and  is  sufficient  in  kind  and  qual- 
ity. There  was  no  promise  tbst  any  possible  election  of  High  School  Course  from  the  subjects 
nsmed  would  admit  to  all  college  courses  without  respect  to  the  requirements  for  admission  in 
the  particular  course,  but  there  are  some  things  which  may  in  truth  be  said— Let  us  note: 

X.  Should  a  student  take  the  course  as  outlined  including  four  years  of  Latin  and  electing 
two  years  of  Greek,  Germin  or  French,  and  the  solid  Geometry,  be  could  be  admitted  without 
conditions  to  any  course  in  any  one  of  the  sixteen  colleges  of  <the  College  Department  of  the 
Association. 

s.  Should  he  take  the  four  years  of  Latin  and  the  full  electives,  inclusive  of  a  second 
language,  he  could  be  admitted  Freshman,  credited  ahead  for  his  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonom- 
etry or  Science,  taken  instead  of  the  Greek,  German  or  French,  but  conditioned  on  the 
required  second  Isnguage,  so  that  bis  credits  against  college  electives  would  fully  oftset  tiit 
language  deficiencies,  and  the  student  only  have  four  years  of  college  work.  All  the  colleges 
have  not  yet  adjusted  themselves  to  this  new  condition,  but  the  committee  has  assurances  that 
all  or  at  least  all  but  one  or  two  of  them  will  do  so  In  the  very  near  future,  if  the  High  School* 
continue  to  accept  and  work  to  the  course.  A  little  time  must  be  allowed  to  colleges  for  read- 
justment as  well  as  to  the  High  Schoolit. 

3.  Realizinsr  that  the  aim  of  the  High  School  cannot  wholly  or  chiefly  be  to  fit  for  college 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  student  will  not  remain  more  than  four  years  in  High  School  and  four 
years  in  college,  the  course  is  so  arranged  that  any  student  who  completes  and  thoroughly  pre- 
pares upon  any  course  that  can  be  framed  out  of  the  course  and  options  outlined  in  the  report 
of  this  committee  last  >ear,  can  enter  the  Freshman  Class  of  any  College  of  the  College 
Department  in  some  one  or  more  of  its  courses,  and  that  his  work  can  be  so  adjusted  that  a 
student  of  ordinary  ability  can  complete  bis  college  courses  and  any  temporary  conditions 
that  may  be  imposed  in  four  years  of  college  work.  We  feel  that  this  is  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  asked  at  this  time.  The  colleges  propose  to  accept  the  High  School  course  as  a  substantial 
quid  pro  quo  for  some  one  course,  but  do  not  contract  to  accept  from  high  schools  any  possible 
combination  of  subjects  for  entrance  to  any  possible  course,  any  more  than  they  accept  from 
their  own  preparatory  schools  the  subjects  set  down  for  the  Scientific  Course  as  full  entrance 
requirements  for  their  Classical  Course.  Their  own  academy  students  would  be  required  to 
bring  up  the  Greek,  after  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class,  if  they  insisted  on  having  the  A.  B. 
degree.  Should  any  college  make  a  higher  requirement  than  here  stated,  or  a  different  one.  It 
is  pledged  to  expressly  state  such  fact  in  its  annual  catalogue,  and  we  are  assured  that  not 
more  than  one  or  at  most  two  colleges  will  have  any  disposition  so  to  do.  This  will  be  a  great 
step  toward  complete  unification. 

It  is  not  to  be  expect<*d  that  everybody  will  agree  with  every  paper  in  the  Manual  or  entirely 
with  the  course  of  study  as  laid  down.  We  should  never  do  anything  if  we  waited  for  absolute 
agreement;  but  we  are  confident  that  it  ia  the  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  had  opportunity  to  judge,  and  that  it  will  be  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  teachers 
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interested,  that  this  Manaal  will  be  a  ▼alanble  contribution  to  High  School  progress  in  Iowa 
ud  that  it  will  be  a  real  aid  to  scores  of  High  School  teachers  and  to  School  Boards.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  outline  of  subjects  there  will  be  chapters  on  important  subjects  relating  to  the  gen. 
end  work  by  President  Seerley,  Professor  McConnell,  Mr.  Dorcas,  of  the  S.  U.  I  ,  and  an 
introdnction  by  State  Superintendent  Barrett. 

We  ask  that  the  committee  be  continued,  that  it  l>e  authorized  to  complete  its  work,  and 
to  folly  prepare  the  Manual  for  publication. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  Committee. 

Thomas  Nicholson,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  address  of  President  Riddell  is  a  clear  and  able 
review  of  the  educational  achievements  of  the  century,  now  closing,  and  a  timely  expression 
of  what  we  may  hope  for  the  future.    We  briefly  emphasize  the  following  points: 

First:  It  pays  fitting  tribute  to  the  pioneers  of  education,  those  who  worked  to  secure  *  *an 
absolately  free  school  for  every  child  in  the  nation  and  a  competent  teacher  in  every  school.'* 

Second:    It  recognizes  the  influence  of  Kindergarten  work  in  modern  education. 

Third:  We  commend  the  suggestion  that  *  'the  high  school  that  is  doing  the  most  for  the 
community,  that  supports  it,  is  the  best  high  school,"  also  the  thought  tbat  the  work  of  the 
high  school  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  inspire  its  students  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  best 
mission  they  can  fulfill  in  life. 

Fourth:  We  indorse  the  idea  "that  making  things  too  easy  for  boys  and  girls  at  school 
ind  St  home  will  result  in  Uking  the  fiber  out  of  the  nation." 

Fifth:  The  address  shows  clearly  the  evils  of  the  sub-district  system  and  suggests  as  one 
remedy  *  *free  transportation  to  pupils  to  central  schools. " 

Siith:  We  indorse  the  following  fundamental  truths:  **The  teacher  is  of  more  consa 
qnence  than  the  system."  *  'A  clean  and  beautiful  school  room  is  a  refining  influence,  hardly 
less  potent  than  the  presence  of  a  cultivated  and  high  souled  teacher."  *'It  is  of  less  conse- 
qnence.  what  a  boy  knows,  than  what  he  is."  **The  school  cannot  take  the  plsce  of  the 
hone."    Finally  we  commend  the  earnestness,  sincerity  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  address. 

Abbib  S.  Abbott, 
H.  H.  Sbbrlby, 
Cordblia  Kylb, 
M.  A.  Rbbd, 
W.  I.  Simpson. 
EuGENR  C.  Pierce, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  beg  leave  to  report.  First:  That  we  hereby  extend  our 
thinks  to  the  citizens  of  Des  Moines  for  the  work  of  the  Association  without  expense  to  this 
body  and  for  their  manifold  courtesies.  Second,  that  we  thank  Miss  Harriet  Garton,  the 
Simpson  Glee  Club,  and  other  persons  for  the  excellent  music  furnished,  thereby  adding  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Association.  Third,  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  press  of  Des  Moines  for 
their  untiring  efforts  to  give  a  complete  and  accurate  report  of  all  the  proceedings  of  this  body. 
Foorth,  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  executive  committee,  the  officers  and  the  standing 
committees  for  their  faithful  work,  caring  for  the  interests  of  the  Association  in  all  its  various 
departments.  Fifth,  that  hereafter  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  allowed 
a  sum.  not  exceeding  Iso.oo,  with  which  to  employ  a  stenographer  or  clerk  who  will  assist  him 
in  the  arduous  details  of  his  office.  Sixth,  Whereas  the  Association  is  any  year  liable  to  meet 
conditions,  arising  from  such  unforeseen  circumstances  as  an  unprecedented  storm,  a  railroad 
strike,  or  other  such  things  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  given  year,  therefore  resolved, 
that  we  instruct  the  Executive  Committee  to  place  the  aum  of  lioo.oo  annually  in  a  reserve 
fond,  which  may  be  used,  ONLY,  in  snch  an  emergency  and  which  may  be  paid  out,  ONLY, 
by  the  vote  of  the  General  Association,  as  it  is  unwise  to  create  a  large  fund  which  might 
become  injurious  to  us  in  varioua  ways.  We  further  instruct  the  Executive  Committee  to 
report  the  principal  and  intereat  in  this  reserve  fund,  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  to  invite  our 
•pecial  action  upon  the  matter,  whenever  it  shall  amount  to  Ix.oco.oo.    Seventh,  we  note  with 
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pleasure  the  ever  widening  iuflnence  of  the  public  and  traveling  library,  »nd  also  of  the  efforts 
now  being  made  in  our  state  in  the  direction  of  centraliration,  and  the  transportation  of  pupils 
in  rural  districts,  and  we  most  cordially  invite  the  careful  painstaking  and  sympathetic  investi- 
gations of  these  movements  by  all  teachers  and  school  boards,  but  especially  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  districts  which  would  be  affected  by  it. 

Thomas  Nicholson, 
W.  C.  Van  Ness. 
F.  H.  Bloodgood, 
W.  M.  Bbardshsas. 


REPORT  OP  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  TO  THE  IOWA  STATE 
TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  treasurer  have  been 
carefully  examined  and  found  to  be  correct,  and  the  balance  on  band  in  the  treasury  corres- 
ponds to  the  balance  found  in  his  books,  namely,  three  hundred  fifty-two  dollars  and  twenty - 
two  cents  (l3Sa.aa). 

The  following  bills  have  been  presented: 

X.    Thos.  Nicholson,  printing $   3.00 

1.    Lura  Phillips,  Rd.  and  Phys.  Tr.  R.  T i.TS 

3.  C.  P.  Colgrove.  postage 162 

4.  Snyder  &  Hutd,  printing 4-So 

5.  Carrie  M.  Goodell,  salary,  postage  and  envelopes 18.30 

6.  S.  H.  Sheakley,  carriage 75 

7.  M.  F.  Arey,  postage  secretary,  Ed.  C        x.oo 

8.  J.  L.  Z.  (PenandDr.  Section)  postage x.xo 

9.  Prof.  Freer,  report  of  Ed.  council  committee  for  X899 and  X900 ^....      16.48 

10.    W.  F.  Chevalier,  executive  committee S34-3S 

All  of  the  above  bills  have  been  investigated  and  approved,  and  their  payment  is  recom- 
mended.   Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  F.  Arby, 
W.   D.  W»LLS. 

Finance  Committee 


TREASURER'S  REPORT,  DECEMBER  21,  1900. 

Receipts. 

Balance  last  report %    iffi.t! 

Enrollment  fees i«3SS*oo 

Savery  Hotel  Co 25.00 

Des  Moines  citizens 90  00 


Total $1,790.27 

Paid. 

Forlectures %  199.25 

Forprinting 48X.40 

For  secretary's  salary  and  expense  60.05 

For  hall  rent 90.00 

For  monograms  and  electros 4.39 

For  expenses  Thos.  Nicholson  ....     22.45 

For  West  Supply  Co.,  buttons 21.39 

For  R.  R.  secretary   xo  30 

For  enrolling  committee 31.75 

Forprizes 35.00 

For  W.  M.  Beardshear,  N.  E.  A 100.00 

For  W.  O.  Riddell,  expense  local  committee 8.75 

For  executive  committee  expenses 182.47 
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For  legislative  committee,  per  Henry  Sabin 19.89 

For  postage  te  date .96 

Totoi |i.368.oS 

Balance  OD  hand 3S2.aa 

Total. .« |x,73o.s7 

Retpectfnlly  submitted, 

G.  W.  Samson,  Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  EDUCATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

DBS  MoiNSS,  Iowa.  December  17,  1900. 
Final  action  was  taken  upon  the  followinflr  portions  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
EisBinatioos— School,  College  Entrance  and  Teachers.      That  part  pertaining  to  Teachers 
«u reported  back  to  the  committee  for  another  year's  consideration. 


FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  EDU- 
CATIONAL COUNCIL  OP  THE  IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

topic:  examinations— SCHOOL,  COLLBGB  ENTRANCE  AND  TEACHERS. 

I.  Introdactory. 

1.  Definitions. 

Jv)  Examinations  are  written  or  oral  exercises  employed  to  assist  in 
Asoertaining  the  scholarship,  the  general  ability,  and  the  reserve 
power  of  those  examined,  or  to  determine  their  fitness  to  enter 
upon  new  courses  of  study  or  to  perform  particular  duties. 

t)  "Examinations  may  be  descril>ed  as  systematic  and  logically 
pursued  tests  of  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  the  persons 
examined,  made  by  one  who  has  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  subject." 

3)  '  'An  examination  is  simply  a  focusing  and  a  systematizing  of 
that  process  which  has  been  going  on  more  diffusely  every  day 
of  the  school  term .  *  * 

2.  The  legitimate  objects  of  examinations  are: 

1)  As  a  test 

(1)  Of  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the  one  examined. 

(2)  Of  the  value  and  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  imparted. 
C3)     Of  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  use  what  he  has  learned. 

2)  As  a  means  of  information 

(1)  Of  the  fitness  of  candidates  to  take  up  certain  studies  or  to 

enter  upon  a  special  work. 

(2)  To  obtain  desirable  data  for  reports  and  records. 

(3)  To  aid  in  grading  and  classification. 

3)  As  an  educational  process 

(1)  To  cultivate  the  ability  to  think  clearly. 

(2)  To  train  in  the  art  of  correct  and  elegant  expression. 

(3)  To   develop   the   power  of  concentration  and  of  working 

under  pressure. 
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3.  Limitations  and  observations. 

1)  It  is  conceded 
(1)    That  the  examinations  are  not  the  only  test  of  proficiency. 
{2)    That  the  advantages  of  examinations  are  not  always  realized 

and  that  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  in  some 
schools  where  formal  examinations  have  been  discontinned. 
(3^    That  examinations  are  valuable  or  harmful  according  to  the 
spirit  and  intelligence  and  skill  which  direct  them. 

2)  It  is  recommended 

(1)  That  examinations  should  cot  be  frequent,  nor  unreason- 
able in  character. 

(2)  That  examinations  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  relieve 
pupils  in  a  large  measure  of  physical  discomfort  and 
mental  disquietude. 

(3)  That  the  examination  should  not  be  so  over>valued  as  to 
create  the  impression  that  it  is  more  important  than  reg- 
ular school  work. 

(4)  That  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  school  should  be  good  and 
that  pupils  should  not  be  tempted  to  cheat,  either  by  a 
careless  manner  in  conducting  the  examination,  or  by 
assigning  an  artificial  value  to  its  result. 

3)  Furthermore 

(1)  Wisdom  and  good  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the 
preparation  of  questions  and  discrimination  and  a  kindly 
spirit  are  necessary  in  the  grading  of  answers. 

(2)  Examinations  should  seek  for  general  principles  rather  than 
for  specific  facts,  for  comprehensive  statements  rather 
than  isolated  details. 

(3)  A  combination  of  the  daily  work  and  the  examination  will 
best  determine  pupils'  competency  and  their  fitness  for 
promotion . 

4.  Benefits  of  examination  to  those  examined  under  limitations  and 
conditions  as  above  will 

1)  Increase  power 

(1)  In  applying  principles  to  new  phenomena  and  facts. 

(2)  In  discriminating  between  the  essential  and  non-essential; 
the  important  and  unimportant;  the  general  and  par- 
ticular. 

(3)  In  combining  the  disconnected  and  fragmentary  into  a 
vital,  organic  unity. 

(4)  In  commanding  knowledge  and  utilizing  reserve  force* 

2)  Augment  knowledge 
(1)     By  furnishing  opportunity  of  impressing  it  more  deeply. 

^  f  through  repetition. 

^'  i  (2)     By  inculcating  in  pupils  a  habit  of  testing  their  own  work^ 

'1  thereby; 

Vh  (a)  Either  confirming  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 

thus  inviting  to  furthur  acquisition,  or, 
(b)  Stifling  conceit  and   thus  causing  more    strenuous 
exertion. 
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n.  School  Bxaminationf. 

1.  When  the  examination  is  made  to  form  the  chief  basis  for  promotion,, 
it  is  harmful  and  pernicious. 

2.  Written  work  is  to  be  commended  as  a  helpful  adjunct  in  school  work, 
and  is  essential  to  best  results. 

3.  The  complex  question  of  promotion  of  pupils  belongs  with  the  teacher, 
for  no  one  else  has  the  intimate  knowledge  essential  to  a  correct  judgment. 
If  be  lack  in  ability  or  integrity,  the  only  real  remedy  lies  in  a  change  of 
teacher. 

4.  The  examination  as  a  school  exercise  used  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  offers  very  little  that  is  good,  frequently  sets  up  false  standards  of 
success,  and  perverts  the  work  of  the  school. 

5.  While  the  results  of  examinations  may  disclose  in  some  measure  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher's  instructions,  his  real  worth  is  shown  by  the  growth 
in  character,  knowledge,  skill  and  power  of  the  pupil  while  under  his  care. 

Sdbmitted  by  members  of  sub-committee. 

W.  F.  Barr,  Gborgb  S.  Dick, 

CORDBLIA  KyLB,  W.  A.   DORON, 

S.  H.  Shbaklry,      a.  V.  Storm, 

E.  N.  COLBMAN, 

Chairman, 
in.  College  Entrance  Sxaminationi. 

1.  All  persons  applying  for  admission  to  college  may  be  classified  as. 
follows: 

(1)  Students  from  secondary  schools  not  giving  full  or  thorough 

preparation,  from  private  tuition,  or  self  instruction. 

(2)  Students  from  standard  or  accredited  secondary  schools. 

2.  Students  of  the  first  class  mentioned  above  should  be  examined  as. 
provided  for  by  the  college  to  which  they  desire  admission.  Uniformity  of 
entrance  requirements  is  highly  desirable,  but  the  discussion  of  this  point  is 
not  included  in  the  subject  of  examinations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  of  the  Iowa  Committee  on  Unification  of  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  and  the  Iowa  Committee  of  twelve  on  High  School  Course 
and  Manual.  The  time,  place  and  manner  of  holding  examinations  is  a 
matter  for  the  individual  college. 

3.  (1)     By  a  standard  or  accredited  school,  is  meant  a  High  School, 

Academy,  or  Preparatory  School,  in  which  the  course  of  study 
and  character  of  instruction  is  known  to  be  such  as  to  rear 
sonably  prepare  its  graduates  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  a 
standard  college. 
(2)  The  plan  of  an  accredited  secondary  school  list  is  approved,  and 
the  following  suggestions  made: 

(1)  Such  a  list  should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  the  result  of  personal 

visitation  and  inspection . 

(2)  There  should  be  no  permanent  list.    The  list  should  be  subject 

to  yearly  revision. 
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(3)  The  grade  of  work  actually  done  by  graduates  of  accredited 
schools  in  college  should  effect  the  standing  of  such  accredited 
schools. 

(i)  Colleges  should  reserve  the  right  to  examine  students  from 
accredited  schools  in  one  or  more  branches,  not  as  a  condition 
of  admission,  but  as  a  test  of  power  and  general  scholarship, 
and  as  a  basis  for  advice  to  such  students  in  the  selection  of 
studies  and  the  arrangement  of  courses.  The  studies  of 
first  importance  for  such  examinations  are  English  and  math- 
ematics. 

(5)  Colleges  should  reserve  the  right  to  examine  and  re-classify  any 

student  admitted  from  an  accredited  school  whose  work,  at 
the  end  of  a  reasonable  time,  is  found  unsatisfactory. 

(6)  Some  definite  plan  for  the  permanent  maintenance  and  annnal 

revision  of  the  accredited  list  should  be  formulated  by  the 
General  Association  or  by  the  College  Section  and  Secondary 
Department  in  co-operation . 

(7)  The  fullest  recognition  should  be  g^ven  to  the  work  already 

done  by  the  committee  upon  Unification  and  by  the  State 
University,  and  the  results  of  their  work  fully  adopted  for  the 
present,  and  made  the  basis  for  further  work,  either  by  the 
same  agencies  or  such  other  as  may  be  instituted  hereafter. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  P.  Arby, 

Secretary, 

The  association  o(  1900  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  its 
history.  Large  and  appreciative  audiences  were  present  at  all  of 
the  sessions.    About  twelve  hundred  enrolled. 


OTHER  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  biennial  report,  associations 
have  been  held  at  Ottumwa,  Sioux  City,  Clinton  and  Council 
Bluffs  in  1900;  and  at  Grinnell  and  Sheldon  in  1901.  These  have 
been  largely  attended,  inspirational  in  character,  and  productive 
of  great  good.  Other  similar  associations  will  be  held  at  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Council  Bluffs  in  October  of  this  year. 

The  addresses,  papers,  and  discussions  at  these  meetings  were 
of  a  high  order,  and  we  think  some  greater  effort  should  be  put 
forth  to  preserve  them.  Properly,  the  proceedings  of  all  of  the 
state's  great  educational  meetings,  including  the  state  association 
should  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  bound  in  a  single 
volume,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  those  desiring  copies.  In 
no  better  way  can  we  hope  to  preserve  the  educational  history  of 
the  present  day. 
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The  State  of  Iowa  was  honored  in  1901  by  the  election  of 
President  Wm.  M.  Beardshear  of  Ames  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Educational  Association.  The  annual  meeting  for  the 
year  was  held  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  July  and  was  attended  by 
several  hundred  teachers  and  friends. 

The  following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  association  are  given, 
to  show  the  trend  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

DECLARATION   OF   PRINCIPLES. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  now  holding  its  fortieth 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  representing  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  country,  makes  the  following 
statement  of  principles: 

1.  The  problem  of  elementary  education  is  the  most  important  problem 
with  which  the  state  must  deal.  The  progress  and  happiness  of  a  people  are 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  universality  of  education.  A  free  people  must  be  devel- 
oped by  free  schools.  History  records  that  the  stability  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  the  virtue  and  inteUigence  of  the  individuals  composing  the  nation. 
To  provide  for  the  universal  education  of  youth  is  the  duty  of  every  state  in 
the  union. 

AU  the  residents  of  the  territory  under  the  direct  control  of  the  general 
government,  including  the  Indian  territory,  Alaska,  and  our  new  possessions, 
must  receive  the  benefits  of  free  education  at  the  hands  of  the  government. 
We  note  with  satisfaction  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  present 
administration  to  place  the  blessings  of  American  free  schools  within  the- 
reach  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  peoples  under  our  flag. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of  William  T.  Harris, 
commissioner  of  education,  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  associa- 
tion that  the  powers  of  this  bureau  should  be  g^atly  enlarged,  and  that  the- 
general  direction  of  public  education  in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States- 
Qot  under  state  control,  including  our  new  possessions,  should  be  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  bureau.  In  no  other  way  can  the  general  government  so 
quickly,  economically,  intelligently,  and  safely  carry  the  benefits  of  popular 
education  to  the  peoples  Att  tf^hose  education  it  is  immediately  responsible. 

3.  We  reiterate  the  statement  that  the  public  school  should  be  the  center 
of  the  educational  life  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located .  Especially^ 
should  this  be  true  in  rural  districts.  Here  should  be  found  the  public 
library  for  the  use  of  all;  here  the  educational  extension  courses  should  draw 
the  old  and  the  young;  here  may  literary  and  social  meetings  be  held  which 
will  tend  to  uplift  the  mental,  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  Freed 
from  the  ravenous  influence  of  partisan  politics,  untouched  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  rig^d  sectarianism,  the  public  school  should  become  the  real  center 
of  the  broader  intellectual  life,  the  educator  of  men  and  women  beyond  the 
school  age,  as  well  as  the  guide  of  childhood  and  youth. 

4.  The  subjects  that  may  properly  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools 
include  those  that  bear  upon  the  ethical,  physical,  and  aesthetic  nature  of 
the  child,  as  well  as  his  purely  intellectual  nature.      Sobe^,  industrious,. 
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intelligent,  honest,  cnltnred  citizenship  should  be  the  result  of  public  school 
training  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Our  system  of  education  will  not  be  wholly  free  until  every  grade  of 
school,  from  the  kindergarten  to  and  including  the  university,  shall  be  open 
to  every  boy  and  girl  of  our  country. 

6.  The  liberality  of  men  of  wealth  in  making  large  donations  to  institu- 
tions of  learning  is  to  be  strongly  commended  and  encouraged.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  popular  education  rests  upon  the 
people  and  should  look  to  them  for  its  chief  support  and  control.  The  rela- 
tion between  state  and  local  support  should  be  so  adjusted  that  communities 
will  maintain  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  their  schools. 

7.  The  public  school  system  of  a  state  should  be  a  unit  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  and  including  the  university,  and  all  private  institutions  should 
-endeavor  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  public  education  so  far  as 
their  special  purpose  will  permit  them .  In  order  that  public  and  private 
institutions  of  learning  may  more  fully  co-operate  in  the  general  work  of 
-education,  the  relation  between  these  institutions  should  be  more  clearly 
•defined  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

8.  Legislation  with  respect  to  public  education  must  not  wait  for  pub- 
lic sentiment.  .  It  should  lead  public  sentiment  when  necessary.  Experience 
teaches  that  what  people  are  compelled  by  law  to  do  with  respect  to  schools 
they  readily  learn  to  do  without  compulsion,  but  that  they  are  usually  slow 
to  demand  reforms  which  involve  increased  taxation.  Schoool  legislation 
•should,  therefore,  be  under  the  general  direction  of  educational  experts. 

9.  The  National  Educational  Association  recognizes  the  principle  that 
the  child  has  the  same  right  to  be  protected  by  law  from  ignorance  as  from 
abuse,  neglect,  and  hunger,  and  it  therefore  records  with  approval  that 
many  of  the  leading  states  of  the  union  have  compulsory-education  laws 
upon  their  statute  books 

10.  While  many  cities  have  at  least  partly  solved  the  problem  of  school 
supervision,  in  most  rural  communities  the  problem  is  almost  wholly 
unsolved.  Close,  constant,  expert  supervision  of  schools  in  both  city  and 
country  is  imperatively  demanded,  not  only  on  account  of  the  large  financial 
interests  involved,  but  also  op  account  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
teacher's  work  and  the  lack  of  a  well-rounded  preparation  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers. 

11.  The  National  Educational  Association  watches  with  deep  interest 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  consolidating  rural  schools  and  transporting 
pupils  at  public  expense,  now  attempted  in  many  of  our  states.  We 
believe  that  this  movement  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  township 
and  county  high  schools,  and  thus  bring  more  advanced  education  to  rural 
communities.  We  also  believe  that  supplementary  state  support  of  rural 
high  schools  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  entire  state. 

12.  The  state  should  support  and  control  institutions  whose  object  is 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Normal  schools  free  to 
persons  preparing  to  teach  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  perfected  system  of 
education. 

13.  No  one  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  school  who  has  not  been 
previously  trained  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  plan  of  issuing  teachers' 
certificates  of  low  "grade  year  after  year  is  at  best  a  makeshift  and  should  be 
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discontintied  whenever  the  state  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  education  to 
warrant  its  discontinuance.  There  should  be  a  limit  to  the  length  of  time  a 
person  can  serve  as  an  apprentice  in  the  vocation  of  teaching. 

H.  We  believe  that  the  standards  for  school  architecture,  including  the 
proper  seating,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  ornamentation  of  school 
buildings,  should  be  as  definite  as  the  standards  tor  teaching.  The  law 
should  fix  the  dimensions  and  all  othes  requirements  of  school  buildings,  as 
well  as  the  size  and  character  of  school  grounds. 

15.  The  National  Educational  Association  declares  in  the  preamble  to 
its  constitution  that  its  objects  are  ' '  to  elevate  the  character  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
popular  education  in  the  United  States,"  and  we  again  promise  that  the 
best  efforts  of  this  association  and  its  members  shall  be  g^iven  to  the  further- 
ance of  these  objects,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  in  no  place  can  we  serve 
our  country  better  than  in  her  schools. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  IOWA  TEACHERS. 


STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  TEACHERS. 

MAP  GIVING  DATA  FURNISHED  BY  COUNTY  SUPER- 

INTENDENTS. 
WHERE  IOWA  TEACHERS  WERE  EDUCATED. 
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The  following  tables  were  prepared  from  special  reports  sub- 
mitted by  county  superintendents. 

Of  the  18,906  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  schools  of  the 
state  in  1900,  6,367  \yere  graduates  of  the  schools  enumerated  and 
6,616  had  attended  without  graduating.  Woodbury  county  failed 
to  send  a  report,  and  it  is  not  included  in  the  above  statement. 
Including  from  that  county  graduates  and  non-graduates  who 
have  attended  higher  schools  of  learning,  there  are  found  to  be 
nearly  six  thousand  persons  teaching  who  have  received  only 
such  scholastic  instruction  as  is  provided  in  the  rural  schools 
and  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
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SUMMARY 


WHERE  IOWA  TEACHERS  WERE  EDUCATED 
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The  State  UniTeriity.  Iowa  City 

The  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Fall! 

The  State  Aflnicnltnrai  College,  Amei 

Accredited  high  scbooli,  semioaries  or  academies 

Private  normals,  or  denominational  schools  of  Iowa 

Aaybigbei  institution  ontside  of  Iowa 

Total 

iniMBlR  OF  UCBNSID  TSACHIRS  WHO  HAVE  ATTBNDBD  WITHOUT  GRADUATING, 

TheSute  UniTersity 

TheState  Normal  School  

The  State  Agricnlttiral  College 

Accredited  high  schools,  seminaries  and  academies 

Prirate  normals,  or  denominational  schools  of  Iowa 

Any  higher  institutions  outside  of  Iowa 

Total 
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SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


Each  year  the  beautiful  is  given  more  prominence  in  the  edu- 
cational world.  School  boards  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
value  of  the  beautiful  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings  during 
the  last  biennium.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  continued  improve- 
ment in  school  architecture  in  cities  and  towns,  but  in  rural  com- 
munities in  many  parts  of  the  state  the  log  house  of  former  days 
was  displaced  years  ago  by  the  square  or  rectangular  buildings, 
and  these  in  turn  are  today  are  being  replaced  by  beautiful 
modern  buildings. 

The  accompanying  cuts  show  that  boards  of  directors  are  pro- 
viding the  most  artistic  edifices  for  the  children,  and  at  no  greater 
expense  than  was  formerly  paid  for  the  inartistic.  The  heating 
lighting  and  ventilating  of  school  buildings  is  now  thoughtfully 
considered  in  planning  the  construction  of  new  structures! 
Boards  of  directors  will,  I  trust,  find  this  chapter  of  most 
practical  value,  as  the  schools  under  their  supervision  expand. 
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STATE  CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 
1900-1901. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATIONAL  EXAMINERS. 

Richard  C.  Barrstt,  exofficio,  president Des  Moinet 

Georgb  E.  MacLban,  ex-officio Iowa  City 

HoMBR  H .  Sbbrlby,  ez-officio Cedar  Palls 

Hamlinb  H.  Frebr* *. . . Mount  Vernon 

Mary  Alicb  BradrickI Chariton 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


1.    Docamentary  evidence. 

1.  Each  candidate  must  file  the  following  credentials  as  the  official 
proofo  of  being  qualified  to  hold  a  state  certificate: 

a.  Official  letters  addrbssbd  to  thb  board  by  one  or  more  county  or 
city  superintendents,  or  other  professional  educators,  certifying  to  the 
success  of  the  applicant  in  government  and  instruction.  The  work  thus 
commended  must  have  been  done  under  the  person's  supervision  who  cer- 
tifies to  its  excellence,  even  if  he  is  not  now  in  office. 

b.  Statements  from  the  school  boards  for  whom  the  candidate  has 
taught,  certifying  to  teaching  covering  at  least  three  years,  of  thirty-six 
weeks  each,  in  which  good  and  successful  service  was  rendered.  Creden- 
tials should  be  original,  explicit  in  character,  of  recent  date,  and  addressed 
'  'to  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners." 

c.  Candidates  who  are  graduates  of  good  schools,  whose  courses  of 
study  are  approved  by  the  board ,  and  who  have  pursued  a  two  years'  course 
in  didactic  subjects,  consisting  of  school  management,  elementary  psy- 
chology, principles  of  education,  and  methods  of  instruction,  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the  examination  on  making  proofs  of  two  years  of  thirty-six  weeks 
each  of  successful  experience.  When,  in  addition  to  the  above  didactic 
course,  such  candidates  have  also  had  a  year  of  special  training  in  a  well 
organized  training  school,  one  year  of  thirty-six  weeks  of  successful  experi- 
ence, satisfactorily  proved,  will  admit  to  the  examination.  Candidates 
who  are  graduates  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  whose  courses  of  study 
are  approved  by  the  board,  and  who  have  pursued  during  the  junior  or 
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senior  year  of  their  course  a  year  of  pedagogical  study  consisting  of  history 
of  education,  science  of  education,  and  school  supervision,  will  be  admitted 
to  the  examination  on  satisfactory  proofs  covering  thirty-six  weeks  of  suc- 
cessful experience. 

2.  To  be  assured  that  the  candidate  is  successful  in  instruction  and 
govenunent,  the  board  reserves  the  right  to  investigate  farther,  until  all 
donbt  is  removed.  It  is  necessary  that  the  applicant  be  a  resident  or 
teacher  in  Iowa,  at  the  time  of  registration,  and  part  of  the  work  certified 
to  must  have  been  done  in  Iowa. 

n.  Flan  of  the  examination. 

1.  Prelinnnary, — The  application  blank  properly  filled  out,  the  fee  of  |3, 
and  the  credentials  mentioned  in  I  and  II,  must  all  be  filed  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  thirty  days  before  the  dates  of  the  examination  to  receive 
consideration  at  that  meeting,  and  approved  by  the  board,  t>efore  the  writ- 
ten examination  is  given. 

2.  Didactics .  — School  management ,  elementary  psychology ,  and  methods 
of  instruction  constitute  the  examination  in  this  subject.  The  topics  and 
questions  selected  will  be  such  as  to  permit  a  well  informed  teacher  to  com- 
plete the  same  in  one  and  one-half  hours. 

3.  U.  S.  History  and  English, — An  essay  prepared  in  one  and  one-half 
honrs  on  some  topic  in  United  States  history,  which  must  be  written  without 
delay,  and  not  copied,  will  constitute  the  examination  in  United  States  his- 
tory, orthography,  penmanship,  and  use  of  English  language,  if  the  other 
papers  written  do  not  discredit  the  English. 

4.  Grouping  of  subjects  with  options  commonly  provided: 

Questions     To  be 

a.  Group  1.     First  paper.  asked,     answered. 

English  grammar;  5  4 

Reading.  4  3 

Geography.  4  3 

b.  Group  2.    Second  paper. 

Civil  government  of  U.  S.  4  3 

Civil  government  of  Iowa.  4  3 

School  law.  3  2 

Economics.  3  2 

c.  Group  3-     Third  paper. 

Arithmetic.  '  5  4 

Algebra.  5  4 

Bookkeeping.  3  2 

d.  Group  4.     Fourth  paper. 

Physiology.  5  4 

Botany.  4  3 

Physics.  4  3 

Sketching  and  illustrating  the  answers  in  group  four  will  constitute  the 

•lamination  in  drawing. 
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nL   Schedule  of  time  granted. 

FIRST  DAY. 

▲.  If . ,  8  to  9:30,  Essay  on  U.  S.  History. 

9:30  tP  12,  Group  1. 
p.  If. ,  1:30  to  3,  Didactics. 

3  to  5,  Grotip  2. 

SBCOND  DAY. 

▲.  M.,  8  to  12,  Group  3. 

p.  M.,  1:30  to  4:30,  Group  4. 

IV.    Renewal  of  state  oertifloates. 

1.  Proofs  required, ^2i,  The  candidate  must  file  letters  from  superin- 
tendents or  otlier  prominent  educators  that  certify  to  the  present  success  in 
instruction  and  in  government,  and  to  the  fact  that  his  present  physical  con- 
dition and  mental  and  moral  character  are  still  such  as  to  justify  the  board 
in  g^ranting  him  this  renewal. 

b .  He  must  also  show,  by  official  letters  from  school  boards  for  whom 
he  has  worked,  the  fact  of  his  being  successful  as  an  instructor,  and  as  a 
disciplinarian,  under  the  expiring  certificate. 

2.  Exatnination  required, — Unless  otherwise  decided,  the  candidate 
must  appear  at  the  time  assigned  and  take  such  examination  as  the  board 
may  think  necessary,  but,  where  personal  knowledge  or  acquaintance  of  the 
board  with  the  applicant  may  permit,  and  where  the  first  examination  was 
good,  an  original  essay  on  an  educational  topic,  assigned  by  the  board,  may 
be  substituted  for  personal  presence  at  the  examination.  This  paper  must 
be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  applicant,  and  must  show  professional  study 
and  investigation. 

7.   Oeneral  suggestions  to  all  candidates. 

1.  An  examination  for  state  certificate  must  be  had  before  there  can  be 
an  application  for  a  state  diploma.  A  teacher  must  do  work  under  the 
supervision  of  this  board,  before  an  application  for  a  diploma  can  be  con- 
sidered. 

2.  Applicants  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  possession  of  a  state  certificate, 
a  primary  or  special  teacher's  certificate,  or  a  state  diploma,  will  not  in  any 
sense  lessen  their  duty  to  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  teaching. 

3.  Candidates  are  advised  to  arrive  the  day  before  at  the  place  of  exami- 
nation, as  no  allowance  can  be  made  for  delayed  trains  or  for  poor  physical 
and  mental  condition,  caused  by  illness  or  loss  of  sleep. 

4.  The  examination  at  the  times  announced,  will  be  restricted  to  the 
published  prog^ram  given  in  this  circular. 

5.  All  necessary  paper,  pens  and  pencils  will  be  furnished  each  candi- 
date at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

6.  Lists  of  old  questions  are  not  sent  out  to  applicants,  as  such  questions 
are  no  guide  to  the  next  examination. 

7.  The  law  governing  this  board  can  be  found  in  sections  2628-2634  of 
the  code,  and  amendments  enacted  by  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty- 
eighth  General  Assemblies. 
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SPECIAL  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  law  authorizing  the  Iowa  state  board  of  educatioDal  examiners  to 
grant  special  certificates  was  enacted  in  1900 »  and  is  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  2.  It  may  also  issue  a  special  certificate  to  any  teacher  of  music, 
drawing,  penmanship  or  other  special  branches,  or  to  any  primary  teacher, 
of  sufficient  experience,  who  shall  pass  such  examination  as  the  board  may 
require  in  the  branches  and  methods  pertaining  thereto,  for  which  the  cer- 
tificate is  sought.  Such  certificates  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
branch,  and  shall  not  be  valid  for  any  other  department  or  branch.  The 
board  shaU  keep  a  complete  register  of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  or 
diplomas  are  issued." 

The  special  state  certificate  is  intended  for  teachers  of  special  branches, 
as  a  recognition  of  professional  skill  and  successful  experience  in  teaching 
a  particular  subject. 

While  the  candidate  must  possess  complete  and  technical  knowledge  of 
the  special  branch  for  the  teaching  of  which  a  certificate  is  desired,  some 
general  education  and  culture  will  be  required ,  as  a  certificate  cannot  be 
granted  on  account  of  proficiency  in  one  subject  only. 

The  holder  of  a  special  certificate  will  be  authorized  to  teach  the  branch 
specified,  in  any  public  school  in  the  state  fdr  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
fee,  as  fixed  by  law,  is  $3,  one-half  of  which  is  returned  in  case  of  failure. 
Certificates  will  be  issued  to  the  same  person  in  more  than  one  branch,  but 
the  fee  of  $3  must  be  paid  for  each,  as  no  special  certificate  will  authorize 
the  holder  to  teach  more  than  one  subject. 

In  addition  to  music,  drawing  and  penmanship,  special  certificates  will 
be  granted  in  English  ^involving  English  grammar,  composition,  rhetoric, 
and  literature),  Latin,  German,  mathematics  (involving  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  trigonometry),  and  individual  sciences. 

I.  Docutnentary  examination. — The  following  testimonials  and  creden- 
tials are  required  as  evidence  of  success  as  a  teacher  of  a  particular  subject, 
and  of  good  moral  character  as  a  person: 

1.  Official  statements  from  school  boards,  certifying  to  the  service  of 
the  applicant  as  a  teacher  of  the  subject  in  which  certificate  is  asked ,  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  of  thirty-six  weeks  each,  two  of  which  years  must 
have  been  under  one  school  board. 

2.  Candidates  who  are  graduates  of  good  secondary  or  normal  schools, 
and  g^duates  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  may  have  such  reduction 
in  time  of  successful  experience  required  as  the  board  of  examiners  may 
decide  after  consideration  of  each  individual  case.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
however,  in  all  cases  of  reduction  of  time,  that  candidates  have  pursued 
scholastic  and  pedagogical  courses,  approved  by  the  board. 

3.  Professional  statements  from  city  or  county  superintendents  or  village 
principals,  under  whose  supervision  the  applicant  has  worked,  certifying  to 
the  particular  and  professional  success  of  the  applicant  as  a  teacher  of  the 
specified  branch. 
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II.  Scholastic  examinaiion, — To  insure  that  the  applicant  has  sufficient 
scholarship  to  be  granted  a  spiH:ial  teacher's  certificate,  the  following 
things  are  required: 

1.  Such  an  examination  in  the  branches »  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  U.  S.,  and  ph3rsiology  and 
hygiene,  as  in  each  individual  case  may  be  necessary  to  insure  good  scholar- 
ship in  the  applicant.  In  cases  where  the  applicant  is  the  holder  of  an 
excellent  county  certificate,  in  force,  in  regard  to  these  branches,  this 
scholastic  examination  may  not  be  necessary. 

2.  The  examination  in  grammar  and  composition  will  be  determined  by 
a  thesis  of  at  least  one  thousand  words,  subject  to  be  selected  by  the  board, 
in  harmony  with  the  kind  of  certificate  sought  by  the  applicant. 

III .  Professional  examinaiion .  — Syllabi  will  be  prepared  in  music ,  draw- 
ing, and  penmanship,  and  these  can  be  had  on  application.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  give  a  syllabi,  outling  points  to  be  emphasized  in  other 
subjects,  but  on  each  subject  a  rigid  examination  will  be  required,  both 
upon  knowledge  of  the  branch  itself  and  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  it. 

In  science,  laboratory  work  will  be  required,  and  candidates  for  special 
science  certificates  will  be  examined  at  such  places  as  the  board  of  exam- 
iners may  direct. 

IV.  Plan  of  examinaiion,— As  preliminary,  the  application  blank  prop- 
.  erly  filled  out,  the  fee  of  $3,  and  the  credentials  mentioned  in  I  and  II, 

must  all  be  filed  with  the  president  of  the  board  t>efore  May  1st,  and 
November  1st,  of  each  year  to  receive  consideration  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  board  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  written  examination. 

Notb:  All  correspondence  for  special  certificates  should  be  addressed  to  the  president 
of  the  board. 


STATE  DIPLOMAS. 


1 .     Genet  al  requiremcnls . 

1.  In  every  case  the  applicant  must  have  held  a  state  certificate,  and 
have  taught  under  the  supervision  of  this  board  at  least  three  years  before 
applying  for  the  state  diploma,  a  life  certificate. 

2.  Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  file  the  following  credentials: 

a.  Documentary  evidence  from  standard  reputable  educational  institu- 
tions,  certifying  to  the  special  scholarship  and  training  of  the  applicant. 

b.  Documentary  evidence  showing  the  standing  and  ability  of  the  appli- 
cant as  an  educator.     This  evidence  should  cover  recent  work. 

c.  He  should  also  refer  to  at  least  three  persons  of  good  scholarship 
and  professional  success,  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work,  and  who 
can  vouch  for  his  success  and  character. 

d.  Credentials  should  be  original,  of  recent  date,  of  specific  character, 
and  addressed  "to  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners." 

II.     Specific  requiremenls , 

1.  In  his  registration  blank,  the  candidate  must  certify  that  he  has 
taught  or  studied  all  the  branches  that  are  required  by  law  for  the  state 
diploma. 
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2.  He  must  give,  in  detail,  the  places  where  he  has  done  educational 
work,  and  must  produce  evidence  that  he  has  taught  at  least  eight  years, 
three  of  which  having  been  in  Iowa  within  recent  years. 

3.  He  must  be  a  resident  of  Iowa  at  the  time  of  his  application. 

4.  He  must  file,  in  his  own  handwriting,  an  original  thesis  of  from 
3,000  to  4,000  words  on  a  professional  subject,  assigned  by  the  board.  In 
every  case  this  thesis  must  be  fully  outlined,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  bib- 
liography of  the  subject  considered. 

5.  The  thesis  will  be  marked  by  such  persons  as  the  board  may  desig- 
nate on  the  following  points: 

a.  Correct  use  of  the  English  language. 

b.  Choice  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter. 

c.  Thought  and  expression. 

d.  Originality  and  research. 

e.  General  appearance  of  the  manuscript. 

III.    Educational  requirements. 

In  accordance  with  the  statute,  candidates  for  state  diplomas  are  required 
to  be  examined  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  grammar,  bookkeeping,  physiology,  history  of  the  United  States, 
algebra,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  civil  government,  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  state,  diadactics,  geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry, 
^^logYi  geology,  astronomy,  political  economy,  rhetoric,  English  literature, 
general  history,  and  such  other  studies  as  the  board  may  require.  Those 
who  hold  a  state  certificate  will  be  excused  from  examination  on  all  branches 
in  above  enumeration  preceding  geometry,  as  those  are  required  for  a  state 
certificate.  Under  the  law  the  board  is  responsible  for  examining  all  candi- 
dates in  all  subject*!  required  by  statute,  but  in  order  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able, some  of  these  examinations  may  be  oral  and  individual,  and  some  may 
be  written  and  general. 

Non:  It  is  important  for  all  applicants  for  state  diplomas  to  remember  that  great  value 
will  be  attached  to  the  nse  of  the  English  language  in  all  the  papers  filed  as  part  of  the  scholastic 
eiamioatfon. 


PRIMARY  TEACHER'S  CERTIFICATE. 


The  Primary  Teacher's  Certificate  is  intended  for  primary 
teachers  as  a  recognition  of  professional  skill  and  successful  experi- 
ence. The  holder  of  such  a  certificate  will  be  authorized  to  teach 
in  first,  second,  and  third  grades  in  any  public  school  in  the  state 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  fee,  as  fixed  by  law,  is  $3,  one- 
half  of  which  is  returned  in  case  of  failure. 

I.  Documentary  Examination.  The  following  testimonials 
and  credentials  are  required  as  evidence  of  success  in  primary 
teaching  and  of  good  character  as  a  person: 

I.  Official  statements  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
from  the  present  school  board  and  from  other  boards  certifying 
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to  the  service  of  the  applicant  as  teacher  in  first,  second,  or  third 
grade  work  for  a  period  of  three  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each, 
two  of  which  years  must  have  been  under  one  school  board. 

2.  Professional  statements  from  county  superintendent,  city 
superintendent  or  village  principal  under  whose  supervision  the 
applicant  has  worked,  certifying  to  the  particular  and  professional 
success  of  the  applicant  as  a  teacher  of  first,  second,  and  third 
grade  work. 

3.  Candidates  who  are  graduates  of  good  schools,  whose 
courses  of  study  are  approved  by  the  board,  and  who  have  pur- 
sued  a  two  years^  course  in  didactic  subjects,  consisting  of  school 
management,  elementary  psychology,  principles  of  education,  and 
primary  methods  of  instruction,  will  be  admitted  to  the  examina- 
tion on  making  proofs  of  two  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each  of 
successful  experience  in  primary  teaching.  When,  in  addition  to 
the  above  didactic  course,  such  candidates  have  also  had  a  year 
of  special  training  in  a  well  organized  primary  training  school,  one 
year  of  thirty-six  weeks  of  successful  experience  in  primary  school 
work,  satisfactorily  proved,  will  admit  to  the  examination.  Candi- 
dates who  are  graduates  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  whose 
courses  of  study  are  approved  by  the  board,  and  who  have  pursued 
during  the  junior  or  senior  year  of  their  course  a  year  of  pedagogi- 
cal study  consisting  of  history  of  education,  science  of  education, 
and  primary  methods,  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  on  satis- 
factory proofs  covering  thirty-six  weeks  of  successful  experience 
as  primary  teachers. 

II.  Scholastic  Examination.  To  insure  that  the  applicant  has 
sufHcient  scholarship  to  be  granted  a  primary  teacher's  certificate, 
the  following  things  are  required: 

1.  Such  an  examination  in  the  branches,  orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  physiology  and  hygiene,  as  in  each  individual 
case  may  be  necessary  to  insure  good  scholarship  in  the  appli- 
cant. In  cases  where  the  applicant  is  the  holder  of  an  excellent 
county  certificate  in  force  in  regard  to  these  branches,  this 
scholastic  examination  may  not  be  necessary.  By  sending  to  the 
president  of  the  board  the  certificate  and  any  other  documentary 
evidence  that  may  assist  in  making  the  necessary  proofs,  this 
part  of  the  examination  can  be  determined  before  the  date  of 
appearance  before  the  board. 

2.  The  examination  in  English  will  be  determined  by  a  thesis 
of  at  least  one  thousand  words. 
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III.  Professional  Examination.  The  following  subjects 
constitute  the  professional  examination:  Psychology  of  the 
child,  school  management,  history  of  education,  school  laws  of 
Iowa,  primary  methods,  vocal  music,  physical  culture,  drawing, 
and  plant  study. 

IV.  Plan  of  Examination.  As  preliminary,  the  application 
blank  properly  filled  out,  the  fee  of  $3,  and  the  credentials  men- 
tioned in  I  and  II,  must  all  be  filed  with  the  president  of  the 
board  thirty  days  before  the  dates  of  the  examination,  to  receive 
consideration  at  that  meeting,  and  be  approved  by  the  board 
before  the  written  examination  is  given. 

V.      SCHEDULE   OF  TIME   GRANTED. 

First  Day. 

A.  M. — 8:00  to  9:50 — Psychology  of  the  child.     School  manage- 
ment. 
9:30  to  12:00 — History  of  education.    School  Laws  of  Iowa, 
p.  M.— )  130  to  4:00— Primary  methods.    Drawing.    Plant  Study. 
4:00  to  5:00 — Vocal  Music.     Physical  Culture. 

Second  Day, 

A.  M.— 8:00  to  12:00. — P.M. — 1:30  to  5:00 — Scholastic  examina- 
tion in  case  board  requires  same.  See  section  II,  note  i,  in  this 
circular. 

VI.      GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO   CANDIDATES. 

1.  Candidates  are  advised  to  arrive  the  day  before  at  the 
place  of  examination,  as  no  allowance  can  be  made  for  delayed 
trains  or  for  poor  physical  and  mental  condition  caused  by  ill- 
ness or  loss  of  sleep. 

2.  The  examination  at  the  time  announced  will  be  restricted 
to  the  published  program  given  in  this  circular. 

3.  All  necessary  paper,  pens  and  pencils  will  be  furnished 
each  candidate  at  the  time  of  the  examination. 

4.  Lists  of  old  questions  are  not  sent  to  applicants,  as  they 
are  no  guide  for  the  next  examination. 

5.  The  law  governing  this  board  can  be  found  in  sections  2628 
to  2634,  code  1897,  ^^^  p«t?cs  7  and  8,  school  laws  1897. 

Note  OB  to  correepondence — In  order  to  facilitate  office  work, 
graduates  of  the  state  normal  school,  and  the  state  university, 
conduct  their  business  correspondence  regarding  diplomas,  and 
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State  certificates,  with  the  presidents  of  their  respective  institu- 
tions. 

All  other  official  correspondence  for  the  board  must  be  with 
the  president. 

RICHARD  C.  BARRETT, 
I^^ndmt  Board  of  JEdtuxUumal  EDaminers. 


STATEMENT. 


Skowinz  Record  of  Exatmnations  Held  dy  the  Siale  Board  of  Examiners 
Together  with  Fees  Received. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


DATE  OP  CBRTIPICATB. 


NO.  OP  AP- 
PLICANTS. 


NO.  OP  CBR- 
TtPICATSS 
GRANTED. 


k 


September  i.  1899 

October  1,  1899 

December  I,  1899 

tanutry  i,  1900 

anuary  i,  1900 

.lenewal  January  i,  1900.... 
Renewal  January  8,  1900. . . . 
Renewal  February  14,  1900  . 

February  14.  1900 

Renewal  May  i,  1900 

June  I,  1000 

Renewal  June  i.  1900 

iune  I.  1900 
Renewal  June  8,  1900 

iuneab,  1900  
une  a8.  1900 
Lenewallulya,  1900 

Renewal  July  a.  1900 

Renewal  lulya,  1900    

"uly  2,  19^0  

uly  a,  1900 

uly  a,  1900 

uly  a.  19C0 

"  uly  a.  1900.  — 

uly  a,  1900  

uly  a,  1900       

ulys.  1900 

.Renewal  August  i,  1900 

August  I,  1900  

August  I,  1900 

August  I,  1900.  

August  I,  1900 

August  I,  1900 

August  I.  1900 

Renewal  September  1,  1900 . 

December  1,  1900 

December  i,  i9co. 
Renewal  December  i,  1900. 
Renewal  December  1,  1900. 
Renewal  December  i,  1900. 
December  i,  1900 

January  1,  1901 
anuary  1,  1901  ..  
anuary  1,  1901 
lenewal  January  i,  1901.... 
Renewal  July  I,  1901 


1 

10 

7 

a 

8 

I 

5 

a 

I 

X 

a 

I 

9 

... 

X 

9 

a 

a 

14 

11 

1 

I 

6 

9 

t 

7 

a 

>5 
15 

18 
4 

17 

17 

19 

aa 

ai 

17 

3 

4 

9 

la 

I 

18 

«4 

3 

15 

5 

3 

a 

I 

13 

7 

3 

x6 

1 

7 

S 

.... .. 

3.00 
3.00 

90.00 

18.00 

3.00 

54.00 

45.00 

6.  CO 
14  00 

4a.  00 
6.00 

30.00 
6.00 

goo 

78.00 
iS.oo 
6ioo 
78.00 
7800 
78.00 
78.00 
78.00 
iS.oo 
ai.oo 
3.00 
57.00 
5700 
36.00 
66.00 

46^50 
ai.oo 
ia.00 

6.00 
6. CO 

6a  00 
54.00 
54  CO 
6.00 
48.00 
18.00 
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DATS  OP  CBSTIFICATB. 


NO.  OF  AP- 
PLICANTS. 


NO.  OPCBR- 
TIPICATBS 
GRANTED. 


1 


1901. 


I90I. 


Renewal,  July  i, 

Renewal,  jnly  1,  1901. 
Inly  I,  1901. 

July  1,  XQoi 

Kenewal,  Jaly  x, 

JaJy  1,  iQox 

Renewal,  July  i,  X901  ... 

ioly  X,  X90X 
nly  X,  190X 
uly  I,  X901 

August  X.  X90X 

Renewal,  Aufrnst  x,  190X. 

August  X,  X90X  

August  I,  X901  

August  X,  X90X....  . 
August  X,  X90X *.. 


Totals. 


19 
14 

i 
S 

XI 

3 
23 
21 

9 

4 

%     XI 

xs 
9 


8x  00 
60.00 
18.00 
46.50 
SI.  00 
4S.00 

l$.00 

71.00 

76.50 

42.00 

50 
00 
50 
.00 


893       574       a6i       Si3 


92  I  a.  460. 00 


PRIMARY  CERTIFICATES. 


Jnly  23,x«99....... 

December  X,  X899 


January  i,  1900. 
une  I,  1900 
uly  2,  1900 
uly  5,  1900      ... 

August  I,  X900 

August  X,  1900 

August  I,  1900 

August  I,  1900 

September  i,  1900 
September  i,  1900 . 
December  i.  1900.. 
December  i,  1900 
January  x,  190X 

luly  X.  X90X 

July  I,  1901 

August  I,  1901 

August  I,  190L 

August  I,  1901 


Total. 


4 
II 
I 
6 
13 

173 


1          300 

3.00 

X 

2».50 

3.09 

204  00 

15.00 

2 

42  00 

3900 

12.00 

9.00 

3 

13.50 

4 

X5.00 

300 

15.00 

I 

15.50 

X 

13.50 

33.00 

300 

4 

24.00 

2 

42.00 

18     $    S46  00 


STATE  DIPLOMAS. 


DATS  OP  DIPLOMA. 


NUMBBR  OF 
APPLICANTS. 


a 

V 


DIPLOMAS 
GRANTED. 


-a 
a 

(X4. 


September  i,  1899. 
December  x,  1899., 
January  i,  1900.... 

August  I,  1900 

December  X,  1900., 
laouary  i,  190X 
Jaif  X,  1901        .... 
Jily  I,  1901... 

Total 


5.00 
5.00 

20.00 

10.00 

5.00 

37.50 

5.00 
xxaoo 

<  197.50 
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NOMBBR  OF 
APTUCANTfl. 

CBRTIFICATBS 
GRAimD. 

1 

2 

1 
1 

DATl  OF  CUTIFICATB. 

1 

1 

e 
£ 

1 

& 

1 

Jan«ary  i,  1901 

Septtmber  1,  1901. 

.... 

1 
I 

1 
I 

16  00 
3.00 

^n"- 

Total 

3 

3 

«9.oo 

SUMMARY. 


NUMBBll  OF 
APrUCANTS. 

CB&TIFICATIS 

AND  DITLOMAS 

IBSORD. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

S 

1 

£ 

1 

KIND  OF  TBSTUfONIAL. 

J 

m 

a 

1 

a 

1 

1 

State  certificates 

PrimarY  certificates 

99a 

574 

191 

II 

3 

866 
191 

40 
3 

fl6i 
a8 

513 

173 
II 

3 

774 
173 

1 

I 

ta,  460.00 

546.00 

197.50 

9.00 

SUte  diplomas  ..  

Special  certificates .... 

a9 

ToUl 

3ai 

779 

1,100 

aS9 

700 

*9 

III 

l3,aia.5o 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  LAW  BT 
BIENNIAL  PERIODS. 


1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

t 

i 

•i 
5 

State  certificates 

7 

9   ^"^ 

141 
44 

..?. 

.? 

1; 

5*9 
41 

680 

4a 

114 

774 

39 
9»9 

3i 

\Jt 

Primary  certificates 

M7 

Spocial  certificates 

A... 

7 

3 

Total 

9 

9t 

.85 

*x> 

»90 

49« 

550 

8^ 

3.741 

RBCBIVBD  IN  EXAMINATION  FBBS. 


1884-85. 

1886-87. 

1888-^. 

1890-91. 

1892-93 

1894-95. 

1896-97. 

1898-99. 

1900-01 

1901*    . 


42.00 
33.00 
766.00 
856.50 
,140.00 
,282.00 
,800.50 
,456.50 
,268.00 
834.50 


ToUl $12,479.00 


•Prom  jalf  ist  to  September  3Dth. 
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PAID   FOR  EXPENSES. 

1882-83 $      237.05 

1884-85 72.55 

1886-87 318. 12 

1888-89 539.50 

1890-91 786.92 

1892-93 549.81 

1894-95 964.95 

1896-97 1 ,052.28 

1898-99 1,€60.57 

1900-Olt 2,377.60 

1901* 369.08 


Total $  8,928.43 

SUMMARY. 

Number  of  certificates  issued  to  September  30,  1899 2,329 

Number  of  certificates  issued  during  period  ending  September  30, 

1901 •.....; 774 


Total  number  issued 3, 103 

Expired  by  limitation 1 ,373 


Number  in  force  September  30,  1901 1.730 

Number  of  primary  certificates  in  force  September  30,  1899 114 

Number  of  primary  certificates  issued  during  period  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1901 173 


Number  primary  certificates  in  force  Septemt>er  30,  1901 ....  287 

dumber  special  certificates   in  force  September  30,  1899,  none, 
dumber  special  certificates  issued  during  period  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1901 3 

Number  of  diplomas  in  force  September  30,  1899 309 

Number  diplomas  issued  during  period  ending  September  30,  1901  39 


Number  in  force  September  30,  1901 348 


STATEMENT 


Of  the  expenses  of  the  state  board  of  examines  from  October  7,  2899^  to 

October  1,  1901. 

WARRANTS  ISSUED — TO  WHOM. 

From  October  1  to  December  31,  1899. 
1899. 

October  9.     Amos  N.  Currier $  .35 

October  25.     Richard  C.  Barrett 32.82 


*Froin  Jaly  itt  to  September  30,  1901. 
fFrom  July  i,  i8:)9,  to  June  30,  19". 

14 
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October  25. 

November  6. 

November  27. 

November  29. 

November  29. 
December 
December 


15. 
30. 


Clara  M.  Travis  . . 
O.  E.  Klingoman. 

Helen  Elliott 

H.  H.  Freer 

H.  H.  Seerley 

Ole  O.  Roe 

Lucy  Curtis 


1900. 
January 
January 
January 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
March 
April 
April 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July      ^ 
July      ^ 
July 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


From  January  1  to  December  31,  1900. 


4. 

5. 
31. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
20. 
28. 
31. 
20. 
30. 
22. 
29. 
31. 
16. 
30. 
30. 
30. 

2. 

3. 

7. 
26. 
30. 
31. 

4. 

,4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 
21. 
27. 
27. 
31. 


September  15. 
September  29. 
October  18. 


W.  F.  Giesseman 

Elizabeth  Hughes  .... 

Lucy  Curtis , 

H.  H.  Seerley 

H.  H,  Freer 

Elizabeth  Hughes 

Richard  C.  Barrett... 

Lucy  Curtis , 

Lucy  Curtis , 

W.  F.  Giesseman 

Lucy  Curtis 

H.  H.  Seerley 

Elizabeth  Hughes 

Lucy  Curtis 

Nellie  McAlvin 

George  E.  Mac  Lean 

H.  H.  Freer 

Lucy  Curtis 

F.  M.Allen 

Richard  C.  Barrett.. 
W.  F.  Giesseman .... 

Helen  Elliott  

H   C.  Dorcas 

Lucy  Curtis 

Helen  Elliott 

H.  H.  Seerley 

G.  W.  Walters 

R   M.  Arey 

John  J .  Lambert 

Nellie  McAlvin    

Maude  Humphrey 

S   F.  Hersey   

C.  L.  Dahlberg 

H.  H    Freer 

George  H   Betts.   ... 

Lucy  Curtis 

W.  F.  Giesseman 

Lucy  Curtis 

Lucy  Curtis 


6.00 

4.50 

3.00 

12.00 

11.70 

9.00 

46.00 


Total $      125.37 


4.30 

31  42 

70.00 

9.50 

11.10 

11.40 

10.58 

83.30 

65.00 

8.90 

75.00 

22.90 

14.00 

75.00 

6.0O 

7.50 

46.35 

75.00 

3.00 

11.08 

4.50 

90.16 

6.00 

75.00 

12.00 

3.50 

3.00 

7.50 

6.00 

6.00 

6.0O 

4.50 

7.84 

6.30 

27.00 

75.00 

24.10 

75.00 

31.92 
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October  27.  W.  F  Giesseman 25.20 

October  31.  Lucy  ^.'urtis 75.00 

November  30.  Elizabeth  Hughes 10.30 

November  30.  H.  H.  Freer 26.70 

November  30.  H  H.  Seerley 9, 10 

November  30.  Nellie  McAlvin 6.00 

November  30.  A.  W.  Rich  3.00 

November  30.  Ira  S.  Condit 3.00 

November  30.  Lucy  Curtis 75.00 

December  12.  W.  F.  Giesseman 3.20 

December  31.  Elizabeth  Hughes 19.00 

December  31.  Lucy  Curtis 75.00 

December  31.  Geo.  E.  MacLean 3.50 

Total $  1,446.65 

From  January  1  to  September  30,  1901. 
1901. 

January  23.  A.  W.  Rich $  3.00 

January  23.  Eva  L.  Gregg 3.00 

January  23.  Harry  C.  Cummins 1.50 

January  23.  Jeanette  Carpenter 1 .50 

January  31 .  Lucy  Curtis 75.00 

February  1.  H.  H.  Seerley 9.35 

February  1.  H*  H.  Freer , 16.90 

February  28.  Lucy  Curtis 75.00 

February  28.  W.  F.  Giesseman 6.30 

June  5.  H.  H.  Seerley 9.40 

June  5.  Louis  Begeman 3.00 

June  5.  Ira  S.  Condit 3.00 

June  5.  L.  W.  Parish 6.00 

June  5.  A.W.Rich 3.00 

June  21.  W.  F.  Giesseman 7.60 

June  21.  H.H.  Freer 19.12 

June  21.  A.  W.  Rich 9.00 

June  21.  L.  W.  Parish 7.50 

June  21.  Ira  S.  Condit 7.50 

June  21.  G.  W.  Samson 6.00 

June  21.  M.  F.  Arey 4.50- 

June  21.  Louis  Begeman 3.00 

June  21.  Mamie  F.  Hearst 3.00 

June  21 .  Maude  Humphrey 3.00 

June  21.  Stella  Satterthwaiet 3.00 

June  21.  Harry  C.  Cummins 3.00 

June  21.  H.  H.  Seerley 1.70 

June  29.  Alice  Bradrick 54.30 

July  10.  A   C.  Dean 3.50 

July  10.  Geo.  E.  MacLean 2.35 

July  15.  A.  C.  Dean 5  00 

July  25.  A.  C.  Dean 5.00 

Julv  31.  AliceBradrick 112.62 
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August  1.  A.  C.  Dean  5.00 

August  3.  W.  F.  Giesseman » 10.50 

August  5.  H.  H.  Seerley 2.00 

August  5.  H.  C.  Dorcas 6.00 

August  5.  Paul  F.  Voelker 6.00 

August  5.  John  McCuUoch  7.50 

August  5.  Ira  S.  Condit 3.00 

August  5.  Harry  C.  Cummins  3.00 

August  5.  Stella  Satterthwaite 3.00 

August  5.  A.W.Rich 3.00 

August  5.  Bertha  L.Patt 3.00 

August  5.  L.  W.  Parrish  6.00 

August  5.  Mamie  F.  Hearst 3.00 

August  5.  R.  M.  Arey 18.00 

August  5.  Louis  Begeman 3.00 

August  9.  A.  C.  Dean 5.00 

August  17.  A.  C.  Dean 5.00 

August  22.  George  H.  Betts 10.50 

August  31.  Alice  Bradrick 130.46 

September       4.  A.  C.  Dean 3  00 

September       4.  Alice  Bradrick 14.65 

Total $    717.25 


CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


(tf  o  o 

TO  WHOM  ISSUED. 

h 

TO  WHOM  ISSUBD. 

Q     O 

Q 

O 

1899. 

Jan. 

J.  M.  Sylvester 

Aug.     1 

Frances  L.  Rogers 

Jan. 

G.  M.  Triplett 

Sept.    1 

H.  O.  Batemaa 

Jan. 

L.  H.  Maus 

Oct.      1 

Emma  C.  Moulton 

Jan. 

F.  A.  Welch 

Dec.      1 

May  Willams 

Jan. 

R.  T.  Scott 

Dec.     1 

Catherine  Schmidt 

Jan. 

H.  A.  Dwelle 

Dec.     1 

Mame  R.  Prosser 

Jan. 

Minnie  A.  Carothers 

Dec.     1 

Bertha  Blum 

Jan. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Buechele 

Dec.     1 

Mamie  Burgess 

Jan. 

S.  A.  Darland 

Dec.     1 

Emilie  Seltzer 

Jan. 

Life  Harrison 

Dec.      1 

Margaret  B.  Thomas 

Jan. 

Lizzie  A.  Rhodes 

Dec.     1 

Laura  B.  Swan 

Jan. 

H.  H.  Davidson 

Dec.      1 

Thersa  Horswell 

Jan. 

Wm.  E.Kline 

1900. 

Jan. 

Myra  B.  Dungan 

Jan.      1 

C.  J.  Boyington 

Jan. 

Agnes  E.  Otto 

Jan.      1 

E.  C.  Lynn 

Jan. 

Katharine  Paine. 

Jan.      1 

J.  W.  Elwood 

Jan. 

8 

Jessie  L.  Bradshaw 

Jan,      1 

C.  W.  Thompson 

Jan. 

8 

Mdry  Bran  nan 

Jan.      1 

M.  P.  Weston 

Jan. 

8 

John  E.  Cameron 

Jan.      1 

Clarence  Dunn 

Jan. 

8 

Celia  Duflf 

Jan.      1 

F.  O.  Smith 

Jan. 

8 

John  H.  Ellison 

Jan.      1 

Emma  A.  Dilley 

Jan. 

8 

Kittie  M.  Howard 

Jan.      1 

C.  F.  Goltry 

Jan. 

8 

Manning  Jaynes 

Jan.      1 

J.  L.  Gillies 

Jan. 

8 

Olive  Orr 
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TO  WHOM  ISSUBD. 


3une 
3uTie 
June 
June 
June 
Jane 

JUD« 

Juoe 
Jane 
Jane 


E  sie  A .  Orcutt 

Nellie  M.  Starks. 

Mary  S.  Arnold 

Mary  E.  Davis 

Ada  Eighmy 
Gertrude  Jakelin 
Anna  R .  Kuebler 
Alanton  J.  Lamb 
Lucy  J    Mowrer 

E.  D.  Sylvester 
£lsie  M.  Stein  man 
XMellie  L.  Smith 
3osephine  Smith 
^ary  L.  Townsend 
^lla  M.  Thompson 
-Allice  E.  Taylor 
Xrydia  Tostlebe 
^ary  E  Waller 

F.  A.  Wentland 
<^o.  H    Ballard 
Itf .  E    Lumbar 
Mtta,  Mendenhall 

^nna  Bell  Foss 
X-rois  Miller 
'Wm.  C.  Moyer 
Florence  Ockerson 
-A.lf.  O.  Bakken 
^Joseph  E.  Allen 
I>elia  R.Reilley 
Mary  T.  Schoener 
VTelesta  F.  Schoener 
\Villa  Scott 
Fannie  R.Wilson 
B^mrna  M.  Wright 
Mellie  E.  Youog     • 
Oertrude  E.  Preston 
Julia  Gordon 
Bllen  J.  Wing 
Crystal  Stair 
Ida  M.  Huffaker 
Jennie  A.  Stiles 

Nellie  Maynard 

John  W.  Marker 

Lucie  E.  Lukens 

Emma  C.  Larkin 

Zulema  Kostomlatsky 

William  C.  Hicks 

Lawrence  C.  Focht 

Ethel  M.  Estabrook 

H.  T.  Curtis 

Anna  Cunningham 

Laura  R .  Graham 

P.  L.  Larson 

Charles  W    Lyon 

Lucy  J .  Feitz 

Ethel  F.  Carpenter 

Katherine  Mauthe 

George  Howard  Fletcher 


rt  o  © 


June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  ^8 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  28 

June  30 

July      2 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 


TO  WHOM  ISSUED. 


Margaret  Van  Metre 
Winston  C.  Osborn 
John  F.  Ogden 
Grace  Whitacre 
Lillian  E.  Waite 
Charles  A.  Webber 
Abbie  M.  Safford 
Libbie  Seymour 
Edith  M.  Seymour 
Tillman  Smith 
Lillian  Jones 
Helen  M.  Eddy 
Clara  L.  Groendyke 
Lucy  Cavenaugh 
Selma  Daum 
Herbert  C.  Dorcas 
Alica  R.  Brockway 
Ruby  Baughman 
John  J.  Louis 
Edmund  J.  Louis 
Marv  McGuire 
W.  W.  Cook 
Charles  E.  Buckley 
May  A.  Brown 
VlastaS.  Brehl 
Geo.  N.  Briggs 
Edith  H.  Curtis 
EllaM.  Clark 
Wm.  T.  Davidson 
Lillian  Dale 
EmmaC.  DeGroff 
Cora  L.  Ebersole 
Clarissa  A    Ensign 
James  E.  Fitzgerald 
Adella  J .  Gibson 
Arthur  M.  Gray 
Esma  Gait 
Mina  Hughes 
Hettie  W.  Hibben 
Emma  Mantz 
Libbie  E.  Hieber 
Orrin  E    Hibbs 
Bessie  Hall 
Carrie  B.  Hickman 
J.  Herbert  Kelley 
Mollie  Kelly 
Edw.  J.  Leonard 
Margaret  R.  Muhs 
N.  Lavina  Mowry 
Cora  E.  Munro 
Geo.  McCammond 
Alice  J .  Mason 
Blanche  F   McGrath 
Cora  Dell  Patterson 
Roxy  M.  Peterson 
Mary  B  Richardson 
Mary  A.  Roberts 
Ida  M.  Robison 
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July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Mary  Rourke 
Erdeua  Rose 
Guy  H .  Scobey 
Alice  L.  St.  John 
Wm.  R.  Sandy 
Lucy  J.  Sweetzer 
Alois  L.  Steidl 
Steven  S.  Stock  well 
CassiusE.  Tool 
M .  Adelaide  Twinam 
Myrtle  B.  Tool 
J.  E.  Vance 
Janet  Wilson 
Alice  E.  Wright 
Bertha  V.  Wyant 
Cari  C.  Magee 
Margaret  C.  Gilchrist 
Myrtie  E.  Anders 
Rodney  M.  Arey 
Naomi  Achenbach 
Amy  Arey 
Bessie  Buchanan 
Eva  M.  Baker 
Ellen  S.  Brummund 
Luralie  Bidlack 
Willis  J.  Bell 
Grace  E.  Brainard 
Wm.  B.  Bell 
Laura  Bowman 
Bessie  C.  Bardsley 
Margaret  J .  Craven 
Nellie  Canfield 
Agnes  J .  Carey 
Corinne  Cochran 
Mary  G.  Canfield 
Mrs.  C.  S   Cory 
Charles  S.  Cory 
Erie  Dell  Collins 
L.  Mabel  Dimraitt 
Clara  M.  Daley 
Linnie  A.  Downs 
Lesta  David 
Mary  B.  Don  nan 
Harry  W    Dana 
Geo.  D.  Eaton 
Lena  H.  Englehart 
Thos.  L.  Eland 
Alice  J .  Edgerly 
Irene  V.  Epley 
Sedonia  L.  Fesenbeck 
A.  C.  Fuller,  Jr. 
Florence  A.  Fleming 
Elsie  Fabrick 
Maude  L.  Foote 
De  Etta  A.  Fisher 
Edna  Gamble 
Margaret  A.  Gorman 
Ellis  T.  Gilbert 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
iJuly 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Geo.  A.  Glctty 

Vinnie  Garrett 

Theo.  A.  Gerard 

Florence  E.  Graham 

Ralph  C    Hardie 

Albert  L.  Halstead 

Martha  Hutchinson 

Daisy  Howe 

Eva  C.  Hubbard 

Mattie  Hageman 

Lettie  D    Homer 

Johana  Hansen 

Lucy  E.  Hobbs 

Jennie  A.  Huie 

Anna  Johnson 

T.  Arthur  Johnston 

Emma  A.  Jackson 

Hallie  Jennings 

Florence  E.  Kimball 

C.  H.  Kamphoefner 

James  Kendrick 

Jennie  M.  Lindsey 

Lucy  G.  Lewis 

Chalmer  Le  Roy  Love 

Lillian  E.  Long 

Laura  E.  Martin 

Alice  Q.  Mallor>' 

E.  W.  B.  Mark 

Wm.  G.  Magee 

Philomena  M.  Meyer 

Nell  I.  Minor 

John  McPherson 

Mary  L.  McClung 

Ida  I.  Morris 

Julia  F.  Miller 

Mae  B.  Mercer 

Harriet  A.  Mallon 

Ella  E.  Moore 

Mina  B.  Ogden 

Kate  Jane  Putnam 

Alda  L.  Potter 

Olive  Pond 

Jas.  M.  Pierce 

Mary  E.  Patterson 

Benj.  Quigley 

Wm.  H.  Ray 

Eliz  Rittgers 

Maude  B,  Ransom 

Cora  A.  Reed 

Km'ma  J.  Ridgley 

Mayme  Randall 

I    Leslie  Reed 

Lou  B.  Rollins 

Cornelia   E    Rhynsberger 

Bessie  E.  Rath  bun 

Mabel  Shaw 

Belle  Supplee 

Alice  M.  Simpson 
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July     2 

July     2 

My     2 

July     2 

July     2 

July     2 

July     2 

July     2 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July     2 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 


TO  WHOM  ISSUED. 


July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 


2 
2 
2 
.2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


'  Bmma  dnoudy 
Susan  E.  Smith 
Casper  Schenk 
,    Lucy  E.  Spicer 
Ina  D.  Shuttleworth 
Leonard  D.  Salisbury 
Edna  Stone 
Sarah  P.  Sherman 
Paul  B.  Samson 
Ida  Nell  Tupper 
Margaret  Thompson 
Belle  Tellier 
Mary  H.  Thompson 
Ethel  M.  Van  Winkle 
Olive  Whitmore 
Mabel  Wise 
Jennie  H.  Wheeler 
Myra  Woodford 
John  P.  Woodruflf 
Weslie  Wiler 
Mabel  Whitney 
Belle  Woodford 
IdaM.  Wilson 
B^loraA.  Walker 
Ida  May  West 
Clara  WakeBcld 
E.  J.  Warren 
Beatrice  S.  Weller 
Wm.  Q.Yost 
Harry  C .  Cummings 
>^.  H.  Wadleigh 
I^incoln  Antrim 
Jos.  W.  Eaton 
<3race  E.  Kincaid 
Blanche  Hinkley 
Ruth  B.  Elliott 
Alinnie  L.  Wilson 
Margaret  A.  Tobin 
Xatherine  Sheehan 
<Alma  Marie  Savage 
Mary  T.  Sayre 
Arthur  T.  S.  Owen 
I-everett  T.Newton 
Josephine  Bly 
Carrie  L.  Neidy 
A^rmanella  Myers 
Jennie  B.  Maynard 
X^reilaA.  Mitchell 
^alph  R.  Lewis 
^ary  E.  Keehl 
-^nna  E.  Heller 
^^enjamin  G.  Hess 
^^ellie  M.  Hoxie 
^"lanora  L.  Huddy 
^.obert  D  Daugherty 
X^^wis  D.  Curtis,  Jr 
-Amy  Laura  Clark 
-Ada  L.  Blaska 


TO  WHOM  ISSUED. 


July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

iAug. 

•Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

I  Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

lAug. 


2    Ethel  M.  Burt 
2    Lulu  Marsh 
5    David  Williams 
5    Lulu  Washburn 
5    Grace  I .  Norton 
5    Harriet  G.  Pierce 
5    Edward  H.  Crane 
5    Harriet  M.  Ran  kins 
5    John  H.  Rozema 
5    Paul  F.  Voelker 
Lenna  M.  Huffman 
J.  A.  Eckenrod 
Nellie  May  Emmons 
Harry  Hass 
Frank  S.  Hill 
Edna  A.  Kepler 
Edith  L.  Phillips 
Louise  Pashby 
C.  W   Ramsey er 
Eva  M .  Saucer. 
Mary  Stewart 
Nettie  Marie  Siders 
S.  R.  Pitz 
Anna  L.  Horton 
Nellie  R.  Schroeter 
Wilbur  J.  Fleming 
E.G.  Bailey 
Matie  Alexander 
Berton  L  Bankert 
Maude  Bryte 
Hanna  E   Clendenon 
Albert  S.  Murray 
Irwin  S.  Pepper 
Belle  Newell 
Anna  E.  Hindman 
Rose  A.  Crow 
Grace  Griffitts 
Hilles  M.  Taylor 
Bessie  Burnett 
James  Bever 
A.  Theo.  Whiting 
Daisy  E.  Wood 
Mary  D.  Hall 
David  C.  Neifert 
Charles  R.  Lowe 
Nettie  C .  West 
Lillian  Rogers 
Ruth  Penrose 
Frank  R.  Schafer 
Chancellor  J .  Brower 
Nannie  D.  Gillies 
Lida  Hodge 
J.  Edward  Holmes 
Dellora  Sims 
John  J.  Rae 
Charles  Murray 
George  F.  Ogden 
Guy  Hughes 
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Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


TO  WHOM  ISSUED. 


Katherine  A.  Cocke 
Clyde  E.Akers 
Myra  M.  Jones 
Elizabeth  G.Macy 
John  F.  Overmeyer 
Olive  Taylor 
Elizabeth  M.Gill 
William  F.  Persons 
Herman  H .  Schroeder 
Charles  C.  Gray 
Albert  N.  Orcutt 
Sarah  M.  Nauman 
Martha  J .  Moler 
Luella  M.AI brook 
Joseph  M.  Sniffen 
Emmett  J.  Cable 
Wm.  H.  Kent 
Carries.  Moffitt 
Orra  M .  Bordner 
J.  C.  Kellow 
Isabelle  Cowan 
Lee  A.  Glassburn 
Nettie  A.  Fibbs 
Florence  M.  Enderlee 
William  M   Moore 
Eula  Van  Vranken 
Bessie  L.  George 
Mittie  M.  Pile. 
William  Bell 
Edward  E.  Blythe 
Anna  L.  Ehrel  Sharpe 
Hattie  M.  Clearman 
Belle  E.  Newbold 
John  F.  Reed 
W.  Lee  Jordan 
Edwin  Dukes 
Mary  A.  Anderson 
Sarah  A.  MacDonald 
Delia  F.  Northy 
John  W.  Atchley 
Inez  Sue  Be  vans 
Geo.  J.  Balzer 
Jessie  A  Butterfield 
Maud  L.  Cramer 
Elmer  E.  Franklin 
MattieA.  Freeburg 
E.  W.  Gregson 
W.  J.  Hunt 
Jedie  E.  Jones 
Ella  Lund 
Thos.  L.  Long 
Maud  Lane 
Lucinda  Minnick 
Florence  E.  Miller 
E.  Josephine  Miller 
Chas.  U.  Moore 
Ida  Peterson 
Ida  A.  Reimer 


Dec. 

1901 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
/an. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
;July 

'I  July 
Uuly 
July 
"July 


TO  WHOM   ISSUED. 


Bridget  V.  Walsh 

Joseph  R.  Allen 
Chas.  E.  Arnold 
Chas.  A.  De  Long 
Benj.  E.  Finley 
Phoebe  Gregg 
John  Hayes 
Frank  M.  Holmes 
Renwick  J.  Hartung 
Winifred  Hunter 
James  R.  Howard 
Nellie  D.  Howard 
Minnie  Klass 
Jessie  E.  Loar 
Kelsey  G.  Lancelot 
John  L.  Latta 
Mary  H.  Lewis 
Jes&ie  E .  Marker  . 
James  E.  Moore 
Oscar  W.  Maxwell 
Joseph  S.  McCowan 
Mary  L.  Phelps 
Aaron  Palmer 
Effie  Pugh 
Margaret  A.M.  Rice 
John  M.  Stoke 
Chas.  F.  Schell 
Garrett  O.  Van  Meter 
Edw.  A.  Woodrow 
Anna  Chamberlin 
Fred  C    Clark 
Wm.  L.  Barrett 
Curtis  P.  Beale 
Harlan  H.  Hickman 
Chas   E.  Hanchett 
Mary  A.  Girton 
Wm.  W.  Jeffers 
Wm.  J.  Jerome 
Emelie  Kreig 
Clarence  Messer 
Herbert  Mitchell 
Clara  Pugh 
J.  M.  Rapp 
Luella  V.  Simmons 
Anna  J.  Ziek 
Harriet  P.  West 
Anna  Batman 
Walter  K.  Atkinson 
Nellie  Anderson 
Sarah  E.  Bershee 
Edith  S.  Ballon 
Florence  M.  Butler 
C.  Bulah  Burris 
Chas.  W.  Cruikshank 
Wm.  E.  Collins 
Grace  E.  Childs 
Alice  R.  Donahue 
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Mary  A.  England 
Adeline  L.  Pellingham 
Harry  A.  Prise 
Cathryn  R.  Goble 
R.  A.  Griffin 
Louise  Gutenkunst 
Marie  Golden 
S.  Stena  Hansen 
Ida  M.  Hoeberg 
Amy  Hahn 
Esther  Jacobs 
Chas.  O.  Jameysen 
Nellie  G.  Kaut 
Knute  N.  Knndson 
Mollie  G.  Leebrick 
Harriet  Lane 
Chas.  L.  Lewis 
Lanra  McLane 
Emma  J .  Mitchell 
J.  I.  Martin 
Minta  R.  Moore 
Evelyn  Miller 
Eva  B.  Moore 
Lizz'e  R.  Marshall 
Agnes  L.  Nairn 
A  J.  Oblinger 
Caroline  Otis 
Cora  E.  Poor 
Daniel  R.  Perkins 
Maud  Pinkerton 
Elizabeth  Perkins 
Mary  E.  Schroeder 
James  C .  Sanders 
Thomas  H.  Stone 
Theresa  Tiedmann 
S.  O.  Thomas 
Melvin  R.  Tim  merman 
Helen  A.  Tyler 
Prances  M.  Wallace 
Lillian  Winzer 
Paula  B.  Winzer. 
Alice  J.  White 
Emma  Youngquist 
William  A.  Burton 
Frank  A.  Barber 
Annette  Bamum 
Sidna  Dowell 
F.  Sue  Ford 
Fannie  Flickinger 
Fred  H.  Kigert 
Chas.  H.  Gilbert 
Amy  Graham. 
Anna  J .  Gardner 
Elmer  E.  Kuhn 
Sara  Lowe 
Sadie  McClain 
Cap  E.  Miller 
Ethel  Meacham 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
|July 
July 


G.  Lester  Martin 
Estella  D.  Marshall 
Mary  Patton 
John  R.  Slacks 
Chester  E.  Wright 
Callie  Arnold 
Bertha  L.  Fehleisen 
W.  H.  Whitford 
Margaret  Alston 
Stella  M.  Speke 
Fannie  Suplee 
Thos.  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Mattie  M.  Bach 
Annie  D.  Dickey 
Jos.  M.  Holaday 
Mary  E.  Hostetler 
Gertrude  McClure 
Sara  M.  Nollen 
Frank  L.  Renshaw 
Katherine  Renshaw 
Ina  B.  Robinson 
Elizabeth  Tweedy 
Florian  Von  Eschen 
Harriet  J.  Wall 
Hattie  L.  Sawyer 
William  S.  Still 
Minnie  D.  Ashbrook 
Austin  A    Baker 
Josephine  L.  Bunce 
Katherine  Schwertley 
Samuel  Quigley 
Eliz.  A.  Arnett 
Bessie  B.  Arnold 
Bruce  Alderman 
Edna  F.  Alexander 
Amelia  Bauman 
Jessie  Blodgett 
•Emma  Blezek 
Lydia  J.  Blanch 
Belle  Burkholder 
Fannie  Butts 
William  J.  Barloon 
Lena  M.  Beden bender 
Lizzie  B.  Beal 
Mae  Cress  we  11 
Lucy  E.  Calonkey 
Catherine  Cra»vford 
Elizabeth  M.  ^wlitford 
Lenora  Collins 
Mabel  M.  Christie 
Alice  M.  Cowie 
Anna  B.  Drydea 
Clara  B.  Denniston 
Cliflf  S.  Dunham 
Ida  Ericsson 
Nellie  M.  Fields 
Addy  Firkins 
Edith  M.  Fischer 
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Date 

of 
Cert. 

TO   WHOM  ISSUED. 

Date 

of 
Cert. 

TO  WHOM  ISSUBD. 

July      1 

Agnes  Gilbride 

Aug.     1 

Agnes  M.  Cowan 

July      1 

Mabel  A.  Gilmore       ^ 

Aug.    1 

Ernest  D.  Ede 

July      1 

Emma  A.  Grau 

Aug.     1 

Margaret  E .  Galvin 

July      1 

Edward  Gepson 

Aug.    1 

Mandelia  Harsin 

July      1 

Jessie  L.  Hamit 

Aug.     1 

Margaret  King 

July      1 

Venia  Hawley 

Aug. • 1 

S.  T.  May 

July      1 

Mary  D.  Hampton 

Aug.    1 

Geo.  B.  Rigg 

July      1 

Margaret  Hawk 

Aug.     1 

Maggie  M.  Rogers 

July      1 

Louise  Jones 

Aug.     1 

Elizabeth  Wilcox 

July      1 

Ellen  C.  Jackson 

Aug.    1 

Lydia  Whited 

July      1 

Eva  M.  Luse 

Aug.     1 

Florence  Johnson 

July      1 

Margaret  McLaughlin 

Aug.    1 

Deca  Lodwick 

July      1 

Elsie  Mendenhall 

Aug.     1 

Daisy  M.  Morris 

July      1 

Adena  B.  Olmstead 

Aug.    1 

Frank  E.  Tellicr 

July      1 

Geneva  H.  Pike 

Aug.     1 

John  L.  Conger 

July      1 

Emily  M.  Porter 

Aug.    1 

Kate  E.  Hansen 

July      1 

David  Patten 

Aug.     1 

Mary  E.  Lee 

July      1 

Hilma  Peterson 

Aug.     1 

Anna  M.  Meier 

July      1 

Louis  Pelzer 

Aug.     1 

Celia  Peterson 

July      1 

Nellie  L.  Pemberton 

Aug.    1 

Ira  G.  Wilson 

July      1 

Roxy  Parker 

Aug.    1 

Mildred  Anderson 

July      1 

Ralph  Rigby 

Aug.    1 

Leota  Blackman 

Julv      1 

Anna  Riggs 

Aug.     1 

Alice  E.  Blake 

July      1 

Laura  K.  Reynolds 

Aug.     I 

Jessie  F.  Brinkman 

July      1 

Olive  Reed 

Aug.     1 

James  A.  Boyle 

July      1 

Lillian  E.  Rickert 

Aug.    1 

Lucretia  Buckner 

July      1 

Izola  Sweeney 

Aug.    1 

Elizabeth  Burton 

July      1 

Rosa  M .  Schoelerman 

Aug.    1 

Alice  L.  Clark 

July      1 

Bessie  Swan 

Aug.    1 

Jessie  Craig 

July      1 

Effie  A    Templeton 

Aug.    1 

Jessie  E.  Cundy 

July      1 

E.  M.  Wilcox 

Aug.    1 

Jessie  L.  Cunning 

July      I 

Lois  S.  Willson 

Aug.     1 

Minnie  M.  Egy 

July      1 

Edna  M.  Windolf 

Aug.     1 

Jennie  B.  French 

July      1 

Fred  J.  Walker 

Aug.    1 

Nora  E.  Hauger 

July      1 

Clarence  Wassam 

Aug.    1 

Laura  B.  Hutchinson 

July      1 

Geo.  A.  Chaney 

Aug.     1 

Mary  S .  Indra 

July      1 

Grace  M.  Harrison 

Aug.     1 

Katie  M.  Ives 

Aug.     1 

Florence  B.  Bryte 

Aug.     1 

Grace  S .  Kane 

Aug.     1 

Geo.  H.  Colbert 

Aug.     1 

Geo.  H.  Kellogg 

Aug.     1 

John  M.  Hussey 

Aug.     1 

Gratia  C.  Kinney 

Aug.     1 

Thos.  W.  Keenan 

Aug.     1 

T.  Blanche  Le  Valley 

Aug.     1 

Grace  A.  Nelson 

Aug.     1 

J.I.  Lynch 

Aug.     1 

Amenda  C   Nelson 

Aug.     1 

Geo.  E   Misseldine 

Aug.     1 

Jennie  Taylor 

Aug.     1 

Thos.  E.  McCarty 

Aug.     1 

Louise  Westphal 

Aug.     1 

M.  L.  McQuUkin 

Aug.     1 

Belle  Boyd 

Aug.     1 

Millers.  Nelson 

Aug.     1 

John  W.  Boyle 

Aug.     1 

John  H.  Phelps 

Aug.     1 

Edith  Brooke 

Aug.     1 

Gertrude  M.  Powell 

Aug.     1 

Charlotte  M.  Davis 

Aug.     1 

Effie  B.  Roller 

Aug.     1 

Nellie  F.  Hudson 

Aug.     1 

Lillie  A.  Rollins 

Aug.     1 

Susie  A.  Hemenway 

Aug.     1 

Margaret  M   Scallou 

Aug.     1 

Grace  A.  McNeil 

Aug.     1 

Frank  R.  Sebolt 

Aug.     1 

Amelia  L.  Parker 

Aug.     1 

Emma  Secor 

Aug.     1 

Harry  H.  Savage 

Aug.    1 

Luella  Sherer 

Aug.     1 

Harry  S.  Stein 

Aug.     1 

Violet  Starr 

Aug.     1 

A.  L.  Brown 

Aug.     1 

Faith  I.  Stuntz 

Aug.     1 

Bertha  E.  Bush 

Aug.     1 

Ervin  E.  Strawn 

Aug.     1 

Alice  Clark 

Aug.     1 

Margaret  M.  St.  Clair 
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TO  WHOM  ISSUED. 

TO  WHOM  ISSUED. 

Q    'J 

Q     O 

Ang.    1  '  Edgar  R.  Stoddard 

Aug.     1 

Mary  E.  Hardy 

Aug.    1 

Denison  A.  Tisdale 

Aug.     1 

Loretta  E.  Harrison 

Aug.    1 

J.  E.  Troth 

Aug.     1 

A.  G.  Hoel 

Aug.    1 

John  T.  Vclin 

Aug.     1 

Jos    S.  Hofer 

Ang.    1 

H.  F.  Volkmann 

Aug.     1 

Ida  Jacobs 

Aug.    1 

Geo.  H.  Washburn 

Aug.     1 

MaryG.  McCullough 

Aug.    1 

J.  R.  Wilson 

lAug.     1 

J.  Earl  McLean 

Aug.    1 

Mamie  L.  Patty  Winter        i 

Aug.     1 

Lottie  M.  Northey 

Aug.    1 

Amy  I .  Bascom 

.Aug.     1 

John  C.  Phares 

Aug.    1 

Nel  ie  Brand 

Aug.     1 

Etta  J.  Whipple 
T.  Vincent  Bird 

Aug.    1 

L.  W.  Butler 

Aug.     1 

Aug.    1 

Margaret  Burr 

Aug.     1 

Blanche  Riggs 

Aug.    1 

A.  L.  Burgoon 

Aug.     1 

Alzada  B.  Mowry 

Aug.    1 

Henry  W.  Chchock 

Aug.     1 

T.  M.  Prall 

Aug.    1 

Glen  Daugherty 

Aug.     1 

James  B.  Green 

Aug.    I 

Phoebe  Dixon 

Aug.    7 

Gertrude  Barnard 

PRIMARY  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


1899. 

Julv  23 

Dec.  1 

1900. 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  1 

June  1 


July 
July- 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Julv 
Julv 
Julv 
July 
Julv 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 

2 

Elizabeth  Brashear 

July 

2 

Minnie  Markham 

July 

2 

July 

2 

Mar>'  A.  Wilson 

July 

2 

Harriet  Stephens 

July 

2 

Clarice  J.  Baird 

July 

2 

Amy  A.  White 

July 

2 

Mrs.  J.J.  Carr 

July 

2 

Celia  Potts 

July 

2 

Nina  A.  Wilson 

July 

2 

Nellie  C.  Thompson 

July 

2 

Amine  Quackenbush 

July 

2 

Alice  Kinsley 

July 

2 

Maud  L.  Barger 

iJuly 

2 

(^rtrude  Coflfman 

iJuly 

2 

Amy  E.  Ellenwood               | 

July 

2 

Kate  A.  Davis 

Ijuly 

2 

R.  Ellen  Gillmor                   . 

July 

2 

EtU  Shellabarger 

July 

2 

Stellas.  Savage 

July  . 

2 

Bessie  A  Stickney 

July 

2 

Anna  B.  Schneider 

July 

2 

Kittie  I.  Townsend 

July 

2 

Mae  Williams 

July 

2 

i?ara  M.  Wilson 

July 

2 

Frances  A.  Bums 

July 

2 

Lillian  L.  Barber 

July 

2 

Edna  E.  Canfield 

July 

2 

Katherine  P.  Castle 

July 

2 

Margaret  M.  Campbell 

July 

2 

Clara  A.  Dahlin                    1 

July 

2 

Cora  L.  Dill 

July 

2 

Florence  H.  Gregg 

July 

2 

Adah  M.  Hayes 

July 

2 

Grace  L.  Hoyt 

July 

2 

Mabel  L.  Hatch 

July 

2 

Eva  Jane  Kephart 

July 

2 

Anna  M.  Lundien 
Mary  L.  Loveland 
Margaret  E .  Luther 
Lillian  McCulloch 
Mary  F.Millett 
Edyth  A.  McAlpine 
Lucy  H.  Meacham 
Lucy  Otis 
Louise  S.  Peet 
Eva  L.  Macy 
Lela  Phelps 
Stella  Peterson 
Ora  M.  Quint 
Susie  M .  Riley 
Olive  G.  Reeve 
Gladys  Love  Sigworth 
Weltha  Speake 
Pauline  J .  Schuff 
Cora  D.  Sawyer 
Cora  M.  Von  htein 
Blanch  L.  Vance 
Clara  O.  Wallingford 
Avis  Williams 
Marena  F.  Winter 
Marie  H.  Ash 
Flora  M.  Gohagen 
May  Greenside 
Florence  Knox 
Leila  Louden 
Gertrude  E.  Marshall 
Josie  L.  Knox 
Lydia  A.  Schultz 
Minnetta  Smith 
Bertha  E.  Bennett 
Martha  Fothergill 
Kittie  A.  Lock  wood 
Florence  Anderson 
Nerva  Bateman 
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PRIMARY  STATE  CERTIFICATES— Continued. 


|oS 

TO  WHOM   ISSUBD. 

4>       ^ 

«  o  « 

TO  WHOM   ISSUED. 

Q    o 

Q     U 

July      2 

Grace  Corbin 

Dec.     1 

Adelene  Both 

July      2 

Clara  C.  Ingalls 

Dec.     1 

Mary  H.  Coughtry 

July      2 

Jennie  E.  Joyce 

Dec.     1 

Katherine  G.  Coughtry 

July      2 

Margaret  C.  King 

Dec.     1 

Zaidee  L-  King 

July      2 

Irmagard  Hemingway 

Dec.     1 

Ella  Nichols 

July      2 

Helena  Feeny 

Dec.     1 

Bridget  Mary  Nelon 

July      5 

Adeline  Currier 

1901. 

July     5 

Nora  Kelly 

Jan.      1 

EvaM.  Whitney 

July     5 

Harriet  Carpenter 

Jan.      1 

Bertha  E.  Ohler 

July     5 

Ella  Z.  Huffman 

Jan.      1 

Ella  Hart 

July     5 

Helen  Johnston 

Jan.      1 

Myrtle  Guthrie 

Aug.    1 

Emma  Kalb 

Jan.     1 

Helen  E.  Fenner 

Aug.    1 

Lucy  R.  Neill 

Jan.      1 

Jessie  Frazier 

Aug.     1 

Ethel  Estella  Smith 

Jan.      1 

Laura  E.  Colburn 

Aug.     1 

Cora  A.  Chamberlin 

Jan.      1 

Harriet  E.  Brand 

Aug.    1 

Nannie  E.  Crawford 

July      1 

Jennie  Gilchrist 

Aug.     1 

Orpha  E.  Crook 

July      1 

Caroline  A.  Newcomb 

Aug.     1 

Clara  A.  Bowers 

July      1 

Mabel  Bigelow 

Aug.     1 

Mary  El^a  Edelen 

July      1 

Flora  Belle  Groat 

Aug.     1 

Grace  E.  Evans 

July      1 

Fannie  E .  Leighton 

Aug.    1 

Mary  J.  Hart 

July      1 

Daisy  Pickard 

Aug.    1 

Carrie  M.  Hawver 

July      1 

Gertrude  Apple 

Aug.    1 

Harriet  N.  Ingman 

July      1 

Elizabeth  Barr 

Aug.     1 

Madge  M.  Noble 

July      1 

Vae  Barr 

Aug.     1 

Ella  May  Payton 

July      1 

Edith  Childs 

Aug.     1 

Effie  Stevens 

July      1 

Ida  M .  Gower 

Aug.     1 

Elizabeth  Jones 

July      1 

Alice  C.  Joy 

Aug.     1 

Alice  R.  Davies 

July      1 

Deliah  Putnam 

Aug.     1 

Sara  L.  Hart 

July      1 

Rebecca  Rollinson 

Aug.     1 

Minnie  H.  Hindman 

July      1 

Bessie  Sbbolt 

Aug.     1 

Minnie  Hanson 

Aug.    1 

Fannies.  Orth 

Aug.     1 

Mary  A.  Scott 

Aug.    1 

Helen  S.  Algyer 

Aug.     1 

Jane  Howe 

Aug.    1 

CoraM.  Belcher 

Aug.     1 

Mamie  St.  George 

Aug.     1 

Lillian  E.  Bowers 

Aug.     1 

Fannie  A.  Palmer 

Aug.    1 

Mattie  L.  Larkin 

Aug.     1 

Minnie  Mae  Myers 

Aug.    1 

Delphine  Lutes 

Aug.     1 

Sadie  Batten 

Aug.    1 

May  L.  Maynard 

Aug.     1 

Eleanor  A .  Canty 

Aug.     1 

Katherine  Mann 

Aug.     1 

Martha  E.  Herrick 

Aug.     1 

Margaret  McGoverrr 

Aug.     1 

Maude  M  McFarland 

Aug.     1 

Myrtle  G.  Rose 

Aug.     1 

Ella  Zuver 

Aug.     1 

Elnora  E.  Shillig 

Aug.     1 

Harriet  W.  Raw 

Aug.    1 

Clara  V.  Sine 

Aug.     1 

Mary  J.  Stotts 

Aug.    1 

Jessie  L.  Stanley 

Aug.     1 

Anna  Hall  Grace 

Aug.     1 

Ema  C .  Vandevort 

Sept.    1 

Margaret  Ryan 

Aug.     1 

Augusta  Anderson 

Sept.    1 

Stella  G .  Marsh 

Aug.     1 

M.  Amelia  Bates 

Sept.    1 

Martha  (Harrison 

Aug.     1 

Lou  M.  Graves 

Sept.    1 

Maude  Utecht 

Aug.     1 

Anna  B.  Mikesell 

Sept.    1 

Lillian  L.  Kitterman 

Aug.    1 

Lou  Watson 

Sept.    1 

Josephine  Perrine 

Aug.     1 

Edith  G.  Whiting 

SPECIAL   CERTIFICATES. 

January!,    1901,  Carr>' von  Bergen,  (German). 
January  1,  1901,  Mary  Ryan,  (German). 
September  2,  1901,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  (Vocal.) 
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STATE  DIPLOMAS. 


c;£   1           TO  WHOM  ISSUED. 

Date 

of 

Di- 

pl'ma 

TO  WHOM  ISSUED. 

1899. 

July 

2 

Frank  C.  Woods 

tt.    2 

Geo.  H   Betts 

July 

2 

Stella  Tuttle 

te.    1 

J.  H.  Schroeder 

July 

2 

Jos.  E.  Clayton 

1900. 

July 

2 

James  P.  Dodds 

m.    1 

A.  V.  Storm 

July 

2 

John  H .  Ellyson 

ID.    1    F.  A.  Lacey 

July 

2 

Ralph  A.  Elwood 

Bi.    1    A.  F.  Styles 

July 

2 

Ida  Fesenbeck 

P-    1 

S.  A  Poftrer 

July 

2 

Elizabeth  Maclean 

k    2 

P.  E  Lenocker 

July 

2 

Samuel  A.  Potts 

ly  2 

Henrietta  Brayton 

Aug. 

1 

George  Galloway 

Jr    2 

Margaret  L.  Cunningham 

Aug. 

1 

Chas.  F.  Garrett 

ly    2    Eugene  G.  Clark 

Dec. 

1 

F.  J.  Sessions 

^    2    Bridget  E  Cunnineham 

1901 

I. 

ly   2 

Deborah  Davis 

Jan« 

1 

J .  Harrie  Beveridge 

iy  2 

ly  2 

Maude  Humphrey 

Jan. 

2 

Mary  E.  Chandler 

Oliver  M-  Harvey 

Jan. 

2 

Wm.  F.  Chevalier 

iy   2 

Manning  Jaynes 
Chas.  W.  Lyon 

Jan. 

2 

Millicent  M.  Cuplin 

iy  2 

Jan. 

2 

Lydia  Hinman 

iy  2 

Margaret  Mackin 

Jan. 

2 

Elizabeth  F   Wright 

iy  2 

Gordon  W.  Randlett 

Jan. 

2 

John  F.  Smith 

iy  2 

Chas.  Severance 

July 

1 

Barclay  C.  Winslow 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Section  2836  provides  that  "whenever  a  petition  signed  by 
one-third  or  more  of  the  legal  voters,  to  be  determined  by  the 
school  board  of  any  school  corporation,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  thirty  days  or  more  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
electors,  asking  that  the  question  of  providing  free  text-books 
for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  thereof  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  he  shall  cause 
notice  of  such  proposition  to  be  given  in  the  call  for  such 
meeting." 

ADOPTION   AND   PURCHASE. 

Section  2837  provides  that  *Mf,  at  such  meeting,  a  majority  of 
the  legal  voters  present  and  voting  by  ballot  thereon  shall 
authorize  the  board  of  directors  of  said  school  corporation  to' 
loan  text-books  to  the  pupils  free  of  charge,  then  the  board  shall 
procure  such  books  as  shall  be  needed,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law  for  the  purchase  of  text-books  and  loan  them  to  the 
pupils.  The  board  shall  hold  pupils  responsible  for  any 
damage  to,  loss  of,  or  failure  to  return  any  such  books,  and  shall 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  reasonable  and 
necessary  for  the  keeping  and  preservation  thereof.  Any  pupil 
shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  any  text-book  used  in  in  the  school 
at  cost.  No  pupil  already  supplied  wiih  text-books  shall  be 
supplied  with  others  without  charge  until  needed.  The  electors 
may,  at  any  election  called  as  provided  in  the  last  section,  direct 
•the  board  to  discontinue  the  loaning  of  text-books  to  pupils." 

HOW   TO   SECURE   ADOPTION. 

By  reference  to  the  law  as  found  in  the  sections  quoted  above, 
-it  will  be  seen  that  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
free  text-books  are  as  follows: 

I.  To  file  a  petition  signed  by  one-third  or  more  of  the  legal 
voters,  with  the  secretary  of  the  school  township  or  independent 
district  not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
«the  electors. 
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2.  The  petition  must  contain  a  request  to  the  board  to  sub- 
mit to  the  electors  the  question  of  providing  free  text-books  for 
all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  corporation. 

3.  If  the  board  is  satisfied  that  the  petition  contains  the 
names  of  one-third  of  the  legal  voters  residing  in  the  corpora- 
tion, the  submission  of  the  question  in  the  manner  provided  is 
mandatory,  and  the  secretary  shall  give  notice  of  such  proposi- 
tion in  his  call  for  the  annual  meeting. 

4.  The  voting  must  be  done  by  ballot,  and  if  a  majority  of 
the  ballots  cast  is  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  then  the  board 
must  procure  the  books  and  loan  them  to  the  pupils  under  regu- 
lations in  harmony  with  the  law. 

DISTRICTS   USING    FREE    BOOKS. 

Under  the  above  provisions  free  text-books  are  now  supplied 
to  pupils  in  the  following  districts: 

Allamakee  county:     Capoli,  Fairview. 
Audubon;    Audubon,  Exira. 
Butler:    German. 

Calhoun:    Manson,  Rockwell  City. 
Cedar:    Centerdale,  Highland. 
Cerro  Gordo:     Campbell. 
Clay:    Spencer. 

Clinton:    Orange,  Clinton,  Delmar,  Excelsior. 
Dallas:    Dexter. 
Fremont:     Highland. 
Guthrie:    Pioneer. 
Hancock:    Amsterdam,  Orethell. 
Hardin:     Union  township,  No.  8. 
Harrison:     Dunlap,  Missouri  Valley. 
Jackson:     Preston. 
Linn:    Kenwood  Park. 
Marshall:     Marshalltown. 
Mills:    Glenwood,  Preston,  Gowen. 
Page:    Clarinda. 
Pocahontas:    Pocahontas. 

Polk:    Capital  Park,  East  Des  Moines,  West  Des  Moines. 
Pottawattamie:     Neola,  Council  Bluffs. 
Poweshiek:     Grinnell. 
Ringgold:     Poe  Nos.  1  and  2,  Mt.  Ayr. 
Sioux:    Sioux  Center. 
Story:    Nevada,  Slater,  Bloom  field. 
Tama:    Toledo. 
Warren:    Oak  Grove. 
Webster:     Westlund. 

Winnebago:     Norway,  Logan,  Mt.  Valley. 
Woodbury:     Grant,  Oto,  Woodbury,  Liberty,  Pierson,  No.  4. 
15  •  , 
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REPORTS    FROM    SOME    DISTRICTS. 

West  Des  Moines.— Speaking  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Louis  C.Kurtz, 
of  the  independent  district  of  West  Des  Moines,  in  his  report  as 
president  of  the  board  in  March,  1901,  said: 

'  *In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  this  school  district,  free 
text-books  were  purchased  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  in  the  old 
West  Des  Moines  District  in  September,  1899,  and  in  all  schools  of  the  con- 
solidated district  September,  1900.  The  expense  has  been  $15,621.67,  and 
the  results  so  far  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  furnishing 
text-books  free,  the  board  has  construed  the  law  in  a  liberal  spirit  and 
furnishes  also  all  pens,  pencils,  paper  and  other  material  needed  by  the 
pupils.  Our  school  is  in  effect  a  free  school  in  every  particular  and  no 
pupil  or  parent  can  urge  as  an  excuse  for  non-attendance  the  inability  to 
purchase  text-books  or  supplies  I  believe  that  this  has  materially  increased 
the  attendance  and  improved  the  quality  of  the  work  done." 

Mr.  S.  H.  Sheakley,  city  superintendent  of  the  same  district  in 
his  annual  report  for  the  year  said  that  **the  furnishing  of  text- 
books and  supplies  by  the  board  has  consequently  been  a  great 
saving  to  the  people,  besides  increasing  the  attendance  and 
enabling  better  work  to  be  done." 

Clinton. — Clinton  adopted  the  free  text-book  plan  some  years 
ago  and  in  writing  of  its  workings  City  Superintendent  O.  P. 
Bostwick  says: 

'  *  In  regard  to  care  of  books  I  would  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
teaching  force  to  be  vigilant  and  that  a  system  of  fines  be  adopted  and 
enforced,  otherwise  many  pupils  will  abuse  the  books.  We  have  been  very 
rigid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  fine  system  and  have  succeeded  in  keeping 
our  books  in  good  condition.  I  enclose  blank  form  which  is  pasted  in  each 
book .  Each  teacher  keeps  in  a  loan  record  a  duplicate  of  the  entry  made 
on  this  label. 

We  allow  pupils  to  take  their  books  home  to  study.  I  do  not  believe  any 
diseases  are  contracted  from  use  of  free-text  books.  We  have  our  books 
covered  with  patent  book  covers.  When  a  book  changes  hands  the  old 
cover  is  taken  off  and  a  new  one  put  on. 

Free  text-books  are  a  great  advantage  because  the  schools  are  equipped 
at  much  less  expense  to  the  district.  The  books  when  not  satisfactory  can 
be  exchanged  for  modem  and  better  texts  without  hardship  to  any  family. 
Besides,  we  always  have  at  hand  a  supply  of  books  for  every  pupil  who 
moves  into  our  city  and  any  one  moving  out  of  our  city  has  no  supply  of 
books  to  dispose  of  at  a  loss  or  to  keep  as  dead  property  on  their  hands. 

It  will  be  a  great  advantage,  in  my  judgment,  if  every  district  in  the  state 
would  adopt  the  free  text-book  system." 

Marshalltown. — Mr.  F.  E.  Willard,  City  Superintendent, 
Marshalltown,  where  free  books  have  been  in  use  for  more  than 
a  year,  writes  as  follows: 
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*' The  plan  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  so  far.  It  required  consider- 
able extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  teafchers  at  first,  for  the  pupils  had  to  be 
taught  to  take  care  of  their  books  properly,  but  since  the  pupils  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  requirements  in  this  respect,  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  extra  work.  The  children  certainly  take  much  better  care  of  their 
books  than  they  did  when  they  owned  them.  The  covers,  too,  help  to  pre- 
serve the  books. 

"We  have  had  no  trouble  from  disease  in  this  connection.  If  a  pupil  is 
taken  sick  with  some  contagious  disease  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
books  are  infected,  the  books  are  burned  I  should  think  that  the  loss 
through  this  cause  has  been  between  five  and  ten  dollars.  But  all  schools 
use  supplementary  readers  which  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  in 
every  school  ipany  second- hand  school  books  are  in  use.  There  is  no  more 
danger  from  free  text- books  than  from  these.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  of  disease  will  ever  be  found  a  serious  objection  to  the  sys!em 
where  it  has  been  tried .  While  it  is  some  extra  work  to  hold  pupils  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  the  books,  1  believe  their  training  in  this  respect  is 
worth  something  as  an  element  of  their  education." 

Missouri  Valley. — At  Missouri  Valley  the  system  was 
adopted  in  1897.  Writing  of  its  working  in  1900,  Supt.  A.  B. 
Warner  said: 

' '  Introduction  was  gradual  so  that  all  books  were  not  owned  by  the  dis- 
trict for  somewhat  more  than  a  year.  Ten  per  cent  of  our  pupils  are  in 
high  school  where  books  cost  most  and  must  be  liberally  supplied.  We  have 
an  excellent  supply  of  modem  books  in  all  grades  and  many  reference  and 
supplementary  texts.  The  expenditure  has  averaged  77  cents  per  year  for 
each  pupil,  including  the  high  school,  for  the  three  years— $1.04  for  the  first 
year,  86  cents  for  the  second  year,  and  41  cents  for  the  third  year.  But  this 
does  not  represent  the  average  cost  since  we  now  have  on  hands  more  than 
6,000  volumes,  most  of  which  are  in  good  condition.  The  above  figures  rep- 
resent the  average  cost  if  we  were  to  bum  all  books  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
this  third  year. 

*'The  work  of  our  schools  has  been  greatly  aided  in  many  ways  by  free 
text-books  and  I  have  not  heard  a  complaint  from  any  patron.  If  there  are 
any  objections,  I  have  not  yet  discovered  them. 

''Perhaps  I  should  have  stated  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  furnish  pupils' 
general  supplies,  save  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  above  figures  represent 
text- books  only . '  * 

Mt.  Ayr — Supt.  Adam  Pickett  of  Mt.  Ayr  says: 

* '  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  we  have  had  free  text-books  in  nearly 
all  the  departments  of  our  schools  during  the  past  three  years,  and  the  results 
have  been  very  satisfactory  to  our  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons.  We  are 
able  to  get  all  the  children  to  work  in  the  very  beginning  of  each  terra ,  and 
when  new  pupils  enter  or  transfers  are  made  at  any  time  during  the  term , 
no  time  is  wasted,  and  thus  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  very  much  increased. 

"Before  making  the  experiment  I  thought  I  could  give  many  cogent 
reasons  why  free  text-books  should  not  be  provided.  Many  of  these  reasons 
have  already  disappeared;  and  the  advantages  now  seem  to  me  to  be  so  great 
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that  I  feel  that  the  district  cannot  afford  to  be  without  them ,  even  from  an 
economic  standpoint.** 

Manson. — The  secretary  of  the  board  at  Manson,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Nicholson,  writes: 

* '  We  have  had  the  free  text  book  system  in  our  schools  of  Manson,  nearly 
two  years.  It  has  given  the  very  best  of  satisfaction,  as  it  gives  the  teacher 
absolute  control  of  each  pupil.  If  a  pupil  can  make  an  extra  grade  the 
books  are  simply  exchanged,  and  the  pupil  put  ahead.  If  the  child  can  not 
keep  up  with  the  grade  he  can  be  changed  so  that  at  all  times,  the 
pupil  is  in  the  grade  where  he  belongs.  We  bought  the  first  year  about 
$1,000  worth  of  books,  pupils  415.  This,  the  second  year,  we  have  pur- 
chased about  $200  worth  of  books.  We  find  that  the  cost  of  books  to  the 
pupils,  used  under  this  system,  is  just  about  one-sixth  as  much  as  when  the 
books  are  bought  by  the  parents,  as  the  books  can  be  kept  good  for  sev 
eral  years.  When  a  book  is  given  out  it  is  charged  to  the  parent,  and  when 
returned  it  is  credited,  and  if  the  books  are  damaged  more  than  the  ordinary 
wear,  the  parent  must  pay  the  damage.  We  think  the  system  of  free  text- 
books a  grand  success,  and  only  wish  we  might  have  a  compulsory  educa- 
tional law.'* 

EXPENSE  OF  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

That  the  expense  of  free  text-books  is  much  less  than  that  of 
individual  ownership  has  been  proven  by  experience.  As  a  gen- 
eral statement  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  gain  of  25  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  in  the  co^,  and  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  in  the 
length  of  time  the  books  can  be  used,  w)iich,  together  makes  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  per  pupil. 

Nebraska  has  reduced  the  cost  per  pupil  to  45  cents,  which 
includes  all  expenditures  for  books,  pencils,  paper,  ink  and  slates. 

The  average  annual  cost  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Maine  has 
been  as  follows  since  1891:  J1.16;  $  .54;  $  .34;  $  .40;  $  .46;  $  57; 
$  .67. 

In  New  Jersey  the  annual  report  shows  the  cost  to  have  been 
$  .99  in  1895,  ^^  i"  ^896,  and  $  .86  in  1897. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  cost  was  $  .56  in  1897  ^or  free  text-books 
and  $  .98  for  text-books  and  supplies,  not  including  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

In  Minnesota,  where  the  law  was  passed  in  1893,  Superintend- 
ent Pendergast  reported  in  1897  ^^^^  3AS^  common  districts  had 
adopted  free  books  at  a  cost  of  $  .42  per  pupil;  ninety-three  inde- 
pendent and  special  districts  at  a  cost  of  $  .55;  and  153  graded 
schools  at  a  cost  of  $  .75.  This  report  shows  that  more  than  half 
of  the  districts  were  using  free  books  and  at  cost  decreasing  from 
t  •S4»  i  73  and  $  .90  in  1885  ^^  $  .42,  $  .55  and  $  .75  in   1897. 
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He  further  says  that  "notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  in 
school  population,  the  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  has  decreased 
beyond  expectation." 

STATES  HAVING  COMPULSORY  LAW  FOR  FRBE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Massachusetts 1884  Rhode  Island 1893 

Maine 1889  Pennsylvania 1893 

New  Hampshire 1889  Idaho 1893 

Nebraska 189 1  Vermont 1894 

Delaware 1891  New  Jersey 1894 

STATES  HAVING  OPTIONAL  LAW  FOR  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Connecticut 1886  New  York 1894 

I  Wisconsin 1887  Ohio 1894 

[  Colorado 1887  North  Dakota 1895 

1  Maryland 1888  Iowa 1896 

Michigan 1889  Kansas 1897 

South  Dakota 1890  Montana 1897 

Minnesota 1893  Washington 1897 

IMPORTANT  CITIES  HAVING  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

New  York St.  Louis 1890 

Brooklyn 1885      Baltimore 1884 

Boston 1884      Pittsburg 1895 

Buffalo 1893      Detroit 1891 

Washington    1890      Minneapolis 1893 

Providence 1892      Omaha 1876 

Philadelphia 1818      Denver 1894 

Syracuse 1894      Allegheny 1895 

Toledo 1894      New  Haven 1890 

Scranton 1889      Lowell 1884 

Worcester 1884      Fall  River 1873 

Cambridge 1884 

ARGUMENTS    IN    FAVOR    OF    FREE   TEXT-BOOKS. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  educate  its  future  citizens 
so  that  they  may  be  intelligent  defenders  of  its  rights  and 
liberties.  The  state  should  see  that  all  its  school  children  are 
properly  equipped  for  the  work. 

2.  It  makes  the  public  schools  free  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
and  removes  a  barrier  that  now  prevents  many  poor  children 
from  attendance. 

3.  It  secures  uniformity  of  books  in  the  district,  and  is  much 
cheaper  for  the  community,  because  the  books  are  bought  at  the 
lowest  wholesale  prices  and  are  used  by  more  than  one  pupil. 

4.  It  saves  time  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  of  school 
because  the  pupils  are  supplied  with  books  immediately  and  can 
go  to  work  without  the  usual  and  sometimes  annoying  delay. 
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5.  It  secures  better  classification  especially  in  rural  schools  and 
in  all  districts  where  there  is  a  lar^e  floating  population. 

6.  It  develops  and  cultivates  a  careful  use  of  public  property 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  because  they  are  held  responsible  for 
any  unnecessary  wear  or  damage  of  the  books  in  their  pos- 
session. 

7.  It  gives  opportunity  to  secure  fresh  and  modern  books;  and 
prolongs  the  school  life  of  many  pupils  who  could  not  afford  the 
expense  for  books  in  the  higher  grades. 

8.  It  banishes  unpleasant  distinctions  between  those  who  can 
and  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  their  own  books,  such  as 
often  arise  under  a  law  providing  free  text-books  for  indigent 
children  alone. 
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MANUAL  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  State  Teachers*  Association,  through  one  one  of  its  com- 
mittees, presents  this  year  a  Manual  for  High  Schools.  The 
committee  of  which  Prof.  Thos.  Nicholson  is  chairman,  has  had 
the  same  under  most  careful  consideration  for  the  past  two  years. 

PLAN    OF    MANUAL. 

1.  Introduction  by  State  Supt.  Richard  C.  Barrett. 

2.  Introduction  by  committee,  containing  acknowledgment 
of  names  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  work. 

3.  Practical  Points  on  High  School  Work,  J.  J.  McConnell, 
City  Superintendent,  Cedar  Rapids. 

4.  Paper  on  Records  and  How  to  Keep  Them,  Prof.  H.  C. 
Dorcas,  State  University,  Iowa  City. 

5.  Secondary  Education,  Dr.  Homer  H.  Seerley,  President 
State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls. 

6.  Excerpts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  of  the 
National  Educational  Association;  and  the  lastreport  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve,  adopted  by  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

7.  Discussion  of  the  Best  Method  of  Presenting  High  School 
Subjects,  including  chemistry,  zoology,  astronomy,  economics, 
literature,  German,  French  and  Latin,  besides  other  subjects. 

8.  Rules  Governing  the  Accrediting  of  High  Schools. 

INTRODUCTION. 

By  law  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  prescribe  a 
course  of  study  for  the  schools  over  which  they  have  control. 
This  unfortunately  results  in  a  great  variety  of  courses  even 
though  conditions  are  the  same.  The  Twenty  eighth  General 
Assembly,  recognizing  the  need  and  value  of  greater  uniformity, 
authorized  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  prepare, 
publish  and  distribute  a  course  of  study  for  high  schools.  The 
state  teachers'  association,  having  for  several  years,  through  a 
committee  of  twelve,  been  at  work  on  a  manual  for  high  schools, 
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it  was  deemed  wise  for  the  department  to  co-operate.    This  has 
been  done  most  cheerfully. 

The  committee  first  studied  the  high  school  and  learned  its 
real  condition;  second,  it  ascertained  the  requirements  for  such  a 
course  as  suggested  by  the  National  Educational  Association; 
third,  it  considered  the  entrance  requirements  of  Iowa  colleges; 
fourth,  it  considered  the  whole  question  with  a  view  to  produc- 
ing a  course  that  would -prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  pupils  in 
general  in  our  own  high  schools.  I  believe  that  no  course  here- 
tofore submitted  has  been  so  carefully  prepared.  That  it  will  be 
most  cordially  received,  I  have  no  doubt.  That  it  will  prove  of 
inestimable  value  is  unquestioned,  if  rightly  used. 

While  commending  the  manual  to  boards  of  directors  we 
caution  them  against  attempting  to  do  more  than  can  be  well  and 
thoroughly  accomplished  with  the  teaching  force  and  equipment 
they  have.  The  common  school,  of  which  the  high  school  is  a 
part,  is  for  all  the  pupils,  of  all  the  people,  and  in  it  should  be 
taught  well  the  fundamentals  of  an  English  education.  The 
manual  will  assist  in  determining  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  the 
order  and  best  method  of  presenting  the  same,  and  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time.  It  is  a  valuable  contributior> 
to  the  educational  literature  of  the  state. 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Superi'ofiendent  Public  Instruction, 

October  26,  1901. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  MANUAL. 


SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

America  commonly  classifies  the  schools  of  her  several  commonwealths 
as  elementary,  secondary  and  higher.  The  order  of  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  American  system  was  first  the  college,  second  the 
elementary  schools  and  finally  the  secondary  school,  the  last  established  as 
necessary  connecting  link  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  college. 
The  first  secondary  schools  were  not  public  but  private  and  endowed  fitting 
schools,  having  as  their  chief  business  the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
h;gher  education .  The  standard  of  the  courses  maintained  was  determined 
by  the  college  entrance  requirements  and  changes  were  readily  and  easily 
made  to  suit  the  new  or  additional  demands  of  better  preparation  for  col- 
lege. With  the  growth  and  development  of  free  public  schools  the  people 
came  to  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  boys  at  home  during  these 
years  of  attendance  at  the  academy.  The  pride  and  ambition  of  communi- 
ties also  aided  in  expanding  the  courses  of  study  of  the  elementary  schools 
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by  the  introduction  of  academic  studies  until  the  modern  public  hif^h  school 
became  a  fact  in  every  enterprising,  progressive  town  and  city.  This  high 
school  being  a  new  type  of  a  secondary  school;  not  subject  to  the  dictatioo 
of  the  college  as  the  academy  had  been,  became  an  institution  specially 
under  the  dominion  of  local  public  opinion,  directed  and  developed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  selected  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  popular  election. 
The  high  school,  therefore,  became  a  secondary  school  with  a  broader 
mission  than  its  predecessor,  the  academy,  and  it  was  soon  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  pupils  who  sought  the  education  there  obtainable  for  its 
own  sake  or  as  a  training  for  practical  life,  rather  than  as  simply  a  prepara- 
tion for  higher  study  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  establishment  of 
such  secondary  schools  in  every  center  where  the  people  were  willing  to  tax 
themselves  for  their  support  has  opened  up  an  educational  field  which  for 
importance  for  public  welfare  and  for  ever  expanding  opportunities  to  those 
who  exercise  the  teaching  vocation  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  past  century.  The  last  decade  has  witnessed  remarkable 
expansion  in  this  direction.  The  most  palatial  structures  have  been  created, 
the  most  expensive  and  complete  laboratories  have  been  provided ,  the  most  • 
modem  and  decided  equipments  have  been  selected ,  the  latest  ideas  in  ven- 
tilation and  heating  have  been  adopted;  in  fact,  nothing  is  too  modem  or 
too  good  for  these  most  popular  institutions,  while  the  course  of  study  in  all 
its  phases  has  been  modified  and  enlarged  until  almost  everything  taught  in 
any  sort  of  school  is  today  offered  to  the  children  and  youth  who  enroll  and 
accept  the  free  instruction  and  training  thus  granted. 

THB  SCOPE  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

What  may  properly  be  included  in  the  work  of  a  secondary  school,  organ- 
ized ,  equipped ,  supported  and  patronized  as  the  public  high  school  today  is, 
presents  a  difficult  problem.  The  people  evidently  may  extend  the  work  to 
any  grade  as  public  educational  limits  depend  entirely  upon  public  opinion, 
decision  and  action,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  for  general  pur- 
poses the  public  high  school  finds  its  limits  of  service,  for  in  fact,  that  it  is  a 
connecting  link  between  the  elementary  schools  and  higher  and  professional 
education,  as  well  as  a  school  fitting  its  pupils  for  the  practical  and  business 
occupations  of  human  life.  It  must  certainly  be  conceded  that  a  high  school 
which  does  not  through  its  courses  of  study  open  up  the  opportunity  for  its 
graduates  to  go  on  into  higher  education,  without  loss  of  time  or  effort, 
fails  to  fulfill  its  entire  function.  If  it  provides  more  than  the  minimnm 
requirements  for  entrance  of  present  day  colleges,  it  is  not  to  be  assamed 
that  it  exceeds  its  true  function,  but  if  through  doing  this  its  managers 
sacrifice  thoroughness  and  completeness,  substituting  a  smattering  of  many 
branches  for  a  substantial  knowledge  of  few  essentials,  such  education  does 
an  irreparable  injury.  It  will  tend  to  disgust  or  to  discourage  the  children 
who  sooner  or  later  become  conscious  of  lack  of  power  in  the  use  of  the 
knowledge  supposed  to  be  acquired  and  it  will  also  deprive  them  of  the 
development  and  training  which  all  true  education  is  assumed  positively  to 
give. 

THB  PURPOSE  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Education  as  an  organized  effort  always  has  a  definite  purpose.  The 
general  motive  in  completing  a  course  of  study  is  not  the  attainment  of  rank 
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nor  the  honor  of  graduation .  The  sacrifices  made  by  parents  and  children 
have  a  more  substantial  basis  than  the  mere  gaining  of  diplomas  and  com- 
pliments. It  must  have  as  its  chief  object  thet  betterment  of  the  individual 
in  such  lines  of  efficiency  and  usefulness  as  can  never  be  satisfied  by  the 
factitious  nor  the  fanciful.  It  is  evident  that  schools  are  to  be  judged  more 
by  what  they  actually  do  for  the  generation  under  their  instruction  than  by 
what  they  advertise  to  do  or  claim  to  do.  Their  inner  life  has  more  to  do 
with  the  outcome  of  their  pupils  than  their  plans  of  organization  or  methods 
of  instruction.  The  making  of  men  and  women  in  thought  and  action  is  the 
fnodamental  purpose  rightly  assumed  as  the  foremost  duty  of  a  good  high 
^school,  whether  those  under  its  influence  go  to  college  or  go  at  once  to 
activities  of  practical  life. 

THB  IDEALS  OF  THB  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

The  reality  that  will  be  attained  by  any  system  of  education  is  dependent 
to  a  large  deg^ree  upon  the  ideals  evolved  and  accepted.  The  over-expan- 
sion of  a  course  of  study;  the  attempt  to  maintain  a  high  school  without 
efficient  teaching  force  or  without  teachers  of  good  extensive  scholarship  are 
results  of  false  ideals.  So  with  the  placing  of  the  factitious  and  pretentious 
foremost  in  educational  work  and  the  underestimate  often  put  upon  accuracy 
■and  thoroughness,  all  are  the  logical  result  of  false  ideals.  High  school 
-education  conducted  by  the  unprepared,  by  the  untrained,  by  the  unschooled, 
or  by  the  narrow-minded  will  always  fail  to  produce  efficiency  in  scholar- 
ship, largeness  in  skill,  thoughtfulness  in  thinking  or  strength  in  construc- 
tive ability  or  executive  power.  The  ideals  of  culture,  of  manly  power,  or 
readiness  of  action,  of  thoughtfulness,  of  investigation,  are  all  essential  in 
the  kind  of  results  that  true  education  can  and  does  supply.  The  secondary 
education  of  the  present  day  undertakes  too  much  with  the  little,  hopes  to 
accomplish  too  much  in  too  short  a  time  and  believes  too  much  in  books  and 
facilities  as  substitutes  for  personality,  character  and  scholarship  in  the 
teachers. 

FAULTS  TO   BE  AVOIDED. 

That  there  are  faults  in  present-day  secondary  education  which  should  be 
studied  carefully,  corrected  judiciously,  and  assisted  determinedly,  is  certain. 
They  are  the  product  of  several  agfencies.  We  shall  enumerate  a  few  simply 
to  call  attention  to  them,  hoping  that  the  people,  the  school  boards,  and  the 
teachers  may  jointly  work  out  a  better  condition  as  the  improvement  of  the 
-schools  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  interest  of  local  authorities  rather 
than  upon  law  in  itself. 

1.  Generally  there  are  too  many  isolated  branches  or  subjects  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  time  given  to  a  specific  subject  is  too  brief  to  really 
accomplish  enous^h  to  profit  the  pupil.  Yearly  units  of  work  are  regarded 
by  the  t>est  authorities  today  as  the  minimum  time  that  should  be  accorded 
to  any  branch  of  study  that  is  worth  introducing  into  the  program  of  instruc- 
tion. The  term-unit  so  frequently  found  is  actually  a  waste  of  time,  as  such 
an  arrangement  gives  no  body  of  knowledge  which  contributes  to  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  pupils  afterwards  or  which  gives  them  capacity  in 
practical  affairs. 

2.  The  study  of  sciences  requires  well  equipped  laboratories.  Text- 
4>ook  study  and  recitations  as  frequently  conducted  may  give  some  general 
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knowledge,  but  such  methods  fail  to  accomplish  the  real  purpose  of  the 
study  of  these  sciences.  Properly  taught  these  branches  will  leave  pupils 
capable  of  investigation,  of  careful  and  independent  observation,  and  will 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  principles  upon  which  legitimate  conclusions 
from  observed  facts  are  reached . 

3.  The  teachers  in  secondary  schools  need  a  much  more  extended  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches  taught  than  is  usual,  while  ability  and  skill  in  handling 
apparatus  and  in  giving  instruction  that  is  of  the  highest  order  is  vital  to 
success.  The  modern  text-book  has  so  many  excellencies  and  contains  so 
much  method  and  direction  for  teachers,  that  many  incompetent  teachers 
aspire  to  do  high  school  work  with  only  such  pedagogical  preparation  as  is 
thus  gained .  The  authority  which  the  modem  text-book  has  attained  in  pop- 
ular favor  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  patrons  are  satisfied,  if  their  chil- 
dren seem  to  have  a  moderate  knowledge  of  what  the  book  contains.  So 
far  has  this  gone  that  many  people  accept  the  text-book  as  a  fetich  and 
believe  that  with  its  supremacy,  even  ignorant  teachers  can  succeed  in 
advancing  the  education  of  children  by  thus  causing  them  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge. We  need,  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  the  German  maxim,  *  *  The  teacher 
is  the  school . '  * 

4.  The  needs  of  language,  history  and  allied  studies,  demand  that  a 
superior  library  of  reference  and  general  books,  specially  selected  to  make 
all  such  studies  profitable  and  possible,  be  provided  in  every  school.  Under 
the  present  system  of  text-book  study ,  these  important  branches  are  made 
so  formal,  as  limited  in  information  and  so  technical  that  the  personal, 
individual  work  most  essential  is  omitted.  The  public  library  of  the  cit>'  or 
community  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  such  school  library.  With  the  common 
extensive  selection  of  temporary  and  light  fiction  for  public  libraries,  there  is 
likely  to  be  more  detriment  than  benefit  to  those  pupils  in  school  who  make 
a  large  use  of  the  public  library  privileges.  Since  this  cannot  be  controlled 
nor  easily  managed,  the  good  of  the  pupils  in  a  high  school  demands  that 
the  opportunity  for  wide  study  in  a  school  library  be  provided  so  that  the 
school  and  its  library  may  be  one  in  interest  and  object. 

5.  Economical  methods  may  be  so  seriously  and  extensively  applied  by 
the  authorities  appointed  by  the  people  to  manage  the  school  system,  (1)  in 
the  small  salaries  paid  the  teachers,  (2)  in  the  few  appliances  granted  with 
which  to  do  the  work,  (3)  in  the  large  number  and  variety  of  branches  and 
classes  expected  to  be  taught  by  an  extremely  limited  teaching  force,  that 
the  pupils  enrolled  enjoy  a  high  school  in  name  and  not  in  fact.  There  are 
limits  below  which  a  school  board  cannot  go  in  salary  and  get  a  competent 
and  satisfactory  teacher.  There  are  possibilities  in  instruction  that  cannot 
be  reached  unless  the  essential  appliances  are  at  hand.  There  is  a  common 
custom  in  too  many  schools  to  give  a  teacher  so  many  classes,  so  many 
branches,  or  so  many  pupils,  that  his  work  is  much  depreciated  in  eflSciency. 
There  is  a  point  where  so-called  economy  becomes  reckless  waste  and  use- 
less extravagance. 

THE    TEACHING   OF   CHEMISTRY. 

Kinds  of  Courses  Taf/^r^/.— Perhaps  in  no  other  subject  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum is  there  such  wide  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  elementar>*  or 
introductory  courses  offered  as  in  chemistry.  The  want  of  anything: 
approaching   uniformity   in    the   subject-matter   of   the   courses  or  in  thfr 
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methods  of  teaching  may  be  due  to  several  causes  among  which  are:  (I) 
The  comparative  youth  of  the  science  and  its  rapid  development,  affording 
as  yet  some  ground  for  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  relative  import- 
ance of  its  several  branches.  (2)  The  immensely  important  applications 
of  its  principles  in  the  arts,  tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
papils  away  from  the  parent  science  itself,  and  (3) ,  the  want  of  laboratory 
facilities  to  carry  out  a  good  course  in  general  experimental  work,  and  the 
want  of  time  for  the  teacher  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  such  work. 

The  many  varieties  of  courses  may  be  classified  roughly  under  four  heads, 
as  follows: 

(1.)  Recitations  from  a  text-book,  or  lectures,  the  teacher  performing 
the  experiments  before  the  class.  As  a  rule  principles  are  announced  and 
then  experiments  are  performed  to  illustrate  them,  or  as  frequently  said, 
"to  illustrate  the  text.'*  The  method  marks  the  earliest  science- teaching 
and  was  carried  over  from  other  subjects.  It  yet  holds  a  place  in  many 
respectable  schools  by  inertia  and  because  it  is  easy,  or  because  there  are  no 
laboratory  facilities  for  large  beginning  classes.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  not 
science  teaching  since  it  is  contrary  to  the  scientific  method  It  fails  to 
secure  to  the  pupil  that  intimate  knowledge  of  experimental  inquiry,  and 
the  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  experimental  facts  that 
can  come  only  from  doing  the  work  himself. 

(2.)  Recitations  in  general  chemistry  during  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  after 
which  the  pupils  do  qualitative  work.  The  existence  of  this  course,  and  it 
is  very  common,  is  due  in  part  to  the  above  causes,  but  primarily,  it  would 
seem,  to  a  fundamental  misconception  as  to  what  constitutes  chemistry. 
For  the  real  science  with  its  laws  and  philosophy ,  without  which  there  can 
be  nescience,  is  substituted  merely  an  aid  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  or  a 
branch  of  technology.  The  laboratory  work  is  done  largely  by  following 
XDechanically  the  directions  laid  down  in  a  book,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  pupil  is  to  derive  much  educational  advantage  from  it  beyond  that 
of  manual  training.  Analytical  work  is  important  in  its  place,  but  it  should 
be  taken  up  only  after  the  pupil  has  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  principles 
of  general  chemistry.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  should  be  taken  up  at 
all  in  a  high  school,  save  perhaps  incidentally  in  the  study  of  general 
chemistry. 

{3.)  Qualitative  analysis  from  the  beginning  with  little  or  no  introduc- 
tory work  in  general  chemistry.  Such  a  course  hardly  deserves  the  name 
of  chemistry,  and  it  has  aptly  been  called  "test-tubing."  It  need  not  be 
farther  considered. 

(4.)  Recitations  or  lectures  on  general  chemistry  with  parallel  and  dis- 
tinctly related  laboratory  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  this  head 
would  fall  the  courses  taught  by  the  great  majority  of  able  teachers  and 
advocated  by  students  of  pedagogy.  Such  a  course  is  difficult  to  teach  but 
it  is  chemistry  and  is  far  more  remunerative.  The  remainder  of  this  paper 
relates  primarily  to  such  a  course 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  for  the 
study  of  chemistry  in  high  schools  that  there  is  no  commonly  accepted  ideal 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  normal  course  in  this  science .  Almost  any  school 
with  continuity  of  ideal  or  policy  could  soon  accumulate  the  requisite  labora- 
tory facilities  for  a  good  course,  but  this  is  hardly  practicable  if  the  nature 
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of  the  work  and  therefore  the  character  of  the. apparatus  demanded  is  to 
change  with  the  in-coming  of  every  new  teacher. 

Time  Devoted  to  Chemistry.— '^o  cover  the  ground  of  elementary  chem- 
istry as  science,  requires  at  least  a  three-hour  course  extending  throughout 
the  year.  A  five- hour  course  would  be  better.  If  so  much  time  cannot  be 
given  to  the  subject,  it  would  be  better  to  confine  the  work  mostly  to  the 
so-called  non-metals,  since  this  will  suffice  for  the  development  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  theory,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  study  all  the  common  ele- 
ments in  detail . 

Propottion  of  Laboratory  Work. — With  a  good  equipment  nearly  or  quite 
one  half  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  More  time  can 
be  given  to  make  clear  the  significance  of  the  work  by  individual  instruction 
at  the  pupil's  desk.  All  laboratory  work  without  a  clear  idea  of  its  relation 
to  ctiemical  principles  is  just  as  bad  as  all  text-book. 

Character  of  Laboratory  Work.— The  chief  value  of  laborator>'  work  con- 
sists in  manual  training,  in  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  applying  means  to 
ends  and,  most  important  of  all,  in  its  bearing  upon  scientific  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  good  experiments  should  not  be  too  sim- 
ple nor  yet  beyond  the  powers  of  the  pupil,  and  they  should  bring  out  facts 
and  suggest  principles.  An  experiment  which  brings  to  light  several  facts 
and  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  a  principle  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  that 
brings  out  only  an  isolated  fact.  A  few  experiments  of  the  first  importance, 
done  with  thoroughness  and  care  are  of  more  value  than  many  experiments 
of  minor  importance,  done  with  haste  and  carelessness. 

In  general  the  standard  experiments  relating  to  the  preparation  and  prop- 
erties of  the  non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds  are  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  beginner  than  precipitating  compounds  ot  the  metals,  blowpiping 
or  testing  in  other  ways.  A  few  simple  quantitative  experiments  should  be 
included  in  every  course,  but  if  too  many  or  too  difficult  they  are  likely  to 
produce  failure  and  discouragement. 

Length  of  Laboratory  Periods.— The  laboratory  period  should  be  at  least 
twice  the  length  of  a  recitation  period .  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  in  some 
of  the  best  high  schools  the  laboratory  period  is  only  forty  minutes  in  length. 
In  many  cases  it  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  perform 
without  interruption  a  group  of  closely  related  experiments  such  as  in  the 
preparation  and  study  of  the  properties  of  oxygen,  chlorino  ammonia,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  in  forty  minutes.  Again,  many  of  the  most  valuable 
experiments  in  both  chemistry  and  physics  demand  more  than  that  amount 
of  time.  In  a  large  high  school  the  author  recently  asked  the  instructor  how 
be  managed  to  have  his  pupils  do  certain  experiments  within  the  prescribed 
period,  and  the  answer  was,  "We  have  the  apparatus  already  set  up  for 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.'*  In  other  words  the  pupil  merely 
pressed  the  button.     Is  that  teaching  science? 

77ie  Iductive  Meahod. — It  is  probably  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to 
carry  out  in  the  strictest  sense  the  inductive  method  in  teaching  chemistry. 
Most  pupils  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  time  to  rediscover  the  science  of 
chemistry.  Tbe  presence  of  the  descriptive  text-book  makes  it  impracticable 
to  pursue  a  strictly  inductive  plan.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  the  course 
should  be  inductive.  By  this  is  meant  facts  first  and  then  principles  and 
theories  as  the  logical  inferences  from  facts. 
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The  laboratory  work  upon  any  topic  should  precede  the  recitation  or  lec- 
ture upon  the  same  topic.  The  experiments  should  be  discussed  in  the  reci- 
tation-room after  the  laboratory  work  has  been  done,  and  the  facts  they 
teach  should  be  made  clear.  Other  experiments  should  be  performed  by  the 
teacher  and  their  significance  made  plain.  Aiound  the  facts  brought  oui  by 
the  experiments  should  be  grouped  other  related  facts,  and  then  principles 
and  theories  may  in  the  true  inductive  spirit  be  discussed  in  the  light  of 
these  facts. 

The  Order  of  Study, — Unfortunately  that  part  of  general  chemistry  offering 
most  difficulty  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  re^tation  room  must  come 
near  the  beginning  of  the  course;  that  is  non-metallic  elements  where  are 
met  most  of  the  gaseous  elements  and  compounds.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  elements  of  theory  be  introduced  near  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and 
for  the  consideration  of  theory  a  knowledge  of  the  compositions  and  reac- 
tions of  gases  by  volume  is  essential.  For  this  reason  a  good  order  of  study 
is,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  nitrogene  and  their  com- 
pounds, and  air.  A  little  theory  may  then  be  introduced,  after  which  the 
noo-metallic  elements  may  be  taken  up  so  far  as  practicable  in  groups,  as 
they  occur  in  the  periodic  arrangement.  This  arrangement  is  probably  not 
final  but  it  in  practically  of  great  advantage  to  study  nearly  related  elements 
together  instead  of  in  the  purely  artificial  order  as  they  occur  in  the  analytic 
groups.  Leaving  out  the  above  elements  as  already  studied,  perhaps  the 
groups  whose  elements  are  most  important  in  the  study  of  chemical  theory 
are  in  order,  VI,  V,  IV,  III,  I,  II,  VIII,  VII. 

Chemual  Tift^ary.— Chemical  theory  is  difficult,  but  it  may  be  made  far 
easier  for  the  pupil  if  introduced  as  he  is  prepared  for  it  and  it  is  skillfully 
presented.  Only  a  knowledge  of  chemical  facts  can  prepare  the  pupil  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  theory.  The  common  practice  of  the  text-books 
in  presenting  a  mass  of  theory  at  the  very  beginning,  including  atomic  and 
molecular  weights,  formulte,  valence,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
This  is  seemingly  done  in  order  that  reactions  may  be  represented  by  equa- 
tions of  formulae,  which  seems  to  be  the  end  and  goal  of  chemical  study  in 
the  minds  of  some  text-book  writers  and  teachers. 

The  foundation  of  chemical  theory  as  regards  atoms,  molecules  and  reac- 
tions is  proportion  by  weight  and  by  volume.  The  logical  procedure  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  course  is,  there  fore,  to  represent  reactions  by  weight,  and 
by  volume  if  gases  are  concerned.  The  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  propor- 
tions naturally  and  even  inevitably  come  to  the  fore,  and  these  lead  naturally 
to  the  ideas  of  atom  and  molecule.  The  ideas  of  atoms  and  molecules  may 
be  presented  as  soon  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  their  compounds  have 
been  studied.  After  the  study  of  chlorine,  bromine,  nitrogen  and  their 
compounds,  these  ideas  may  be  brought  up  again  and  enlarged  upon.  At 
this  point  proportions  by  weight  and  by  volume  may  be  translated  into 
formulae  and  these  may  be  used  in  a  tentative  way.  About  the  middle  of  the 
course  may  be  introduced  in  an  elementary  way  the  determination  of  atomic 
and  molecular  weights,  and  the  calculation  of  formula.  In  short  the  theory 
should  be  presented  in  small  amounts  as  the  pupils  are  ready  for  it,  and 
each  time  that  which  has  been  previously  presented  should  be  reviewed. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  chemistry  is  the 
misuse  of  formulae  and  equations.  They  are  merely  the  receptacles  of  truth,. 
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or  forms  of  expressing  truth  inferred  from  experiments  and  not  means  of 
<3iscovering  truth.  The  teacher  is  often  asked  to  give  rules  for  writing  equa- 
tions. Manifes^tly  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  no  such  rules, 
since  equations  merely  represent  reactions  that  take  place.  With  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  part  of  a  reaction,  related  reactions  and  valence,  the  remainder  of 
the  reaction  may  with  much  probability  be  inferred,  but  the  result  of  such 
inference  is  never  certain  until  proved  by  experiment. 

Laboratory  Af an agement. —It  is  not  advisable  to  undertake  the  study  of 
chemistry  in  a  high  school  without  some  facilities  for  laboratory  work  by 
students.  A  beginning «tn ay  be  made  with  a  few  essentials  and  a  prospect 
of  increasing  the  equipment.  With  a  consistent  purpose,  care  of  apparatus 
and  judicious  small  expenditures  each  year  a  good  working  equipment  is 
soon  accumulated. 

The  first  requisites  for  good  laboratory  work  are  suflScient  space  and  desk 
room  for  individual  students.  The  apparatus  should  be  sufficient  in  quality 
and  quantity,  every  student  should  have  his  own  and  should  be  held  respon* 
sible  for  it.  There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  two  students  working  together 
upon  the  same  experiment  at  the  same  time. 

The  chemicals  and  apparatus  absolutely  necessary  to  good  laboratory 
work  are  not  expensive.  Fortunately  schools  may  import,  through  American 
dealers,  chemicals  and  apparatus  duty  free  or  at  prices  only  a  little  more 
than  half  those  paid  at  home.  Importers  are  willing  to  handle  orders  of 
^100  or  even  less. 

In  purchasing  supplies  two  mistakes  are  very  commonly  made.  The  first 
is  the  purchase  of  a  few  expensive  pieces  for  the  teacher  to  use  before  the 
class  instead  of  getting  a  large  number  of  simpler  things  for  the  same 
amount  of  money,  suitable  for  the  use  of  students.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon to  find  in  a  high  school  laboratory  half  a  dozen  show  pieces  of  physical 
apparatus  which  cost  enough  money,  had  it  been  judiciously  expended,  to 
fit  up  very  fairly  a  physical  laboratory  for  a  dozen  pupils  doing  elementary 
work.  The  second  mistake  applies  chiefly  to  chemistry,  and  is  that  of  buy- 
ing chemically  pure  chemicals  for  almost  everything.  Such  chemicals  cost 
as  a  rule  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  ordinary  commercial  chemicals, 
which  in  nine  cases  in  ten  are  just  as  good  as  the  chemically  pure.  Another 
extravagance  is  the  purchase  of  Bohemian  glassware  which  costs  twice  as 
much  as  the  modern  German  ware  that  for  most  purposes  is  just  as  good. 

Everything  connected  with  the  laboratory  should  be  reduced  to  system. 
All  chemicals  and  apparatus  needed  in  any  laboratory  period  should  be 
provided  beforehand.  Failure  at  one  or  two  points  may  throw  a  whole  class 
into  confusion.  Work  of  the  initiated  should  not  be  committed  to  wholly 
inexperienced  hands.  For  example,  hard  glass  tubing  should  be  worked 
into  the  necessary  forms  beforehand  by  the  teacher.  Only  the  experienced 
can  quickly  and  surely  bore  cork  stoppers  and  set  up  gas-tight  apparatus 
with  them.  Endless  annoyance  and  failure  are  spared  by  using  rubber 
stoppers  and  counting  waste  by  c(  rks;  rubber  stoppers  are  cheap. 

Shelf  reagents  and  ofeher  solutions  for  students'  use  should  never  be  made 
up  by  guess,  but  by  following  a  definite  system  of  concentrations  that 
experience  has  proven  good. 

Laboratory  Teachipg.—The  printed  or  written  directions  for  the  experi- 
mental work  should  be  clean  and  explicit,  and  even  then  it  is  best  to supple- 
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ment  the  directions  and  illustrate  difficult  points  in  the  work  before  the 
pupils  enter  the  lal>oratory.  The  efficient  teacher  will  take  such  occasions 
to  make  necessary  changes  in  the  directions,  if  they  are  not  his  own  to  suit 
his  own  environment.  On  such  occasions  apparatus  at  all  complicated 
should  be  set  up  before  the  class,  and  it  is  well  to  place  it  in  the  laboratory 
as  a  model . 

While  good  laboratory  work  is  indispensable  in  the  proper  study  of 
chemistry,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  even  a  well  selected  course 
of  experiments  may  be  so  done  as  to  Tesult  in  little  more  than  inferior 
manual  training.  The  teacher  must  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  pupils 
from  falling  into  mechanical  and  slovenly  habits  of  work.  Nothing  but 
persistent  questioning  and  suggestions  will  prevent  the  former,  and  nothing 
but  unsparing  criticism  with  suggestions, having  the  force  of  commands  will 
prevent  the  latter.  The  common  idea  that  any  apparatus  that  *  'will  work" 
is  good  enough  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  teacher  should  unhesitatingly 
require  the  pupil  to  reconstruct  any  piece  of  apparatus  not  properly  set  up 
and  to  readjust  it  until  it  is  right.  An  experiment  performed  with  only 
partial  success  should  be  repeated  until  proper  results  are  obtained.  It 
should  not  be  expected  that  all  experiments  will  be  successful  the  first  time 
they  are  tried  by  inexperienced  hands.  With  rare  exceptions  the  teacher 
should  resist  the  temptation  to  help  the  pupil  out  of  a  difficulty  with  his  own 
hands,  and  should  confine  his  aid  to  suggestions. 

Note  Taking.— The  laboratory  note  book  should  contain  a  faithful  record 
of  the  student's  work,  including  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  a  statement 
of  the  chemicals  used,  conditions,  results  and  any  inferences  that  may 
legitimately  be  drawn.  The  notes  should  be  written  as  the  experiments 
are  performed  and  never  copied .  Only  those  notes  that  are  original  records 
are  of  value.  Such  note  'books  with  their  poor  penmanship  and  stains 
made  by  chemicals  do  not  look  so  well  as  the  elaborated  faultless  copies 
made  at  home,  but  that  fact  is  not  to  be  considered  when  we  remember  that 
such  copied  notes  lose  their  value  as  records. 

The  teacher  should  beware  of  the  note-books  sold  by  publishers  and  have 
ing  such  headings  as  ** Requirements*',  * 'Conditions**,  "Observations**, 
"Conclusions",  followed  by  blanks  for  the  student  to  fill  in.  Do  not  quench 
any  spark  of  originality  the  pupil  may  have  by  any  such  stereotyped  artifices. 
The  notes  should  read  as  records  of  work  done,  and  should  be  in  the  most 
accurate  and  concise  language.  They  should  be  self-explanatory  and  not 
require  the  laboratory  hand-book  for  their  interpretation.  Beyond  requiring 
proper  arrangement,  title  of  the  ejcperiment,  paragraphing  and  placing  num- 
bers to  be  compared  in  the  same  vertical  column,  the  individuality  of  the 
pupil  may  be  allowed  to  assert  itself.  Outline  drawings  of  apparatus  should 
be  specially  encouraged . 

The  teachers— P^  man  of  first  rate  ability,  bright,  energetic  and  resource- 
ful, may  teach  chemistry  well  in  a  high  school  though  he  has  taken  only  one 
full  year  course  in  the  science  in  a  college  or  university,  but  two  or  three 
years  of  preparation  are  very  much  better.  It  is  only  the  exceptional  man 
who  can  do  good  work  with  one  year's  preparation,  and  one  who  has  had 
good  training  in  related  sciences,  such  as  physics. 

The  author  wishes  to  make  a  plea  against  the  over-burdening  of  the 
science  teacher.  To  conduct  the  recitations  in  chemistry  or  physics,  man- 
age the  laboratory,  prepare  apparatus  and  chemicals,  and  do  the  laboratory 
16 
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teaching  demands  an  amount  of  time  and  energy  equivalent  to  that  required 
by  two  or  three  classes  in  other  subjects.  Until  this  fact  is  recognized,  work 
of  the  same  deg^ree  of  excellence  as  that  done  in  the  languages  and  mathe- 
matics need  not  be  expected  in  chemistry  and  physics.  The  conscientious 
teacher  who  is  over- burdened  by  classes  in  other  subjects  may  do  his  science 
work  well  for  a  time  by  overwork,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  will  leave 
the  profession  for  some  other  occupation  or  per  force  fall  into  easier  acd 
inferior  methods  of  conducting  his  science  teaching. 

To  build  up  a  good  science  laboratory  it  is  necessary  to  have  continuity 
of  plan  and  purpose,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is,  therefore, 
very  important  that  a  good  science  teacher  once  secured  should  be  retained 
if  possible  through  a  series  of  years. 

Text  and  reference  books. — Most  teachers  prefer  to  use  a  text-book  and  in 
general  this  may  be  advisable,  though  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
very  well  prepared  teacher  who  is  something  of  an  artist  in  his  work  may  do 
better  if  free  from  the  restrictions  inseparable  from  the  use  of  a  text-book. 

Anyone  selecting  a  text-book  for  the  class-room  should  choose  that  one 
having  in  the  g^eatebt  degree  these  characters. 

(1)  The  book  should  cover  the  ground  of  the  comnon  elements  and 
chemical  theory  in  an  elementary  way . 

(2)  It  should  have  the  true  inductive  spirit.  By  this  is  meant  not  only 
that  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  draw  correct  inferences  from  his  laborator>^ 
work,  but  also,  that  the  grounds  for  all  fundamental  conceptions  in  chemical 
theory  should  be  made  clear. 

(3)  The  labclratory  work  should  be  practicable  and  well  chosen,  and  the 
cuts  to  illustrate  it  should  represent  present  day  forms  of  aparatus  instead  of 
forms  long  since  relegated  to  the  scrap-pile  or  to  the  museum  of  antiquities. 

(4)  It  should  discuss  general  chemistry  as  a  pure  science  and  tor  its  own 
sake  and  not  as  a  preparation  for  analysis. 

(5)  Formulae  should  have  their  proper  place  as  a  means  of  expressing 
ascertained  proof,  and  not  as  an  end  of  study,  or  worse  yet,  as  means  of 
ascertaining  truth. 

Whether  a  text-book  is  used  or  not,  the  laboratory  should  contain  a  num- 
ber of  text  and  reference  books  for  the  use  of  teacher  and  pupils.  Omitting 
many  text-books  and  laboratory'  manuals  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
the  books  in  the  following  list  will  be  found  useful:  Remsen,  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Theoretical  Chemistry;  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treaties  on 
Chemistry,  Vols.  I  and  II;  Newth,  Text-book  on  Chemistr>\  Chemical 
Lecture  Experiments;  Thorpe,  Essays  oq  Historical  Chemistry-;  Ostwald, 
(Trundlinien  der  Anorganischen  Chemis,  Cwhen  translated)  General  Chem- 
istry Solutions;  E.  von  Meyer,  History  of  Chemistry;  Mendelejeff,  Principles 
of  Chemistry;  Richter,  Organic  Chemistry;  Ramsay,  Gases  of  the  Atmos- 
phere; Walker- Dobbin,  Chemical  Theory-  for  Beginners;  Eresenius.  Quali- 
tative Analysis;  Lassar-Cohn,  Chemistry  of  Everyday  Life;  Borchers, 
Electro-Smelting  and  Refining. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Educational  Value  of  Physiography  .  —  Yoxxx  committee  begs  leave  to  pre- 
sent the  following  report,  embracing  suggestions  respecting  matter  and 
method,  relative  to    the  teaching  of.  Physiography  in  the  high  schools  of 
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Iowa.  We  commend  the  well-nigh  universal  study  of  this  subject  in  the 
schools  of  the  state;  and  we  trust  that  as  science  is  given  a  larger  place  in 
high  school  courses,  the  room  allotted  to  the  g^oupof  e'arth  sciences  may  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  These  sciences,  we  believe,  are  sur- 
passed by  none  in  educational  value  to  the  student  preparing  for  college  or 
for  life.  They  require  close  observation  of  common  things;  they  bring  to 
touch  with  nature  in  her  least  recondite  phases;  they  demand  clear  seeing 
and  straight  thinking;  and  the  constant  exercise  they  give  in  comparison 
and  induction  trains  the  reasoning  faculties  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  daily 
life.  The  imagination  is  tasked  to  conceive  the  processes  of  nature  and  the 
place  of  our  planet  in  time  and  space,  and  ennobled  to  a  degree  impossible 
with  fanciful,  romantic,  and  merely  literary  material.  The  study  of  nature 
is  also  of  the  highest  ethical  value.  Daily  contact  with  solid,  unalterable 
facts  and  laws  makes  for  sane  thinking  and  right  living,  and  g^ives  an  abid- 
ing confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the  world,  which  seems  to  be  the  speediest 
cure  for  popular  delusions  which  an  education  exclusively  literary  would  be 
nnable  to  prevent. 

Definition  and  Scope  of  the  7>rw.— Physiography  is  a  term  coming  into 
more  or  le^  general  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  older  and  more  familiar 
term  physical  geography.  The  physical  geography,  or  phsiography,  of 
today  is  in  fact,  however,  a  very  different  science  from  that  which  was  pre- 
sented under  the  name  of  physical  geography  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  there  is  therefore  some  propriety  in  distinguishing  it  by  a  different 
name.  The  science  of  physiography,  in  its  widest  sense,  may  include  in  its 
scope  the  whole  material  universe;  but  in  a  restricted  sense,  it  deals  with  the 
universe  in  its  relations  to  man.  Man  is  the  central  figure,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  topics  into  which  physiography  may  be  divided  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  facts  and  phenomena  under 
consideration  exercise  a  determining  influence  on  human  activities  and 
human  progress.  From  this  point  of  view  physiography  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  man* s  physical  environment.  Compared  with  the  older  physical 
geography,  it  has  less  to  do  with  ethnology— with  the  characteristics  which 
distinguished  the  races  of  men,  one  froo  another,  and  more  with  what  men 
of  any  race  do  and  become  under  varying  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and 
other  surrounding  circumstances.  It  deals  less  with  astronomy,  and  more 
with  the  earth  itself;  less  with  the  taxonomic  phases  of  zoology  and  botany, 
and  more  with  the  physical  aspects  of  the  globe;  less  with  air  and  sea,  and 
more  with  land.  This  modern  physiography  considers  also  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  the  physical  environment,  and  does  it  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  been  impossible  ten  years  ago.  Environment  reacts  on  the 
human  being  in  many  notable  ways,  in  some  places  presenting  every 
stimulus  to  bis  highest  development,  and  in  others  hedging  him  round  with 
insurmountable  limitations.  Physiography  treats,  with  a  high  degree  of 
assurance,  of  the  genesis  of  continents,  mountains,  interior  plateaus, 
coastal  plains,  and  river  valleys.  It  writes  the  history  and  development  of 
the  minor  forms  of  surface  relief.  It  tells  of  the  origin  of  rocks  and  soils. 
In  a  word  it  investigates,  as  to  character,  cause  and  consequence,  all  the 
phenomena  that  affect  man's  relation  to  the  globe  on  which  he  lives. 

The  Subject  Matter  of  Physiography . — It  will  be  possible  to  develop,  in 
one  or  two  lessons,  the  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  planet.     Its  size  and  shape, 
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together  with  its  relation  to  the  solar  system  and  to  the  universe,  may  briefly 
be  considered.  The  facts  which  prove  its  rotation  on  its  axis  and  its  annual 
revolution  around  the  sun  may  be  discussed,  and  the  consequence  of  these 
movements,  so  far  as  they  affect  human  activities,  will  afford  a  profitable 
theme.  Turning  to  the  earth  itself,  and  considering  it  apart  from  anything 
else,  note  (1)  the  solid  portion,  the  lilhosphere;  (2)  the  incomplete  aqueous 
envelope,  the  hydrosphere;  and  (3)  the  complete  gaseous  envelope,  the 
atmosphere.  Since  the  hydrosphere  is  incomplete,  it  follows  that  portions 
of  the  surface  of  the  lithosphere  lie  directly  beneath  the  air — are  subaerial^ 
while  other  portions  lie  beneath  bodies  of  water  of  greater  or  less  depth — are 
sub-aqeous.  The  surface  is  thus  divided  into  land  and  sea.  The  water- 
covered  area  of  the  earth  is  greater  than  the  land ,  but  since  man  does  not 
make  his  abode  beneath  the  waters  or  find  in  such  situations,  to  any  note- 
worthy extent,  a  theater  for  his  activities,  the  relatively  small  areas  of  land 
are  of  much  greater  importance,  and  should  receive  vastly  more  attention, 
than  the  broader  spaces  occupied  by  the  oceans. 

While  it  is  true  that  man's  relations  are  chiefly  with  the  lithosphere,  with 
the  outer  portions  of  the  lithosphere  technically  known  as  the  crust,  and 
with  the  parts  of  the  crust  which  are  sub-aerial  and  not  sub-aqueous,  the 
characteristics  and  movements  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the  tides  and  currents  of 
the  oceans,  can  not  be  neglected  in  any  comprehensive  study  of  phjrsiography. 
On  the  movements  of  air  and  sea  often  depends  the  habitability  of  large 
areas  of  land;  over  many  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  they  control  and 
determine  the  occupations  of  large  numbers  of  its  inhabitants.  Intimately 
connected,  in  some  of  its  phases,  with  oceanic  and  aerial  currents  is  the  sub- 
ject of  climate.  This  whole  topic  may  now  be  considered  as  fully  as  time 
will  allow,  and  any  good  text  will  afford  the  necessary  information. 

The  subject  of  soils  deserves  special  treatment.  The  sea  yields  its 
peculiar  harvests,  but  most  of  the  food  supplies  come  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  soil;  and  so  the  soils  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
man's  physical  environment.  The  term  soil,  used  in  its  large  sense, 
denotes  t'he  loose  superficial  materials  through  which  the  farmer  drives  his 
plough,  materials  which  may  be  excavated  with  pick  and  spade.  Soils  are 
made  up  largely  of  such  earthly  substances  as  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  with 
occasional  larger  blocks  of  rock;  but  in  general,  near  the  surface,  they 
contain  more  or  less  of  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  partially  decayed  vege- 
tation. The  loose  unconsolidated  soils  rest  everywhete  upon  rocks  of  some 
kind.  In  New  England  these  underlying  beds  are  mostly  granites.  Else- 
where soils  may  rest  on  found  Ation  stones  of  other  types.  In  Iowa  the 
foundation  embraces  limestones,  shales  and  sandstones.  Foundation  stones 
beneath  the  unconsolidated  soils  are  collectively  known  as  indurated  rocks. 

The  indurated  rocks  of  Iowa  have  an  interesting  history  which  the 
teacher  may  present  in  his  own  way.  When  they  were  forming,  the  soils, 
as  we  now  know  them,  did  not  exist.  The  soils  are  of  later  age  than  the 
rocks  on  which  they  rest.  It  may  be  stated,  indeed,  as  a  general  fact  that, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  organtic  matter  which  they  contain,  all  soils  have 
resulted  from  the  disintegration  of  indurated  rocks.  Rocks  decay,  they 
crumble  into  dust  through  the  silent  chemical  action  of  air  and  water  or  they 
are  broken  and  reduced  to  powder  by  mechanical  agents.  Whatever  the  pro- 
cess of  disintegration,  the  product  is  soil  of  some  kind.     Soils  vary  g^atly 
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io  characteristics  and  genesis;  but  the  soils  of  Iowa,  to  which  attention 
should  be'especially  directed,  may  be  classified  under  a  few  heads.  Like 
all  other^soils,  ours  have  a  history,  and  that  history  is  all  included  in  the 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  indurated  rocks  on  which  they  rest  were 
formed.  Soils  have  either  been  produced  in  the  places  where  we  now  find 
them,  or  the  materials  composing  them  have  been  brought  from  somewhere 
else.  As  to  the  place,  therefore,  where  they  have  had  their  origin,  soils  are 
•ither  I.  Locals  or  II.  Transported, 

\,  Local  Soils,  Two  kinds  of  local  soils  are  recognized.  There  are 
earthly  soils  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  products  of  rock  disintegration 
remain  where  they  are  produced.  In  this  case  we  have  (1)  Residual  Soils. 
In  a  few  limited  areas  there  are  soils  which  contain  but  little  earthy  matter. 
They  are  made  up  wholly,  or  practically  so,  of  the  products  of  vegetable 
decay  which  takes  place  annually  and  locally  where  the  plants  grow  and  die. 
Typical  examples  of  this  type  are  found  in  peat  bogs  and  give  us  (2)  Peat 
or  Humus  Soils. 

II.  Transported  Soils ,  The  transported  soils  of  Iowa  embrace  clays  oY 
fine  sands  carried  by  streams  and  deposited  on  flood  plains,  (1)  Alluvial 
Soils.  Materials  similar  to  those  deposited  on  alluvial  plains,  but  more 
regularly  and  evenly  stratified,  were  deposited  in  the  quiet  waters  of  lakes. 
The  lakes  have  been  drained,  and  the  sediments,  now  brought  under  the 
plough,  afford  examples  of  (21  Lacustral  Soils.  Over  most  of  Iowa  there 
is  a  heavy  mantle  of  materials,  products  of  rock  disintegration,  which  were 
carried  and  spread  out  by  glaciers.  They  constitute  a  heterogenous  assem* 
blage  of  fine  clays,  sands,  pebbles,  cobbles  and  bowlders,  all  thrown  down 
promiscuously,  without  stratification  or  orderly  arrangement,  and  are  known 
2&  Drift  Soils  or  Glacial  Soils.  Among  the  soils  manifestly  made  up  of 
transported  materials,  there  is  one  type  concerning  the  genesis  of  which  little 
is  positively  known  at  present.  The  material  is  in  general  a  fine,  homogen- 
ous, pebbleless  clay,  but  it  sometimes  contains  more  or  less  of  sand.  It  is 
obscurely,  or  not  at  all  stratified.  In  soms  places  it  rests  on  resi  dual  clays, 
in  sbme  places  on  drift.  There  is  very  clear  evidence  that  it  is  of  compara- 
tively  recent  origin .  This  material  is  the  loess  of  the  geologists,  and  the  soils 
to  which  it  gives  rise  are  (4)  Loess  Soils. 

(Consult  the  topic,  Soils,  in  the  several  county  reports,  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Iowa;  T/ie  Loess  Soils  of  lowx  in  report  of  Iowa  State  Horticultural 
Society,  for  the  year  1893;  and  Prehistoric  Iowa,  report  of  same  society  for 
1897.) 

Land  Forms:  The  subject  of  typographic  forms  will  properly  demand  a 
large  share  of  attention.  Tae  text  recommended  in  another  part  of  this 
report  describe  fully  the  forms  of  surface  relief,  and  the  successive  steps  in 
land  sculpturing  from  topographic  youth  to  topographic  age;  and  the  teacher 
can  scarcely  do  better  than  thoroughly  to  master  the  significance  of  the  facts 
and  carefully  to  follow  the  order  and  method  of  presentation  he  finds  in 
these  publications.  Concrete  examples  of  land  sculpturing  on  a  small  scale 
may  be  found  after  heavy  rains,  in  fields  or  along  roadsides;  and  pupils 
should  be  constantly  referred  to  the  facts  which  they  may  observe  for  them- 
selves. The  land  forms  of  Iowa  are  not  described  specifically  in  any  texts, 
but  some  information  on  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  national 
and  State  Geological  Surveys.  The  subject,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Iowa, 
falls  into  two  divisions: 
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I.     The  topography  of  the  Driftless  Area; 

II.     The  topography  of  the  Drift-covered  Area. 

The  driftless  area  lies  mostly  in  Wisconsin,  but  it  embraces  a  small  portion 
of  northeastern  Iowa.  The  topography  i.s  mature,  it  has  been  developed  by 
erosion  of  indurated  rocks,  and  the  varying  hardness  of  these  rocks  hasgfiven 
rise  to  many  interesting  modifications  of  detail.  The  relief  is  much  greater 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  A  difference  in  altitude  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred feet  may  be  experienced  in  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  and  some  of  the 
river  bluffs  descend  at  a  high  angle,  almost  sheer,  for  three  or  four  hundred 
feet.  This  whole  topography  has  been  developed  by  erosion  of  an  uplifted 
peneplain.     Incised  meanders  are  a  common  feature  of  the  river  valleys. 

(On  this  whole  subject,  see  article  on  The  Driftless  Area^  sixth  annual 
report  United  States  Geological  Survey;  Pleistocene  History  of  Northeastern 
Iowa,  eleventh  annual  report  United  States  Greological  Survey;  Reports  on 
Allamakee  and  Dubuque  counties,  Iowa  Geological  Survey;  and  The  SnntZ' 
erland  of  Iowa  in  the  Midland  Monthly  for  May,  189. . ) 

The  drift-covered  area  presents  a  variety  of  land  forms.  In  some  instances  the 
present  surface  features  are  dependent  on  the  original  construction  or  subse- 
quent erosion  of  the  drift .  There  are  great  differences  in  age  between  the  sheets 
of  drift  occupying  the  surface  in  different  parts  of  Iowa.  Certain  regions  cov- 
ered by  later  drift  present  a  surface  that  is  to-day  in  practically  the  condition 
in  which  the  glaciers  left  it.  The  topography  is  young,  wholly  undeveloped; 
and  its  extreme  youth  is  expressed  in  uneroded  plains,  an  absence  of  stream  chan- 
nels, an  absence  of  river  valleys.  Young  drift  plains  are  seen  in  the  Illinoian 
area  around  Mediapolis  and  Morning  Sun;  in  the  lowan  area  they  are  well  dis- 
played in  Buchanan,  Bremer.  Floyd,  eastern  Cerro  Gordo,  and  generally 
throughout  the  counties  of  northeastern  Iowa;  and  they  are  found  best  of  all 
in  the  Wisconsin  area,  as,  for  example,  in  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Wright, 
Humboldt,  and  all  the  others  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  state.  Youth- 
ful topography  is  also  expressed  in  the  anomalous  topographic  forms  so  well 
illustrated  in  the  moraines  of  the  Wisconsin  drift.  In  morainic  areas  the 
surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  but  the  inequalities  are  due  to  construction  and 
not  to  erosion.  Around  the  ice  margin  the  drift  was  lawlessly  heaped  into 
irregular  hills,  with  shapeless,  ill  drained  interspaces  bearing  no  resemblance 
to  dichotomously  branched  valleys  of  erosion.  Morainic  topography  is  seen 
in  a  belt,  six  or  eight  miles  wide,  north  and  south  of  Clear  Lake.  A  number 
of  pronounced  morainic  belts  are  found  in  Dickinson  county,  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  lake  basins  of  Iowa  are  features  of  the  morainic  topography. 

The  southern  half  of  Iowa,  west  of  the  Illinoin  margin,  is  occupied  super- 
ficially by  very  old  drift;  the  drift  of  the  Kansas  stage  being  the  most  con- 
spicuous In  general,  throughout  this  whole  area,  the  surface  is  character- 
ized by  mature  erosional  topography  cut  in  the  drift.  The  relief  is  not  very 
great,  and  yet  there  are  valleys  of  erosion  150  to  200  feet  in  depth.  The  val- 
leys are  usually  wide,  and  the  slopes,  back  to  the  watersheds  between  the 
larger  streams,  are  all  carved  into  a  series  of  rounded  ridges  separated  by  a 
complex  system  of  branching  ravines.  It  is  in  southwestern  Iowa  that  the 
effects  of  drift  erosion  are  most  pronounced.  These  effects  are  typically  illus- 
trated in  the  heavy  drift  of  Ringgold,  Taylor  and  Page  counties. 

The  southern  and  western  parts  of  Iowa,  the  parts  lying  outside  the  areas 
which  were  covered  by  the  lo^van  and  Wisconsin  ice  sheets,  have  the  older 
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drift  overlain  by  loess.  The  loess  usually  forms  a  thin  veneer  conforming  to 
the  inequalities  produced  by  erosion  before  the  process  of  loess  deposition 
began;  but  in  some  places  it  attains  a  considerable  thickness.  The  loess  is 
soft;  it  cuts  readily;  and  where  thickest  it  develops  a  topography  of  its  own 
of  an  exaggerated  erosional  type.  Steep -sided  gullies  and  irregular  hills  are 
among  its  prominent  characteristics.  Bordering  the  flood  plain  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  from  Sioux  City  to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  state,  there  are 
steep,  pointed ,  irregular  hills  and  sharp  crests  of  loess  mingled  with  emin- 
ences  having  more  rounded  flowing  outlines.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  region  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hills  and 
ridges,  in  whole  or  in  part,  were,  like  snow  drifts,  heaped  up  by  the  wind. 
The  loess  here  attains  its  maximum  thickness,  and  erosion  produces  many 
fantastic  effects. 

Other  land  forms  found  within  the  glaciated  area  are  known  as  Drumlins, 
Paha,  Kames  and  Eskers.  Drumlins  are  elongated  hills  of  unassorted, 
nnstratified  drift,  definitely  outlined,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing surface,  and  having  a  trend  parallel  to  the  flow  of  the  ice  by  which  they 
were  constructed .  In  Iowa  they  were  developed  in  a  small  way  near  the 
margin  of  the  Kansas  glaciers  and  are  typical  marginal  characteristics  of  the 
Kansas  area.  A  portion  of  the  region  occupied  by  Kansan  drumlins  was 
later  invaded  by  lowan  ice.  Iowa  drift  was  deposited  around  the  base  of 
the  hills,  but  not  over  their  summits;  and  now,  capped  with  loess,  they  rise 
abruptly  out  of  the  lowan  plain.  Land  forms  having  the  structure  and  the 
relations  described  are  called  paha.  Hills  having  cores  of  rock  in  place  of 
Kansas  drift  were  encountered  by  the  lowan  ice  near  its  margin,  and  these 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Kansan  drumlins  lowan  drift  was 
<icposited  around  their  bases,  and  they  were  capped  with  loess.  They,  too, 
are  now  paha.  Any  loess  covered  prominence  having  the  form  of  an 
inverted  t)oat,  a  northwest-southeast  trend,  and  rising  above  the  lowan 
plain,  is  a  paha.  Delaware,  Jones  and  Linn  counties  are  pre-eminently 
"The  Land  of  the  Paha.''  Kames  and  eskers  are  elongated  hills  or  ridges 
built  upon  the  surface  of  the  drift,  and  differ  from  drumlins  in  being  con- 
structed of  stratifled  sands  and  gravels  in  place  of  unassorted  drift.  They 
are  not  due  to  ice  moulding;  they  represent  constructive  work  of  streams  of 
water.  Kames  have  a  general  trend  parallel  to  the  ice  margin,  while  eskers 
have  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  ice  flow.  The  streams  producing  kames 
flowed  in  channels  between  the  ice  margin  and  the  heaps  of  detritus  which 
constituted  the  terminal  moraine;  those  forming  eskers  probably  flowed  in 
tunnels  excavated  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  ice  near  its  free  edge.  Kames 
and  eskers  are  best  seen  in  Iowa  in  the  area  of  the  Wisconsin  drift .  The 
great  Ocheyedan  mound  in  Osceola  county  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of 
a  kame. 

(On  the  subject  of  Paha,see  The  Pleistocene  History  of  Northeastern  lowa^ 
by  W.  J.  McGee,  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey; on  the  subject  of  Kames  and  Eskers,  consult  The  Great  Ice  Age,  by 
James  Geikie  ) 

A  study  of  the  river  valleys  of  Iowa  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that 
streams  differ  very  greatly  as  to  age.  In  the  areas  covered  with  Wisconsin 
and  lowan  drift  the  streams  are  young.  They  flow  in  shallow  chan- 
nels, and  their   banks  are   on   a   level  with  the  great   drift  plains  which 
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checkered  with  fields  and  dotted  with  farm  houses,  stretch  away  on  either 
hand  to  the  horizon.  There  are  no  valleys,  no  flood  plains.  Such  a  stream 
is  shown  in  Figure  12,  page  128,  Iowa  Geological  Survey,  Volume  VII  and 
is  described  in  the  accompanying  text.  Compare  this  with  the  stream  shown 
in  Figure  10,  page  104,  Volume  IV  of  the  same  serits  of  reports.  In  the 
latter  case  the  view  is  taken  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley  which  is  practically  cut 
to  grade,  but  the  fact  that  the  stream  runs  in  a  deep  gorge  is  shown  in  the 
distance.  This  gorge  is  cut  in  indurated  rocks  to  a  depth  of  more  than  3C0 
feet;  its  width  is,  in  places,  more  than  two  miles;  and  yet  from  the  summit 
of  the  cliffs  seen  in  the  view,  the  surface  rises  in  gradual  slopes  300  feet 
more,  up  to  the  level  of  the  divides  which  may  be  eight  or  ten  miles  back 
from  the  stream.  Here  is  a  valley  of  erosion  on  a  gigantic  scale;  compared 
with  it  the  work  accomplished  by  the  stream  referred  to  in  Volume  VII  is  as 
zero.  Between  these  two  streams  there  is  an  immense  difference  in  age. 
The  extensive  areas  of  flat  bottom  lands  along  the  Sioux  and  the  Missouri 
rivers,  sometimes  twelve  or  fifteen  or  even  twenty  miles  in  width,  are  import- 
ant and  significant  topographic  features  which  tell  in  plainest  terms  of  a 
very  long  period  since  the  streams  cut  their  channels  to  grade  or  base  level. 
The  width  of  stream  valleys,  other  conditions  being  equal,  varies  with  the 
age.  A  glimpse  of  the  wide,  flat  Sioux  bottoms  is  given  in  the  left  portion 
of  Plate  XXVII,  opposite  page  381,  Volume  VIII,  Iowa  Geological  Survey. 
The  great  age  of  the  Kansan  drift,  in  southern  and  southwestern  Iowa,  as 
compared  with  the  lowan  and  Wisconsin,  is  indicated  as  clearly  by  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  river  valleys  as  by  any  other  of  the  criteria  which  have  been 
looked  upon  as  convincing  evidence  of  its  antiquity.  The  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  river  seems  to  be  made  up  of  old  and  new  fragments  pieced 
together.  The  valley  is  narrow  at  Dubuque,  narrower  still  at  Leclaire,  and 
it  expands  to  a  width  of  eight  miles  at  Burlington.  During  the  Glacial 
Epoch  the  valley  was  the  common  meeting  ground  of  glaciers  coming  from 
the  northwest  and  from  the  northeast.  Sometimes  one  set  prevailed «  some- 
times the  other;  and  the  stream  was  shifted  back  and  forth  a  number  of 
times.  In  places  the  channel  was  choked  with  glacial  detritus  and  was  not 
recovered  after  the  ice  melted  and  disappeared.  At  two  points  along  the 
eastern  border  of  Iowa,  the  Mississippi  is  working  at  a  comparatively  new 
channel  and  doing  its  best  to  cut  it  down  to  grade.  These  points  are  the 
Leclaire  and  Keokuk  rapids. 

7>;r/5.— We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  advance  of  the  last  decade  in 
the  teaching  of  geography,  as  evidenced  by  the  texts  now  in  use  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.  No  better  preparation  can  anywhere  be  obtained  for  the  study 
of  Physiography  than  that  furnished  by  an  intelligent  use  of  Fry's  or  Red- 
way  and  Hinman's  geographies,  to  mention  these  admirable  books  in  the 
order  of  their  issue.  Until  recently  the  text-books  in  Physical  Geography 
have  been  wholly  inadequate  and  have  required  revision  by  the  teacher  both 
by  addition  and  by  subtraction.  Consisting  of  loose  congeries  of  compendf^ 
of  all  sciences,  they  have  brought  vexation  to  the  teacher  and  tribtilatioa  to 
the  pupil,  and  to  their  defects  are  due  the  objections  made  to  the  place  of 
the  study  in  the  high  school. 

To  your  committee  three  recent  manuals  seem  worthy  of  special  mention, 
those  respectively  by  William  Morris  Davis,  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  and  Hugh  Robert 
Mill.     Professor  Davis's  text  omits  all  irrelevant  matter  and  gains  space  for 
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the  clearest  and  completest  description  of  land  forms  in  the  En^^lish  language. 
Professor  Tarr's  is  thoroughly  modem  in  treatment,  and  is  perhaps  better 
suited  to  American  schools  than  Dr.  Mill's  luminous  and  reliable  treaties. 
We  commend  no  text  as  best.  The  best  is  the  most  available  and  this 
depends  upon  the  preparation  of  the  pupil,  and  still  more  upon  the  training 
and  resources  of  the  teacher. 

Methods.— Tsikmg  for  granted  that  the  recitation  tests  thoroughly  the 
acquisition  of  the  text,  it  remains  for  the  teacher  to  clarify  and  crystalize  the 
pupirs  impressions,  to  illustrate,  to  awaken  thought,  to  kindle  interest,  and 
to  suggest  pertinent  problems  for  solution.  A  special  advantage  held  by  the 
earth  sciences  is  that  the  laboratory  of  the  fields  and  the  open  air  is  placed 
at  the  free  disposal  of  all  students.  The  example  of  the  German  schoolmas- 
ter, who  makes  the  excursion  an  important  part  of  his  geographic  instruc- 
tion, is  worthy  of  the  closest  following.  The  work  of  running  water,  the 
processes  of  rock  decay  and  the  formation  of  soils,  the  relations  of  plants^ 
and  animals  to  station ,  the  forms  of  clouds  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
weather  are  a  few  examples  of  topics  best  studied  in  the  field.  All  accessible 
outcrops  of  rocks  and  exposures  of  glacial  drift  will  be  examined,  and  a 
topographic  map  may  be  prepared  showing  the  relief  of  the  vicinity.  On 
such  excursions  the  passion  of  the  collector  need  not  be  repressed,  but  the 
aim  must  be  distinctly  other  than  picking  up  specimens.  Where  Astronomy 
is  taught,  many  observations  may  most  profitably  be  made  of  the  place  and 
movements  of  the  members  of  the  solar  system,  and  in  all  concerning  the 
planet  or  the  life  of  man  upon  it,  these  can  hardly  be  too  thorough. 

We  recommend  that  laboratory  work  in  the  school  room  be  given  the 
largest  possible  place.  Recent  manuals  suggest  many  details  of  such  work, 
and  no  directions  will  here  be  needful.  At  an  example  of  the  helpfulness  of 
the  method ,  we  may  mention  that  pupils  will  most  readily  understand  the 
effects  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  if  they  prepare  drawings  show- 
ing the  place  of  the  zonal  circles  on  imaginary  planets  with  axes  of  various^ 
inclinations. 

Apparatus,— Wt  emphasise  the  fact  that  physiography,  as  well  as  chem- 
istry and  physics  requires  a  material  equipment  in  order  to  be  taught  with 
the  highest  degree  of  success.  New  high  school  buildings,  at  least  in  our 
larger  towns,  should  make  provision  for  a  physiographic  laboratory.  No 
approach  to  the  study  of  land  forms  is  so  direct  as  that  by  way  of  the  relief 
map  or  model.  Of  extant  models  we  place  first  the  Harvard  Geographical 
series  of  three,  issued  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  at  $12  for  the  set.  The  forms 
of  mountain  and  plain,  of  valley  and  shore,  which  they  illustrate,  are  too> 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  Many  of  their  lessons  are  so  obvious  that 
they  may  be  used  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  some  of  the  problems  they 
present  will  test  the  ability  of  the  most  advanced  pupils.  They  should  be  in 
every  high  school  in  Iowa  where  physiography  is  scientifically  taught. 

We  commend  also  the  relief  maps  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  by  E.  E.  Howell  of  Washington.  While 
the  cost  of  these  magnificent  models  may  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  of  our  high  schools,  their  value  in  instruction  each  year  will  be  found 
far  in  excess  of  the  annual  interest  which  might  be  reckoned  on  the  invest- 
ment. Of  these  we  mention  the  relief  maps  of  the  United  States,  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  and  ranging  in  price  from  $25  to  $125;  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
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Colorado,  with  part  of  the  high  plateaus  of  Utah,  and  by  way  of  comparison 
the  Yosemite  canyon  and  the  Niagara  gorge  on  the  same  scale,  $125;  Mount 
Shasta,  a  typical  volcanic  cone,  $40;  and  Chattanooga  District,  illustrating 
peneplanation  and  the  adjustment  of  rivers,  $65. 

Cheap  relief  maps  of  the  continents  and  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
the  vertical  scale  is  grossly  exaggerated ,  are  caricatures  which  teach  at  least 
much  of  error  as  of  truth.  In  general,  the  educational  value  of  a  model,  so 
far  as  the  specific  value  of  land  forms  is  concerned,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
size  of  the  area  represented.  It  will  sometimes  be  possible  to  enlist  the  help 
of  students  of  special  aptitudes  in  this  direction.  We  have  seen  models  in 
putty  made  by  Iowa  students,  equal  in  technique  to  those  of  professional 
designers.  Such  work  is  so  expensive  in  time  that  we  cannot  recommend  it 
as  a  general  exercise.  This  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  to  models 
made  of  dry  sand,  manipulated  chiefly  with  funnels,  since  a  delicate  and 
complicated  relief  can  be  rendered  with  the  minimum  of  time  and  trouble 
and  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

Topographic  maps  are  so  useful  and  so  cheap  that  their  absence  in  the 
high  school  may  be  taken  to  indicate  something  else  than  lack  of  funds. 
Those  of  our  own  country  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  at  five  cents  each,  or  $2.00  per  hun- 
dred, remittances  being  made  by  money  order.  Of  these  we  commend  as  of 
special  use  the  Iowa  sheets,  and  the  atlas  of  ten  sheets  with  descriptive  text, 
by  Gannett,  termed  Folio  1,  Physiographic  Types,  and  costing  twenty-five 
cents.  Land  forms  not  included  in  the  atlas  will  be  found  in  the  Harrisburg 
and  Lykens  sheets,  Pennsylvania;  Crater  Lake,  Oregon;  Tooele  Valley,  Utah; 
Marysville,  California;  Kaibab  and  Fort  Defiance,  Arizona;  Corazon,  New 
Mexico;  and  Kinsley,  Kansas.  An  excellent  list  of  selected  maps  is  given  in 
''Government  Maps  for  Use  in  Schools,*^  by  Davis,  King  &  Collie,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  price  thirty  cents. 

Prom  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  St.  Louis,  may  be  purchased 
at  nominal  rates  several  series  of  maps  of  that  river,  of  which  the  most  use- 
ful will  perhaps  be  found  the  eight-sheet  set  showing  the  flood  plain  and 
the  areas  of  overflow  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  Daily  weather  maps  will  be 
obtained  from  the  nearest  publishing  station  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  physiography  can  be  realised  in  the  school 
room  only  by  aid  of  the  photograph  or  drawing.  A  collection  of  typical 
views  is  as  necessary  to  the  effective  teaching  of  land  forms  as  is  a  collection 
of  fossils  in  historic  geology.  To  present  such  views  impressively  to  the 
entire  class  at  once,  so  that  each  student  may  clearly  see  the  smallest  detail, 
requires  apparatus  for  projection.  A  good  lantern  and  a  collection  of  slides 
may  therefore  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  good 
physiographic  laboratory.  The  screen  may  be  either  a  white  wall  of  smooth 
surface,  or  a  white  curtain  mounted  upon  a  spring  roller.  The  room  may 
best  be  darkened  by  curtains  of  stiff,  heavy  and  opaque  material,  running 
in  slots  made  by  screwing  strips  of  wood  to  the  window  casings. 

Lantern  slides  cost  about  fifty  cents  each;  so  that  a  collection  of  .say  SCO 
views  represents  a  considerable  outlay  of  money.  None  but  typical  and 
well  executed  slides  should  be  purchased.  An  excellent  set  of  about  100, 
selected  for  the  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  schools  by  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Davis, 
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is  issued  by  E.  E.  Howell,  Washington.  Slides  in  many  subjects  can  be 
rented  at  five  cents  each  from  the  houses  in  our  cities  which  deal  in  projec- 
tion apparatus;  but  in  this  group  of  sciences  their  sets  are  meagre,  ancient 
and  useless.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  of  the  better  equipped 
schools  in  the  West  should  follow  the  example  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  which  rents  slides  to  high  schools  of  New  York;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  notice  that  one  of  our  higher  institutions,  Cornell  college,  has 
permitted  high  schools  to  avail  themselves  of  its  collection  of  more  than 
1,000  slides  in  this  department,  on  terms  more  liberal  than  is  customary. 

A  word  will  perhaps  suffice  as  to  the  necessary  meteorological  equipment. 
This  should  include  a  barometer,  thermometer,  psychrometer,  and  rain 
gauge,  at  the  least.  Reliable  instruments  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Service  patterns  can  be  obtained  from  H.J.  Green,  1191  Bedford  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Many  suggestions  of  value  as  to  their  use  will  be 
found  in  JVard*s  Practical  Exercises  in  Eletftentary  Meteorology,  just  pub- 
lisned  by  Ginn  &  Co. ,  Boston. 

Books  of  /Reference ,— Books  and  magazines  for  collateral  reading  form  a 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment,  and  full  lists  will  be  found  in  recent  books. 
High  school  libraries  in  the  state  can  obtain  the  publications  of  the  Iowa 
Geological  Survey,  by  application  to  the  Director,  Des  Moines,  and  in  these 
will  be  found  the  fullest  description  of  the  physiographic  phenomena  of  our 
K}wn  state.  Duplicate  copies  of  county  reports  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
through  members  of  the  state  legislature .  Of  magazines  the  Journal  of  School 
-Geography^  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  $1.00,  and  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine,  Washington,  $2.00,  will  be  found  particularly  useful. 

PHYSIOLOGY   IN  THE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

/.     Things  to  be  accomplished. 

•     1.    The  pupil  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  general  structure  of  the 
human  body  and  of  the  functions  of  its  various  parts. 

2.  He  should  have  sensible  ideas  regarding  hygiene,  both  personal  and 
public. 

3.  He  should  learn  something  of  scientific  method  and  acquire  some 
degree  of  dexterity  in  experimentation . 

4.  He  should  be  taught  in  the  practical  illustrative  exercises  to  view 
nature  at  first  hand,  using  microscope  and  other  apparatus  only  when  neces- 
sary. 

5.  He  should  learn  that  the  living  body  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  as  such 
never  transcends  the  operations  of  law;  that  law  for  the  human  mechanism 
is  as  inexorable  as  for  the  lowliest  worm  that  crawls . 

6.  He  should  see  that  the  human  body  is  holy,  to  be  reverenced;  that  a 
long  life  and  a  healthy  body  depend  upon  individual  conduct  and  not  upon 
physicians*  prescriptions. 

//.     Order  of  treatment . 

1.  So  many  excellent  text-books  are  now  availaole  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  suggest  more  than  the  use  of  a  text-book  of  recent  date. 

2.  But  any  student  in  physiology  should  begin  not  too  far  afield  from 
itbat  which  is  commonly  known. 
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///.     Methods  of  study . 

1 .  The  method  of  presentation  should  combine  certain  work  of  a  prac- 
tical character  with  text-book  study.  This  practical  work  should  embrace 
the  observation  of  physiological  phenomena,  experiments  so  simple  that  the 
pupil  can  readily  make  them, and  dissections  and  demonstrations  in  anatomy. 

The  amount  of  dissection  that  may  be  performed  in  class  illustrative  of 
the  text  will  depend  somewhat  upon  public  opinion  and  the  tact  of  the 
teacher.  Very  pro6table  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  anatomy  of 
a  rabbit  or  cat  and  that  of  the  human  body.  It  will  be  found  profitable  in 
many  instances  to  have  the  illustrative  work  in  a  topic  precede  the  recita- 
tions. The  teacher  in  some  cases  can  prepare  dissections  and  demonstra- 
tions of  functions,  when  it  would  not  be  feasible  for  the  entirtj  class  to  per- 
form the  particular  dissections.  But  as  far  as  possible,  the  pupil  should  be 
responsible  for  each  detail.  The  teacher  should  not  allow  the  practical 
work  to  become  an  insignificant  part  of  the  study .  Expensive  apparatus  is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  is  really  out  of  place.  Even  the  microscope  should 
occupy  but  a  minor  sphere.  The  unaided  eyes  of  the  pupil  will  elicit  nearly 
all  of  the  information  which  can  be  assimilated  at  this  period. 

2.  Each  pupil  should  be  required  to  make  careful  drawings  of  the  dis- 
sections and  accurate  records  of  the  experiments.  The  intimate  relation- 
ships between  the  recitations  and  the  illustrative  work  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of. 

IV,     Text  and  reference  books. 

The  following  texts  are  adapted  to  high  school  classes:  Blaisdeirs  Prac- 
tical Physiology:  Colton's  Physiology,  Experimental  and  Descriptive;  Foster 
&  Shore's  Physiology  for  Beginners;  Macy  &  Norris*  Physiology  for  High 
Schools;  Martin's  Human  Body;  Briefer  Course,  revised  by  Fritz;  Walker's- 
Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

In  addition  to  the  directions  given  in  any  of  these  text-books  the  teachef 
will  be  assisted  in  his  practical  exercises  by  the  following: 

Foster  and  Langley's  Practical  Physiology;  Gorham  &  Tower's  Dissection 
of  the  Cat;  Howell's  Dissection  of  the  Dog;  Peabody's  Laboratory  Exercises- 
in  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Sanford's  Experimental  Psychology;  Stirling's 
Practical  Physiology. 

ZOOLOGY. 

/.  The  Teacher, —The  best  way  to  deal  with  animal  study  when  the 
teacher  to  whom  the  work  is  intrusted  is  inadequately  trained,  or  not  by 
nature  endowed  with  a  genuine  interest  in  animal  life,  is  not  to  teach  it  at 
all.  Special  training  is  just  as  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  of  zoology 
as  in  that  of  a  teacher  of  Latin,  and  it  is  far  better  to  drop  the  matter 
entirely  from  the  course,  than  to  have  the  child's  conception  of  nature  as 
manifested  in  living  forms  ruined  by  a  faulty  introduction  at  the  outset. 
We  assume  then  that  the  teacher  has  had  a  thorough  course  in  zoology  or 
biology  in  university,  college  or  properly  conducted  normal  school,  and  that 
he  or  she  does  not  teach  the  subject  under  protest,  but  because  a  real  love 
for  the  study  of  animals  renders  such  teaching  a  pleasure. 

//.  The  Objects  to  be  Attained  Should  be  well  Detinea. — There  should  be 
a  clear  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and 
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toward  this  end  all  the  work  should  be  intelligently  centered.  These  objects 
are  numerous,  but  there  are  three  which  in  our. opinion,  are  of  paramount 
importance.     These  are: 

/.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Power  of  Observation.  —The  ability  to  see 
things  and  to  see  them  correctly,  is  not  a  natural,  but  an  acquired  fac- 
ulty. It  is  quite  exceptional  to  find  either  a  child  or  an  adult  who  has  good 
observational  ability  unless  that  ability  has  been  brought  out  by  careful 
training.  No  study  surpasses  that  of  zoology  in  its  value  in  this  direction 
when  rightly  used . 

2:  The  Cultivation  of  the  Power  of  Description.— This  is  still  more  rare, 
in  children  at  least,  than  the  preceding.  Indeed,  the  deficiency  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  children.  Not  one  in  twenty  university  students  is  able 
to  describe  an  ordinary  object  with  any  facility  until  he  has  been  carefully 
trained.  The  power  of  good  description  is  psychologically  a  very  high  one, 
acquired  late  by  the  race,  and  usually  by  the  individual.  For  this  reason 
the  science  of  zoology  requires  considerable  maturity  of  mind,  if  the  best 
educational  results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  should  come  as  late  as  possible 
in  the  high  school  course.  The  power  of  description  should  be  very  care- 
fully trained  by  the  teacher  who,  if  faithful,  can  thus  secure  psychological 
improvement  of  the  utmost  practical  importance. 

Animals  usually  have  definite  forms  and  colors  and  parts  that  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  concise  description.  But  to  secure  this  from  the  pupil 
requires  all  the  firmness,  patience  and  tact  that  the  teacher  can  command. 

3.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Power  of  Reasoning  .—The  student,  having 
learned  to  see  and  to  describe,  should  be  led  to  think,  to  compare,  to 
judge  and  to  infer.  This  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  teacher's  service — 
to  stimulate  thought,  to  induce  in  the  pupil  the  habit  not  only  of  asking, 
but  of  answering  questions.  Such  questions  as,  Why  is  this  so?  How  did 
it  become  so?  Are  these  two  organs  really  alike,  or  only  seemingly  so?  Why 
are  these  two  butterflies  so  alike  in  form  and  color  while  so  different  in 
anatomical  details?  How  is  it  that  the  bones  in  my  hands  are  so  like  those 
in  the  flipper  seal?  It  is  this  part  of  the  work  that  can  be  made  the  most 
fascinating  to  both  teacher  and  taught.  But  it  should  be  continually  borne 
in  mind  that  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  answer  his  own  questions, 
the  teacher  seeing  to  it  that  the  proper  facts  be  placed  before  hup  in  the 
form  of  specimen's  if  possible  and  of  books  of  lectures  if  necessary. 

Hasty  conclusions  and  generalizations  should  not  be  encouraged.  An 
honest  conclusion,  although  incorrect,  may  be  of  more  educational  benefit 
than  a  correct  conclusion  that  is  simply  *  'jumped  at.** 

///.  Method  of  Teaching  Zoology,— ^hWe  almost  any  method  (except 
the  text-book  method)  can  be  made  to  do  good  service  in  animal  study, 
there  are  certain  ways  of  teaching  that  experience  has  proved  to  be  of 
superior  merit.  Perhaps  these  may  best  be  embodied  in  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

1.  Study  those  forms  of  animal  life  that  are  most  abundant  in  your 
vicinity,  and  that  can  easily  be  secured  and  often  brought  alive  into  your 
class  room.  The  hydra,  the  clam,  the  earth-worm,  the  crayfish,  the  grass- 
hopper, the  perch,  the  frog,  the  garter  snake  and  the  rabbit  are  almost 
everywhere  available  and  form  laboratory  standbys  that  can  hardly  be  dis- 
pensed with. 
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2.  Study  the  external  anatomy,  the  gross  internal  structure  and  the  life 
history  as  far  as  possible.  Most  of  the  more  important  anatomical  points 
can  be  made  out  with  the  unaided  eye  or  dissecting  lens.  These  points  are 
in  general  more  available  than  the  minute  structure  for  attaining  the  educa- 
tional advantages  mentioned  above.  Moreover,  they  can  be  ascertained 
without  expensive  equipment,  and  therefore  be  at  the  service  of  all  high 
school  teachers. 

3.  We  would  recommend  that  most  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  course  be 
put  in  the  study  of  invertebrate  animals,  because  they  are  in  general  more 
conveniently  secured  and  handled  than  vertebrates;  they  can  be  more 
easily  dissected,  and  their  study  involves  less  pain  to  the  animals  themselves. 
A  few  typical  vertebrates  should  also  be  studied,  not  because  they  furnish 
better  educational  drill,  but  because  they  afford  a  necessary  introduction  to 
human  anatomy  and  physiology. 

4.  Some  sort  of  guide  or  manual  being  usually  necessary,  we 
recommend  as  of  special  merit  a  little  work  called  '  'Practical  Zoology**  by 
Colton  (Heath  &  Co.,  Boston)  as  embodying  our  ideas  as  to  the  general 
method  to  be  followed. 

5.  As  may  be  inferred  from  suggestion  4,  we  do  not  recommend  the  use 
of  the  compound  microscope  in  high  school  work,  except  as  an  occasional 
aid  in  special  cases.  We  admit  th5  fascination  of  the  micro^ope  and  its 
indispensable  aid  in  more  advanced  investigation,  but  regard  it  as  most 
important  that  the  pupil  learn  to  use  his  eyes  first,  and  to  study  the  entire 
animal  as  a  unit  and  its  parts  as  organs,  before  being  introduced  to  the  histo- 
logical structure  which  logically  comes  last. 

11^ .  Equipment. — This  will  of  course  vary  greatly  according  to  the  avail- 
able funds  and  the  ideas  of  the  school  board.  Among  the  practically  indi- 
spenasble  requisites,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Laboratory  tables,  plainly  and  solidly  constructed,  the  main  require- 
ments being  a  top  that  will  not  be  injured  by  water,  a  good  sized  drawer  for 
each  pupil,  and  a  good  light.  The  size  and  arrangement  of  tables  must  be 
adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  room  and  position  of  the  windows. 

2.  Dissecting  Microscopes. — These  should  be  as  good  as  the  state  of  the 
treasury  will  permit.  This  is  the  worst  part  of  the  equipment  upon  which 
to  practice  economy.  But  if  economy  must  be  used,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  good  dissecting  lens  is,  in.  our  opinion,  better  than  an  inferior 
dissecting  microscope. 

3.  Dissecting  tools  such  as  forceps,  scissors,  scalpels,  needles,  etc. 
should  be  furnished  to  each  student;  also  at  least  one  dissecting  pan  with  a 
wax  or  cork  bottom.  Conveniences  for  washing  and  wiping  the  hands 
should  not  be  neglected. 

4.  Specimens  for  study  can  in  most  cases  be  secured  without  expense  if 
the  teacher  is  energetic  and  the  class  genuinely  interested.  Living  speci- 
mens can  usually  be  secured  by  the  students,  except  in  the  winter,  if  they 
are  wisely  directed .  A  large  supply  of  reserve  material  in  alcohol  or  form- 
alin can  be  kept  in  store,  the  material  being  collected  in  spring,  summer 
and  autumn.  Every  opportunity  to  get  students  into  the  field  should  be 
utilized. 

5.  A  collection  of  local  animals  can  be  made  by  the  teacher  and  pupils 
and  increased  year  by  year.     This  is  one  of  the  very  best  methods  of  stima- 
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lating  and  sustaining  interest  and  utilizing'theout-dooractivity  of  the  pupils. 
It  involv.^s.  however,  a  good  deal  of  work  such  as  only  the  truly  devoted 
teacher  will  carry  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Finally.  The  most  should  be  made  of  every  specimen,  as  an  unnecessary 
destruction  of  animal  life  should  never  be  permitted,  much  less  encouraged, 
by  the  teacher. 

(Where  further  details  are  desired,  information  should  be  secured  from 
some  one  who  has  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  conducting  such 
work.  In  no  case  should  an  inexperienced  teacher  be  allowed  to  order  or 
select  equipment  without  such  aid.^ 

ASTRONOMY   IN  THE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

i 

In  the  consideration  of  suitable  scientific  branches  for  high  school  courses 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  limited  equipment  of  the  schools,  and  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  students.  The  study  of  astronomy  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  small  high  school,  as  it  may  be  pur- 
sued to  advantage  with  almost  no  outlay  for  apparatus,  and  a  very  good 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  may  be  acquired  by  the  student  of  aver- 
age ability  at  quite  an  early  age.  Astronomy  is  a  subject  that  appeals  to  the 
mind  of  the  young  for  the  reason  that  its  phenomena  are  of  daily  occurrence , 
and  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  even  the  most  casual  observer. 
That  astronomy  is  essentially  a  natural  science  study  is  shown  by  its  being 
the  oldest  of  our  sciences,  its  profoundly  mathematical  aspect  being  of  com- 
paratively modern  development. 

The  professional  value  of  a  study  is  not  the  only  point  to  be  considered  in 
determining  its  fitness  for  the  high  school  curriculum.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  passed  beyond  the  time  when  even  the  laboring  man  should  limit 
his  knowledge  of  the  "Three  R's,'*  and  the  high  school  fails  in  its  most 
important  duty  when  it  fails  to  train  its  students  to  observe  the  world  about 
them. 

It  is  not  usually  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  awaken  keen  enthusiasm  in 
the  study  of  astronomy,  as  it  often  is  in  the  case  of  chemistry,  or  of  Physics, 
for  the  average  student  has  from  childhood  felt  an  almost  reverential  interest 
in  "those  shining  orbs  that  bespangle  the  dark  robe  of  night.'*  Conse- 
quently, astronomical  facts  fall  upon  eagerly  receptive  minds,  and  the 
student's  powers  of  observation  are  trained  almost  without  his  realizing  that 
he  is  applying  himself  to  a  serious  study. 

In  the  teaching  of  this,  or  of  any  other  science,  the  true  teacher  will  seize 
upon  the  opportunities  offered  to  stimulate  the  inventive  genius  of  his  students , 
by  requiring  them,  with  but  little  assistance,  to  make  simple  apparatus  by 
which  they  may  determine  roughly  many  fundamental  facts,— in  this  case 
those  that  are  connected  with  the  local  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  student's 
home.  The  student  may,  in  effect  be  asked  this  question:  What  facts 
regarding  your  position  upon  the  earth's  surface  can  you  determine  by  the 
use  of  apparatus  made  by  yourself?  Let  him  make  the  apparatus,  and  dem- 
onstrate these  facts.  By  such  methods  he  may  be  trained  not  only  in  the 
invention  of  his  own  ways  and  means  of  research,  but  also  in  the  use  of 
simple  tools  and  appliances.  His  interest  will  be  stimulated  by  a  brief  his- 
torical study  of  the  subject,  in  which  special  attention  is  called  to  the  devel- 
opment of  simple  astronomical  apparatus  by  early  workers  in  this  line.  Some 
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very  practical  suggestions  for  the  student's  help  in  the  arrangement  and  use 
of  simple  devices,  and  also  in  locating  important  lines,  circles,  and  direc- 
tions, may  be  found  in  David  P.  Todd's  **A  New  Astronomy",  published 
by  the  American  Book  Co . 

The  interest  of  the  average  high  school  student  in  astronomy  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  devotion  of  a  number  of  evenings  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  prominent  constellations.  For  this  purpose  he  should 
have  access  to  a  small  star  atlas,  such  as  R.  A.  Proctor's  *  '.Half  Hours  with 
the  Stars,"  published  by  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co..  13  Waterloo  Place,  London. 
We  would  recommend  that  not  only  evenings  when  there  is  no  moon,  but 
also  evenings  of  considerable  moonlight  be  chosen  for  this  work,  as  the  starry 
heavens  are  radically  different  in  appearance  fi,t  such  times.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  student  identify  more  than  a  tew  of  the  very  prominent  constel- 
lations. 

The  method  of  obtaining  exact  time,  and  the  relations  between  the  various 
kinds  of  time  should  be  carefully  considered.  Attention  should  be  called  to 
the  importance  of  uniform  standards  of  time  and  to  the  necessities  which  have 
led  to  the  division  of  the  country  into  a  few  time  belts.  In  the  study  of  the 
planets  the  student  should  be  asked  to  locate  by  his  own  observation  all  those 
that  are  visible  during  the  time  that  he  is  engaged  in  astronomical  study,  it 
having  been  explained  to  him  that  the  planets  show  a  steady  and  not  scintil- 
lating light,  that  they  are  close  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  by  care- 
ful observation  their  movement  may  be  noted  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Attention  should  be  called  particularly  to  astronomical  units,  stress  being  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  using  units  in  terms  of  which  all  magnitudes  may  be 
expressed  by  rather  small  numbers,  large  numbers  being  in  general  quite 
meaningless  to  the  student.  Thus  terrestrial  dimensions  may  be  given  in 
miles;  while  the  moon's  distance  is  preferably  expressed  in  terms  of  the  earth's 
radius.  The  mean  distance  of  the  sun  is  a  convenient  unit  with  which  to 
measure  all  planetary  distances,  while  "  light  years"  are  needed  to  reduce 
the  incomprehensible  stellar  distances  to  our  ordinary  numerical  conception. 

For  help  in  identifying  constellations,  and  also  for  use  in  the  class  room, 
the  diameter  of  the  moon's  disc  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  about  one-half  of 
a  degree,  while  the  distance  between  the  **  pointers"  of  the  **  dipper"  is 
about  five  degrees,  and  one  side  of  the  great  *  *  Square  of  Pegasus"  about 
eleven  degrees.  In  connection  with  the  latter  constellation  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  east  side  of  this  '  *  square  "  lies  in  the  equinoctial  colture,  thus  enab- 
ling the  student  to  form  some  definite  conception  of  the  position  of  the  vernal 
equinox.  By  means  of  such  facts  as  the  above,  the  student  will  acquire  con- 
crete ideas  of  the  angular  distance,  separating  stellar  bodies,  and  of  the 
dimensions  of  figures  upon  the  celestial  sphere.  Without  these  ideas,  many 
of  the  fundamental  notions  of  the  science  must  be  vague  and  unintelligible 
to  the  student,  and  their  statement  a  mere  memory  exercise. 

ON  THE  TEACHING   OF  ECONOMICS  IN   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  place  in  the  course  of  the  high  school  which  economics  has  so  far  made 
for  itself  in  Iowa  high  schools  is  that  of  a  single  term-study  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  weeks,  in  the  last  year,  or  in  the  year  preceding  the  last  year,  of 
the  prescribed  course  of  study.  If  the  writer  is  not  mistaken  with  regard  to 
what  he  considers  the  present  place  of  economics  in  the  usual  high  school 
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course,  he  will  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  economics  has  now  about 
the  place  and  nearly  all  the  time  which  can  be  accorded  it  by  the  side  of  the 
other  subjects.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  study 
of  economics  is  formally  undertaken,  it  should  have  fully  one-half  of  the 
school  year,  to  be  followed  or  preceded  by  a  good  high  school  course  in  the 
elements  of  civil  government  or  United  States  history. 

Something  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  preparation  that  is  made  for 
the  study  of  economics  in  and  throughout  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  and 
during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  high  school.  Teachers,  do  perhaps,  not 
see  with  sufficient  clearness  the  amount  of  preparation  for  the  study  of  eco- 
nomics that  may  be  made  through  the  curriculum  of  the  grades  and  the  first 
two  years  of  the  high  school . 

Four  studies  expressly,  and  incidentally  a  fifth,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
teaching  of  economics.  These  are:  Arithmetic,  geography,  history  and 
civil  government.  The  fifth  is  reading,  if  it  may  be  treated  separately.  All 
of  these  bear  upon  the  study  of  economics  and  with  the  improved  methods 
of  teaching  these  subjects  as  actual  branches  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  methods  which  have  been  making  their  way  into 
our  schools,  the  high  school  pupil  in  his  third  or  fourth  year  should  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  economics  as  it  is  presented  in  such  a  text  as  that  of  Prof. 
Laughlin  or  that  of  the  late  President  Walker. 

To  point  the  relation  of  the  preliminary  studies  more  clearly,  and  in  one 
of  the  most  neglected  fields,  attention  is  called  to  the  opportunities  which 
the  teacher  of  arithmetic  has  and  the  teacher  of  bookkeeping,  to  give  his 
pupils  information  of  detail  regarding  the  course  of  commerce  and  the  usages 
of  business  in  modern  countries.  Such  a  text  in  higher  arithmetic  as  that 
of  Beeman  and  Smith,  for  example,  would  furnish  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  excellent  collateral  work  by  a  high  school  class  that  is  pursuing  or  about 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  theoretical  economics  as  expounded  in  our 
standard  text-books.  Physical  geography  and  political  geography  may  each 
in  their  own  way  contribute  their  portion  of  object  matter  toward  furnishing 
a  concrete  basis  for  the  discussion  of  domestic  as  well  as  international  trade. 

In  the  history  class  long  before  you  come  to  the  formal  study  of  economics 
there  are  many  opportunities  of  enforcing  the  teachings  of  economic 
science  by  evils  which  follow  from  a  neglect  of  those  teachings,  the  evils 
of  discredited  currency,  as  experienced  in  the  revolutionary  war,  or  the 
dangers  of  irresponsible  banking  as  illustrated  by  disorders  in  the  currency 
connected  with  our  wild-cat  banking  in  the  southwest  and  west  during  the 
thirties  and  forties  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  class  in  civil  government  the  occasion  for  having  government  at 
all  may  be  studied  and  the  advantages  of  law  and  order  in  their  reaction 
apon  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people  may  be  pointed  out  at  length. 

One  chief  obstacle  to  the  successful  teaching  of  economics  in  the  high 
school  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools  have  hardly 
a  suflScient  data  of  experience  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  or  appreciate 
the  broad  generalizations  which  are  customarily  made  in  economic  science. 
Therefore  the  more  active  and  intelligent  the  efforts  of  teachers  in  the  grades 
and  in  the  co-ordinate  studies  in  the  high  school  itself  are,  to  furnish  the 
mind  with  objective  content,  real  knowledge  of  the  actual  world  in  its  bus- 
iness life  and  laws,  in  so  far  as  knowledge  of  these  can  be  communicated  to 
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the  youth  in  the  school  room  from  day  to  day,  the  more  probably  will  % 
high  school  class  profit  by  a  course  ia  economics. 

The  importance,  or  perhaps  rather  the  possibilities,  of  such  subjects  as 
commercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the 
teacher  who  is  himself  a  wide-awake  citizen,  thoroughly  informed  and 
appreciative  of  these  subjects  as  they  reach  into  the  very  life  of  our  busy 
everyday  world.  Good  teaching  along  these  lines,  supported  by  a  correct 
ethical  purpose,  isof  great  importance  toward  preventingipoor  teaching  and 
yet  poorer  learning  when  the  pupils  come  to  the  absti*actions  of  economic 
science . 

One  word  now  on  the  teaching  of  economics  itself.  The  writer  has  nO" 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  supplementary  and  preparatory  work  which 
he  has  sketched  could  be  well  done,  he  would  prefer  to  see  economics  as 
such  moved  into  the  college  and  university  curriculum,  because  the  dangers 
of  a  superficial  study  of  a  difficult  subject  are  always  considerable, 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessory  to  go  further  from  the  shore  than  wading  depth, 
and  the  precaution  to  keep  on  bottom  that  can  be  fathomed  may  be  wisely 
urged.  To  this  end  the  text-book  should  always  be  well  selected.  In  eco- 
nomics the  text-book  should  be  strong,  clear,  and  classical.  The  two 
texts  above  referred  to  are  good  examples  of  their  kind;  and  there  are  a  few 
other  good  texts  for  high  school  classes.     That  of  Bullock  may  be  named. 

We  shall  by  and  by  have  books  which  deal  with  economic  science  in  a 
more  descriptive  manner,  though  equally  scientific.  Henry  W.  Thurston's 
Economics  and  Industrial  History  (Chicago,  1899)  is  a  good  example  of  this 
new  type  of  text-book,  but  it  requires  a  well  prepared  teacher  to  use  it.  A 
good  text-book  should  be  calculated  to  furnish  knowledge  and  develop  lines 
of  reasoning  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  Where  descriptive  work  can 
be  supplied  by  the  teacher,  who  is,  however,  seldom  prepared  to  furnish  it,, 
the  high  school  class  has  a  great  advantage. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  CIVICS  OR  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT    IN  THE  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  importance  of  civics  or  civil  government  in  the  schools  depends  upon 
our  view  of  the  purposes  of  education  in  general  and  of  political  education 
in  particular.  If  the  chief  purpose  of  public  education  is  to  elevate  the  pub- 
lic standards  of  citizenship  and  right  living,  aid  if  the  purpose  of  political 
education  is  to  familiarize  the  people  with  the  forms  and  processes  through 
which  they  may  participate  in  public  affairs,  then  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  of  the  place  of  civics  in  our  schools. 

For  should  this  subject  be  left  for  the  college  and  university  curriculum, 
it  should  be  taught  in  all  high  schools;  and  in  connection  with  history,  geog- 
raphy and  literature  it  may  be  presented  in  grades  below  the  high  school. 
In  the  broadest  sense  of  exalting  citizenship,  suggesting  ideals  of  conduct, 
and  inspiring  a  love  for  public  service,  civil  government  has  a  place  in  every 
school,  college,  and  university  in  the  land.  But  it  is  the  inspiration  of  high 
standards  of  citizenship  and  right  living  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  forms  and  powers  of  government  that  makes  the  study 
of  civics  and  politics  worth  the  while.  The  success  with  which  it  is  taught 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  teacher. 
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There  is  no  one  right  way  of  teaching  a  subject  like  civics.  Each  teacher 
most  to  a  very  considerable  extent  be  his  own  guide  and  follow  his  own 
methods.  To  follow  the  program' of  another  and  rely  wholly  upon  text- 
books is  to  assume  the  roll  of  task  master.  Nevertheless,  texts  will  assist 
and  suggestions  may  inspire      Herein  a  few  suggestions  are  ventured. 

In  the  first  place  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  the  pupils  to  a  real- 
ization of  their  citizenship.  They  should  be  filled  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
not  independent,  isolated  individuals,  but  members  of  a  larger  whole — the  fam- 
ily, the  community,  the  city,  the  county,  the  state,  and  nation.  Then  they 
should  be  made  to  see  that  the  government — local,  state,  and  national  — 
under  which  they  live  is  simply  the  organization  of  the  people;  that  the  form 
and  administration  of  this  government  is  determined  by  the  people  acting  as 
citizens;  that  the  character  of  the  people  will  be  the  measure  of  the  standards 
of  the  government,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  participate  in  the  admin- 
istration of  government,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  helping  to  create  a  sound 
public  opinion.  In  short  the  facts  relating  to  the  form  and  organization  of 
government  gathered  from  code,  statutes,  constitutions,  and  text- books 
should  be  spiritualized  by  such  ideas  as  these. 

And  the  teacher  himself  must  realize  that  he  is  assisting  in  the  preparation 
of  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women  for  intelligent,  useful  and 
active  citizenship.  He  must  teach  civics,  ever  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
highest  aims  of  political  education  is  to  prepare  the  youth  for  citizenship  by 
putting  the  emphasis  on  character,  and  by  inspiring  ideals  of  courage^ 
progress,  loftiness  of  purpose,  sympathy,  unselfishness  and  public  generosity. 

As  intimated  above  it  would  perhaps  be  unwise  to  attempt  a  systematic 
course  in  civics  in  any  of  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  And  yet,  pupils 
in  the  grammar  grades  may  be  somewhat  informed  concerning  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live  through  the  courses  in  geography  and  history. 
They  may  also  be  led  to  seize  upon  many  ideals  of  public  service  and 
patriotic  conduct  through  the  study  of  the  lives  of  g^reat  citizens  and  states- 
men. Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  pupils  in  these  grades  will  read 
widely  in  the  literature  of  American  statesmanship;  but  the  nobler  traits  and 
aspirations  of  great  citizens  like  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Lincoln, 
Greeley,  and  Kirk  wood,  can  easily  be  set  forth  by  the  teacher  in  language 
easily  comprehended  by  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years.  To  get  children  to 
reverence  and  cherish  the  ideals  in  the  lives  of  these  great  men  will  be  far 
more  value  than  to  force  them  to  commit  to  memory  lists  of  township, 
county  and  state  officers .  For  after  all  the  aim  of  political  education ,  whether 
in  the  college,  university  or  secondary  schools,  is  the  formation  of  character 
through  the  adoption  of  ideals. 

In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grades  of  the  high  school  a  systematic  course 
in  civics  may  be  prescribed.  Here  a  text  may  be  used.  The  pupils  should 
in  a  very  general  way  be  familiarized  with  the  form,  organization,  and 
workings  of  the  local,  state,  and  national  government  under  which  they  live. 

The  facts  relative  to  the  form  and  organization  of  the  government  may  be 
gathered  from  text-books,  the  constitution  and  the  code.  But  such  facts 
should  be  supplemented  by  talks  of  the  rights,  duties,  privileges,  and  obli- 
gations of  citizenship.  Comparisons  with  foreign  governments  may  be 
introduced  with  good  results. 
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It  is  of  course  more  difficult  to  make  clear  the  workings  of  government. 
However,  something  in  this  direction  may  be  gained  through  mock-conven- 
tions, mock-elections,  mock-assemblies,  mock-caucuses,  mock -congresses, 
and  the  like.  Where  practicable  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  the 
courts,  the  city  or  village  council,  and  the  state  legislature. 

The  first  work  in  civics  in  the  high  school  will  very  naturally  be  given  in 
connection  with  and  as  a  part  of  history  and  geography.  The  history  taught 
should  be  local  history  and  state  history.  The  geography  taught  should  be 
the  geography  of  the  township,  county,  city,  and  state.  Thus,  local  poli- 
tics may  be  studied  in  connection  with  local  geography  and  local  history. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  IN  GERMAN. 

1.  The  Aim  of  the  InstrucHon. 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at 
sight,  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  a  passage  of  every  easy  dialogue,  or 
narrative  prose,  help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  constructions;  to 
put  into  German  short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every- 
day life  or  based  upon  the  text  given  for  translation ,  and  to  answer  questions 
upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar  as  defined  below. 

2.  The  Work  to  be  Done, 

During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise:  {a)  Careful  drill  upon 
pronunciation;  {b)  the  memorizing  and  frequent  repetition  of  easy  colloquial 
sentences;  {c)  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  that  is,  upon  the 
inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  the  language  of  every- 
day life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  strong 
verbs,  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  uses 
of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word  order; 
{d)  abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms  and 
principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of 
natural  forms  of  expression;  {e)  the  reading  of  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  pages  of  graduated  texts  from  a  reader,  or  in  the  form  of  simple 
stories,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations 
upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the  teacher  giving  the 
English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences  previously 
read. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  {a)  The  reading  of 
from  150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays;  (b) 
accompanying  practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of  easy 
variations  upon  the  matter  read,  and  also  in  the  oflf-hand  reproduction, 
sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and 
easy  selected  passages;  [c)  continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  gram- 
mar, directed  to  the  ends  of  enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  his  knowledge 
with  facility  in  the  formation  of  sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  bis 
knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical  language  of  the  grammar. 

3.  Suggestions  to  the  Teacher. 

Stories  suitable  for  the  elementary  course  can  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing list  (arranged  alphabetically):  Anderson's  Marchen  and  Bilderbuch 
ohne  Bilder;  Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Fereen;  Baumbach's  Marchen,  Die  Nonna, 
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and  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Gerstacker*s  Germelshausen;  Heyse*sL*Arrabbiata, 
Das  Madchen  von  Treppi,  and  Anfang  and  Ende;  Hillern's  Honer  als  die 
Kirche;  Jensen's  Die  braune  Erica;  Leander's  Traumereien,  and  Kleine 
Gerschichten;  Seidel's  Marchen;  Stokl's  Unter  *dem  Christbaum;  Storm's 
Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne;  Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochene 
Krng. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  course  are  much  harder  to  find 
than  good  stories.  Five  act  plays  are  too  long.  Among  shorter  plays  the 
best  available  are  perhaps:  Benedix's  Der  Prozess,  Der  Weiberfeind,  and 
Gunstige  Vorzeichen;  Elz's  Erist  night  eifersuchzig;  Wichert's  An  Der 
Majorzecke;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heiraten.  It  is  recommended,  however^ 
that  not  more  than  one  of  these  plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should 
predominate . 

Translation  from  German  into  English  should  be  idiomatic  not  literal. 
The  pupil  should  be  constantly  reminded  that  he  is  transferring,  from  one 
language  to  another,  ideas  not  words.  But  from  the  outset,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  principal  object  of  study  is  not  to  learn  to  translate, 
bat  to  learn  to  read  understandingly  without  translating.  This  end  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  beginning  with  some  very  easy  text  in  connection  with 
the  grammar.  And,  as  a  rule,  a  class  should  never  be  put  into  a  text  the 
substance  of  which  it  can  not  understand  at  sight . 

Reproductive  translation  into  German.  The  program  of  work  provides 
for  practice  *  *in  the  off-hand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes 
in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages."  This  is 
what  the  Germans  call  *  *freie  Reproduktion,"  and  is  one  of  the  most  profi- 
table exercises  possible.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  give  heed  not  only  to  the 
meaning  but  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed ,  to  put  thoughts  in  German 
with  German  as  a  starting  point.  The  language  of  the  original  should,  of 
coarse,  not  be  memorized  verbatim;  what  is  wanted  is  not  an  effort  of  the 
memory,  but  an  attempt  to  express  thought  in  German  forms  that  are 
remembered  only  in  a  general  way.  The  objection  to  independent  transla- 
tion from  English  into  German  is  that  for  a  long  time  it  is  necessarily 
mechanical.  The  translator  has  no  help  except  his  grammar  and  dictionary 
and  his  translation  is  mere  upsetting.  In  free  reproduction,  on  the  contrary 
he  instinctively  starts  from  his  memory  of  the  original.  His  thoughts  tend 
to  shape  themselves  in  German  form.  In  short,  he  learns  to  think  in  Ger- 
man. 

//.     The  Intermediate  Course  in  German . 

/.  The  Aim  of  the  Instruction  .—At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course 
the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  diffi- 
culty, whether  recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  German  a  connected  passage 
of  simple  English,  paraphrased  from  a  given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any 
grammatical  questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essential  principles  of  the 
language;  including  syntax  and  word  formation,  and  to  translate  and 
explain  (so  far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary)  a  passage  of  classical 
literature  taken  from  some  text  previously  studied. 

2.  The  Work  to  be  Done, — The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to 
the  elementary  course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moderately  diffi- 
cult prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice  in   giving,  sometimes  orally 
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and  sometimes  in  writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from 
memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  upon 
the  less  usual  strong  verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds, 
tenses  and  modes  (with  special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive,) 
and  likewise  upon  word  order  and  word  formation. 

This  represents  the  work  of  the  second  year  in  the  two  years'  course 
adopted  by  the  college  department  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers*  Association. 

^'  Suggestions  to  the  Teacher. — Suitable  reading  matter  can  be  selected 
from  such  works  as  the  following:  Ebner-Eschenbach*s  Die  Freiherren  von 
Gemperlein;  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  and  Bildcr  aus  der  deutchen  Vergan- 
genheit  (e.  g.  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den  Kreuzzugen,  Doktor  Luther,  Aus 
dem  Staat  FriedrichsdesGrossen;)  Fouque's Undine;  Gerstacker'slrrfahrten; 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  and  Iphigenie,  Heine's  poems  and 
Reisebilder;  Hoffman's  Historische  Erzahlungen;  Lessing's  Minna  von 
Barnhelm;  Meyer's  Gustav  Adolfs  Page;  Moser's  Der  Bibliotheker;  Riehl's 
Novellen  (e.  g.  Burg  Neideck,  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit,  Der  stumme 
Ratsherr,  Das  Spielmannskind;)  Rosegger's  Waldheimat;  Schiller's  Der 
Neffe  als  Onkel,  Der  Geistersehcr,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Die  J ungfrau  von  Orleans; 
Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Balladen;  Scheffel's  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkin- 
gen;  Unland's  poems;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut. 

The  general  principles  of  teaching  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section 
apply  also  to  the  work  of  the  intermediate  course.  Translation  should  be 
insisted  upon  so  far  as  necessary, 'but  the  aim  should  be  to  dispense  with 
it  more  and  more.  Every  expedient  should  be  employed  which  will  teach 
the  scholar  to  comprehend  and  feel  the  original  directly,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  English.  Occasional  exercises  in  preparing  very  careful  written 
translations  should  be  continued.  Practice  should  be  given  in  reading  at 
sight  from  authors  of  moderate  difl&culty,  such  as  Rieh  or  Freytag.  The 
*  *  free  reproduction"  should  by  all  means  be  kept  up .  It  will  be  found  much 
more  valuable  at  this  stage  than  independent  translation  from  English  into 
German.  In  dealing  with  classical  literature  thorough  literary  studies  arc, 
of  course,  not  to  be  expected,  but  an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  home 
to  the  learner  the  characteristic  literary  qualities  of  the  text  studied,  and  to 
give  him  a  correct  general  idea  of  the  author.  In  the  case  of  the  drama,  at 
least,  some  study  of  structural  technique  will  often  add  interest  to  the  work. 
The  teacher  will  find  Freytag.  Technik  des  Dramas,  of  Franz,  Aufbau  der 
Handlung  in  den  klassischen  Dramen  (velhagen  und  Klasing,  1892)  good 
guides  in  this  study. 

///.     The  Advanced  Course  in  German . 

1.  The  Aim  of  the  Instruction, — At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the 
student  should  be  able  to  read,  after  brief  inspection,  any  German  literature 
of  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  is  free  from  unusual  textual 
difficulties,  to  answer  in  German  questions  on  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
great  writers  studied,  and  to  write  in  German  a  short,  independent  theme 
upon  some  assigned  topic. 

2.  The  Work  to  be  Done.— The  work  of  the  advanced  course  (last  year) 
should  comprise  the  reading  of  about  500  pages  of  good  literature  in  prose 
and  verse,  reference  reading  upon  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  writers 
studied,  the  writing  in  German  of  numerous  short  themes  upon  assigned 
subjects,  independent  translation  of  English  into  German.  • 
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^'  SujrgesHons  to  the  Te<uhers. — Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  last  year 
^I  be:  Freytag's  Soil  und  Haben;  Fulda's  Der  Talisman;  Goethe's  dramas 
<except  Faust);  Goethe's  prose  writings  (say  extracts  from  Werther  and 
Dichtung  and  Wahrheit);  Grillparzer's  Ahnfrau,  Sappho,  or  Der  Traumein 
Leben;  Hauff's  Lichtenstein;  Heine's  more  difficult  prose  (e,  g.  Uber 
Deutschland) ;  Kleist's  Prinz  von  Homburg;  Komer's  Zriny;  Lessing's  Emilia 
Galotti  and  prose  writings  (say  extracts  from  the  Hamburgische  Drama- 
turgic or  Laokoon);  Scheffel's  Ekkehard;  Schiller's  Wallenstcin,  Maria 
Stuart;  Braut  von  Messina,  and  historical  prose  Csay  the  third  book  of  the 
Geschichte  des  dreissigjahrinen  Keieges);  Suderman's  Johannes;  Tieck's 
Genoveva;  Wildenbruch's  Heinrich. 

A  good  selection  from  this  list  would  be;  (1)  A  recent  novel,  such  as 
Ekkehard  or  Soil  und  Haben,  read  in  extracts  sufficient  to  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  plot,  the  style,  and  the  characters;  (2)  Egmont  or  Gotz  von  Berlich- 
iajifeo;  (3)  some  of  Goethe's  prose,  say  the  sesenheim  episode  from  DIchtung 
find  Wahrheit;  (4)  Wallenstein's  Lager  and  Wallenstein's  Tod,  with  the 
third  book  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  C5)  Emilia  Galotti;  (6)  a  romantic 
drama,  such  as  Genoveva  or  Der  Prinz  von  Homburg.  It  is  assumed  that 
by  the  time  the  fourth  year  is  reached ,  translation  in  class  can  be  largely 
dispensed  with  and  the  works  read  somewhat  rapidly.  Of  course  they  can- 
not be  thoroughly  studied,  but  thorough  literary  study  belongs  to  the  college 
or  the  university.  It  is  not  sound  doctrine  for  the  secondary  school  that  one 
work  studied  with  the  painstaking  thoroughness  of  the  professional  scholar 
is  worth  half  a  dozen  read  rapidly.  In  the  secondary  school  the  aim  should 
be  to  learn  to  read  easily,  rapidly,  and  yet  with  intelligent  general  apprecia- 
tion, somewhat  as  an  ordinary  educated  American  reads  Shakespeare. 

THE  BLBMBNTARY  COURSE  IN  FRENCH. 

1,  The  Aim  of  the  Instruction,— At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course 
the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight 
easy  French  prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English  sentences  taken  from 
the  language  of  everyday  life,  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  French  text 
read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar  as  defined 
below. 

2,  The  Work  to  be  Done, — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  com- 
prise (a)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (6)  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
including  the  inflection  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs, 
the  plural  nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns;  the 
use  of  personal  pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions; 
the  order  of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax;  (r) 
abundant  easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  forms 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (</)  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duo- 
decimo pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into 
French  easy  variations  of  the  sentences  read,  the  teacher  giving  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  reproducing  from  memory  sentences  previously  read;  {/)  writ- 
ing French  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (a)  The  reading  of 
from  250  to  400 pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or 
historical  or  biographical  sketches;  (b)  continued  practice  in  translating  into 
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French  easy  variations  upon  the  texts  read;  {c)  frequent  abstracts,  some- 
times oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions  of  the  text  already  read;  (d) 
writing  French  from  dictation;  (^)  continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of 
grammar,  with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sentences;  (/) 
mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  of  all 
but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional 
and  subjunctive. 

When  only  one  year's  work  in  French  is  attempted,  at  the  close  of  the 
secondary  course,  the  total  amount  of  reading  indicated  above  must  be- 
reduced  by  about  one-fourth. 

Suitable  texts  for  elementary  reading  are  About's  Le  Roi  des  montagnes; 
Brunot's  Le  tour  de  la  France;  Daudet's  easier  short  tales;  De  la  Bedolliere's 
La.  Mere  Michel  at  son  chat;  Erckman-Chatrian's  stories;  Froa's  Contes 
biographiques  and  Le  petit  Robinson  de  Paris;  Foncin's  Le  pays  de  France; 
Labicheand  Martin's  La  poudre  auz  yeux  and  Le  voyage  deM.  Perrichon; 
Legouve  and  Labiche's  La  cigale  chez  les  fourmis:  Malots  Sansfamille; 
Mairet's  la  tache  du  petit  Pierre;  Merimee's  Colomba;  extracts  from 
Michelet;  Sarcey's  Le  siege  de  Paris;  Verne's  stories. 

3.  Suggestions  to  the  Teacher.  The  suggestions  already  offered  upon 
the  teaching  of  elementary  German  are,  in  the  main,  equally  applicable  ta 
the  teaching  of  elementary  French.  While  each  language  has  its  own 
peculiary  diflBculties  that  require  special  attention  from  the  teacher,  the 
general  principles  that  should  regulate  the  work  are  the  same  for  both. 
Only  a  few  supplementary  observations  need  be  added  here. 

The  educational  value  of  the  study  of  French  in  -cultivating  habits  of 
careful  discrimination,  of  mental  alertness,  of  clear  statement,  must  never 
be  lost  from  view,  and  the  expediency  of  an  exercise  must  often  be  deter- 
mined by  its  utility  in  attaining  these  ends.  With  regard  to  drill  in  gram- 
mar, it  is  not  for  the  secondary  school  to  spend  time  over  the  many  page* 
of  exceptions,  peculiarities  in  gender  and  number,  idioms  that  one  rarely 
sees  and  never  thinks  of  using,  and  grammatical  puzzles  for  which  each 
learned  grammarian  has  a  different  solution,  that  form  so  large  a  part  of 
some  grammars.  The  great  universals,  however,  (the  regular  and  the 
common  irregular  verbs;  negative  and  interrogative  variations;  the  common 
guise  and  meaning  of  moods  and  tenses;  the  personal  pronouns  and  their 
position;  the  general  principles  governing  the  agreement  of  adjectives, 
pronouns  and  participles;  the  partitive  constructions;  the  possessives,  demon- 
stratives, interrogatives,  and  relatives;  the  most  common  adverbs,  con- 
junctions, and  prepositions),  should  all  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
end  of  the  elementary  course,  and  subsequent  study  should  g^ve  consider- 
able facility  in  using  them. 

The  verb  seems  most  formidable;  but  when  it  is  perceived  that  most 
forms  of  all  verbs  may  be  treated  as  identically  derived  from  the  *  *  primitive 
tense^;,"  the  diflficultits  appear  less  numerous,  and  when  the  principb  of 
stem  differentiation  under  the  influence  of  tonic  accent,  persisting  in  the 
older  and  more  common  verbs,  is  a  little  understood,  the  number  of  really 
unique  forms  is  inconsiderable. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  literature  until  the  pupil  is  quite 
familiar  with  ordinary  prose  and  can  read  page  after  page  of  the  text 
assigned  with   no  great  need  of  grammar  and  dictionary.     The  classics  of 
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dramatic  literature  may  very  properly  be  postponed  until  the  fourth  year, 
and  are  not  always  desirable  even  then;  but  a  few  are  given  below  amongf 
texts  suitable  for  the  intermediate  course  in  the  hope  that  these  rather  than 
others  will  be  selected  by  teachers  who ,  for  reasons  of  their  own ,  choose  to 
read  something  of  the  kind  at  this  stage  of  the  course. 

//.     The  Intermediate  Course  in  French. 

1.  The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.— Pit  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course 
the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple 
poetry,  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage  of  English  based  on 
the  text  read,  and  to  answer  que-stions  involviag  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  syntax  than  is  expected  in  the  elementary  course. 

2.  The  Work  to  be  Done  —This  should  comprise  the  additional  reading 
of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary  difl&culty,  a  portion  to  be  in 
the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving  French  paraphrases,  abstracts, 
or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected  portions  of  the  matter  read;  the 
study  of  a  grammar  of  moderate  completeness;  writing  from  dictation. 

This  represents  the  amount  of  work  contemplated  in  the  two  years*  pre- 
paratory course  adopted  by  the  College  Department  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

Suitable  texts  are:  About's  stories;  Augier  and  Sandeau's  I^  Gendre  de 
M.  Poirier;  Beranger*s  poems;  Corneille*s  Le  Cid  and  Horace;  Coppee's 
poems;  Daudet's  La  Belle  Nivernaise;  La  Brete's  Mon  oncle  et  mon  cure; 
Mme.  de  Sevigne's  letters;  Hugo's  Hemani  and  La  Chute;  Labiche's  plays; 
Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande;  Mignet's  historical  writings;  Moliere's  L'Avaro 
and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentirhomme;  Racine's  Athalie,  Andromaque,  and 
Esther;  George  Sand's  plays  and  stories;  Sandeau's  Mile,  de  la  Seigliere; 
Scribe's  plays;  Thierry's  Recits  des  temps  merovingiens;  Thier's  L* Expe- 
dition de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte;  Vigny's  La  canne  de  jonc;  Voltaire's  his- 
torical writings 

///.     The  Advanced  Course  in  French, 

1.  The  Aim  of  the  Instruction. — At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight,  with  the  help  of  a  vocabulary  of  special 
or  technical  expressions,  difficult  French  not  earlier  than  that  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  to  write  in  French  a  short  essay  on  some  simple  subject  con- 
nected with  the  works  read;  to  put  into  French  a  passage  of  easy  English 
prose,  and  to  carry  on  a  simple  conversation  in  French. 

2.  The  Work  to  be  Done.— This  should  comprise  the  additional  reading 
of  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  standard  French,  classical  and  modern,  only 
difficult  passages  being  explained  in  the  class;  the  writing  of  numerous  short 
themes  in  French;  the  study  of  syntax. 

Suitable  reading  matter  will  be:  Beaumarchais's  Barbier  de  Seville;  Cor- 
neille's  dramas;  the  elder  Dumas's  prose  writings;  the  younger  Dumas's  La 
question  d'argent;  Hugo's  Ruy  Bias,  lyrics,  and  prose  wrttings;  La  Fon- 
taine's fables;  Lamartine's  Graziella;  Marivaux's  plays;  Moliere's  plays; 
Musset's  plays  and  poems;  Pellissier's  Le  Mouvement  litteraire  au  Xix  siecle; 
Kenan's  Souvenirs  d'enfance  et  de  jeunesse;  Rousseau's  writings;  Sainte- 
Beuve's  essays;  Taine's  Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine;  Voltaire's 
writings;  selections  from  Zola,  Maupassant,  and  Blazac. 
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LATIN . 

The  aims  of  a  secondary  school  course  in  Latin  extending  over  four  years 
^re  quite  generally  understood  and  pursued .  Supposing,  as  this  report  does, 
that  five  recitation  periods  a  week  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  during  at 
least  three  of  the  four  years,  there  should  be  no  insuperable  difl&culties  in  the 
way  of  completing  the  minimum  amount  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  college  entrance  requirements  presented  to  the  National  Edu- 
cational association  at  its  meeting  in  July,  1899. 

Since  this  report  must  inevitably  set  the  standard  of  the  four-year  Latin 
course  for  years  to  come,  it  seems  desirable  to  reproduce  it  here  for  the  ben- 
efit of  teachers  and  school  authorities  generally. 

First  »ar.— Latin  lessons,  accompanied  from  an  early  stage  by  the  read- 
ing of  very  simple  selections.  Easy  reading:  twenty  to  thirty  pages  of  con- 
secutive text.  In  all  written  exercises  the  long  vowels  should  be  marked, and 
in  all  oral  exercises  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the  pronunciation  conform 
to  the  quantities. 

The  student  should  be  trained  from  the  beginning  to  grasp  the  meaning 
•of  the  Latin  before  translating,  and  then  to  render  into  idiomatic  English 
and  should  be  taught  to  read  the  Latin  aloud  with  intelligent  expression. 

Second  Year. — Selections  from  Ceesar*s  Gallic  War  equivalent  in  amount 
to  four  or  five  books;  selections  from  other  prose  writers, such  as  Nepos,may 
be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  an  amount  up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  two  books. 

The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  composition  based 
on  Caesar. 

Reading  aloud  and  translating,  together  with  training  in  correct  methods 
of  apprehending  the  author's  meaning,  both  prepared  and  unprepared  pass- 
ages being  used  as  material.    The  memorizing  of  selected  passages. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years. — Sallust*s  Cataline.  Cicero;  six  to  nine  orations 
(including  the  Maniliaan  Law).  Ovid:  500  to  1,500  verses.  Virgil's  Aeneid: 
six  to  nine  books.  The  equivalent  of  at  least  one  period  a  week  in  prose  com- 
position based  on  Cicero.  The  reading  of  Latin  aloud.  The  memorizing  of 
selected  passages- 

The  adoption  of  this  course  is  not  only  demanded  by  considerations  of 
self-respect,  but  it  is  also  far  from  being  impracticable.  Preparatory  to  draft- 
ing the  statement  concerning  Latin  in  this  publication,  letters  of  inquiry  were 
sent  to  twelve  of  the  principal  high  schools  of  Iowa  and  from  eight,  reports 
were  received  in  reply.  Although  the  information  obtained  in  this  manner 
was  not  in  all  cases  as  detailed  as  was  desired,  it  appears  that  the  above  men- 
tioned requirements  for  the  first  and  second  years  are  substantially  met  in  all 
of  the  schools.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  some  deficiencies  occur,  due 
chiefiy  to  the  circumstance  that  four  instead  of  five  periods  a  week  are  devoted 
to  the  study.  Six  orations  of  Cicero  and  nine  books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  arc 
almost  universally  read.  Here  and  there  a  sufficient  amount  of  Ovid  is 
taught.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  metamorphoses  presents  so  much  less 
difficulty  to  the  beginner  in  reading  hexameter  verse  than  the  Aeneid,  it 
would  seem  advisable,  even  from  considerations  of  time  economy,  to  give  a 
few  weeks  to  this  author.  Add  to  this  that  the  enhancement  of  interest 
accruing  from  the  reading  of  a  new  author  amply  compensates  for  a  certain 
loss  of  time,  and  we  have  said  sufficient  to  recommend  the  introduction  of  a 
modicum  of  Ovid.     Quite  frequently  an  additional  oration  of  some  letters  of 
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Cicero  are  read  in  lieu  of  Sallust's  Cataline.  Some  of  the  considerations 
favorable  to  Ovid  apply  with  equal  force  to  Sallust,  and  in  addition  this  his- 
torical monograph  possesses  to  an  unusual  degree  intrinsic  interest  for  the 
scholar,  especially  when  read  preparatory  to,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the 
Catilinarian  orations  of  Cicero.  A  few  high  schools  have  successfully  em- 
ployed selections  from  it  as  material  for  sight  reading. 

There  is  one  matter  deserving  of  more  than  passing  mention.  It  is  the 
subject  of  Latin  prose  writing,  almost  universally  neglected  in  Iowa.  Easy 
•exercises  in  the  wnting  of  Latin  should  accompany  the  other  phases  of 
instruction  from  the  first,  because  they  give  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
essential  forms  and  a  readiness  in  the  use  hardly  to  be  attained  in  any  other 
way.  In  many  high  schools  the  insufficient  number  of  recitation  periods  has 
ted  to  the  omission  of  such  exercises  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
instruction  in  all  its  aspects.  St  is  to  be  hoped  that,  «when  five  periods  a 
week  are  granted,  teachers  may  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  spend  th« 
added  hours  entirely  in  increasing  the  amount  of  Latin  to  be  read,  but  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  better  opportunities  for  reinforcing  the  fundamentals 
by  devoting  much  of  the  gain  to  this  important  work.  Prose  composition, 
based  on  Cicero,  is  quite  too  generally  omitted  while  the  class  is  busied  with 
the  reading  of  Virgil.  In  many  schools,  however,  an  ample  equivalent, 
though  hardly  of  a  kind  with  it,  is  provided  in  the  weekly  period  devoted  to 
the  study  of  classical  mythology. 

Owing  to  its  fundamental  character,  the  first  year  Latin  deserves  especial 
mention.  In  pursuing  the  lessons,  accuracy  in  the  recognition  of  inflectional 
<onns  is  hardly  more  important  than  correct  pronunciation  in  conformity 
with  the  quantities,  which  can  be  attained  only  by  constant  practice  in  read- 
ing aloud  under  the  punctilious  instruction  of  the  teacher.  It  is  the  exper- 
ience of  schoolmen  generally,  that  the  slightest  neglect  of  this  exercise  even 
for  a  short  time,  at  this  early  stage,  works  irreparable  harm.  Reading  aloud 
-ibonld  not,  however,  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  bui should 
be  made  auxiliary,  from  the  first  and  always,  to  another  phase  of  Latin 
-instruction,  which  is  also  of  great  importance,  grasping  the  meaning  of  the 
text  before  translation ,  itself  indispensable  if  the  student  is  to  render  it  into 
idiomatic  English.  If  reading  aloud  be  continually  practiced  in  the  manner 
•described,  'the  intelligent  expression,'  which  every  teacher  desires  above  all 
to  catch,  may  not  be  the  unattainable  ideal  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be. 

Quite  as  indispensable  as  the  oral  practice  is  the  marking  of  all  longvow- 
-els  in  the  written  exercises.  In  fact  the  two  necessarily  run  parallel,  and 
nnless  the  latter  is  practiced  consistently  the  pronunciation  will  deteriorate. 
It  will  be  found  helpful  in  this  respect  if  the  teacher  will  occasionally  read 
Jdond  some  simple  connected  passage  and  have  the  scholar  translate  from 
bearing.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  exercise  that  promises  better  results  in  all 
•directions  than  the  memorizing  of  selected  sentences  and,  in  due  course,  of 
-connected  passages.  Poetical  quotations  are  especially  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose and  facilitates  fixing  in  memory  the  quantities.  A  live  teacher  by  such 
■devices  can  combine  the  learning  of  paradigms  with  a  concrete  mastery  of 
the  language,  and  such  is  of  course  the  ideal  we  set  ourselves  in  the  begin- 
nings of  Latin . 

If,  as  is  here  assumed,  five  periods  a  week  throughout  three  years  and 
four  periods  in  the  fourth  year  are  given  to  Latin  in  the  high  school ,  most  of 
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the  deficiencies  here  touched  upon  may  be  readily  supplied.  In  view  of  the 
rapid  progress  in  the  co-ordination  of  courses  of  study  the  country  over,  there 
ought  to  be  no  doubt  or  hesitation  about  the  standard.  The  four-year  course 
recommended  by  the  National  Educational  Association  should  be  adopted  by 
our  high  schools  at  once,  where  it  is  not  already  in  operation.  Yet  there 
should  be  nothing  farther  from  our  thoughts  than  the  reduction  of  the  entire 
Latin  curriculum  to  a  system  of  hard  and  fast  requirements.  To  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  teacher's  interest  in  his  work,  upon  which,  in  the  last 
resort,  all  his  success  depends,  some  considerable  scope  must  be  reserved  ta 
his  initiative,  and  due  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  special  endow- 
ments and  individual  methods. 

Good  courses,  however,  do  not  guarantee  good  teaching.  At  this  point 
all  prescriptions  fail.  Unless  teachers  of  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools  are 
filled  with  a  lofty  ambition  constantly  to  impiove  their  methods  of  presenta- 
tion and  the  vital  sympathy  they  possess  for  the  subject-matter  of  their 
instructions,  Latin  will  be  in  fact,  as  it  is  ia  name,  a  dead  language.  The 
increased  interest  in  the  study,  evinced  in  the  growing  numbers  of  those  who 
take  it  in  our  schools,  indicates  that  the  teacher  is  growing  with  his  oppor- 
tunity.    May  this  prove  to  be  the  fact. 

COMPOSITION   AND   RHETORIC   IN   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

/.     Things  to  be  accomplished. 

1 .  The  pupil  should  be  made  to  acquire  the  ability  to  write  English  that 
shall  not  bear  the  mark  of  illiteracy . 

2.  He  must  be  given  enough  sense  of  style  to  enable  him  to  vary  his  own 
writing  to  make  it  conform  in  some  measure  to  the  subject  he  has  in  mind. 

3.  He  must  be  taught  rhetorical  doctrine,  but  only  in  connection  with 
his  own  exemplification  of  it  in  his  own  writing;  he  must  be  trained  in  liter- 
ary judgment,  rather  than  informed  in  regard  to  literary  laws. 

4.  To  accomplish  this  he  must  be  kept  busy  writing  until  by  the  criti- 
cism of  his  own  errors  he  has  learned  to  avoid  them . 

5.  After  he  has  come  to  a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  correctness  in 
English  he  should  be  given  training  in  the  qualities  that  distinguish  litera- 
ture from  other  writing. 

//.     Order  of  treatment . 

1.  The  initial  difficulty  is  that  of  getting  pupils  to  write. 

2.  That  this  difficulty  may  be  lessened  the  work  should  first  take  up  the 
whole  theme  and  the  paragraph.  The  pupil  should  be  directed  in  securing 
material  from  experience,  from  observation,  and  from  books;  and  in  this 
fashion  his  interest  in  the  problem  of  having  something  to^say  should  be 
quickened. 

3.  At  first,  criticism  of  what  he  writes  should  not  go  beyond  the  question 
of  choice  and  arrangement  of  material,  except  in  the  case  of  elementary 
grammatical  errors. 

4.  From  the  paragraph  work  should  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
sentence  words  and  questions  of  style. 

Ill ,     Method  of  teaching. 
1.     In  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high  school  a  suitable  text  is  very 
necessary.     Principles  of  liierary  composition  are  too  vague  for  the  pupil  ta 
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be  able  to  hold  them  in  mind  without  having  opportunity  to  think  them  over 
from  the  printed  page. 

2.  The  study  of  the  text,  however,  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the 
writing  of  themes,  and  in  this  the  student  should  be  given  some  range  of 
choice  in  the  matter  of  subjects. 

3.  Occasionally  all  members  of  the  class  should  be  compelled  to  write  on 
the  same  subject  and  comparison  between  the  different  compositions  made. 

4.  All  criticisms  of  themes  should  be  made  as  definite  as  possible  and 
should  give  reasons  which  the  pupil  will  accept  without  the  assurance  of 
some  rhetorical  authority. 

5.  These  corrections  should  often  be  read  to  the  class  as  a  subject  for 
class  discussion,  and  as  often  as  possible  the  teacher  bhould  find  time  to  go 
over  the  themes  with  the  pupils  alone  taking  pains  to  reach  the  pupiKs  char- 
acteristic faults. 

6.  It  will  be  found  helpful  to  ask  for  written  outlines  of  subjects  often 
and  these  should  be  criticised  for  coherence,  arrangement  and  proportion. 

7.  The  class  should  he  given  some  drill  in  criticising  compositions  them- 
selves. 

/K.     Rhetoric  and  Literature, 

1.  The  study  of  literature  may  profitably  be  taken  up  in  connection  with 
the  work  in  composition,  the  classes  reciting  on  alternate  days,  'i'hemes 
may  then  be  assigned  from  the  work  in  the  1  terature  class,  but  these  themes 
should  not  demand  oC  the  pupil  any  critical  thinking  beyond  what  has  been 
done  in  the  class.  In  the  work  in  composition  the  pupil  must  devote  him- 
self largely  to  expressing  what  he  already  has  in  mind. 

2.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  repress  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  by 
making  him  feel  that  he  must  follow  some  author  whom  he  is  studying  as  a 
model. 

3.  While  facility  in  expression  is  the  end  of  the  work,  the  pupil's  inven- 
tive faculties  must  be  stimulated  or  he  will  not  care  to  write  or  have  occasion 
for  writing.  For  this  work  subjects  drawn  from  the  work  in  literature  arc 
not  advisable.  In  that  the  student  is  merely  to  put  in  shape  things  that  he 
has  learned.     For  more  original  work  other  subjects  should  be  assigned. 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE  IN  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

/.     Objects  in  teaching  English  Literature. 

1.  That  the  student  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  important  names  and 
important  achievements  in  English  letters. 

2.  That  he  may  come  to  a  liking  for  good  books. 

3.  That  he  may  develop  so  critically  discerning  a  taste  as  will  give  him 
a  positive  dislike  for  the  crude  and  the  vulgar. 

4.  That  through  literature  he  may  come  to  a  larger  understanding  of 
life. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  matter  of  practical  business  importance,  having  to 
do  with  the  student's  ability  to  meet  his  fellows  in  the  world  of  affairs  on  a 
footing  of  intellectual  equality;  the  others  are  matters  of  culture  and  scholar- 
ship. 

//.     Amount  and  character  of  Literature  to  be  studied. 

1.     The  number  of  authors  and  works  read  should  be  enough  to  give  the 
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student  a  wide  range.  Too  exhaustive  study  of  a  few  works  will  deaden  the 
interest  of  students  of  high  school  age.  Moreover  the  study  of  literature  i» 
in  part  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  life,  and 
enough  should  be  read  to  accomplish  this. 

2.  A  few  authors  should  be  studied  critically  for  the  purpose  of  securingr 
object  three  above. 

3.  Nothing  should  be  read  so  superficially  that  the  student  will  not  enter 
measurably  into  the  spirit  of  the  writing. 

4.  Literature  of  the  narrative  sort,  whether  prose  or  verse,  serves  best 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  subject  when  it  is  first  taken  up. 

5.  In  the  study  of  Shakespeare  dramas  should  be  selected  in  which  the 
pure  story  interest  is  strong,  and  in  which  the  characters  are  distinctly 
individual  and  easily  read.  *'The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and  ''Macbeth*'^ 
are  especially  to  be  recommended,  and  the  reading  of  them  in  the  high 
school  will  presumably  leave  enough  to  be  done  with  them  in  the  later  study 
in  the  college.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  high  school  students  are  not 
prepared  either  by  their  experience  of  life  or  by  their  knowledge  of  literary 
art  for  any  thoroughly  appreciative  study  of  Shakespeare,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  serious  study  of  Shakespeare  by  students  not  mature 
enough  to  get  his  deeper  meanings  will  merely  result  in  dislike  for  him. 

6.  The  teacher  should  make  careful  study  of  the  class  and  choose  prO" 
ductions  which  will  stimulate  the  interest  of  that  particular  class  and  which 
will  in  her  judgment  enlarge  the  sympathies  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  class. 

7.  The  teacher  should  as  far  as  possible  direct  the  reading  done  by 
pupils  in  their  homes. 

///.     The  Study  of  Literary  History, 

1 .  Real  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  English  literature 
can  come  only  through  direct  study  of  the  literature  itself,  but  this  is  a  very 
much  larger  thing  than  can  be  accomplished  in  the  high  school. 

2.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Chaucer  is  not  an  author  to  be  studied 
below  junior  or  senior  classes  in  college,  but  the  high  school  student  who- 
will  not  go  to  college,  as  most  high  school  students  do  not,  should  kno^ 
something  about  Chaucer.  Obviously  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  Spencer 
and  a  host  of  others  whom  the  high  school  student  cannot  read,  he  must 
get  information  **  second  hand"  from  some  such  history  of  literature  as 
Stopford  Brook's  ** Primer  of  English  Literature"  or  better  still  from  John- 
•on's  ''History  of  English  and  American  Literature." 

3.  In  the  teaching  of  literature  as  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  high  school  has  a  double  mission.  It  must 
put  one  student  in  the  way  of  the  scholarly  training  which  is  to  carry  bin* 
further  in  college,  and  it  must  give  another  student  the  information  a» 
information  which  will  enable  him  to  make  a  good  showing  in  the  world  of 
affairs  without  a  college  training. 

Pedagogically,  the  thought  most  important  is  that  the  student  should 
know  how  to  study  the  work  in  hand. 

] .  To  make  this  sure  the  teacher  should  prepare  definite  questions 
suited  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  leading  them  to  find  out  for  themselves 
the  artistic  and  other  qualities  of  the  story  or  essay  or  poem . 
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2.  In  the  story  there  should  cover  matters  of  meaning,  phrasing,  mood* 
suggestions,  character  portrayal,  description  and  management  of  plot  ta 
affect  the  reader's  sympathies. 

3.  In  the  poem  they  should  deal  also  with  poetic  forms,  meter,  figures, 
alliteration,  rhyme,  and  positive  crudities  as  well  as  striking  felicities  of 
phrasing. 

4.  Among  other  things  these  questions  should  lead  the  student  to  the 
right  placing  of  his  sympathies,  and  to  an  understanding  of  the  author's 
management  of  them . 

5.  Without  didacticism,  they  should  lead  the  pupil  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  beauty  or  truth  which  gives  the  work  in  hand  significance. 

Note.— A  few  questions  are  here  given  as  illustrations. 

Questions  on  **A  Highland  Mystic"  in  the  * 'Bonnie  Brier  Bush." 

a.    What  do  you  understand  by  **the  transformation  of  Donald  Menzies?" 

d.    And  what  by  the  *  'open  vision?" 

c.  Would  you  call  the  description  of  Donald  in  the  third  paragraph  good 
or  not?  and  why? 

d.  What  changes  in  his  mood  in  this  paragraph?  And  how  are  they 
indicated? 

e.  In  the  next  paragraph  what  do  you  learn  about  Burnbrae  from  the 
fact  that  he  always  opens  the  conversation? 

f.  What  distinction  in  character  do  you  note  between  Burnbrae  and 
Donald  as  you  read  through  the  chapter? 

g.  Indicate  in  the  third  paragraph  any  passages  that  seem  to  you  especi- 
ally well  phased  and  say  why. 

h.    For  what  purpose  do  you  fancy  this  chapter  was  written? 
Questions  on  Lancelot  and  Elaine: 

a.  What  is  the  meter  in  which  the  poem  is  written? 

b.  In  the  first  line  what  syllable  that  has  a  secondary  accent  should  have- 
a  primary  accent?    And  why? 

c.  What  character  in  Elaine  does  the  poet  imply  by  '  'lily-maid." 

d.  What  feeling  makes  her  wish  to  be  awakened  by  the  gleam  of  morn^ 
ing's  earliest  ray? 

e.  Why  does  she  bar  her  door? 

f.  What  change  of  accent  in  line  twenty  four  to  give  added  emphasis? 

g.  Is  the  figure  of  line  fifty-eight  effective  or  not?    And  why. 

h.  Is  the  rhythmic  movement  of  1134-55  more  or  less  rapid  than  1-27  ^ 
And  should  it  be  so  or  not? 

i.  Is  this  story,  34-55,  told  to  make  the  diamonds  fair  or  evil  fated ?* 
And  what  docs  the  fact  that  there  were  two  brothers  have  to  do  with  this? 

j.     What  characteristic  of  the  rivulet  applies  to  the  diamonds?    152. 

k.    And  do  you  think  the  figure  good  or  not?    Why? 

1.     What  alliteration  do  yon  detect  in  1.89? 

m.  Do  yon  understand  that  Guinevere  is  petulant  in  1197-101  because  she 
is  displeased  with  Lancelot  or  because  she  is  troubled  in  her  own  heart? 

n.  What  may  you  know  about  Guinevere  from  the  "little  scomfuf 
laugh"? 

o.  Why  does  she  say  ."he  cares  not  for  me"?  And  how  has  that  affected 
her  attitude  towards  him  ? 
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p.  To  what,  by  implication,  does  she  liken  Arthur  in  line  134?  And  is 
the  implied  figure  good,  direct  and  vivid,  or  not? 

q.    In  this  talk  does  Guinevere  or  Lancelot  seem  the  nobler? 
General  questions  on  the  complete  Idyll: 

a.  How  does  the  simplicity  of  Elaine's  life  affect  our  feelings  for  her  in 
her  declaration  of  love  for  Lancelot? 

b.  Does  Tennyson  in  this,  make  choice  of  simply  words  or  not? 

c.  What  do  you  conceive  is  the  effect  of  Elaine's  death  upon  Lancelot? 

d.  Do  you  find  that  there  are  many  or  few  pictures  brought  up  in  the 
mind  in  the  course  of  the  story? 

e.  Are  they  vivid  or  vague? 

f .  Are  they  produced  with  few  or  many  words? 

g.  Where  do  you  find  one  that  seems  especially  effective? 

h.  Would  you  say  that  the  diction  is  such  as  to  suggest  much  or  little  to 
the  imagination? 

i.      Does  the  verse  seem  to  have  color  and  feeling  or  is  it  cold?    Etc. 
Here  follows  a  list  of  about  sixty  books. 

BOTANY. 

To  lay  out  a  course  of  study  in  any  science,  as  botany,  is  a  problem 
surrounded  with  difficulties  by  no  means  small.  The  subject  is  so  large,  so 
many  sided,  that  the  methods  of  approach  are  of  necessity  diverse.  Profes- 
sors of  the  science  are  in  this  particular  by  no  means  agreed  and  almost 
every  prominent  teacher  of  the  subject  has  a  method  of  his  own.  Text- 
books in  elementary  botany  are  many  and  varied — nearly  all  good,  each  in 
its  way,  and  in  its  own  field;  so  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped,  much  less 
expected,  that  what  may  be  said  here  will  meet  with  such  general  approval 
as  might  be  accorded  for  instance,  to  a  similar  outline  in  arithmetic  or  Ger- 
man. Furthermore  the  method  of  presenting  the  subject  must  be  deter- 
mined very  largely  by  local  conditions,  not  only  of  the  teaching  force,  but  of 
the  natural  surroundings.  Botany  by  the  Mississippi  river,  for  example, 
might  be  one  thing;  in  a  prairie  village  quite  another.  Again,  we  must 
always  have  regard  to  the  end  in  view.  This  is  primarily  the  advantage  of 
the  pupil,  his  information  as  a  possible  citizen,  and  the  botany  we  give  him 
should  have  respect  to  this  particular  thing.  This  being  admitted,  it  seems 
plain  that  any  presentation  of  the  science  which  leaves  the  pupil  ignorant  of 
his  own  environment  and  of  his  relations  to  the  common  plants  about  him, 
fails  in  just  so  far  of  the  purpose  for  which  botanic  studies  are  offered  in  the 
common  schools. 

Once  more,  the  character  of  work  attempted  must  in  some  measure 
depend  upon  the  time  which  may  be  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  committee, 
however,  has  not  had  in  mind  in  any  case  a  course  of  more  than  one  year. 

Your  committee  is  agreed  that  elementary  botany  should  be  largely  that 
which  is  called  structural.  I  should  deal  at  first  chiefly  with  the  gross 
anatomy  and  make-up  of  our  familiar  plants,  especially  the  common  plants 
of  the  particular  locality  in  question.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  observe; 
his  lessons  to  the  very  largest  extent  possible  should  be  out  of  doors.  He 
should  learn  the  characteristics  of  various  sorts  of  plants,  their  habits,  their 
habitates,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  flourish.  In  doing  this  he 
should  be  taught  to  observe  plants  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  phases.      The 
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second  half  of  the  school  year,  as  now  commonly  divided,  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  this,  as  we  have  winter,  spring  and  summer  conditions 
within  the  interval  named.  The  pupil  must  never  be  taught  words  and  their 
definitions;  this  one  fault  of  some  otherwise  excellent  text- books.  On  the 
other  hand  the  pupil  must  acquire  his  vocabulary  naturally,  that  is  as  he 
needs  it.  By  taking  up  the  study  of  plants  where  they  are  and  as  they  are, 
by  cultivating  plants  in  sand,  by  all  inexpensive  ways,  the  pupil  will  grad- 
ually come  into  possession  not  only  of  the  leading  facts  as  to  the  structure , 
or  make-up,  of  the  ordinary  flowering  plant,  but  will  learn  its  principal 
activities  as  well.  Some  of  our  trees,  fortunately  some  of  the  most  common, 
afford  excellent  subjects  for  elementary  botany  study;  they  stand  leafless  with 
the  sleep,  of  winter,  they  break  into  bloom,  they  put  forth  their  leaves, they 
grow  in  height,  in  thickness,  they  form  their  fruit,  the  fruit  germinates  and 
(cnns  a  new  plant,  all  within  the  time  limit  we  have  supposed. 

In  addition  to  such  work  as  this,  some  simple  flowering  plant  may  be 
studied  when  the  time  of  flowering  comes,—  a  Trillium,  a  Ranunculus;  this 
to  show  to  better  advantage  the  perfection  flowers  attain  in  matter  of 
color,  size,  odor  and  their  relations  to  insects.  In  any  event,  whatever 
plants  are  studied,  others  of  the  same  natural  order  should  be  presented  at 
the  same  time  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  pupil  obtain 
some  conception  of  the  relationships  of  plants,  their  natural  kinship  and  the 
signs  by  which  such  kinship  is  discovered  or  confirmed.  Not  only  may 
plants  be  thus  studied  in  groups  as  related  to  each  other,  but  they  should, 
where  opportunity  offers  be  studied  as  grouped  in  the  field .  Find  out  every 
plant  growing  spontaneously  in  some  natural  grove  or  thicket.  It  will  be 
necessary  now  to  name  the  plants.  Either  of  the  text-books  named  at  the 
end  of  this  report  will*  suflice  to  make  the  first  effort,  which,  in  some  cases,  as 
of  cryptogamous  plants,  will  not  descend  to  species  at  all  but  will  simply 
specify  groups.  In  this  way  it  will  appear  that  members  of  various  natural 
orders  arc  often  more  closely  associated  in  the  field  than  are  the  most  closely 
related  members  of  any  one  order,  etc. 

The  utility  of  plants  should  be  made  a  matter  of  investigation.  Those 
that  furnish  food  should  be  recognized  and  listed;  those  that  furnish  fuel, 
lumber,  shelter;  food  for  domestic  animals;  protection  for  the  soil  against 
water  or  wind;  protection  of  water  supply,  as  the  rivulet  or  spring,  the 
lake-shore;  those  that  are  useful  for  ornament  to  adorn  our  homes  and  farms. 
Such  in  general  is  the  ground  which,  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee, 
should  be  covered  by  one  who  essays  to  teach  the  science  of  botany  in  our 
public  schools.  We  believe  the  work  practicable,  and  we  mean  it  to  be 
practical.  The  course  can  be  indefinitely  extended.  In  schools  fitted  up 
with  laboratories,  microscopes,  etc.,  the  more  minute  anatomy  of  plants 
may  be  presented;  plant-diseases  may  become  a  matter  of  investigation,  but 
even  such  work  must  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  that  already  outlined. 
If  an  entire  year  be  given  to  the  subject,  it  is  better  to  begin  the  simpler 
structural  work  with  the  beginning  of  the  school-year;  depending  on  the  use 
of  dry  or  alcoholic  material,  or  the  investigation  of  the  winter  condition  of 
buds  and  stems,  or  such  work  as  the  germination  of  seeds  affords,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  non-growing  season .  The  spring  and  early  summer  may 
then  be  g^ven  to  acquiring  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  flora  of  the 
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locality,  and  to  the  investigation  of  such  problems  in  distribution  and  habit, 
in  ecology,  as  the  immediate  region  may  suggest. 

As  elementary  text-books  your  committee  recommend  Gray's  School  and 
Field-book,  or  Macbride*s  Elementary  Lessons  with  Key.  The  latter  book, 
especially,  contains  outlines  for  abundant  work  in  harmony  with  the  sug- 
gestions here  made. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

/.     Things  to  be  accomplished, 

7.  /Recreation, — The  actively  working  brain  needs  frequent  resting  so 
that  worn-out  tissue  may  be  rebuilt.  This  re-creation  can  often  be  most 
effectively  accomplished  by  a  change  to  physical  work  rather  than  by 
enforced  inactivity. 

2,  Bodily  Development . — By  systematic  physical  exercise  the  weak  l)ody 
can  be  made  active  and  muscular.  Suitable  *'body  work"  increases  the 
functional  activity  of  internal  muscles  and  glands. 

3,  Mental  Development. — By  the  use  of  moderately  complex  movements 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  use  mind  and  body  together.  The  will,  too, 
is  strengthened  by  suitable  gymnastic  drill .  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add 
such  work  to  already  over- burdened  pupils.  Complex  or  fatiguing  work 
should  be  used  only  with  the  greatest  caution. 

4,  In  General, —Seek  to  promote  the  growth  of  physically  perfect  men 
and  women. 

//.     Appliances, 

1.  Apparatus  — Good  results  may  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  appar- 
atus. It  is  possible  to  give  a  lesson  in  **free  hand,"  one  that  brings  into 
play  all  of*the  muscles  of  the  body  with  no  apparatus  whatever.  Many 
exceedingly  beneficial  exercises  may  be  taken  while  seated.  If  the  means 
are  at  hand  to  procure  apparatus,  dumb  bells,  wands,  and  Indian  clubs,  in 
the  order  named,  are  the  most  profitable. 

2.  Space.— The  lesson  outlined  below  may  be  given  with  only  the  space 
aflforded  by  the  aisles  between  the  desks.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  have  the  room  well  ventilated  and  free  from  dust. 

3.  iV«jiV.— Good  music  as  an  occasional  accompaniment  to  exercise  is 
a  valuable  addition.  It  is  not  necessary,  however.  When  movements  are 
executed  rhythmically  the  teacher  may  count. 

///.     Qualifications  necessary  for  good  teaching. 

1.  An  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  necessary — his  ability 
to  resist  fatigue,  his  mental  temperament  and  his  bodily  defects.  This 
knowledge  is  possible  only  for  the  grade  teacher  herself,  — considering  now 
large  town  and  city  schools.  The  history  of  gymnastics  in  the  schools  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  unwise  to  hire  a  special  teacher  of  physical  training  who 
shall  give  lessons  in  each  room.  In  the  high  school  it  is  well  to  deputize 
some  teacher,  who  seems  the  best  fitted  by  nature,  to  undertake  the  direc- 
tion of  physical  exercise.  Her  own  ingenuity  and  such  special  training  as 
she  can  secure  will  enable  her  to  devise  work  that  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  pupils. 

2.  The  teacher  should  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,   and  especially  with  the  physiological  efifectsof 
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exercise.     Short  talks  on  matters  of  personal  hygiene  will  interest  the  pupil 
in  the  case  of  his  own  body. 

IV.  A  Typical  Lesson  in  Freehand  for  Beginners, 
Lesson  One. 

1.  Order  exercises;  attention,  arms  out,  front,  up. 

2.  Leg:    Rising  on  tiptoe.     16. 

3.  Neck:  Clasp  hands  back  of  head  and  bend  head  backward  against 
resistance.     8. 

4.  Arm:    With  arms  out,  clinch  fist,  then  flex  arms  at  the  elbow.     16. 

5.  Balancing:     Toe  stand . 

6.  Shoulders:    Arms  front,  to  out.     16. 

7.  Waist:     Hands  on  hips,  bend  body  to  right  and  left.     12. 

8.  Back:     Bend  body  to  front.     16. 

9.  Heart  and  Lungs:     Hopping  on  right  foot,  24;  left,  24. 

10.  Breathing:  Arms  up  as  lungs  are  inflated,  down  as  they  are 
deflated.    8. 

V,  Methods  of  Teaching, 

(a)  Indoor  exercise. 

1 .  Explanatory  of  above  Lesson .  —The  order  of  arrangement  of  these  exer- 
cises is  based  on  physiological  principles.  This  order  should  be  maintained 
in  all  lessons.  A  great  variety  of  lessons  is  still  possible,  all  following  this 
general  arrangement.  The  figures  following  each  exercise  are  the  counts 
given  to  each.  The  number  of  counts  may  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances. 
Commands  should  l>e  imperative.  Accent  the  last  word  of  command,  as: 
Arms  up^  or  Raise  the  arms  on  counts.  Begin, 

2.  Position.  The  teacher  should  insist  on  a  good  position,  chest  raised, 
hips  well  back,  weight  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  These  are  the  important 
points  in  standing.  Care  should  be  taken  to  seat  the  pupils  properly.  A 
few  minutes  daily  work  in  calisthenics  can  not  be  expected  to  overcome  the 
bad  effects  of  a  faulty  position  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

3.  Dress.  The  dress  must  be  loose  fitting  to  give  opportunity  for 
growth  and  movement. 

4.  Manuals.  These  are  abundant.  Care  should  be  taken  to  procure 
something  simple  and  logical .  Proceed  slowly  to  movements  a  little  more 
complex  as  your  pupils  and  yourself  become  better  prepared  for  them . 
Jessie  E.  Bancroft's  "Freehand  Gymnastics"  and  *' Sight  apparatus 
Gymnastics'*  are  excellent  for  grade  teachers.  From  the  simple  move- 
ments described  and  illustrated  in  W.  G.  Anderson's  "Gymnastic  Nomen- 
clature" combinations  of  any  desired  complexity  can  be  built. 

5.  Calisthenics  may  become  dry  and  uninteresting.  Rely  on  them  only 
as  an  alternative  with  out  of  door  exercises  frequently.  Become  interested 
yourself  and  your  interest  will  be  communicated  to  your  pupils. 

(b)  Out  door  exercise; 

1.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  gymnastics  can  ever  take  the  place  of 
outdoor  exercise.  Play  is  all  important  for  the  young  child.  He  is  only 
happy  when  active,  and  his  activity  is  most  beneficial  when  it  is  of  the  spon- 
taneous, involuntary  sort,  and  when  taken  out  of  doors. 

The  teacher  should  share  in  recreation.  She  may  supervise  and  even 
join  in  the  play  without  endangeting  her  dignity. 
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Finally,  we  do  not  contend  that  a  teacher  can  become  an  expert  instruc- 
tor of  gymnastics  in  a  few  months.  But  she  can  do  something  at  once; 
something  that  will  be  valuable  for  her  pupils  and  that  will  aid  her  in  her 
work  as  well.  Many  diflSculties  will  be  encountered  but  these  are  in  the  main 
more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  The  end  is  worthy  of  the 
most  painstaking  effort. 

GREEK  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

/.     Preliminary  Slatetftent. 

The  common  arrangement  of  high  school  courses  under  present  day  con- 
ditions, proposes,  as  most  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  varioas 
ends  in  view,  Latin  as  a  central  language  study,  to  be  continued  throughout 
the  four  years.  As  contributory  to  the  aims  of  high  school  training,  it  is 
also  proposed  to  offer  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  as  an  optional 
study  a  second  foreign  language.  This  language  may  be  Greek,  German  or 
French .  The  natural  tendency  will  be  to  select  a  modern  language  from 
this  optional  group  of  studies,  on  the  ground  that  as  one  ancient  language, 
Latin,  has  already  been  taken,  no  adequate  reason  can  l>e  assigned  for 
introducing  a  second  one  into  the  high  school  course.  The  decision  of  this 
matter  affirmatively  or  negatively  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  l)ear- 
ing  upon  the  individual  cases.  It  is  never  wise  to  assert  dogmatically  that 
Greek  should  or  should  not  be  taught  in  the  high  school.  If  taught  properly 
it  has  great  and  distinct  educational  value,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared 
in  defining  this  value  in  those  schools  where  an  option  is  offered  in  its  favor. 

//.     The  Justification  of  Greek, 

Greek  is  peculiarly  an  original  language  in  the  sense  that  it  stands  chron- 
ologically at  the  head  of  the  literary  languages  of  the  world,  and  contains  in 
itself  the  first  types  of  the  most  distinctive  and  fundamental  forms,  partic- 
ularly epic  and  lyric  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  and  artistic  prose  in  history, 
oratory  and  philosophy. 

These  are  not  imperfect  types  but.  compared  with  those  produced  in  sub- 
sequent times  in  the  most  cultivated  languages,  are  found  to  stand  as  models 
of  perlection  and  to  furnish  inspiration  for  much  of  the  great  literature  of 
the  world. 

The  history  of  what  is  distinctively  our  world  begins  with  the  people  who 
used  the  Greek  language.     The  r  ew  Testament  is  written  in  Greek. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  and  of  intellectual  freedorfi  is  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  in  these  respects  it  is  much  nearer  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
American  people  than  Latin.  Ip  these  respects  it  will  also  bear  scrutiny  in 
comparison  with  modern  languages. 

It  is  the  language  that  was  spoken  by  one  of  the  most  original  and 
creative  people  that  ever  lived  and  through  it  has  come  contributions  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the  modern  world. 

The  study  of  a  language  having  so  many 'claims  to  pre-eminence,  and 
having  in  it  so  much  that  is  fundamental,  has  a  distinct  value  from  a  peda- 
gogical point  of  view  which  ought  not  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  who 
insist  on  the  modern  or  scientific  spirit  in  education. 

It  may  be  well  in  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  well  marked  tendency  in  the  secondary  schools  to 
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study  one  ancient  and  one  modern  language  if  two  languages  are  offered . 
In  such  cases  Latin  is  almost  universally  chosen.  If  this  tendency  develops 
into  distinct  educational  policy,  then  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
one  ancient  language  should  be  Latin  rather  than  Greek ,  and  whether  the 
philogical  eminence  of  Latin  should  have  such  undue  weight  in  settling  a 
question  so  important  for  the  intellectual  life  of  coming  generations. 

///.     The  first  Requisite. 

The  first  requisite  for  successful  work  in  Greek  is  adequate  understanding 
of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  true  of 
every  subject;  it  is  pre-eminently  true  of  this.  Greek  must  secure  recogni- 
tion if  at  all,  by  its  own  intrinsic  me'rits.  Tae  indirect  and  incidental  sup- 
port that  Latin,  or  mathematics,  or  modern  languages,  or  science  has,  it 
does  not  have.  To  receive  attention  it  must  be  presented  by  some  one  who 
knows  something  of  its  real  value  and  vital  significance,  The  weary  road 
through  the  Greek  declension  and  conjugation  must  be  relieved  by  the  sys- 
tematic and  appreciative  understanding  of  the  teacher,  if  the  pupil  is  to  per- 
severe with  a  proper  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Immature  work  in  the  Greek 
class  room  will  destroy  interest  at  the  most  important  time.  The  teacher 
who  takes  a  class  through  one  year  of  Greek  study  without  giving  him  more 
glimpses  of  the  more  pleasing  prospects  beyond,  is  a  failure  as  a  teacher  of 
Greek. 

IV     Ttme  to  be  Devoted  to  Greek, 

Given  a  competent  teacher  the  consideration  of  second  importance  is  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  the  study.  The  course  of  study  proposed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Manual  assigns  the  second  language  to  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  If  any  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  secured  in  this  length  of  time, 
there  should  be  five  recitation  periods  a  week  of  not  less  than  forty-five  min- 
utes each.  Better  results  would  be  secured  in  a  one  hour  period.  In  two 
years  under  such  circumstances  a  properly  qualified  teacher  can  prepare  a 
pupil  for  admission  to  the  majority  of  our  colleges  and  to  all  of  them  with 
entrance  conditions  of  no  great  difficulty.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to 
"  cram  *'  or  *'  force,**  but  rather  there  should  be  a  normal  advance  according 
to  the  average  ability  of  the  class.  Any  college  would  prefer  a  pupil  "under 
conditions,**  because  less  than  the  full  requirement  had  been  completed, but 
with  intelligent  understanding  of  the  work  already  done,  to  one  hastily  and 
superficially  forced  over  a  larger  amount.  For  example,  it  is  more  desirable 
that  a  pupil  be  able  to  read  easy  Greek  readily  than  that  he  be  able  to  *'pass" 
on  the  speeches  of  Xenophon,  as  a  result  of  special  cramming.  The  only 
criterion  of  successful  work  is  the  actual  understanding  of  the  pupil. 

V.    Essentials  tor  Ability  to  Read  Greek, 

In  an  elementary  Greek  course  one  fundamental  object  should  be  con- 
stantly befoie  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  namely,  to  teach  his  pupils  to  read. 
Contributary  to  this  are  three  essentials:  1.  A  knowledge  of  inflectional 
forms;  2.  A  knowledge  of  words  Cvocabular> ,) ;  3.  A  knowledge  of  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  average  Greek  sentence  (syntax) .  These  three 
things  are  ** essentials**  only  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  reading  ability. 
Too  often  they  receive  the  predominant  share  of  the  attention,  while  the 
one  fundamental  aim  is  almost  lost  to  view. 
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VI,     Inflectional  Forms , 

The  constantly  recurring  inflectional  forms  should  be  thoroughly  mas- 
tered, gradually,  as  they  occur  in  the  lessons  and  paradigms.  As  far  as 
possible  this  work  should  be  correlated  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  Greek. 
Nothing  is  so  unpalatable  and  unprofitable  as  the  mere  memorizing  of  forms 
out  of  relation  to  any  vital  structure.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  insist  on 
this  haste  should  be  made  to  illustrate  the  functional  power  of  the  dead 
forms  by  copious  reading  and  writing  exercises.  Indiscriminate  memoriz- 
ing  of  forms  is  pernicious  and  will  defeat  its  own  end.  Nothing  said  in  this 
connection  is  to  be  construed  as  underrating  the  importance  of  knowing  the 
inflectional  forms.  This  knowledge  is-  fundamental,  but  the  memorizing  of 
forms  is  never  to  be  substituted  for  the  practical  understanding  which  comes 
only  through  work  with  the  Greek  sentence.  In  class  drill  care  should  be 
taken  to  discriminate  l>etween  common  forms  and  those  little  used. 

VII.     Vocabulary. 

The  acquiring  of  a  vocabulary  is  a  very  important  problem  and  it  should 
be  approached  in  a  rational  and  practical  manner.  To  commit  to  memory 
words  will  not  answer  the  requirements.  More  important  it  is  to  memorize 
words  in  their  relations  in  the  Greek  sentence  so  that  with  the  vocabulary 
there  may  come  to  the  learner  something  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
language.  In  the  Greek  lessons  a  large  majority  of  the  words  used  in  the 
Anabasis  should  become  very  familiar.  To  note  how  readily  this  may  be 
done  the  following  words  are  quoted  from  the  preface  of  a  well  known 
beginner's  book:  *  *In  the  eleven  lessons  one  hundred  and  sixiy-five  words 
are  used.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  are  nouns,  twenty-six  are  verbs. 
These  nouns  occur  in  the  Anabasis  over  thirty- five  hundred  times.  The 
verbs  occur  more  than  twenty-two  hundred  times.**  It  is  true  that  the 
Greek  vocabulary  is  very  copious,  but  one  may  read  the  language  with  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  ease  and  pleasure  with  a  comparatively  limited  stock  of 
words  at  command.  Reading  Greek  aloud  by  the  pupil,  listening  to  it  read 
by  the  teacher,  memorizing  sentences  and  select  passages,  oral  exercises 
varied  to  suit  the  circumstances,  retranslating,  written  exercises,  all  these 
devices  will  aid  in  acquiring  a  vocabulary,  but  none  of  them,  or  all  of 
them  together;  will  compensate  for  copious  reading  of  simple  Greek  prose. 

VIII,  Grammatical  Relations. 

The  third  point  to  be  emphasized,  a  knowledge  of  grammatical  relation, 
is  not  to  be  considered  apart  from  the  others,  but  is  to  be  carefully  united 
with  them,  in  such  a  way  that  gradually  the  essential  principles  become 
well  fixed  in  mind:  Reviews  should  be  frequent,  and  attention  should  be 
constantly  called  to  passages  already  passed  over  in  which  there  are  points 
aflFording  comparison  with  those  in  current  excercises. 

IX,  Greek  Prose  Composition , 

An  invaluable  help  in  all  the  points  mentioned  is  Greek  composition  used 
constantly  and  judiciously.  No  definite  rules  can  be  given  as  to  the  best 
plan  for  conducting  this  exercise.  If  there  is  sufficient  blackboard  space  a 
few  illustrative  exercises  Inight  be  put  upon  the  board  each  day  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  lesson .     This  will  often  prove  better  than  a  set  exercise  once  a 
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week  even  after  the  pupil  has  laid  aside  the  first  book  for  the  Anabasis.  It 
has  less  the  appearance  of  a  **grind**  and  will,  if  rightly  conducted, 
contribute  most  effectively  toward  the  mastery  of  the  work  in  hand. 
Oral  and  written  exercises  in  retranslation  should  be  frequent.  Impromptu 
exercises  are  likely  to  be  more  helpful  than  those  prepared  outside  of  the 
class,  because  they  exercise  to  a  greater  degree  the  pupil's  mental  independ- 
eDce  and  remove  the  possibility  of  reliance  upon  others. 

X,  Sight  Reading, 

Sight  reading  should  be  provided  from  the  beginning,  and  should  be 
practiced  even  if  there  are  but  a  few  moments  for  it.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  teacher  so  well  get  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  student 
and  in  no  other  way  will  the  student  himself  learn  so  well  to  make 
practical  application  of  the  facts  and  principles  which  he  is  acquiring  so 
rapidly.  In  all  tests  and  examinations  passages  previously  unseen  should  be 
chiefly  used,  .so  that  the  student  may  learn  at  once  that  an  independent 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  the  aim  in  view,  rather  than  a  superficial  ability  to 
read  a  certain  number  of  pages  of  a  g^ven  text. 

XI,  Reading  Books , 

A  reading  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable moment.  Fortunately  the  best  elementary  books  now  introduce  con- 
nected reading  exercises  from  the  first .  Among  such  books  are  White's  First 
Greek  Book  (Ginn  &  Company)  and  Forman's  Greek  Lessons  (Harper  Com- 
pany).   Moss'  First  Greek  Reader  is  an  excellent  book  for  high  school  use. 

XII,  The  Anabasis. 

The  Anabasis  should  be  introduced  as  early  in  the  course  as  possible. 
After  this  is  done  a  part  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of 
the  text,  and  a  part  of  it  to  more  rapid  reading.  About  two  books  should  be 
subjected  to  careful  analysis  and  study.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  read 
at  least  two  books  more  rapidly.  The  two  methods  should  be  used  in  con- 
janction  so  that  the  tedium  of  the  slower  process  may  be  constantly  relieved 
by  the  foretaste  given  by  the  more  rapid  reading,  of  the  real  end  in  view. 
The  teacher  can  often  gain  much  time  and  create  great  enthusiasm  for  this 
work  by  suggesting  in  advance  the  solution  of  some  of  the  more  troublesome 
difficulties. 

XIII,  Homer, 

The  last  part  of  the  second  year  may  be  profitably  devoted  to  Homer, 
provided  the  work  of  the  preceding  year  and  a  half  has  secured  in  reasonable 
degree  the  desired  results.  Under  the  direction  of  a  skillful  teacher  at  least 
two  books  of  Homer  may  be  studied  and  the  student  given  something  of  an 
insight  into  the  real  greatness  and  lasting  value  of  the  Greek  epic.  If  this 
be  done  the  enlargement  of  view  that  will  accrue  to  him  as  a  consequence 
will  be  an  adequate  compensation  for  any  labor  that  may  have  been  bestowed 
npon  Greek,  and  in  the  life  of  any  youth  of  average  ability  it  will  prove  a 
practical  thing,  whether  he  continues  his  work  as  a  student  or  not. 
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CONCERNING  ACCRBDITBD  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

/.  Rules  Governing  tfte  Accrediting  of  High  Schools . 
High  schools  meeting  the  following  conditions  may,  on  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee on  secondary  school  relations,  representing  the  college  department 
of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  be  accredited  as  affording  their 
graduates  full  preparation  for  one  or  more  college  courses;  and  graduates  of 
such  schools  will  be  admitted  without  conditions  or  examinations  (except  in 
certain  subjects,  e.  g  English,  as  provided  in  the  catalogues  of  the  several 
colleges)  to  such  college  courses  of  study  as  their  high  school  studies  have 
prepared  them  to  enter;  provided  they  present  certificates  signed  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  specifying  ia 
detail  the  amount  and  character  of  their  preparatory  work,  as  shown  by  the 
branches  of  study  pursued,  the  length  of  time  spent  upon  each,  the  ground 
covered  in  each,  the  text-books  used,  and  the  average  standing  attained,  and 
specifically  recommending  the  applicant  as  of  good  moral  character,  studi- 
ous habits,  and,  judging  from  the  previous  records,  able  to  carry  on  college 
work  successfully. 

1.  The  course  of  study  must  be  not  less  than  four  years  of  thirty-six 
weeks  each  in  length ,  following  an  elementary  course  no  less  than  eight  (8) 
years  of  thirty- six  weeks  each  in  length. 

2.  The  course  of  study  must  require  of  each  pupil  not  more  than  four 
recitations  daily. 

3.  The  entire  time  of  at  least  three  teachers  must  be  given  to  instruc- 
tion in  high  school  branches. 

4.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  character  of  the  text- 
books used  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  on  secondary'  school  rela- 
tions. The  present  officers  of  this  committee  are:  Chairman,  President  J. 
H.  T.  Main,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  secretary,  Prof.  Thomas  Nicholson,  Mount 
Vernon,  Iowa.  The  names  of  the  committee  in  full  will  be  found  each  year 
in  the  report  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  college  department. 

5.  Schools  seeking  considerable  credit  in  science  must  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  do  successful  laboratory  work . 

6.  Schools  seeking  considerable  credit  in  history  and  English  must  give, 
evidence  of  a  special  library  equipment  for  teaching  these  branches. 

High  schools  maintaining  courses  of  study  less  than  four  years  in  lengthy 
and  employing  less  than  three  teachers,  may  by  vote  of  the  committee  on 
secondary  school  relations,  be  accredited  as  affording  their  graduates  par- 
tial preparation  for  one  or  more  college  courses,  provided  they  meet  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  The  course  of  study  must  be  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  year  of 
thirty -six  weeks  in  length ,  following  an  elementary  course  of  not  less  than 
eight  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each  in  length. 

2.  The  course  of  study  must  require  of  each  pupil  not  more  than  four 
recitations  daily. 

3.  The  entire  time  of  at  least  two  teachers  for  a  three-year  course,  the 
entire  time  of  at  least  one  teacher  with  half  time  of  another  teacher  for  a 
two-year  coMTSj^ ^  and  the  entire  time  of  at  least  one  teacher  for  a  one-year 
course,  must  be  given  to  instruction  in  high  school  branches. 

4.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  given  and  the  character  of  the  text- 
books used  must  be  approved  by  the  committee  on  secondary  school  rela- 
tions. 
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5.  Schools  seeking  considerable  credit  in  science  must  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  do  successful  laboratory  work . 

6.  Schools  seeking  considerable  credit  in  history  and  English  must  give 
evidence  of  a  special  library  equipment  for  teaching  these  branches. 

Private  academies »  seminaries,  normal  schools,  or  other  secondary  schools, 
meeting  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  or  their  equivalent,  may  be  accepted 
on  the  same  basis  as  high  schools. 

The  colleges  composing  the  college  department  of  the  state  association 
are:  the  State  university;  Cornell;  Iowa  college  (Grinnell);  State 
agricultural  college,  (Ames);  Upper  Iowa  university;  lowaWesleyan  (Mount 
Pleasant);  Parsons;  Penn;  Drake;  Western;  Des  Moines  college;  Luther, 
Simpson;  Tabor;  Coe. 

These  have  uniform  entrance  requirements,  with  very  slight  exceptions » 
Every  school  on  the  accredited  list  can  thus  enter  its  students  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  courses  of  each  of  these  institutions. 

//.     How  a  High  School  May  Become  Accredited, 

1.  Either  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
or  an  officer  of  the  board  of  education,  may  make  application  that  a  high 
school  be  accredited . 

2.  Either  should  write  for  the  necessary  application  and  report  blank  to 
the  secretary  of  the  committee  on  secondary  school  relations,  or  to  the 
professor  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  of  the  state  university ,  who  is 
also  the  official  recorder  of  the  committe  on  secondary  school  relations 
representing  the  college  department.  The  present  secretary  of  the  committee 
is  Prof.  Thomas  Nicholson,  Cornell  college.  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

3.  This  blank  should  be  signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education ,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  principal  of  the 
high  school.  Pull  and  detailed  information  concerning  the  teachers,  pupils,, 
and  material  equipment  of  the  high  school  should  be  given,  according  to  the 
outlines  given  in  the  blank . 

4.  This  application  and  report  should  be  forwarded  to  the  professor  of 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  state  university  of  Iowa,  or  to  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  on  secondary  school  relations,  as  under  2  above. 

5.  There  should  be  forwarded  along  with  the  application  and  report  two 
copies  of  the  high  school  courses  of  study,  corrected  to  date. 

6.  An  analysis  of  the  courses  of  study  will  be  made  in  the  office  of  the 
official  recorder  of  the  committee  on  secondary  school  relations,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  their  relation  to  the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to 
college;  and  a  copy  of  the  analysis  will  be  seat  to  the  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal at  once. 

7.  After  the  high  school  shall  have  been  duly  inspected,  and  after  the 
inspector's  report,  together  with  the  analysis  of  the  courses  of  study,  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  committee  on  secondary  school  relations,  the 
committee  will  accredit  the  school,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  conditions 
required  shall  have  been  met. 

8.  The  committee  desires  to  receive  annually  from  accredited  schools  full 
reports  as  to  teachers,  pupils,  courses  of  study,  and  material  equipment  in 
text- books,  library,  apparatus,  and  buildings,  and  to  this  end  report  blanks 
will  be  sent  to  each  accredited  school  each  year  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
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-the  school  year,  from  the  recorder's  oflSce  at  the  State  University.  Further 
inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention,  as  will  also  any  correspondence 
relating  to  possible  changes  in  or  adjustment  of  courses  of  study  looking 
toward  the  accrediting  of  any  given  school  if  the  correspondence  is  directed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  secondary  schools.  Prof.  J.  H.  T. 
Main,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  the  secretary  of  said  committee.  Prof. 
Thomas  Nicholson,  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  or  to  the  Profes- 
•sor  of  Pedagogy  of  the  State  University,  Iowa  City. 
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TABULATION  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY  OF  THE  HiGH  SCHOOLS 

ACCREDITED  TO  THE  COLLEGES  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  I.  S.  T.  A.,  I9OO. 

The  Committee  herewith  presents  its  report  for  the  year  1900. 
The  schools  named  in  Group  i  below  are  accredited  as  making 
preparation  for  entrance  to  college  in  one  or  more  courses.  The 
Committee  calls  the  special  attention  of  registrars  and  college 
faculties  to  the  following  points: 

READ  CAREFULLY. 

1.  Notice  that  all  the  schools  in  Group  1  do  not  have  courses  admittinsr 
to  all  the  college  courses.  Some  schools  have  «vork  sufficient  to  admit  them 
only  to  the  Scientific  or  Letters  course  and  by  reason  of  having  less  than  the 
required  language  their  students  are  admitted  to  the  Classical  and  Philo- 
sophical courses  with  language  conditions. 

2.  Note  that  it  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  for  schools  to  graduate  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  less  than  the  course  laid  down  on  paper  and 
submitted  to  the  Committee. 

3.  In  view  of  these  facts  let  registrars  note  the  following  clause  from 
the  report  of  this  Committee  which  has  twice  been  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  College  Department  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association:  *  *A  tnere  ceflif- 
icaie  of  graduation  is  not  to  be  received  by  any  college  as  proof  that  the  student 
has  completed  all  the  studies  of  the  course.  If  this  be  presented  there  must 
also  be  shown,  in  addition ,  a  detailed  statetnent  signed  by  the  principal 
or  other  trustworthy  officer ,  of  the  work  actually  done,  including  the  texts 
studied,  the  time  spent  upon  each  subject,  the  grades  received,  and  other 
proper  information .^'  Will  registrars  be  particular  to  observe  this  rule. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  furnishing  full  tabulation.  Compare  certificates  pre- 
sented to  you  with  the  work  here  detailed  as  that  upon  which  the  school  was- 
accredited.  Please  report  promptly  to  the  Committee  any  schools  whose 
students  are  found  to  come  with  certificates  of  graduation  and  yet  with 
detailed  statements  of  work  which  show  that  the  full  course  is  not  taught  or 
required.  Do  not  admit  any  pupil  to  the  Freshman  class  simply  because  the 
name  of  the  school  from  which  he  comes  appears  on  the  accredited  list.  The 
laborious  work  of  making  the  tabulation  herewith  presented  and  the  expense 
of  printing  it  is  all  undertaken  that  you  may  have  .exact  data  on  which  to- 
check  up  these  things  and  thus  protect  yourself. 
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4.  Note  that  the  tabulation  in  the  first  set  of  studies  shows  the  amount 
of  time  actually  spent  in  the  high  school  on  each  subject.  That  in  the  second 
or  last  set  of  columns  shows  the  amount  of  credit  actually  given  for  this 
work.  The  difference  arises  from  such  causes  as  spending  more  time  thaa 
is  necessary  on  a  subject: — for  instance,  two  full  years  on  Algeora  when  the 
work  covered  is  only  that  which  should  be  done  in  one  and  one-half  years; 
having  work  in  some  of  the  subjects  which  properly  belongs  to  the  gram- 
mar grades,  having  superfluous  work  not  considered  by  the  persons  who 
visited  the  school  and  by  the  detailed  statements  of  work  furnished  to  the 
Committee  by  the  principal  or  school  board  as  of  strictly  high  school  grade 
or  character. 

5.  Please  keep  a  record  of  the  schools  whose  students  frequently  fail  in 
the  advanced  work  to  which  they  are  admitted.  Have  the  kindness  to  re- 
port promptly  to  the  Committee  schools  from  whom  you  receive  any  consid- 
erable number  of  students  manifestly  weak  in  scholarship.  Should  you  find 
that  the  school  at  "A*'  continually  sends  you  students  deficient  in  Latin  or 
in  Mathematics  or  particularly  in  English,  you  should  confidentially  put  the 
Committee  in  possession  of  the  facts  and  the  particular  points  of  weakness 
discovered,  that  the  school  may  be  informed  of  its  deficiency  and  required  to 
strengthen  the  weak  places.  It  is  the  purpose  to  drop  such  schools  from  the 
list,  if  they  do  not  improve  after  a  sufficient  time  has  been  given  for  said 
improvement. 

6.  It  has  been  suggested  that  since  many  schools  fill  their  courses  by 
allowing  students  to  do  the  last  year  of  Latin,  outside  of  school,  reciting 
once  a  week  to  the  principal;  in  some  cases  studying  up  the  work  in  absentia 
and  passing  it  by  examination;  and  other  such  devices;  as  far  as  possible 
class  officers  should  ascertain  when  the  student  presents  himself,  how  much 
of  his  work  has  been  done  in  actual  bona  fide  class  work ,  and  where  all  the 
work  has  not  been  thus  performed,  a  special  minute  should  be  made  and  the 
record  of  said  student  scrutinized  with  special  care.  Failures  following  such 
work  should  promptly  relegate  the  student  for  review  in  these  branches  and 
such  failures  should  be  reported  to  the  Committer?  that  the  schools  may  be 
informed  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing  proper  teaching  force  in  such  depart- 
ments or  withdrawing  from  our  accredited  list.     . 

7.  Any  other  points  discovered  by  class  officers  which  would  be  of  value 
to  the  Committee  should  be  reported.  All  suggestions  will  be  thankfully 
received.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  all 
parties  concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  colleges  on  the  one 
hand  and  aid  the  high  schools  to  come  up  to  the  proper  standard  on  the 
other. 

8.  In  column,  **No.  of  recitations  daily,"  the  range  is  from  3J^  to4>^. 
The  fractions  could  not  be  inserted  in  the  column. 

The  work  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee: 

Charles  O.  Denny,  Chairman, 

Thomas  Nicholson,  Secretary, 
J.  J.  McConnell,  R.  C.  Hughes. 

W.  A.  Heidel,  for  J.  H.  T.  Main,  Charles  Eldred  Shelton. 
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REPORTS  FROM  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE   EDUCATIONAL   OUTLOOK. 

In  order  that  we  might  set  forth  the  educational  work  of  each 
county,  the  opening  year  of  the  new  century,  a  request  was  made 
to  the  county  superintendents  for  a  statement  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  words  embodying  remarks  on  supervision,  institutes, 
associations,  course  of  study,  teachers,  libraries,  consolidation*of 
districts,  educational  needs,  and  other  topics. 

Of  the  ninety-nine  county  superintendents,  sixty-six  submitted 
articles. 

Remarks  on  **  Consolidation  **  have  been  omitted  here,  since 
the  subject  is  covered  elsewhere  in  this  report. 


ALLAMAKEE. 

L.  BELLS,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

One  of  the  g^reatest  educational  needs  of  our  county  is  some  means  of 
securing  a  more  general  attendance  in  the  rural  schools.  This  lack  of 
attendance  defeats,  in  a  measure,  the  very  object  for  which  our  public 
schools  are  maintained.  I  am  convinced  that  consolidation  of  the  township 
into  one  or  two  schools  is  the  remedy  for  this  great  need . 

Another  great  need  is,  better  qualified  teachers  in  the  science  of  teach- 
ing. The  time  has  come  when  every  teacher  should  be  trained  for  his  work 
before  being  licensed  to  teach.     This  fact  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  argument. 

Our  normal  institutes  furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  training  teachers, 
but  the  time  is  too  short  to  accomplish  much.  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
great  advancement  in  our  system  of  normal  institute  work.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  county  superintendent  when  the  first  teachers*  institute  was 
held  in  this  county,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  progress  from  no  sys- 
tem until  at  present  they  have  become  a  source  of  inspiration  to  our  teachers 
as  well  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  great  state  of  Iowa  will  soon  realize  the  injustice 
of  requiring  the  poorly  paid  teachers  of  the  state  to  bear  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  institute  fund. 

Our  sister  state — Minnesota — generously  lifts  this,  and  pay^  the  entire 
expenses  of  a  four  weeks'  session  annually. 

We  hope  the  angel  of  justice  and  mercy  may  lead  cur  legislators  to  act 
more  generously  in  the  support  of  normal  institutes. 
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I  highly  commend  the  plan  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  fur- 
nishing the  course  of  study  for  the  rural  schools.  It  is  an  excellent  means  of 
unifying  the  school  work,  and  at  the  same  time  aiding  the  teacher  to 
accomplish  the  most  effective  work  in  the  least  time. 


AUDUBON. 

ARTHUR  FABQUHAR,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Under  the  New  Library  Law  libraries  have  been  established  in  all  of  the 
townships  but  one  in  the  county.  Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
libraries  and  reports  from  the  teachers  show  that  the  books  are  being  largely 
read  by  the  children  of  the  county.  Good  book-cases  have  been  placed  in 
some  of  the  schools  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  supply  them  all  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Revised  Course  of  Study  has  been  placed  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
county,  and  is  being  followed  as  closely  as  possible  by  the  majority  of  the 
teachers. 

In  the  past  year  Teachers*  Associations  have  been  held  in  the  center 
schoolhouses  in  the  different  townships  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
School  officers  and  patrons  of  the  schools v have  attended  these  meetings  and 
better  results  have  been  obtained  than  by  holding  the  meetings  in  the  towns 
of  the  county. 

The  greatest  needs  of  the  schools  are  more  teachers  who  are  thoroughly 
prepared  for  their  work.  These  can  only  be  obtained  by  paying  salaries 
that  will  enable  the  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  and  be  an  incentive  to 
make  teaching  a  life  work,  instead  of  teaching  only  long  enough  to  secure 
something  else  that  is  more  profitable.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  experienced 
teachers  quit  the  work  each  year  and  their  places  must  be  filled  by  those 
who  have  had  no  experience  and  little  or  no  preparation  for  teaching. 


BENTON. 

A.    K.   RIFE,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

We,  in  Benton  county,  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,  have  been 
very  active  in  the  endeavor  to  raise  the  educational  sentiment,  to  secure 
a  more  proficient  classification  of  the  rural  schools,  to  give  the  rural 
schools  a  better  supervision ,  to  raise  the  teaching  force,  and  in  general  to 
improve  our  system  of  public  instruction .  In  this  endeavor  we  have  been  in 
a  very  marked  degree,  successful. 

First,  we  inaugurated  the  interest  of  the  teachers  by  organizing  a  *  'Teach- 
ers'Association  of  the  county**  and  held  monthly  educational  meetings  in 
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each  of  the  ten  districts  into  which  the  county  is  divided.  These  meeting* 
were  the  means  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the  district  officers  and  the  patrons. 
These  additional  interests  were  the  occasions  which  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  a  round  table  discussion  of  all  points  of  discord  and  the  many  petty 
annoyances  that  enter  all  school  work.  These  discussions  threw  much  hght 
on  the  subject  of  education  and  all  were  filled  with  an  inspiration  to  go  at  the 
work  with  n^ore  earnestness  than  ever  before.  In  this  way  we  demonstrated 
the  meaning  of  the  oft  repeated  maxim,  ''United  we  stand,"  as  never 
before  realized .  We  have  not  only  stood  but  have  made  great  strides  in  an 
upward  progress  of  the  educational  sentiment  in  Benton  county .  And  now 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  county  is  to  have  the  pupils 
of  the  rural  schools  complete  the  public  school  course.  It  is  done  in  this 
manner:  When  pupils  finish  the  common  school  course,  or  the  first  eight 
years  of  the  public  school  course  they  are  expected  to  take  an  examination 
prepared  and  given  by  the  County  Superintendent.  All  pupils  who  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  are  granted  a  common  school  diploma.  This 
diploma  entitles  the  pupils  to  enter  the  high  schools  of  the  county.  In  this 
way  pupils  are  enabled  to  complete  thepublic  school  course. 

We  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  results  of  our  efforts  to  secure  a 
better  classification  of  the  rural  schools .  Now  at  the  close  of  each  term  of  school 
aclassificati(»n  report  taken  from  the  classiffcation  register  is  sent  to  the  County 
Superintendent  that  he  may  be  able  to  know  something  of  the  classificatk)0 
of  every  school  in  the  county.  These  reports  have  been  verified  by  both  the 
approval  of  the  sub-director  and  the  County  Superintendent  in  his  tour  of 
inspection  and  visitation.  This  betterment  of  the  classification  of  our  schools 
has  aided  very  materially  in  imparting  knowledge  in  a  more  .systematic  and 
thorough  manner.  The  time  is  now  here  when  the  school  is  classified  and 
every  teacher  is  following,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  course  of  study  as  found 
in  the  hand-book  for  Iowa  schools. 

The  Superintendent  has  personally  inspected  the  work  done  in  each 
school  once  a  year  and  in  many  of  the  schools  two  or  three  times  within  a 
year.  This  personal  contact  with  the  teachers  enabled  the  superintendent 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  teachers  in  a  direct  way  that  a  school  to  be 
well  taught  must  be  well  governed;  must  have  a  careful  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  study  and  recitation  hours;  have  a  definite  plan;  keep  the 
pupils  pleasantly  and  busily  employed  with  work;  and  provide  instruction  as 
well  as  training  in  habits  of  care  and  industry. 

Our  teachers  are  better  equipped  to  take  up  the  very  important  work  of 
instructing  the  young.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  and  many  more  have  attended  this  excellent  school  for  teachers  two 
or  three  terms.  The  teachers  of  this  county  realize  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
give  this  work  their  best  efforts,  which  they  are  doing  in  an  admirable  man' 
ner.  We  realize  that  it  is  in  the  educational  world  as  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial,  demands  are  enlarging,  therefore  greater  educational  facilities 
are  needed  to  supply  this  greater  demand.  Teachers,  school  oflficers  and 
patrons  have  done  nobly  in  keeping  the  wheels  of  progress  turning  in  the 
great  and  mighty  factory  of  mental  and  moral  instruction. 
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BLACK  HAWK. 

C.  K.  MOORE,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  educational  outlook  in  Black  Hawk  county  is  in  keeping  with  the 
development  of  other  lines  of  progress.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
caases  of  this  development,  and  are  indicative  of  its  progress  in  the  future. 
Black  Hawk  county  contains  within  her  borders  one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional centers  of  Iowa.  In  a  measure,  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  belongs 
to  the  entire  state,  yet  its  inception  is  due  to  the  pluck  and  energy  of  the 
citiiens  of  Black  Hawk  county,  who  point  with  pride  to  its  growth  and 
development.  With  its  faculty  of  fifty-one  members  and  a  student  body  of 
two  thousand  seventeen,  not  counting  students  enrolled  in  the  preparatory 
and  training  school,  the  State  Normal  School  wields  a  power  and  an  influ- 
ence in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  county  and  state  that  cannot  be 
estimated . 

There  are  four  accredited  high  schools  in  the  county  enrolling  over  eight 
hundred  students.  Eighty-six  students  graduated  from  these  high  schools 
in  the  year  ending  June  12th,  1901.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  in  the 
year  1900  there  were  ninety-two  high  school  graduates  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Black  Hawk  county,  to  show  the  appreciation  by  the  public,  of 
the  work  done  in  the  high  schools.  Many  of  these  high  school  graduates 
are  inspired  by  their  course  of  training  in  the  high  school ,  to  continue  their 
studies  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  There  are  eighty-seven  rooms 
in  the  graded  schools  of  the  county,  enrolling  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty- nine  pupils,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  rural  schools  enrolling 
six  thousand  and  three  pupils.  The  average  term  of  school  per  year  in  the 
county  is  eight  and  one- tenth  months.  Many  of  the  rural  schools  are  well 
equipped  with  all  the  modern  apparatus  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  suc- 
cessful school.  The  county  normal  institute  is  a  strong  factor  in  building 
op  a  successful  corps  of  rural  school  teachers .  The  attendance  for  the  year 
1901  was  one  hundred  eighty-eight.  The  institute  is  divided  into  four 
divisions.  Both  academic  and  inspirational  work  is  done.  All  were  unan- 
imous in  their  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  training  and  help  received.  The 
summer  schools  at  the  state  normal  school  and  the  Waterloo  business 
college  do  most  excellent  work  for  the  teachers  of  Black  Hawk  county. 

Libraries  are  being  established  in  every  school.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  books  in  the  libraries  of  the  county  for  the  year  1901  was  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  volumes. 

A  course  of  study  is  followed  in  the  rural  schools  and  pupils  graduating 
therefrom  receive  a  diploma  from  the  county  superintendent . 

The  educational  motto  for  Black  Hawk  county  is,  "onward  and 
npward." 


BUCHANAN. 

B.    C.    LILLIB,    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  children  of  the  country  are  entitled  to  the  same  educational  advan- 
tages as  the  children  of  the  city,  and  the  community  that  fails  to  give  them 
is  assuming  a  fearful  responsibility. 
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I  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  weaknesses  of  the  rural  school  but  I 
wish  that  you  could  bear  and  feel  and  see  and  know  what  any  conscientioas 
county  superintendent  has  felt  and  known.  I  wish  that  you  could  under- 
stand how  ill  prepared  are  a  large  percentage  of  our  rural  school  teachers. 
I  wish  you  could  understand  how  large  a  percentage  of  our  rural  school 
pupils  are  not  students,  for  we  do  not  want  our  schools  to  make  scholars  so 
much  as  we  want  them  to  make  students,  students  who  have  had  aroused  in 
them  the  desire  for,  and  the  power  to  acquire,  knowledge. 

I  believe  in  managing  school  affairs,  with  the  least  possible  friction 
consistent  with  business  principles,  but  when  it  comes  to  allowing  glarihg 
defects  to  endure  for  fear  of  displeasing  some  one ;  I  say,  never!  It  is  our 
duty  to  go  out  amongst  the  people  and  tell  them  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth;  preach  the  doctrine  of  better  schools;  expose  their 
weaknesses,  appeal  to  the  judgment;  drive  out  the  demons  of  selfishness  and 
prejudice  that  have  blinded  the  parents  to  the  rights  and  needs  of  their 
children;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  people  demand'better  schools;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  the  boards  of  directors  demand  better  teachers,  and 
pay  salaries  commensurate  with  their  earning  capacity. 

When  I  visit  some  of  the  rural  schools,  and  see  the  teachers  at  work,  I 
feel  like  crying,  **Lord,  Lord,  be  merciful!**  and  still  I  am  powerless  to 
remedy  the  fault,  for  these  poor  teachers  are  licensed,  simply  because  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  find  enough  good  ones.  The  cause  is  clear;  it  is  a 
stern  fact  that  salaries  paid  will  not  warrant  the  expense  of  a  thorough 
training.  It  is  far  back  we  must  look  for  the  beginning  of  our  troubles. 
The  electors  fail  to  realize  their  responsibility,  when  they  choose  school 
officers;  and  school  officers  fail  to  realize  their  responsibility  when  they 
choose  teachers.  They  fail  to  distinguish  the  difference  in  value  between 
good  work  and  poor  work;  in  fact,  success  is  often  condemned,  and  failure 
rewarded.  Oh!  that  I  could  impress  upon  their  minds  the  true  picture  of 
an  ideal  teacher,  with  a  realization  of  her  true  worth;  this,  I  believe,  would 
cause  them  to  demand  a  better  class  of  teachers  and  begin  to  search  for  a 
way  to  manage  school  affairs  which  would  enable  them  without  burden- 
some taxation  to  pay  salaries  that  would  warrant  thorough  preparation  for 
the  work .  The  loose  business  methods  of  a  majority  of  school  boards  is 
responsible  for  their  inability  to  pay  decent  salaries  because  of  the  unwarranted 
continuence  of  schools  with  small  attendance.  By  giving  at  least  thirty  pupils 
to  a  teacher  the  average  county  could  get  along  with  one-half  the  number 
of  teachers  required  at  present,  and  would  thus  be  enabled  to  pay  much 
better  salaries  and  give  better  results. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  place  in  Iowa  where  it  is  impossible  to  assemble 
thirty  pupils,  and  I  know  there  are  hundreds  of  places  where  enough  can  be 
assembled  to  organize  a  good  graded  school.  This  means  better  salaries, 
longer  recitations,  and  thorough  work.  A  township  governed  by  three 
directors  elected  at  large,  will  hasten  this  movement.  On  account  of  its 
environment  the  country  graded  school  is  the  ideal  one;  we  must  convince 
the  people  of  this  fact,  and  then  they  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  transporting  pupils  instead  of  working  to  put  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  movement.  I  would  send  a  message  to  the  farmers  of  Iowa 
to  give  the  boys  and  g^rls  the  educational  advantages  to  which  they  arc 
entitled .     Bring  graded  and  high   schools  within  the  reach  of  the  home  of 
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every  Iowa  child  so  that  they  can  secure  a  good  education  and  still  be  sur- 
rounded by  home  influences  and  thus  avoid  needless  temptation. 


BUENA  VISTA. 

J.    B.    DUVKEB,  COUNTY  SUPERINTKNDKNT. 

While  a  condition  of  healthy  growth  prevails  in  the  schools  of  Buena 
Vista  county,  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  better  teachers, 
better  school  houses,  and  better  equipment.  The  present  system  of  super- 
vision is  very  defective,  leaving  as  it  does  the  entire  responsibility  to  the 
county  superintendent,  whose  time  must  be  largely  occupied  with  office  work. 

The  two  or  three  visits  a  year  which  he  is  able  to  give  each  school  hardly 
deserves  the  name  of  supervision . 

Considerable  progress  toward  a  better  public  sentiment  has  been  made  in 
the  rural  districts  by  educational  meetings.  At  these  meetings  are  discussed 
such  subjects  as  "School  Room  Ventilation,''  '  'Co-operation  of  Parent  and 
Teacher,**  *  'Proper  Lighting  and  Heating  of  the  School  Room,"  etc.  As 
these  meetings  are  very  generally  attended  by  parents,  they  have  been  in- 
strumental in  removing  much  of  the  prejudice  and  suspicion  which  so  often 
exist  in  the  rural  districts  against  teachers  and  modem  methods. 

The  new  law  establishing  libraries  in  every  rural  school  is  working  satis* 
factorily.  While  the  amounts  appropriated  by  school  boards  have  been 
small  the  law  has  awakened  great  interest  among  teachers  and  patrons,  who 
have  raised  large  sums  of  money  by  means  of  ** sociables,**  "exhibitions,** 
and  private  donations— amounting  in  all  to  nearly  $2,000  during  the  last 
year.  Since  these  libraries  are  open  to  parents  as  well  as  pupils  they  will 
not  only  result  in  broader  methods  of  study,  but  will  have  an  elevating 
influence  on  the  entire  community. 

Buena  Vista  county  is  suffering  from  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  competent 
teachers.  The  remedy,  and  the  one  school  boards  are  slow  to  apply,  is  a 
general  advance  in  teachers  salaries.  This  would  enable  the  County  Super- 
intendent to  enforce  more  rigid  requirements  for  certificates,  as  it  would  call 
into  the  work  a  class  of  teachers  who  could  afford  to  make  teaching  a  pro- 
fession. At  present  with  the  great  majority,  teaching  is  a  mere  '  'stepping 
stone**  to  something  better  paid. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  better  enforcement  of  the  course  of 
study  prepared  by  the  state  department.  In  many  schools  the  multiplicity 
of  classes  resulting  from  a  loose  grading  of  the  pupils  makes  the  introduction 
of  better  methods  almost  impossible. 


BUTLER. 

H.   B.    AKIN,    COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDBNT. 

Butler  county  is  advancing  educationally,  steadily  but  slowly.   Among  the 
conditions  existing  which  prevent  a  more  rapid  advancement  may  be  men- 
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tioned  the  following:  A  lack  of  well  qualified  teachers,  a  lack  of  co-opera- 
tion between  teachers  and  patrons,  and  a  lack  of  interest  in  some  of  the 
schools  themselves,  on  account  of  the  small  and  irregular  attendance. 

Efforts  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  to  better  these  three  condi- 
tions. To  remedy  the  first,  a  county  summer  school  has  been  held  for  the 
past  three  years.  The  work  is  outlined  by  the  County  Superintendent  who 
has  general  oversight  of  the  work,  but  does  little  of  the  teaching.  The 
average  attendance  for  three  years  past  has  been  about  sixty-eight.  No 
special  inducement  is  held  out  to  teachers  to  attend  this  particular  school 
other  than  that  the  work  is  planned  to  suit  their  particular  needs,  and  that 
the  expense  is  not  so  great  as  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  review.  The  require- 
ments for  teachers'  certificates  are  gradually  being  raised,  and  teachers  who 
need  more  study  to  meet  those  requirements,  understanding  that  the  Nor- 
mal Institute  offers  little  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  examination ,  quite 
generally  take  advantage  of  the  summer  months  for  review  work,  and  we 
begin  to  see  marked  advancement.  Quite  a  number  attend  the  summer 
term  at  the  Iowa  State  Normal  at  Cedar  Palls.  To  secure  a  better  acquaint- 
ance and  co-operation  of  teacher  and  patron,  teachers  are  urged  to  visit 
patrons,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  environment  of  the  child,  to 
advertise  and  invite  inspection  of  their  work.  A  number  of  teachers  and 
patrons  meetings  have  been  held  and  subjects  of  interest  to  both  teachers 
and  patrons  have  been  discussed  and  we  believe  they  have  been  productive 
of  much  good.  Consolidation  of  districts,  it  would  seem,  is  the  remedy  for 
small  and  consequently  uninteresting  schools. 

The  Butler  County  Institute  is  well  attended,  usually  as  many  attend 
as  the  entire  number  of  teachers  required  for  the  whole  county.  The  work 
in  the  Institute  is  largely  professional.  The  schools  of  the  county  are  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  (146)  in  number;  eight  graded,  employing  forty-seven 
teashers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  rural.  The  county  is  organized 
for  association  purposes.  We  have  a  County  Association,  with  the  County 
Superintendent  as  chairman,  and  three  district  organizations.  Two  county 
and  five  or  six  district  meetings  are  held  each  year.  The  interest  manifested 
in  these  meetings  during  the  last  two  years  is  a  hopeful  sign.  A  year  ago 
much  prejudice  existed  in  rural  communities  against  the  library  law,  but  it 
has  been  largely  overcome  and  officers  do  not  need  much  urging  to  comply, 
another  hopeful  sign . 


CALHOUN. 

W.  R.  SANDY,  COUNTY  SUPBRINTENDBNT. 

Calhoun  county  maintains  135  rural  schools,  and  seven  town  or* city 
schools,  requiring  187  teachers  in  all.  There  are  6,070  persons  of  school 
age,  and  an  enrollment  of  5,010.  The  school  year. [averages  about  eight 
months,  being  divided  as  follows:  Two  months  fall,  four  months  winter, 
and  two  months  spring. 

We  have  the  township  plan  with  sub-districts,  there  being  no  rural  inde- 
pendent districts  in  the  county. 
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The  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  are  rather  low,  ranging 
from  $25  to  $35  per  month.     The  tendency  is  upward. 

The  requirements  for  certificates  are  being  gradually  raised;  this,  with  the 
advance  in  salaries,  is  causing  the  teachers  to  make  better  preparation. 
Institutes  are  held  annually,  generally  of  two  weeks  duration,  occasionally 
1  four  weeks  summer  school  is  held  just  preceding  institute.  The  attend- 
tnce  at  institute  and  summer  school  is  good.  Both  accademic  work  and 
methods  are  given . 

We  have  a  County  Teachers*  Association  which  meets  twice  each  year; 
we  also  have  an  occasional  district  meeting. 

About  three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  teachers  at  work,  in  the  county 
are  college  graduates,  nme  per  cent  normal  school  graduates,  thirty  percent 
high  school  graduates.  About  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county  are  women. 

The  state  course  of  study  is  used  in  most  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  county 
with  good  results. 

We  do  not  have  county  uniformity  of  text-books.  Each  school  corpora- 
tion adopts  books  for  its  own  use. 

Manson  and  Rockwell  City  have  free  text-books.  The  plan  seems  very 
satisfactory. 

About  one- fourth  of  the  rural  schools  have  good  libraries,  containing  from 
fifty  to  200  volumes;  the  remainder  have  small  libraries.  During  the  past 
year  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  libraries.  In  order  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  rural  school  libraries  a  generous  man  made  an  offer  to  donate 
$200  for  library  purposes,  to  be  given  in  prizes  consisting  of  a  $30  prize,  a 
$20,  and  fifteen  $10  prizes.  The  prizes  to  go  to  the  districts  that  raise  the 
greatest  amount  for  their  school  library,  no  school  to  receive  a  prize  unless 
they  raise  as  much  as  the  prize.  The  prizes  to  be  given  in  books,  selected 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  principals. 
As  a  result  of  this  offer  over  $800  was  raised.  This  amount,  together  with 
the  $200  prize  money,  and  $300  set  aside  by  the  school  townships,  has 
enabled  us  to  add  about  3,000  volumes  to  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  the 
past  year. 


CEDAR. 

AURORA  GOODALB,  COXJNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

One  of  the  educational  needs  of  this  county  is  co-operative  work  among 
the  schools.  Although  the  rural  schools  have  the  same  course  of  study  as  a 
basis,  each  works  almost  independently  of  all  the  others.  One  means  of 
correcting,  or  at  least  of  modifying  this,  is  for  teachers  to  meet  often  and 
interchange  ideas  and  plans. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  increase  the  interest  in 
onr  county  teachers'  association.  Practical  topics  were  chosen  and  papers 
and  discussions  have  been  interesting  and  helpful. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  President  MacLean  and  Dr.  Bolton,  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  for  the  excellent  lectures  delivered  before  the  association; 
also,  to  Professor  Harris,  of  Cornell  college,  for  the  pleasure  which  he  con- 
ferred by  his  recital. 
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Another  feature  of  the  teachers'  meetings  was  class  recitations  by  primary 
pupils,  conducted  by  their  teachers. 

In  order  to  give  teachers  an  opportunity  for  better  preparation  and  for 
improvement  in  methods  of  teaching,  a  three  weeks  session  of  the  Cedar 
County  Normal  Institute  was  held.  The  interest  was  good  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  close  and  there  was  excellent  work  done  by  instructors  and 
teachers. 

The  institute  was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  Pres.  H.  H. 
Seerley,  of  the  State  Normal  school,  for  three  addresses.  Superintendent 
S.  K.  Stevenson,  of  Iowa  City,  gave  a  lecture  that  was  instructive  and 
entertaining.-  Many  teachers  expressed  themselves  as  greatly  benefited  by 
the  institute. 

Of  late  the  thought  has  come  forcibly  that  the  summer  normal  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  present  needs. 

For  those  teachers  who  lack  preparation  in  the  subjects  which  they  are 
required  to  teach  the  session  is  too  short. 

To  those  who  have  given  years  to  the  work  of  teaching,  the  normal  is  an 
oft-repeated  story. 

Several  counties  have  one  week  in  the  spring  devoted  to  lectures  by  lead- 
ing educators. 

It  seems  that  it  would  be  a  wise  plan  to  let  this  one  week  stand  for  the 
institute  work  of  the  year.  Then  encourage  as  many  as  possible  to  attend  a 
good  summer  school. 

Many  teachers  now  attend  the  summer  school  instead  of  the  county  insti- 
tute, because  they  can  accomplish  so  much  more  at  the  former. 

Yet  their  non-attendance  weakens  the  institute  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  library  books  purchased  under  the  new  law  are  well  liked  by  the 
schools  that  have  them .  Not  all  of  the  distncts  have  as  yet  complied  with 
the  law. 

Parents  want  the  best  that  can  be  procured  for  their  children  and  when 
they  are  able  to  see  the  many  advantages  that  consolidation  offers,  they 
will  doubtless  take  steps  towards  centralizing  the  schools. 


CERRO  GORDO. 

p.  O.   COLB,  COUNTY  SUPBRINTENDHNT. 

The  essential  thing  in  a  school  and  to  make  a  school  is  the  teacher. 
Other  very  necessary  articles  for  the  equipment  may  be  missing  but  where 
you  find  a  true  teacher  at  the  head,  the  school  will  be  a  success;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  supply  the  school  room  with  all  the  latest  charts,  maps  and  helps 
that  could  be  asked,  replace  the  true  teacher  with  one  who  is  not  adapted  to 
the  work  and  you  will  find  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  teaching  school. 

The  teaching  force  of  Cerro  Gordo  county  is  quite  strong  for  it  is  com- 
posed largely  of  teachers  who  are  alive,  active  and  energetic. 

The  professional  spirit  is  manifest  to  quite  an  extent  in  some  instances 
and  good  interest  is  shown  in  educational  meetings. 

A  goodly  number  of  teachers  now  engaged  have  taken  special  training  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls,  and  many  others  are  at  present  in 
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attendance  there.  We  also  have  a  number  of  graduates  from  the  Nora 
Springs  Seminary  working  with  us. 

These  facts  with  many  other  things  show  a  decided  tendency  toward  self- 
improvement  and  a  desire  to  become  more  efficient  in  their  chosen  work. 
The  one  great  drawback  in  the  teaching  profession  is  the  constant  change  of 
teachers  from  year  to  year.  Among  two  hundred  applicants  for  certificates 
in  this  county  this  fall,  over  thirty  were  beginners  who  have  no  experience  or 
special  training  for  the  work  and  must  necessarily  go  out  to  experiment  upon 
the  innocent  youth.  And  it  must  needs  be  that  these  young  teachers  are 
given  work  for  nearly  the  same  number  of  experienced  teachers  of  the  past 
year  have  dropped  out  of  the  work;  therefore  the  places  must  be  filled  by 
aspiring  young  students. 

The  matter  of  consolidating  the  rural  schools  into  one  township  school 
has  not  been  agitated  sufficiently  to  effect  very  great  results  and  no  town- 
ship in  the  county  has  taken  a  vote  on  the  proposition  yet.  It  has  been 
discussed  some  recently  and  the  people  and  school  officers  now  are  begin- 
ning to  take  interest  in  the  question  and  talk  it  among  themselves.  Prom 
all  appearances  the  matter  of  consolidating  rural  schools  into  fewer  and 
better  ones  is  growing  in  favor  in  Cerro  Gordo  county. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  schools  adjoining  a  city  or  town 
independent  district  have  been  closed  and  the  children  taken  into  the  town 
school.  In  each  case  the  school  township  paid  tuition  for  those  pupils  and 
in  some  instances  they  have  paid  both  tuition  and  transportation . 

The  new  library  law  was  generally  complied  with  throughout  the  county 
and  some  library  books  were  placed  in  nearly  every  school  house.  This 
seemed  to  stimulate  the  library  movement  in  general  and  many  districts 
raised  sufficient  money,  by  socials  and  otherwise,  to  purchase  a  large 
number  of  books.  In  addition  to  this  three  township  boards  have  purchased 
a  set  of  encyclopedias  for  each  school  in  the  township.  At  present  there  are 
three  thousand  three  hundred  (3,300)  volumes  in  the  school  libraries  of  the 
county.  Many  of  the  boards  also  have  secured  neat  oak  book  cases  for  the 
preservation  and  safekeeping  of  the  books. 

The  school  buildings  in  the  rural  districts  are  in  a  fair  condition  although 
very  few  of  them  are  modern  buildings.  Only  thirteen  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  are  built  after  the  modern  style  of  architecture. 


CLARKE. 

BBRTHA  HOWARD,  COUNTY  SUFBRINTBNDBNT . 

The  schools  of  Clarke  county  show  a  gratifying  tendency  toward  improve- 
ment. This  tendency  may  be  traced  in  many  ways,  but  is  most  noticeable, 
perhaps,  in  the  evident  purpose  of  teachers  to  secure  a  better  equipment  for 
their  work.  Many  are  seeking  professional  training  while  others  are  striving 
to  strengthen  their  scholarship  by  home  study.  The  normal  institute  of  1901 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  Teachers  were  attentive  and  alert,  responding  most  heartily  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  instructors,  and  eager  for  suggestions  which  they  might  adapt 
to  their  own  needs. 
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The  new  library  movement  meets  with  g:reat  favor  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers.  The  contag:ion  of  their  influence  is  being  felt  and  the 
interest  in  this  subject  bids  fair  to  be  general.  How  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  patrons  in  the  work  of  the  library  and  how  to  use  the  books  to  the  best 
advantage  are  topics  of  frequent  discussion  in  our  teacher's  meetings »  and 
prove  to  be  highly  popular.  The  friends  of  the  movement  are  zealous  and 
earnest  and  their  number  increases  daily.  We  have  reason  to  expect  good 
results  from  our  new  libraries. 

Many  districts  are  compelled  to  employ  poor  teachers,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces it  is  something  of  a  problem  to  get  the  smaller  children  to  and  from 
school.  The  advantages  of  consolidation  have  been  forcibly  presented  at 
teacher's  meetings  during  the  year,  and  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  school  officers  on  these  occasions.  The  idea  is  grad- 
ually gaining  ground .  Many  who  opposed  it  at  the  first  sugg^tion  are  now 
willing  to  admit  that  schools  can  be  more  carefully  graded,  that  more  efficient 
teachers  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  necessary  apparatus  of  the  schools 
may  be  provided  at  less  expense  than  under  the  present  arrangement.  There 
are  indications  that  some  definite  movement  will  be  made  in  this  direction  in 
the  near  future. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  best  teachers  in  our  rural  schools  are  such  as 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  greatest  need  of  our  schools  at  the  present 
time  is  a  full  corps  of  really  competent  instructors.  Given  an  efficient  teacher 
in  every  schoolhouse  and  other  desirable  conditions  will  surely  follow,  such 
as  the  co-operation  of  patrons,  better  buildings,  better  attendance,  better 
text-books,  and  better  supplies  of  every  sort.  Teachers  must  lead  the  way 
in  arousiug  the  sentiment  that  the  best  of  everything  is  none  too  good  for  the 
humblest  school  in  the  land . 


CLAY. 

MRS.  BLLBN  BUCK,  COUNTY  SUPERINTBNDBNT. 

Clay  county  has  154  schools  and  although  the  work  in  some  is  not  what 
we  might  wish  it  were,  on  the  whole  we  think  they  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  surrounding  counties. 

A  scarcity  of  teachers  for  the  past  three  years  has  made  it  necessary  to 
send  out  a  large  number  of  young  teachers  and  while  they  are  hard  working, 
conscientious,  young  people  they  lack  experience  in  the  management  of 
schools. 

The  wages  paid  and  the  length  of  the  school  year  varies  in  the  different 
townships.  The  least  paid  any  grade  in  summer  is $23  per  month  and  the 
most  in  winter  $36.  Six  months  school  during  the  year  is  the  least  and 
nine  months  the  most  reported  by  any  township . 

Our  school  houses  are  kept  in  better  repair  than  ever  before  and  nearly 
all  are  well  supplied  with  apparatus.  Many  of  the  yards  have  been  fenced 
and  trees  planted ,  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  and  lack  of  moisture 
a  number  of  trees  have  died. 
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Our  normal  institute  was  not  as  largely  attended  this  year  as  formerly  bnt 
what  it  lacked  in  numbers  was  made  up  in  interest. 

We  have  this  year  adopted  a  uniform  system  of  text- books  for  use  in  the 
schools  and  hope  for  better  things  in  the  future. 


CLINTON. 

C.   U.  GORDON,  COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDKNT . 

In  a  county  like  C-linton»  supervision  is  practically  a  misnomer.  The 
most  remote  school  from  the  county  seat  is  fifty  miles.  There  are  180  schools 
that  should  come  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent 
and  with  the  great  distance  taken  into  consideration  and  with  the  unstability 
of  the  tenure  of  the  country  school  teacher,  supervision  is  of  but  very  little 
value.  If  supervision  is  of  value,  visits  must  be  frequent  and  of  such  dura- 
tion that  teachers  may  be  inspired  and  taught  to  apply  educational  princi- 
ples. This  cannot  be  done  in  a  few  minutes  and  at  extended  intervals.  It 
may  only  be  accomplished  when  teachers  forget  the  superintendent's  pres- 
ence and  the  pupils  are  natural.  These  come  only  by  association.  A 
superintendent  is  not  'supervising  when  he  appears  as  a  detective  to  find 
weaknesses.  He  should  be  an  encouragement  to  the  strong,  a  staff  to  the 
weak  and  an  inspiration  to  all.  Under  the  present  duties  of  the  county 
superintendent,  he  is  an  expert  accountant,  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  a  jury,  a 
cnre-all  for  school  ills,  a  teacher,  a  supervisor,  an  examiner  and  a  politi- 
cian. That  supervision  may  be  efficient  in  this  county,  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  must  be  relieved  of  many  of  its  present  duties,  the  office 
raised  to  a  professional  instead  of  placed  on  a  political  level ,  the  officer  him- 
self must  have  increased  authority  and  given  ouch  assistance  as  will  make 
his  work  effective. 

The  institute  is  the  county  superintendent's  field  in  which  he  does  the 
best  work  for  the  cause  of  education  in  his  county.  It  is  here  that  he 
enriches  the  course  oMnstruction ,  elevates  the  standard  of  professional  ideas, 
directs  the  professional  studies  of  teachers,  creates  educational  sentiment 
and  enthusiasm,  gives  educational  inspiration,  may  exemplify  scientific 
teaching,  and  instructs  teachers  how  they  may  organize,  manage  and  con- 
trol schools  and  properly  care  for  the  health,  comfort,  general  culture,  and 
moral  elevation  of  the  children.  In  Clinton  county,  the  institute  has  been 
made  professional  and  inspirational.  Men  and  women  of  professional  stand- 
ing have  been  secured  unvaryingly.  The  academic  element  has  been 
removed.  In  one  year's  institute  were  found  the  professor  from  Chicago 
University;  a  teacher  in  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  city;  a  training  teacher  from  Washington,  D.  C;  and  a  city  superin-^ 
tendent  and  a  grade  teacher  from  our  own  Iowa  schools.  This  mingling 
of  broad  educational  ideas  had  a  tendency  to  release  the  teacher  from  the 
cocoon  into  which  she  sometimes  has  a  tendency  to  weave  herself. 
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Clinton  county  needs  more  better  trained  teachers.  However  the  pas^ 
few  years  have  marked  a  steady  forward  s^rowth  in  this  direction.  Five  years 
ago  we  had  but  seven  or  eight  teachers  in  the  state  normal  in  an  entire  year. 
The  past  year  fully  forty  have  attended— twenty-three  in  one  term.  The 
number  is  constantly  growing.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  office  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  teachers  attended  the  state  normal.  Many  teachers  have 
realized  that  the  professional  element  of  their  work  is  just  as  important  as 
the  academic  element  and  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  teaching 
and  knowing,  and  that  an  examination  is  not  the  ultimate  end  of  education. 
The  superior  work  of  the  normal  trained  teacher,  however  small  the  amount 
of  training  may  have  been ,  shows  itself  in  her  work .  Directors  are  realizing 
the  value  of  the  excellent  training  in  our  state  normal  and  teachers  who  have 
had  this  training  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  very  best  positions. 


CLAYTON. 

C.  J.  ADAM,  COUNTY  SUPHRINTENDBNT . 

The  Clayton  County  Institute  was  organized  in  1874,  with  an  enrollment 
of  169.  In  1901  the  enrollment  was  244.  The  work  of  our  institute  is  both 
academic  and  didaotic.  We  are  following  the  course  of  study  prepared  by 
the  State  and  are  getting  excellent  results.  Our  aim  in  institute  work  is  to 
educate  the  teachers  in  the  latest  and  most  improved  methods  of  instruction, 
and  at  the  same  time  refresh  their  minds  in  the  leading  points  of  the  varioas 
branches. 

Teachers'  associations  have  been  organized  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
and  each  section  meets  at  least  twice  a  year.  These  meetings  are  well 
attended  by  teachers,  school  officers,  and  patrons,  and  are  looked  upon  by 
the- teachers  as  a  necessity. 

Some  years  back  no  classification  existed  in  any  of  our  country  schools. 
Pupils  were  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  as  they  thought  best  No  record 
was  kept  of  their  advancement  and  each  succeeding  teacher  was  compelled 
to  reorganize  the  entire  school .  Now  a  classification  register  is  kept  in  every 
school  and  the  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  State  is  being  carried  out. 
Teachers  are  pleased  with  the  plan  and  are  giving  it  their  hearty  support. 
At  the  close  of  the  winter  term  examinations  are  given  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  course  of  study  and  a  diploma  is  awarded  to  all  that  pass  an 
average  of  eighty -five  per  cent.  The  questions  are  prepared  by  the  county 
superintendent. 

Schools  are  in  session  from  six  to  ten  months  in  the  year.  Teachers  sala- 
ries average  from  $25  to  $40  per  month  in  the  rural  schools,  depending  upon 
the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  and  the  time  of  the  year.  Our  attendance 
is  not  what  we  would  like,  but  the  teachers  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to 
obtain  punctuality  and  regularity  in  attendance. 
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All  the  common  branches  are  taught;  also  German »  in  some  schools. 
Latin  is  tanght  in  nearly  all  of  our  graded  schools.  Our  teachers  are  as 
good  as  any  in  the  State,  and  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  professional 
work. 

Our  school  houses  are  generally  frame,  and  are  heated  with  stoves ,  In 
the  new  buildings  that  are  being  erected ,  an  effort  is  being  made  at  ventila- 
tion. 

Nearly  all  boards  in  the  county  have  complied  with  the  new  library  law , 
and  those  that  have  not  will  comply  this  year.  In  addition  to  the  libraries 
so  established ,  many  teachers  have  raised  funds  during  the  past  year  to  add 
to  these  libraries. 

We  need  the  abolishment  of  the  sub-district  and  rural  independent  dis- 
trict and  make  the  township  the  unit  of  organization.  The  present  organi- 
zation fosters  strife,  jealousies  and  favoritism.  I  think  the  township  system 
would  do  away  with  these  troubles.  We  need  more  trained  teachers.  I 
think  a  normal  department  with  each  of  our  gp*aded  schools  that  has  an 
enrollment  of  200  or  more,  to  educate  those  who  intend  to  teach  would  give^ 
us  a  better  class  of  teachers. 


CRAWFORD. 

A.  G.  MYERS,  COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDBNT . 

We  held,  during  the  month  of  August,  a  very  successful  term  of  institute. 
Enrollment  this  year  was  218.  Percentage  of  attendance  was  good,  and  the* 
interest  was  excellent. 

Teachers'  meetings  in  Crawford  county  are  largely  attended . 

Our  meetings  are  held  on  the  district  plan,  there  being  six  in  number, 
with  three  meetings  in  each  district.  We  hold  two  county  meetings  addi- 
tional. We  have  the  children's  library,  furnished  by  the  state,  and  a  teach- 
ers' library  established.  The  former  has  found  its  place  among  the  pupils 
of  this  county,  as  the  latter  will  undoubtedly  among  the  teachers. 

The  state  course  of  study  has  been  introduced,  and  is  being  used 
throughout  the  several  school  districts. 

The  reading  circle  is  doing  fair  work  in  its  line. 

Many  of  our  teachers  have  attended  normal  schools  abroad,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  give  the  best  in  education  for  the  money  received.  Craw- 
ford county  turned  out,  from  the  Denison  Normal  school  and  the  high 
schools,  seventy- two  graduates  this  year.  With  the  Denison  normal,  the 
high  schools,  the  teachers'  meetings,  the  teachers'  library,  the  children's 
library,  the  reading  circle,  the  hearty  co-operatien  of  city  superintendents 
with  county  superintendent,  the  general  interest  made  manifested  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  patrons,  leads  us  to  believe  that  Crawford  county  will 
rank  with  any  of  her  sister  counties  throughout  the  state,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent (educationally  speaking)  is  preparing  for  an  excellent  future. 
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DECATUR. 

J.    A.    MCINTOSH,  COUNTY   SUPBRINTBNDBNT. 

Good  schools  are  the  product  of  good  teachers;  and  to  have  good  schools 
we  must  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  teachers.  We  adhere  to  the  regulations 
now  established  in  granting  to  girls  seventeen  and  boys  nineteen  years  of 
age,  of  good  scholarship,  in  Decatur  county,  certificates  to  teach.  Conse- 
quently we  have  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  teaching  because  their 
scholarship  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  granting  of  the  certificates.  The  age 
limit  should  be  changed,  raising  the  age  of  ladies  to  twenty  and  gentlemen 
to  twenty-one,  and  strictly  adhering  to  this  regulation.  To  raise  the  age 
limit  to  twenty  for  women  and  twenty-one  for  men  would  secure  vastly  bet- 
ter teachers  for  our  schools  and  encourage  prospective  teachers  of  our  high 
schools  and  rural  schools  to  better  prepare  for  this  important  work. 

Another  serious  defect  of  our  present  school  system  is  the  manner  of  hiring 
teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms- 
fall  term,  two  months;  winter  term,  three  to  four  m  nths;  and  closing  with 
a  spring  term  of  two  months.  Often  teachers  are  hired  for  the  short  fall 
term ,  a  different  teacher  for  the  winter  and  still  another  teacher  for  the 
spring  term.  Thus  having  three  different  changes  in  instructors,  and  all 
perhaps  different  in  their  methods  of  school  work.  As  a  result  of  thus 
dividing  up  the  school  year  into  three  terms,  directors  order  a  •*com  shack- 
ing'' vacation  of  two,  three  and  sometimes  four  weeks  at  the  close  of  the  fall 
term,  in  order,  it  is  claimed,  to  allow  the  larger  boys  to  finish  the  fall  work 
in  lime  to  attend  the  winter  term,  thus  sacrificing  the  interests  of  many 
children  for  a  few,  and  wasting  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  school  work. 
Schools  should  begin  in  the  rural  districts  the  first  Monday  in  September  and 
continue  regularly  without  more  intermissions  than  are  usually  had  by  high 
schools. 

We  have  also  in  Decatur  county  several  small  rural  schools.  In  order  to 
retain  their  school  organization  schools  are  maintained  for  a  short  time  in 
the  year.  One  such  school  has  been  discontinued  and  the  pupils  thereof 
sent  to  an  adjoining  district.  Where  pupils  can  attend  adjoining  districts 
with  reasonable  facility,  we  favor  this  plan,  rather  than  transportation  of 
pupils,  as  small  districts  may  again  soon  have  a  Urge  school  population. 

Instead  of  various  teachers'  meetings  in  Decatur  county,  we  have  gen- 
erally had  one  meeting  at  Leon,  our  county  seat.  Since  Leon  is  centrally 
located,  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  can  attend  these  meetings 
and  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  at  various  towns.  Teachers  are  greatly 
benefitted  by  these  meetings,  and  much  good  has  resulted  to  the  educational 
interests  of  all  schools. 

Our  county  institute  is  also  an  important  factor  in  making  better  teachers. 
We  consider  our  Decatur  county  institute  not  surpassed  for  excellent  results 
by  any  county  institute.  However,  the  institute  should  be  more  of  a  sum- 
mer school  and  from  two  weeks  of  six  days'  work  should  be  extended  into  a 
summer  school  of  four  to  six  weeks'  length  of  term .  We  allow  the  teachers 
certain  privileges  for  attending  institute,  and  excuse  them  from  taking  the 
full  examination  for  certificate. 
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The  county  superintendent  can  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  for  the  schools 
of  his  county ,  but  educational  changes  and  improvements  in  present  methods 
come  slowly,  and  the  county  superintendent  scarcely  has  time  in  his  brief 
term  of  two  years  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  reform  or  perfecting  a 
system.  The  term  should  be  lengthened  to  three  or  four  years,  that  the 
superintendent  might  employ  his  time  in  working  for  the  advancement  ot  his 
schools,  more  than  preparing  for  the  contingency  of  a  campaign  for  re-elec- 
tion for  another  short  term  when  he  is  really  free  to  use  his  own  mind  in 
matters  wherein  people  may  differ  from  him. 


DES  MOINES. 

HOWARD  MATTHEWS,    COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  same  year  of  the  Blackhawk  purchase  (1833^,  when  the  first  section 
of  countrv  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  now  constituting  a  part  of  Iowa  was 
thrown  open  to  the  white  settlers,  a  schoohouse  was  built  at  Shokoquon,  now 
Burlington  city.  This  was  not  only  the  first  schoolhouse  built  in  what  is 
now  Des  Moines  county,  but  Henry  Sabin  tells  us  in  his  book  **The  Making 
of  Iowa,**  that  it  was  the  first  regular  schoolhouse  erected  within  the  present 
boundaries  of  our  state.  AUhough  less  than  seventy  years  ago  the  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  century  finds  that  the  public  school  system  of  our  county  has 
grown  from  that  little  one  room  log  school  house,  presided  over  by  Zadok  C. 
Inghram,  to  its  now  ninety-eight  modern  and  well  kept  school  buildings  con- 
taining 213  school  rooms  oresided  over  by  as  manv  teachers  who  are  well 
fitted  for  their  work;  twenty-one  holding  life  diplomas;  thirty,  state  cer- 
tificates and  many  of  the  remainder  the  best  grade  of  county  certificates  and 
who  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $86,847.08 

The  year  1900  finds  us  with  a  school  population  of  12,464;  an  enrollment 
of  7,733,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  5,628.  Burlington,  the  county 
seat  of  Des  Moines  county,  contains  the  finest  free  public  library  in  the  state. 
Last  winter  lists  of  books  were  made  up  from  this  library  and  placed  in  each 
of  the  city  schools;  these  are  changed  at  stated  intervals,  which  gives  the 
Burlington  schools  a  free  circulating  library,  besides  this  each  school  has  a 
permanent  school  library,  which  in  most  instances  is  very  complete.  Com- 
plying with  the  new  school  library  law  fifty  rural  school  libraries  were  estab- 
lished last  year  and  381  books  placed  upon  their  shelves. 

Our  Normal  Institute  enrollment  at  the  last  session  numbered  176,  much 
interest  was  manifested  in  all  the  branches  of  school  work,  but  owing  to  the 
new  music  law  a  more  than  usual  interest  was  centered  in  that  subject. 
Besides  our  regular  Normal  Institute,  we  have  the  *'Des  Moines  County 
Teachers*  Association,**  and  also  the  **City  Teachers*  Institute,**  both 
organizations  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  our  city  and  county.  The 
members  derive  many  good  thoughts  and  much  inspiration  from  attending 
these  meetings. 

We  have  no  "School  Officers*  Association,**  but  our  school  officers  are 
good  men  and  we  believe  fully  realize  the  exceptional  responsibility  placed 
upon  them  by  their  fellow  citizens. 
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There  is  much  talk  in  otir  county  concerning  "consolidation**  and 
"transportation**  of  pupils.  The  only  place  where  it  was  put  in  practice 
was  in  Jackson  township,  where  one  conveyance  was  used  last  winter.  I  am 
informed  they  will  have  two  this  coming  winter.  It  is  too  early  to  say  what 
the  outcome  of  this  experiment  in  our  county  will  be. 

In  my  opinion  the  greatest  educational  needs  of  the  county,  especially  in 
the  country  schools,  are  to  more  closely  adhere  to  the  course  of  study  and 
g^ve  more  attention  to  classification  and  gradation . 

Taking  it  all  in  ^11  we  are  proud  of  our  schools  and  we  believe  *  *Redway 
and  Hinman,*'  when  speaking  of  Iowa  in  their* 'Natural  Advanced  Geography*^ 
of  date  1901,  would  have  been  justifiable  to  have  included  Des  Moines  county,, 
when  they  said  Burlington  was  noted  for  its  schools  and  beautiful  homes. 


DUBUQUE. 

A.   P     KRESS,  COUNTY  SUPKRINTENDKNT. 

In  replying  with  your  request  for  a  report  of  the  educational  status  of 
Dubuque  county,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  the  character  of  school  buildings,  and  school  apparatus,  and  in 
the  composition  of  boards  of  directors.  The  constant  change  of  teachers 
which  produced  such  deplorable  results  is  no  longer  in  favor. 

Teachers  who  have  shown  marked  ability  in  instructing,  and  tact  in  man- 
agement are  retained  term  after  term  to  the  advantage  of  the  school  and  the 
community  in  general.  Who  can  estimate  the  benign  influence  upon  all  the 
relations  of  life  that  is  exerted  by  an  able,  conscientious  teacher? 

The  establishment  of  school  libraries  has  been  received  with  marked  favor, 
and  I  have  observed  with  pleasure  the  eagerness  of  directors  to  consult  with 
me  concerning  the  purchase  of  wholesome  literature  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  elevate  the  taste  and  to  ''bring  in  the  kingdom  of  righteousness." 

Higher  education  has  gone  on  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Where  formerly 
one  or  two  entered  college,  there  are  now  dozens.  The  University  of  Wis- 
consin, the  University  of  Minnesota,  Chicago  University,  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, LaPayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  our  own  university  and  other 
noted  institutions  of  learning  are  continually  receiving  their  quota  from  this 
county.  More  and  more  are  entering  the  State  Normal  School,  in  order  to 
equip  themselves  more  fully  for  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  them  as 
educators  and  leaders  in  all  worthy  causes. 

In  the  institute  the  manual  issued  by  the  state  department  has  done  much 
towards  unifying  the  work,  and  in  setting  up  a  standard  of  achievement. 

The  institute  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  means  of  inspiration  as  well 
as  a  school  of  methods  and  an  instrument  for  academic  training.  Much 
better  work  is  done  than  formerly ,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  intelligent  discus- 
sions at  the  round  table,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  characterizes  all  the  depart- 
ments. 

Meetings  in  the  rural  districts  have  done  much  to  foster  a  healthy  senti- 
ment, and  higher  ideals  in  regard  to  education,  while  the  bonds  of  sympathy 
have  been  strengthened. 
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We  are  thankful  for  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  and  look 
toward  the  future  without  any  thought  of  fear  and  with  very  much  of  hope. 


FAYETTE. 

H.  L.  ADAMS,  COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDBNT. 

It  seems  very  fitting  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  g^at  century  we  should 
record  some  of  our  achievements  as  well  as  some  of  our  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. 

The  awakening  of  the  people,  rural  as  well  as  town  and  city,  to  a  desire 
for  better  things,  educationally,  is  the  one  great  evidence  of  our  prog- 
ress. Last  year  seventy-two  boys  and  girls  graduated  from  our  rural  schools, 
and  fifty-one  of  these  graduates  are  now  enrolled  in  our  high  schools. 

Last  spring  seven  hundred  eighty  received  ** Certificates  of  Award**  for 
being  neither  absent  nor  tardy. 

The  small  school  and  the  poor  teacher  are  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  which  means  that  both  must  go. 

Payette  county  has  two  hundred  forty  places  for  teachers,  one  hundred 
seventy-two  of  which  are  rural  and  sixty-eight  graded;  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  twenty-nine  pupils  of  school  age,  with  seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred forty-seven  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  of  which  three  thousand  two 
hundred  twenty-three  are  enrolled  in  the  graded  and  four  thousand  two 
hundred  twenty-four  in  the  rural  schools,  giving  the  grade  teachers  an 
average  of  forty-seven  pupils  each,  and  the  rural  teachers  twenty- five  each. 
We  have  twenty- nine  scliools  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  ten  or  less. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  poor  shall  be  with  us  always.  Thus  far  the 
teaching  profession  has  not  disproved  the  statement. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  we  have  some  inferior  work  among 
teachers : 

I.  Wages  paid  in  the  graded  and  rural  schools  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  induce  enough  bright  young  men  and  women  to  make  thorough  prepa- 
ration to  fill  all  the  places  open  for  teachers.  Consequently,  those  who  have 
prepared  are  snapped  up,  leaving  the  untrained  and  inexperienced  to  do  the 
class  of  work  requiring  artistic  skill  of  the  highest  type.  Teachers  should  be 
certificated  according  to  their  ability  and  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  cer- 
tificate they  hold.  Scarcity  of  teachers  is  accomplishing  something  along 
this  line. 

II.  Until  the  teacher  comes  to  see  that  teaching  is  more  than  hearing 
recitations,  and  that,  wherever  stationed,  her  best  is  required,  she  is 
beneath  her  calling  and  is  sure  to  receive  low  wages . 

III.  Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  having  this  artisan  work  is  because 
county  superintendents  will  license  it  and  school  boards  will  tolerate  it. 
Demand  often  makes  necessary  the  former,  and  inexperience,  indifference 
or  personal  interests,  the  latter.  The  county  superintendent  can  do  much 
to  improve  conditions.  He  should  have  a  personality  and  presence  that  will 
inspire  patrons,  school  officers,  teachers  and  pupils  to  attain  unto  better 
things.  He  must  be  practical.  Institutes  and  teachers*  associations  will  be 
largely  what  he  makes  them. 
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Our  facilities  for  training  teachers  should  be  improved  and  applicants  not 
specially  trained  should  be  prohibited  from  entering  the  work.  One  of  the 
most  serious  defects  in  our  rural  school  system  is  lack  of  organization.  Our 
hand  book  for  1900  will  do  much  along  this  line. 

The  library  movement  in  Fayette  county  is  an  educational  feature  not  to 
be  ignored.  Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fayette  is  about  to  lay  the  comer 
stone  of  a  $25,000  library  building,  a  contribution  from  Andrew  Carnegie 
through  the  efforts  of  Speaker  Henderson  and  President  Benton.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Larrabee  has  contributed  $26,000,  part  of  which  will  be  expended  for 
books.  Hawkeye  has  established  a  free  public  library,  through  the  efforts 
of  Charley  Bopp,  and  every  city,  town,  and  rural  school  district  in  the 
county  has  a  school  library  which  is  being  added  to  annually  by  taxation, 
contributions  and  entertainments. 

Teachers  and  school  officers  are  exercising  themselves  to  improve  school 
houses,  outbuildings  and  grounds.  In  new  buildings  now  being  erected, 
special  attention  is  being  given  to  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating. 

Oelwein*s  growing  population  has  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  erect  two 
new  buildings  recently,  both  brick  and  models  in  architecture  and  con- 
venience. 

Fayette  has  also  recently  dedicated  a  new  brick  building. 


FRANKLIN. 

HARRY  J.    HBNDBRSON«  COUNTY   SUPERIKTBNDBNT. 

The  schools  of  Franklin  county  are  generally  in  a  very  good  condition. 
The  boards  of  education  of  the  several  townships  are  composed  of  good  men, 
and  most  of  our  teachers  are  possessed  of  that  professional  spirit  which 
insures  success  in  their  school  work.  The  graded  schools  are,  at  present, 
under  very  efficient  management,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  schools 
of  this  class  in  any  part  of  the  state.  Increased  interest  in  the  rural  districts 
is  shown  by  the  efforts  made  in  many  of  the  districts  to  retain  good  teachers 
from  term  to  term,  and  in  the  building  of  a  much  better  class  of  school 
houses. 

One  ot  the  most  potent  agencies  for  the  bringing  about  of  uniformity  in 
school  work  throughout  the  county  is  the  annual  summer  institute,  supple- 
mented by  the  teachers'  associations.  These  institutes  and  associations  are 
regularly  attended  by  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  teachers  of  the 
county. 

Our  schools  need  more  good  teachers,  more  earnestness,  more  enthusi- 
asm ,  and  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  in  those  connected  with  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  county.  In  some  localities  an  improved  state  of  opinion 
is  needed  among  those  who  patronize  the  schools »  a  more  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  their  present  condition,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of 
their  capabilities . 
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GREENE. 

CM.  WILLIAMS »  COUNTY  SUPB&INTBNDSNT. 

The  people  of  Greene  county  are  justly  proud  of  their  public  schools.  We 
have  in  the  county  145  school  buildings,  employing  179  teachers,  and 
expending  last  year  over  $72,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same. 

The  efficiency  of  our  schools  depends,  largely,  upon  the  proficiency  of  the 
teachers  employed ,  and  their  willingness  to  conform  to  and  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  the  department  of  education  of  the  county  and  state.  In 
this  our  teachers  are  to  be  commended  heartily.  Asa  result  our  schools  are 
well  graded  and  the  work  is  carried  on  systematically  and  effectively. 

The  hand-book  for  Iowa  schools  is  in  use,  and  classification  registers  are 
furnished  by  the  county;  also  blanks  are  furnished  that  the  teacher  may 
report  to  the  county  superintendent ,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  workings  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Our  teachers  willingly  attend  the  normal  institute,  and  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  excellent  course  of  training  offered  in  the  summer  sessions  of 
some  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  state . 

We  have  in  our  county  two  holding  life  diplomas,  twenty  state  certifi- 
cates and  twenty- five  two  years'  certificates. 

The  meetings  of  the  Greene  County  Teacher's  Association,  together  with 
sectional  meetings  are  quite  largely  attended,  thus  affording  opportunity  for 
the  teachers  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  approved  methods,  and 
withal  giving  them  a  professional  spirit. 

While  under  present  conditions  the  average  time  of  the  teachers  service  is 
qaite  short,  yet  we  have  many  teachers  who  have  been  some  time  in  the 
work,  and  the  great  majority  are  conscientiously  doing  their  best  to  train 
our  children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  But  there  is  quite  a  general  feel- 
ing that  our  schools  are  not  accomplishing  as  much  as  they  should;  that  the 
amount  of  money  expended  may  be  made  more  effective  by  consolidating 
some  of  the  schools. 

There  is  maintained  in  one  township  (Washington)  a  high  school  which 
has  been  very  successful.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  are  very  enthus- 
iastic in  their  praise  of  the  school.  They  have  an  enrollment  of  about 
thirty,  doing  ninth  and  tenth  grade  work.  Those  in  attendance  furnish, 
their  own  means  of  going  to  and  from  school. 


GRUNDY. 

J.  T.  GRAY,  COUNTY  SOPBRINTBNDBNT . 

Replying  to  your  circular  letter,  will  say  that  I  believe  the  condition  of 
the  Grundy  county  schools  regarding  the  matter  concerning  which  inquiry  is 
made  are  substantially  as  follows: 

In  planning  the  institutes  of  the  county  during  my  incumbency  it  has 
been  my  intention  to  make  the  work  conform  to  the  most  apparent  needs  oi 
the  teachers.  In  my  opinion  the  great  need  has  been  special  training  in  the- 
common  branches,  and  it  has  been  my  policy  to  give  them  that  class  of  work. 
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in  the  Institute  that  would  enable  them ,  in  so  far  as  the  limited  training 
would  permit,  to  become  specialists  in  the  branches  which  they  would  be 
required  to  teach. 

The  teachers  of  this  county  will,  I  think,  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  county  in  the  state.  Many  of  them  are  high  school  graduates  and  a 
number  have  had  the  benefit  of  one  or  more  terms  work  in  a  normal  school  or 
a  college. 

The  school  officers  have  co-operated  cheerfully  with  the  superintendent 
and  teachers,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  teachers  have  shown  special  abil- 
ity they  have  manifested  their  appreciation  of  superior  work  done  by  an 
increase  of  salaries. 

The  greatest  educattonal  needs  of  the  county  seem  to  be  facilities  for 
training  teachers  to  become  specialists  in  the  common  branches  and  increased 
salaries  for  teachers  who  have  had  such  training. 


HAMILTON. 

L.    N.    GBRBBR,    COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDRNT . 

The  fifth  ward  school  building  at  Webster  City  is  a  one-story  building, 
«rected  after  the  * 'colonial  style."  It  is  built  of  cream  colored  pressed  brick, 
with  a  vitrified  brick  underpinning  and  Bedford  stone  trimming  throughout. 
It  was  at  first  designed  by  the  board  of  education,  to  build  upon  a  very 
•economic  basis,  indeed,  the  original  plan  was  to  build  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, without  regard  to  artistic  features  whatever. 

This  idea,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  very  deeply  rooted ,  for  it 
was  soon  overcome  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board,  and 
before  the  final  arrangements  were  made,  they  concluded  upon  a  much  bet- 
ter, more  convenient  and  in  every  way  more  artistic  structure  than  their 
original  ideas  had  suggested.  However,  much  economy  was  used  by  the 
board  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  The  avoiding  of  elaborate  and 
expensive  details,  the  placing  of  brick  arches  where  cut  stone  might  have 
been  used,  the  leaving  out  fancy  comers  and  courses  of  fancy  brick  which 
adds  very  little  in  either  appearance  or  usefulness,  and  many  other  similar 
items  aided  in  lessening  the  cost  of  the  building. 

All  the  class  rooms  are  upon  one  floor.  This  wise  precaution  on  the  part 
of  the  school  board  saves  the  children  the  tiresome  climbing  of  stairs.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  in  a  country  where  land  is  still  on  the  market  at  a  fair 
price, to  build  public  school  houses  upon  the  ground  and  not  in  the  air.  Espe- 
cially should  this  be  considered  by  school  boards,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  it  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  young  ladies,  or  our  so-called  "high 
school  girls**.  The  tripping  or  the  running  up  of  two  or  three  flights  of 
stairs  might  be  accomplished  a  thousand  times,  but  perhaps  the  very  next 
time  it  might  prove  fatal,  even  though  she  be  physically  an  athlete.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  the  belief  of  both  the  building  committee  and  architect  of  this 
building,  that  the  '  'one-floor  arrangement**  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory. 
Of  course  the  building  is  so  constructed  that,  should  the  future  growth  of 
Webster  City  demand  it,  an  additional  story  could  be  added— which  of 
course  will  never  be  considered  for  a  moment  should  that  time  ever^come. 
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The  building  is  sixty-eight  feet  square,  and  contains  four  class  rooms, 
each  twenty- two  by  twenty-eight  feet,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  forty-eight 
fcbolars  each.  Each  class  room  has  windows  on  two  sides  thus  securing 
what  is  considered  the  principal  requirement  of  a  class  room,  ample  light, 
and  no  cross-light.  Each  room  is  also  provided  with  a  large  cloak  room , 
with  outside  windows. 

The  ceilings  are  thirteen  feet  and  six  inches  high,  and  the  rooms  there- 
fore contain  a  large  volume  of  air  which  is  changed  about  four  times  an 
hour  by  direct  radiators  in  the  basement  and  ventilating  flues. 

The  building  is  heated  with  hot  water.  The  plant  was  installed  by  the 
Webster  City  Hot  Water  Heating  Company  at  an  expense  of  $1068.  It  is  of 
ample  capacity  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  The  cost  of  the  building 
including  seats,  heating  plant,  and  more  or  less  cement  walk  on  outside,  is 
close  to  $8,000, 


HANCOCK. 

CHARLBS  F.    SCHBLL,    COUNTY    SUPBRINTBNDBNT. 

We  have  in  this  county  a  live  progressive  body  of  teachers.  Experienced 
teachers  are  able  to  secure  work  at  any  time.  Wages  have  been  advanced 
in  several  townships  in  order  to  secure  good  teachers.  The  teacher  problem 
is  the  most  important  because  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  school  without 
a  good  teacher.  Thirteen  cirtificates  of  the  third  class  have  been  issued  in 
four  years.  It  has  been  a  mistake  to  issue  any  of  this  class.  The  school 
should  be  carefully  safe-guarded  against  incompetent  teachers  by  rigpd 
examinations;  and  no  applicant  who  is  not  justly  entitled  to  at  least  a  second 
class  certificate  should  be  allowed  to  teach  school.  Some  schools  would  be 
vacant  and  this  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  pupils  and  taxpayers. 

It  would  very  materially  aid  in  the  closing  of  the  smaller  schools.  There 
are  seventeen  schools  in  this  county  with  an  average  attendance  of  less  than 
five,  that  should  be  closed  at  once,  and  the  pupils  transported  to  neighbor- 
ing schools.  Boards  of  directors  know  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  con- 
tinue these  small  schools,  and  seem  to  be  willing  to  close  them;  but  for 
several  reasons,  chief  of  which  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  transportation, 
but  few  of  these  schools  have  been  closed,  and  these  only  temporarily. 

Free  text-books,  so  greatly  needed  everywhere  in  order  to  make  more 
effective  the  teacher's  work,  have  been  introduced  in  two  townships.  The 
people  like  the  plan.  Teachers  are  not  handicapped  as  in  districts  where  the 
books  are  not  free,  and  they  like  to  teach  in  these  townships.  As  the 
schools  are  not  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of  any  class,  the  children 
of  the  poor  should  have  the  same  advantages  as  the  children  of  the  rich, 
which  they  cannot  have  if  scantily  provided  with  books.  The  schools 
should  be  absolutely  free.  Globes,  maps,  libraries  and  seats  are  free  and 
there  are  no  good  reasons  why  text-books  should  not  be  free. 

The  Hand-book  for  Iowa  schools  is  a  means  of  inspiration  to  our  teachers. 
Our  teachers  who  study  it  and  carefully' follow  it,  have  a  very  high  appre- 
ciation of  this  valuable  work.  We  are  trying  to  follow  the  new  course  of 
study  enthusiastically . 
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We  could  not  get  along  without  the  annual  institute  gathering.  It  is 
always  well  attended  although  we  have  never  brought  undue  pressure  to  bear 
upon  teachers  in  order  to  secure  attendance.  It  has  been  worthy  of  attend- 
ance, and  has  been  well  attended. 

From  fifteen  (15)  to  twenty  four  (24)  educational  meetings  have  been  held 
each  year  of  the  four  years.  These  have  been  well  attended  and  in  these, 
children,  parents,  and  teachers  have  had  a  share  of  the  various  parts. 

Close  supervision  has  been  impossible.  The  schools  have  been  visited  by 
the  county  superintendent  once  each  year.  The  people  arc  building  better 
school  houses  than  formerly.  They  are  neat  in  design,  and  are  well  ventil- 
ated and  properly  lighted.  The  educational  outlook  in  this  county  is^ 
encouraging. 


HENRY. 

ANNIE  E.  PACKER,  COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDBNT . 

The  outlook  in  Henry  county  is  encouraging,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done. 

A  sentiment  prevails  in  favor  of  better  teachers  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  best  obtainable.  Most  of  our  teachers  hold  second  class  grades,  and  to 
supply  our  schools  we  have  to  employ  about  twenty  third  class  teachers. 

Our  directors*  meetings  have  helped  school  men  to  see  the  urgent  need 
for  measures  to  draw  a  better  grade  of  ability  into  the  work,  and  they  are 
ready  to  pay  better  wages  for  excellent  teachers.  We  feel  that  at  whatever 
sacrifice  better  wages  must  be  paid  if  we  want  better  schools.  We  must  pay 
better  wages  to  secure  teachers  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  training  of 
boys  and  girls  for  home  life  and  for  upright  citizenship. 

It  will  be  a  grand  day  for  Iowa  public  schools  when  no  young  person 
may  be  allowed  a  certificate  to  teach,  before  receiving  at  least  one  year's 
instruction  in  a  state  normal  school  in  this  state  or  elsewhere. 

May  the  next  assembly  grant  us  one  more  state  normal  school,  and  then, 
for  those  who  expect  to  apply  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  make  attendance  at 
some  state  normal  school  in  Iowa  or  elsewhere,  compulsor>'. 

Teachers  of  experience  have  in  practice  and  reading  often  gained  an 
equivalent  of  normal  training,  and  I  would  not  have  those  whose  average 
grade  is  90  per  cent  in  branches  required  for  second  class  certificates  com- 
pelled to  attend  normal  school.  Begin  with  prospective  teachers.  The 
unworthy  will  soon  drop  out,  and  even  if  for  them  the  training  were  needful, 
the  worthy  teachers  of  experience  can  not  be  spared. 

It  is  felt  that  more  thorough  work  in  branches  below  the  high  school  is 
imperative  if  we  would  save  our  schools  from  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Business  men  complain  that  typewriters  are  too  often  unable  to  spell  and 
to  use  good,  plain  English, and  the  manuscript  in  any  superintendent's  oflBce 
will,  I  think,  disclose  pitiful  ignorance  in  these  vital  points. 

We  are  working  earnestly  for  better  English,  better  spelling  and  writing, 
and  more  reml  study. 

We  have  had  too  much  happy-go-lucky  memory  work  and  not  enough 
mental  grubbing.  We  need  far  more  thinking  about  causes  and  eflfects,  a 
better  grasp  of  the  '  'reasons  for  things." 
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The  course  of  study  is  kindly  received  in  the  ungraded  schools,  and  the 
classification  register  is  often  kept  just  as  it  should  be. 

Graduation  from  the  ungp*aded  schools  has  often  been  made  too  easy  and 
should  hereafter  be  based  upon  the  ability  to  pats  a  teacher's  examination 
with  an  average  of  80  per  cent  or  above  and  no  grade  below  70  per  cent. 
The  subject  of  didactics  might  be  omitted . 

The  school  library  is  winning  a  place  for  itself. 

In  many  schools  music  has  been  introduced  and  good  work  is  under  way. 
lo  a  few  cases  teachers  understand  the  theory  of  music,  but  are  unable  to 
ting  or  even  to  distinguish  a  difference  in  pitch.  1  feel  that  we  ought  to 
have  for  each  township  a  supervisor  of  music  who  would  visit  each  school 
at  least  once  a  week  and  direct  the  musical  instruction. 

In  conclusion ,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  state  department  for 
prompt  and  kindly  helpfulness  and  to  teachers  and  school  officers  for  their 
appreciation  and  hearty  c9-operation.  Truly,  we  have  worked  together  for 
the  good  cause. 


HOWARD. 

BLSIB.  B  PERRY,  COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDBNT. 

The  Opening  of  the  twentieth  century  finds  Howard  county  with  one  hun- 
dred  one  public  schools,  four  in  independent  town  districts,  seven  in  inde- 
pendent rural  districts,  and  the  rest  in  sub- districts  of  school  townships. 
The  town  schools  are  located  in  Cresco,  Elma,  Lime  Springs  and  Chester; 
and  employ  fifteen,  seven,  six.  and  two  teachers  respectively.  They  enroll 
1.229  of  the  total  enrollment  of  3,697  pupils.  The  average  wages  paid  their 
male  teachers  (who  are  also  their  principals)  is  $83.61  per  month;  their 
female  teachers,  $38.23.  The  rural  schools  employ  ninety-seven  teachers, 
one  for  each  school.  The  average  wages  paid  their  male  teachers  per  month 
is  $29.43;  female  teachers,  $26.57.  The  men  usually  teach  winters,  only. 
The  attendance  is  about  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment,  somewhat 
lower  than  in  the  town  schools. 

The  supervision  of  the  town  school  is  by  their  principals.  The  county 
snperin  ten  dent  is  nominally  the  supervisor  of  the  rural  schools;  but  as  one 
visit  each  term  is  all  and  often  more  than  this  officer  can  make,  the  real 
supervision  is  left  almost  entirely  to  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  course  of  study  outlined  in  the  Hand  Book  issued  by  the  state  depart- 
ment has  been  introduced,  and  will  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible. 

Teachers'  associations  are  not  regularly  organized  according  to  a  set 
plan.  Meetings  are  held  every  year  at  Cresco,  Lime  Springs,  Elma,  Rice- 
ville  and  Chester.  Both  grade  and  rural  teachers  take  part.  Sometimes 
Mitchell  county  joins  us  at  Rice  ville  and  Winneshiek  at  Cresco.  Patrons 
often  take  a  prominent  part  on  the  programs,  and  music  and  illustrated  class 
work  are  usually  conspicuous  features.  Township  meetings  for  rural  teach- 
ers and  school  officers'  meetings  have  been  tried,  but  with  no  success. 

Institutes  have  been  held  annually  in  the  spring  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  and  during  late  years  the  enrollment  has  been  about  150.  In  order 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  more  academic  work,  a  summer  institute,  also, 
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has  been  held  for  four  weeks  during  the  past  two  summers.  It  has  enrolled 
about  one  hundred,  and  has  been  a  success. 

Libraries  have  existed  for  many  years  in  the  town  schools  and  in  the  rural 
schooU  of  Jamestown,  Oak  Dale,  and  Chester  townships.  Last  fall  (1900) 
all  the  rural  schools  were  supplied  with  library  books  in  accordance  with 
chapter  110,  Iowa  school  laws.  These  libraries  are  a  real  success  wherever 
competent  teachers  have  charge  of  them.  In  several  schools  additional 
books  nave  been  purchased  with  money  raised  by  the  teachers  from  enter- 
tainments and  spelling  contests 

Among  the  greatest  educational  needs  of  the  country,  more  and  better 
teachers,  including  better  and  more  accessible  facilities  for  their  education 
and  training,  perhaps  ranks  first.  Better  and  closer  supervision  of  rural 
schools,  a  more  practical  type  of  work  and  economical  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  are  crying  needs.  Provision  for  the  country  g^rl  and  boy  to  do 
more  advanced  work  without  leaving  home,  is  much  needed.  We  believe, 
were  these  conditions  brought  about,  other  things,  such  as  better  buildings 
with  better  furniture  and  equipments,  more  beauty  in  the  surroundings, 
«tc  ,  would  naturally  follow. 


HUMBOLDT. 

CLARENCE  MESSER,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  early  history  and  gradual  growth  in  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the 
public  schools  of  Humboldt  county  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
most  of  the  counties  of  Iowa.  In  less  than  half  a  century,  they  have 
increased  from  a  small  room,  partitioned  off  in  a  log  house,  until  we  have 
nine  commodious  buildings  in  the  villages  and  towns,  and  one  hundred 
three  in  the  rural  districts.  From  the  most  elementary  work  in  reading  and 
numbers,  our  schools  have  developed  until  the  graduates  of  some  of  our  high 
schools  are  accepted  in  the  freshman  year  at  our  leading  colleges  and  state 
university. 

The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  earnest,  conscientious  young  women  who 
follow  teaching  about  three  years  and  then  become  the  mistress  of  a  well-kept 
farm-house. 

We  need  more  modem  school  buildings,  more  supplementary  reading  in 
the  lower  grades,  more  kindergarten  supplies,  maps  and  globes.  But  these 
auxiliaries  sink  into  insignificence  in  comparison  with  thoroughly  educated, 
conscientious,  well  trained  teachers.  How  to  secure  and  retain  such  teachers 
is  the  hardest  problem  that  confronts  every  thinking  school  officer. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  there  are  changes  that  might  be  made 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  secure  more  thorough  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  applicants  for  certificates  and  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  changes  of 
teachers  in  our  rural  schools. 

For  one  of  these  changes,  we  would  suggest  that  the  state  be  divided  into 
convenient  examination  districts;  that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  executive  council,  appoint  an  examinerfor 
each  district;  that  the  district  examiner  and  county  superintendent  have  con- 
current power  in  examining  applicants  and  issuing  teachers'  certificates;  that 
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when  the  district  examiner  and  county  superintendent  cannot  agree  respect- 
ing the  issuing  of  a  teachers'  certificate  that  the  case  should  be  referred  to, 
and  decided  by  the  state  department  of  public  instruction;  that  there  should 
be  held  in  each  county  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  examinations 
for  teachers  during  the  year;  that  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  district 
examiner,  the  county  superintendent  (it  he  think  best)  be  allowed  to  issue 
a  teachers'  certificate  to  an  applicant  without  examination,  provided  that  the 
applicant  holds  a  certificate  which  lawfully  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  some  county  in  this  state. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  township  be  made  the  unit;  that  the  duties, 
now  incumbent  on  a  school  board  of  nine  or  eleven  members,  be  performed 
by  a  board  of  three  members  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  whole  school 
C3q>oratton,  the  same  as  they  are  now  elected  in  the  towns  and  cities;  that 
the  members  of  the  school  board  receive  a  p^r  diem  compensation  similar  to 
what  is  now  paid  our  township  trustees. 


IOWA. 

T.  M.  CLBVBNGBR,  COUNTY  SUPERINTBNDBNT. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  general  conditions  of  the  schools  of  Iowa 
county  are  better  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Oar  schoolhouses  as  a  rule  are  in  good  condition,  the  attendance  better, 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  thaa  ever 
before. 

Every  district  in  the  county  has  complied  with  the  new  library  law,  which 
in  itself  is  evidence  of  a  good  school  sentiment. 

We  have  held  before  the  people  the  idea  that  teachers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  learn  to  teach  at  the  expense  of  the  children.  Most  of  our  teach- 
ers were  graduated  from  high  schools  and  many  of  them  have  had  one  or 
more  terms  of  normal  training  and  as  a  result  evidences  of  a  more  thorough 
and  scientific  teaching  are  to  be  found  on  every  hand.  We  believe  that 
every  applicant  should  have  had  at  least  one  term  of  normal  training  and  that 
this  should  be  made  one  of  the  requirements  for  certificates. 

Our  last  Normal  Institute  was  a  success  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it  a  success.  There  is  a  question  whether  the  teacher  gets  value 
received  at  the  institute.  In  most  of  the  counties,  the  institute  is  held 
between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  first  of  September— the  hottest  time  of 
the  year — and  we  believe  that  the  teacher  loses  more  vitality  and  energy  by 
attending  than  she  gains  enthusiasm.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  do  away 
with  the  Normal  Institute  and  in  its  stead  have  at  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  each  term  a  real  inspirational  meeting  of  two  or  three  days  duration, 
allowing  the  teacher's  salary  to  continue  while  in  attendance  and  compelling 
every  teacher  in  actual  service  to  attend  ? 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  rural  schools  is  supervision .  Nothing 
can  contribute  more  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  public  schools  than 
wise  supervision.  The  excellence  of  the  town  schools  is  in  a  large  measure 
attributable  to  careful  supervision.  Without  it  all  schemes  for  the  better- 
ment of  school  will  fall  far  short  of  their  full  measure  of  success.     The  state 
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cannot  afford  to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  annually  with  no  agents  to  see  how 
it  is  spent.  It  is  too  often  true  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  i« 
debased  into  a  mere  clerkship,  and  a  very  poor  one  at  that.  We  have  in 
mind  an  ex-county  superintendent  who  did  nothing  in  the  way  of  sape^ 
vision ,  but  reported  the  whole  number  of  visits  during  his  last  term  to  be 
240,  while  it  is  positively  known  that  he  did  not  make  a  dozen  visits.  But 
let  the  county  superintendent  at  all  times  discharge  his  duty  faithfully  and 
efficiently.  The  short  visits  which  he  makes,  while  they  do  much  to 
improve  the  schools,  are  far  from  satisfactory  supervision. 

The  only  way  rural  schools  can  feel  the  benefits  of  intelligent  inspection 
and  direction  is  by  consolidation,  which  sabiect  we  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss here,  but  we  are  in  hopes  that  before  another  year  the  county  superin- 
tendent will  be  able  to  report  progress  along  this  line. 


JACKSON. 

C.  C.   DUDLBV,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Jackson  county,  the  home  of  the  first  governor  of  Iowa,  Ansel  Briggs, 
consists  of  eighteen  townships,  and  with  a  variety  of  surface  that  includes 
everything  from  smooth  prairie  in  the  south  to  the  rugged  scenery  in  the 
northern  portion  which  has  g^ven  to  that  region  the  well  deserved  name  of 
*  *The  Switzerland  of  Iowa. "  Her  school  status  varies  almost  with  her  sur- 
face embracing  as  it  does  many  well  equipped  village,  town  and  city  schools, 
from  which  not  a  few  have  gone  to  earn  a  fair  repute  in  higher  and  broader 
fields  of  industry  and  learning.  Hardly  a  college  in  the  land,  from  our 
state  institutions  to  Yale,  Oberlin,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesly  but  have  con- 
ceded honors  to  Jackson  county  students.  The  high  school  at  Maquoket& 
has  sent  out  successful  teachers  to  other  states,  Chicago  and  Omaha  count 
several  among  their  best.  A  large  business  college  has  one  for  president 
and  the  Chicago  University  numbers  one  among  her  popular  professors. 

On  the  other  hand  with  a  contrast  equal  to  that  of  her  scenery,  she  has 
many  obscure  rural  schools, characterized  by  high  local  taxation  but  with  the 
scantiest  of  school  facilities  The  average  cost  per  pupil  is  twice  that  in  many 
of  the  larger  schools,  and  arises  largely  from  a  mistaken  persistence  in  ding- 
ing to  the  *  'rural  independent"  form  rather  than  to  the  township  organiza- 
tion, in  which  the  schools  are  generally  far  better.  The  adoption  of  the 
township  plan  by  law  would  work  out  an  easy  solution  of  the  many  per- 
plexities which  now  obtain. 

Nationalities  also  vary  as  do  other  conditions.  In  one  school  of  two 
departments,  pupils  read,  recite,  sing,  etc. ,  both  in  good  English  and  Ger- 
man, but  at  play  use  only  the  Luxemburg  dialect.  With  other  districts 
respectively  Irish,  German,  English,  with  corresponding  differences  in  appre- 
ciation of,  and  opinions  concerning  school  work  and  management,  it  is  not 
easy  to  marshal  the  various  portions  of  the  county  into  one  harmonious 
whole  But  the  sense  of  American  citizenship  and  official  and  moral  respon- 
sibility are  gradually  but  surely  helping  in  this  direction. 

One  other  real  want  that  perhaps  overshadows  all  others,  is  a  county  high 
school,  in  which  the  thorough  preparation  of  rural  teachers  may  be  made  as 
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promineat  as  is  the  preparation  of  students  for  college  in  the  city  high 
schools.  So  many  bright  intellects  are  in  the  country  districts,  undeveloped 
under  present  conditions,  like  diamonds  in  the  rough,  yet  more  than  worthy 
of  far  better  opportunities. 

Their  possibilities  are  not  recognized  and  perhaps  never  may  be  until  the 
state  will  wipe  out  the  little  impoverished  rural  independent  and  also  estab- 
lish a  county  normal  school,  all  of  which  is  probably  true  in  many  another 
<county,  as  well  as  in  Jackson. 


JEFFERSON. 

ANNA  WHITE,  COUNTY  SUPER INTBNDH NT. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  needs  of  this  county  are  prominent 
in  my  mind  these  will  be  mentioned  before  the  educational  advantages. 

The  present  educational  need  of  our  county  is  a  desire  of  many  of  the 
patrons  for  better  schools.  A  desire  that  will  bring  about  the  willingness  of 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  better  wages  in  order  to  secure  and  retain  better  teach- 
ers. The  proficient  experienced  teachers  seek  and  are  sought  for  the  more 
paying  positions  in  teaching  and  other  occupations.  This  leaves  every  year 
many  vacancies  in  the  districts  that  pay  the  lowest  wages  to  be  filled  by  the 
young  and  inexperienced  teacher,  who  will  often  accept  any  place  *'ju8t  to 
get  a  start. "  The  schools  are  greatly  crippled  because  of  the  young  army  of 
inexperienced  teachers  that  come  in  the  school  room  every  year.  The  super- 
vision of  the  county  superintendent  is  not  what  it  should  be  because  of  lack 
of  time  caused  by  the  amount  of  clerical  work  that  must  be  done. 

The  indifference  of  some  school  boards  is  often  a  hindrance  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  school .  There  should  be  some  standard  of  eligibility  from 
an  educational  standpoint  for  school  officers,  and  they  should  be  paid  for 
their  services.  As  a  rule  the  best  citizens  will  not  serve  as  a  school  director; 
this  often  leaves  the  matter  of  education  in  the  hands  of,  sometimes  well 
meaning,  but  incapable  men.  A  better  condition  might  be  brought  about 
by  having  fewer  members  of  the  boards,  and  the  directors  of  the  county  consti- 
tute one  board  for  the  transaction  of  certain  educational  interests,  and  that 
it  be  made  obligatory  upon  them  to  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year  in  con- 
vention with  the  leading  educators  of  the  county  to  discuss  plans  for  better- 
ing our  schools.  At  these  meetings  questions  of  supervision,  school  law, 
course  of  study,  etc.,  should  be  discussed. 

The  course  of  study  as  provided  by  the  state  department  is  used  by  nearly 
all  teachers  in  the  county  in  the  schools  where  no  other  course  is  adopted. 
The  school  boards  of  the  rural  districts  are  slow  to  adopt  any  course  of  study. 

Our  county  institutes  are  well  attended  and  as  a  rule  teachers  give  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  making  the  institute  interesting  and  profitable. 

We  have  a  county  teachers*  association.  This  association  holds  meetings 
on  Saturdays  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Teachers  and  patrons  take 
part  in  these  meetings,  and  they  are  interesting  and  well  attended. 

The  attendance  of  the  children  at  school  is  good  compared  to  the  distance 
many  have  to  go.  The  effects  of  the  books  introduced  in  the  rural  schools 
by  the  new  library  law  is  noticeable  and  results  are  very  satisfactory. 
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JONES. 

CLIFFORD   B.  PAUL,  COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDBNT. 

The  present  status  of  education  in  Jones  county  is  what  comes  to  every 
well-ordered  western  community  after  half  a  century  of  development.  It  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. 

The  first  school  master  was  Barrett  Whitemore  who  came  over  from 
Dubque  county  in  1838  and  taught  the  Bo  wen  prairie  school  in  the  winter  of 
1841 .  Seventeen  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  newly  created  office  of 
county  superintendent.  The  old  school  master  of  Bowen's  prairie  has  longf 
been  called  home  to  hear  from  the  Divine  Teacher  **well  done.*'  In  the 
office  since  that  time  many  men  have  held  sway,  wafted  in  and  out  by  every 
shift  in  the  political  breeze.  For  the  most  part  they  have  been  earnest,  fearless 
men  who  have  served  with  credit  to  themselves  and  honor  to  their  constitu- 
ents. 

In  the  early  days,  several  church  and  private  schools  were  founded.  Clin 
college  was  organized  in  the  70*s,  but  like  many  pioneer  institutions  its  days 
were  few  and  full  of  trouble.  As  the  country  grew  in  wealth  and  population, 
the  public  schools  began  to  strengthen  their  curriculums  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  a  broader  education .  At  present  we  have  eight  schools  with 
high  school  courses,  two  of  which  are  on  the  accredited  list.  Fourteen 
teachers  are  doing  high  school  work  exclusively. 

The  annual  institutes  have  usually  been  planned  to  be  both  inspirational 
and  academic  in  character.  One  short  spring  institute  has  been  held  which 
was  entirely  inspirational.  During  the  last  few  years,  a  popular  entertain- 
ment and  lecture  course  has  been  given  in  addition  to  the  regular  work.  On 
the  faculty,  such  talent  as  Seerley,  Sabin,  Bloodgood,  Longwell,  Laylander, 
Jonathan  Piper,  Dr.  Emerson  White,  Prof.  Earle  Sparks,  and  Miss  Eva 
Kellogg  have  been  employed.  Last  year  the  course  was  made  entirely  elect- 
ive— a  plan  which  gave  excellent  satisfaction. 

For  thirteen  years  an  educational  paper  has  been  edited  by  the  county 
superintendent.  It  serves  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  vari- 
ous school  interests  of  the  county .  All  the  teachers  and  most  of  the  school 
officers  receive  it  regularly. 

The  library  movement  received  early  recognition  in  the  county.  Thefirsf 
report  on  the  matter  shows  130  volumes  in  all  the  schools.  In  1893,  there 
were  only  thirty-three  volumes  in  the  country  districts.  Now  we  have  in  the 
rural  schools  almost  5,000  volumes  with  a  total  of  6,000  in  all  the  schools. 
These  books  have  been  purchased  through  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils  with  very  little  aid  from  the  district  funds. 

The  time  now  seems  ripe  for  a  decided  progressive  movement  along  all 
lines  of  educational  work.  The  library  law  insures  that  enough  books  be 
purchased  each  year  for  the  urgent  needs  of  the  schools.  Great  interest  is 
manifest  in  the  legislation  relating  to  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  vocal 
music.  Since  the  opening  of  the  present  term  five  rural  schools  have  pur- 
chased organs  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  this  branch.  In  the  town  schools, 
four  of  the  boards  have  hired  a  special  teacher.  The  people  are  turning  to 
the  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  as  a  panacea  for 
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most  of  car  educational  ills.    While  very  little  action  has  been  taken,  public 
sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  these  changes. 


KEOKUK. 
W.  H.  Gbmmill,  County  Superintbndknt. 

Normal  Institutes.  The  institutes  are  well  attended.  As  a  rule  the 
teachers  are  interested  and  attend  the  entire  term  of  two  weeks,  beginning 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  July  or  the  first  of  August.  The  enrollment 
is  usually  about  250. 

Until  the  present  year  (1901),  an  examination  has  been  given  the  last 
three  days  of  the  session,  but  this  summer  it  was  held  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  preceding  the  beginning  of  normal.  This  change  proved  very  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned ,  and  convinced  us  that  better  institutes  will  follow 
such  changes. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  county  superintendent  during  the  past  four 
years  to  make  the  normal  institute  more  and  more  inspirational,  the  work 
being  more  along  the  line  of  professional  school  life  rather  than  mere  text- 
book, or  academic  knowledge,  creating  an  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the 
profession  and  the  cause  instead  of  teaching  those  elements  which  they  are 
to  impart  to  the  child . 

Teachers*  Associations,  A  county  organization  is  maintained,  and 
meetings  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county  annually.  As  many  con- 
ventions are  called  as  possible.  The  program  usually  consists  of  a  Friday 
evening  session  when  a  lecture  on  some  educational  subject  is  delivered  by  some 
prominent  educator,  and  two  sessions  Saturday.  The  meeting  in  the  fore- 
noon is  informal,  and  everyone  present  is  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions;  the  afternoon  programme  consists  of  papers  and  dis':ussions. 
These  conventions  have  proven  very  beneficial .  and  the  teachers  take  much 
pride  in  their  success. 

The  various  districts  or  townships  into  which  the  county  is  divided  also 
hold  one,  two  or  three  local  meetings  during  the  year.  To  all  of  these 
meetings,  whether  county  or  local,  school  officers,  parents  and  pupils  are 
invited. 

Course  of  Study,  Every  rural  school  is  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the 
course  of  study  recently  prepared  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  the 
teachers  are  making  a  noble  effort  to  live  up  to  it  as  far  as  the  conditions  of 
the  locality,  and  the  character  of  the  school  will  permit.  As  the  smaller 
towns  and  villiages  had  previously  prepared  courses  of  study  for  their  schools 
the  course  just  mentioned  has  not  been  adopted,  but  the  county  superinten- 
dent has  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  same  as  soon  as  convenient.  As 
a  rule  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  are  favorable  to  the  course  of  study 
and  believe  in  the  teacher  following  the  same.  They  realize  its  necessity  and 
desire  its  results. 

feachers.  The  teachers  are  improving  educationally  and  profes- 
sionally. Many  of  them  are  graduates  of  good,  reputable  institutions,  many 
more  are  students  in  such  schools  and  colleges,  while  most  of  the  remainder 
are  graduates  of  some  good  high  school.     They  are  faithful  and  conscien- 
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tious,  and  we  are  often  pleased  by  hearing  the  remark  made  that  the  teachers 
of  Keokuk  county  are  a  noble  class  of  people. 

One  thing  noticeable  is  the  large  proportion  of  young  men  teaching  com- 
pared with  the  number  a  few  years  ago. 

Libraries,  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Library  Law  the  library 
sentiment  was  fast  gaining  ground  throughout  the  county .  In  some  parts 
small  libraries  had  been  established ,  and  the  sentiment  there  was  exceedingly 
strong,  but  in  other  parts  the  people  regarded  the  library  as  a  fad,  and  in 
consequence  there  was  much  opposition  to  a  school  library  of  any  kind. 
When  the  law  which  required  each  school  corporation  in  the  rural  districts 
to  purchase  books  for  a  library  went  into  effect  in  1900,  the  opposition  io 
some  parts  of  the  county  was  very  stubborn.  However,  most  of  the  districts 
x:omplied  with  the  law,  though  many  boards  refused  to  set  apart  a  cent  more 
than  was  absolutely  required,  secretly  hoping  that  the  books  would  prove 
useless  and  the  entire  scheme  a  nuisance.  However,  we  are  glad  to  state 
that  the  law,  after  one  year's  trial,  has  proven  more  satisfactory  than  was 
'even  hoped  for  by  its  most  loyal  supporters  and  sanguine  admirers.  Then, 
with  some  three  or  four  exceptions,  every  rural  school  in  the  county  has  a 
library,  though  some  of  them  are  indeed  very  small.  The  graded  schools 
are  quite  well  equipped  with  good  working  libraries,  and  are  continuallf 
adding  thereto. 


KOSSUTH. 

F.  H,  SLAGLK,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Kossuth  county,  containing  a  larger  area  than  any  other  county  of  Iowa, 
has  contained  within  the  last  few  years  large  tracts  of  land  undeveloped. 
Now  these  lands  have  been  purchased  by  actual  settlers  from  the  land 
speculator  and  schools  have  been  established  so  that  but  few  children  live  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school.  But  three  counties  had 
a  greater  number  of  country  schools  last  year ^  and  with  six  new  buildings 
this  year,  Kossuth  will  be  near  the  head  of  the  list.  While  these  results  are 
gratifying,  the  poor  roads  leading  to  many  of  the  schools  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  favorable  consideration  of  central  schools.  A  large  amount  of 
improvement  must  be  made  on  country  roads  before  the  majority  of  school 
patrons  will  consent  to  centralizing  schools.  The  roads  of  this  coimty  are 
being  made  better  as  rapidily  as  money  and  labor  can  be  secured,  and  in 
the  near  future  some  of  the  older  townships  will  no  doubt  erect  good  cen- 
tral school  buildings. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  schools  and  absence  of  any  assistance  in  clerical 
work,  the  superintendent  is  not  able  to  supervise  the  school  work  of  the 
county  by  personal  visitation  of  schools  as  well  as  is  desired.  However,  a 
system  of  township  educational  meetings  has  been  formed  and  here  the 
teachers  and  oflBcers  of  each  township  meet  usually  once  each  month  during 
the  winter  for  mutual  benetit.  During  the  last  winter  more  than  fifty  such 
meetings  were  held;  the  superintendent  was  present  at  least  at  one  meeting 
in  each  township,  and  in  some  cases  twice.  These  meetings  met  with  the 
hearty  support  and  approval  of  all  interested  in  education  and  some  desirable 
results  were  secured  for  the  schools,  at  once. 
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Seeing  the  great  need  of  a  nniform  system  of  text-books  for  the  county, 
■an  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  this  much  needed  benefit.  As  county 
uniformity  was  found  almost  impossible  by  a  direct  vote,  the  school  boards 
of  each  township  sought  to  secure  the  same  result  by  township  adoptions  of 
the  same  texts.  Now,  at  least  four- fifths  of  all  the  school  townships  have 
adopted  these  same  books  and  the  beneficial  results  are  at  once  apparent. 
The  remaining  townships  will  no  doubt  soon  take  action  to  secure  the  same 
text  for  their  schools.  With  this  secured,  the  work  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  will  be  more  efficient,  while  the  money  expended  for  books  is  less. 

The  good  work  of  the  teachers'  institute  for  1901  is  commendable.  With 
an  enrollment  of  240,  the  attendance  was  almost  perfect.  Each  teacher 
seemed  eager  to  receive  all  the  benefit  possible  from  the  two  weeks*  work . 
The  plan  of  conducting  the  institute,  according  to  high  school  methods, 
proved  successful.  Order  in  hall  and  recitation  rooms  was  maintained  as  in 
regular  school  work .  Each  teacher  was  assigned  to  a  certain  grade  and 
required  to  attend  all  recitations  of  that  grade.  Roll  call  was  required  before 
<each  recitation .  Credit  was  gfiven  for  notes  on  lectures  when  books  were  handed 
in.  Order,  method  and  recitations  were  such  as  to  give  teachers  an  object 
lesson  in  conducting  their  own  schools. 


LEE. 

J.    9.    STEWART,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDKNT. 

"The  first  school  in  Lee  county  was  taught  at  what  is  now  the  village  of 
•Galland,  formerly  Nashville,  in  1830.  Berryman  Jennings,  late  a  million- 
aire in  Oregon,  was  the  teacher. 

•*The  second  school  of  which  we  can  find  any  direct  trace  was  taught  at 
the  *  Point,*  now  Keokuk,  in  1834,  by  Jesse  Creighton,  a  shoemaker. 
Among  Creighton*s  pupils  was  Capt.  James  W.  Campbell,  now  of  Ft.  Mad- 
ison .  All  the  others  have  long  since  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  passed  over  the  dark  river  to  the  shores 
of  eternity.**     (History  of  Lee  county,  page  539.) 

Capt.  J.  W.  Campbell  of  Ft.  Madison  and  Capt.  Washington  Galland 
-of  Montrose  were  pupils  in  Berryman  Jenning*s  school  in  1830. 

FIRST   SCHOOL  HOUSE  IN  IOWA. 

(See  Frorttisfiece.) 

DEDICATED  TO  CAPTAIN   WASHINGTON  GALLAND,  MY  FIRST  SCHOOLMATE  IW 
IOWA,   IN   OCTOBER,  1830. 

This  log  school  house,  with  clapboard  roof  and  puncheon  floor, 
Except  in  childhood's  memory  is  no  more; 
Jennings,  our  teacher,  and  schoolmates  too  have  gone  before. 
And  none  survive  but  you  and  I,  that  played  before  its  door. 

Aw-wi-petuck,  the  Sauk,  and  Mis-quw-ke,  Indian  names 

For  the  place,  where  placid  waters  break  o'er  rocky  chains; 

But  later  Nashville  it  was  called,  after  the  Sku-ti-che-mon  came. 

And  by  "Galland"  now  we  know  it,  who  made  the  first  white  settler  claim. 
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Here  in  1830  by  the  upper  lock,  now  along  the  shore, 
Is  where  Iowa's  first  school  house  stood  in  days  of  yore. 
While  other  counties  claim  the  honor  justly  due  to  Lee, 
But  an  alibi  can  yet  be  proven,  *  *Wash.,*'  by  you  and  me. 

-y.  IV.  CampbilL 

FT.   MADISON. 

The  first  superintendent  and  principal  of  the  Ft.  Madison  schools  was  Zr 

B.  Bowers,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  order  by  Hon.  William  G.  Kent^ 
Mr.  A.  L.  Belles,  Mr.  Nelson  Johnson,  Rev.  J.  R.  Noble,  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Webb.  Mr.  N.  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  C.  H.  Dye,  Mr.  C.  H.  Morrill,  and  Mr. 

C.  W.  Cruikshank,  the  present  incumbent. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  five  large  and  suitable  school  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  this  city  at  a  cost  of  $85,000.  Thirty  teachers  are  employed 
in  the  schools.  The  course  of  study  is  broad  and  comprehensive.  The  citi- 
zens of  Ft.  Madison  and  vicinity  are  justly  proud  of  their  schools  and 
especially  of  the  high  school;  its  work  being  of  the  highest  order  places  it  on 
the  State  University's  list  of  * 'accredited'*  schools. 

KEOKUK    SCHOOLS. 

* 'Until  1853  the  school  buildings  of  Keokuk  were  of  the  old-fashioned 
primitive  kind,  generally  one  story,  and  a  single  room  lan^e  enough  to 
accommodate  a  single  teacher  and  twenty  to  thirty  scholars.  John  McKean, 
one  of  the  first  school  masters  of  Keokuk,  taught  in  a  round-log  house  six- 
teen by  eighteen  feet  square  which  stood  in  the  hazel  bushes  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Warsaw  railroad  offices  at  the  comer 
of  Third  and  Johnson  streets.  This  school  house  when  first  built  had  a  log 
cut  out  for  a  window."     (History  of  Lee  county,  page  652.) 

Since  those  early,  pioneer  days  the  schools  of  Keokuk  have  s:radually 
improved ,  and  today  they  are  numbered  with  the  best  and  most  progressive 
schools  in  the  state. 

The  first  principal  of  whom  we  have  any  definite  information  was  Priu' 
cipal  Torrance,  who  was  succeeded  in  order  by  Principal  Kimball,  1856-57; 
Principal  Rufus  Hubbard,  1857-60;  Prtocipal  Brigham,  1860-62;  Principal  G. 
R.  Parsons,  1862-4;  Principal  Rufus  Hubbard,  1864-65;  Principal  B.  F. 
Ogden,  1865-66;  Principal  S.  M.  McClain,  1866-68;  Superintendent  W.  W. 
Jamieson,  June  13,  1868,  to  January  26,  1893;  O.  W.  Weyer  has  been  super' 
intendent  since  February,  1893. 

The  enterprising  citizens  of  Keokuk  have  erected  nine  large,  substantial 
school  buildings,  and  several  smaller  school  houses  for  the  suburban  schools, 
all  valued  at  $223,000.  Sixty- nine  teachers  are  employed  in  the  diflferent 
departments  of  the  schools.  The  high  school  is  well  supplied  with  fine 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and  it  is  also  supplied  with  a  large  and 
carefully  selected  library.  The  course  of  study  is  excellent  throughout,  and 
the  school  occupies  a  high  place  among  the  "accredited"  schools  of  the 
state. 

The  schools  of  Montrose,  West  Point,  Franklin,  Primrose,  Donnellsonr 
Charleston,  New  Boston,  Sumraitville  Mt.  Hamill,  Croton,  and  VincenneSr 
are  in  good  condition  under  the  care  of  earnest,  eflScient  teachers  and  prin' 
cipals. 
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The  school  township  and  rural  independent  schools  are  important  factors 
in  the  general  education  of  the  young  people  of  the  county »  and  there  is  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  work  that  is  done  in  these  schools  and  we  are 
pleased  to  note  that  many  pupils  throughout  the  county  have  completed  the 
course  of  study  in  these  schools  and  have  been  admitted  to  the  high  schools 
in  this  and  adjoining  counties. 

The  first  teachers'  association  in  Lee  county  was  organized  May  14,  1881, 
by  George  C,  Lewis,  B.  J.  O'Brien,  N.  Messer,  Mary  B.  Anderson,  Emma 
Estes,  Florence  Backus,  Anna  Campbell,  Jessie  Wilson,  Ida  Duncan,  Belle 
Pearce,  Hattie  Soloman,  Cora  H.  Pitman,  Sallie  R  Smith.  A.  A.  Webb,  O. 
F.  McKim,  N.  C.  Campbell,  David  Compton,  Andrew  Nelson,  A.  L.  Cruze, 
and  J.  S.  Stewart 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

John  A.  Nunn,  who  held  the  office  from  1857  to  1860,  was  the  first  county 
superintendent.  He  was  succeeded  in  order  by  Rufus  Hubbard,  1860-64; 
Z.  B.  Bowers,  1864-68;  Hon.  William  Kent,  1868-72;  Hon.  James  Pollard, 
1872-74;  Hon.  Wesley  C.  Hobbs,  1874-76;  W.  J.  Medes,  1876-W);  J.  S. 
Stewart  from  1880  to  1886:  W.  J.  Medes,  1886  87;  J.  J.  Dofflemeyer,  from 
87-88;  J.  J.  Rohrbach,  1888-92;  W.  C.  Anderson,  from  1892  to  1894;  A.  L. 
Balles,  from  1894  to  1898;  J.  S.  Stewart,  from  1898  to  1902. 

teachers'  institutes. 

During  the  period  from  January  1,  1868,  to  January  1,  1874,  County 
Superintendents  Kent  and  Pollard  conducted  teachers'  institutes  annually, 
and  also  held  a  number  of  interesting  and  profitable  teachers'  meetings. 

The  first  normal  institute  of  four  weeks  session  was  conducted  by  Super- 
intendent Hobbs  in  August,  1874.  Since  that  time  an  annual  normal  insti- 
tute of  from  two  to  four  weeks  term  has  been  held  in  the  county. 

A  retrospective  view  through  the  past  forty- five  years  shows  us  that  the 
old  log  cabin  school  houses  were  replaced  with  '* better  school  houses,"  and 
that  recently, modem  '  'up-to  date"  school  buildings  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  ** better  school  houses."  And  we  feel  warranted  in  making  the  state- 
ment that  by  the  united  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  teachers,  principals, 
city  and  county  superintendents,  aided  by  an  intelligent  and  progressive 
people,  Lee  county  has  kept  pace  with  the  educational  progress  and  spirit 
that  has  characterized  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  greatest  needs  of  the  county  are,  first,  better  school  buildings  for  the 
country,  town  and  village,  schools,  in  regard  to  the  lighting,  heating  and 
ventilaltion  of  the  school  rooms. 

Second ,  the  consolidation  of  the  districts  where  there  are  only  a  small 
number  of  pupils  in  each  district,  and  the  proper  transportation  of  the  pupils 
to  a  good  central  school. 

Third,  properly  educated  and  trained  teachers  for  all  schools.  The  rigLt 
education  of  children  implies  and  demands  competent  teachers  as  instruct* 
ors.  This  rulfe  applies  to  all  schools  in  the  state.  To  securelthe  services  of 
competent  instructors,  two  important  considerations  must  be  offered  to  all 
applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher.  The  state  must  make  provisions  for 
the  proper  training  of  all  public  school  teachers,  and  permanency  of  position 
And  salary  must  be  the  security  offered  to  all  teachers  elected,— subject  to 
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removal  only  for  dereliction  of  duty,  immorality,  etc.,  as  may  be  provided 
by  law.  Until  these  important  questions  are  squarely  met  and  settled,  the 
teacher's  calling  will  never  receive  that  recognition,  protection,  and  recom- 
pense, that  its  importance  demands,  as  a  factor  in  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
preparatory  to  self  government  and  the  perpetuation  of  American  liberty. 


LOUISA. 

CM.   DONALDSON,  COUNTY   SUPBRINTBNDSNT. 

In  glancing  over  the  suggestions  from  the  state  department  we  conclude 
that  the  pressing  needs  of  our  immediate  county  are  the  ones  to  receive  our 
attention  in  these  remarks. 

(1st)  The  county  institute.  What  can  we  do  to  provide  normal  trainins^ 
for  our  teachers? 

Louisa  county  enrolls  on  an  average  130  teachers  annually  at  the  insti- 
tute; about  one  hundred  take  examination  at  the  close  of  institute;  about 
one  hundred  take  examination  during  the  year;  plus  the  $50.00  received 
from  the  state  makes  an  amount  of  $380  for  yearly  running  expenses  for  the 
institute,  which  is  so  limited  we  must  either  hold  a  very  short  session  or  do 
without  the  very  helpful  lectures  that  so  materially  add  to  the  l)enefit  of  the 
institute  course. 

We  feel  that  two  things  are  necessary:  (1st)  Compulsory  attendance  at 
institute  and  (2d)  $100  from  the  state  in  place  of  $50.00  as  it  now  stands. 

(2d)     Supervision: 

The  place  for  the  county  superintendent  to  accomplish  the  most  good  is 
in  visiting  the  schools,  inspecting  buildings,  grounds  and  apparatus,  and 
counseling  with  teachers  in  regard  to  the  work  and  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  library  law  as  it  now  stands  occupies  much  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent's time  and  attention,  as  many  of  the  school  officers  are  loath  to  meet 
for  the  selection  of  books,  whereas  if  some  other  means  were  provided  for  the 
selection  it  would  leave  much  more  time  for  supervision  and  visitation. 

Another  weak  place  in  our  law  is  where  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  thrust  the  burden  of  handling  the  county  text-books  on  the 
county  superintendent,  thereby  compelling  him  to  spend  much  time  in  pack- 
ing books  to  send  to  depositors,  when  such  time  could  be  much  more  profit- 
ably spent  in  visitation. 

The  county  superintendent  is  being  more  and  more  looked  upon  as  the 
central  figure  in  educational  matters,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more  is 
expected  of  that  individual  than  he  will  be  able  to  perform . 


LUCAS. 

C.  F.  GOLTRY,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  people  of  Lucas  county  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  school  affairs,  and  have  enjoyed  in  the  fullest  measure,  the 
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blessing  and  benefits  derived  from  the  free  school  system .  They  have  been 
liberal  in  providing  funds  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  schools,  yet  conservative  in  the  disbursement  of  those  funds,  and  dil- 
igent in  their  efforts  to  derive  the  greatest  good  from  the  expenditures 
necessary  to  keep  in  progressive  motion  the  machinery  of  the  system . 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  educational  work  of  the  county  is 
receiving  its  full  share  of  attention,  is  progressive,  and  possesses  sufficient 
real  genuine  merit  to  dignify  our  schools  with  the  rank  attained  by  those  of 
the  other  counties  of  the  state. 

In  estimating  the  worth  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  it  is  but  just  to 
make  honorable  mention  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools,  upon  whom  is 
placed  the  heaviest  burden  of  educational  work,  since  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  pupils  obtain  from  them  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  than 
from  their  sister  teachers  in  the  grades. 

The  difficulties  under  which  they  labor  are  greater,  from  a  lack  of 
adequate  facilities,  and  from  the  grater  number  of  grades  and  classes  for 
management  by  the  individual  teacher.  Yet  through  all  the  difficulties 
incident  to  rural  school  work,  these  teachers  have  maintained  for  the  schools 
a  standard  of  excellence  which  will  reflect  credit  upon  their  labors  for  years 
to  come. 

The  teachers  of  Lucas  county  have  shown  very  substantial  interest  in  the 
normal  institutes,  and  in  the  Lucas  county  teachers'  associations.  The 
number  of  teachers  required  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  both  rural  and 
graded  is  one  hundred  thirty-one,  and  the  enrollment  at  the  last  normal 
institute  was  one  hundred  fifty-four;  no  member  of  the  institute  being  tardy, 
or  absent  from  class  more  than  three  times,  and  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
enrollment  were  perfect  in  attendance. 

The  Lucas  county  teachers'  association  holds  five  meetings  in  the  school 
year,  meeting  once  in  each  of  the  five  towns  and  villages  of  the  county. 
Each  teacher  is  expected  to  attend  at  least  two  meetings  and  to  take  some 
part  in  the  discussion  of  any  subject  that  may  be  under  consideration 
at  the  meeting.  The  attendance  at  these  sessions  of  the  association  ranges 
from  thirty  to  sixty  exclusive  of  visitors. 

In  these  meetings,  much  good  results  from  commingling  of  teachers,  as 
well  as  from  the  program,  which  consists  of  papers  on  professional  subjects 
with  discussions,  music,  model  class  recitations,  and  talks  from  patrons. 

The  enrollment  in  the  county  is  about  four-fifths  of  the  school  popula- 
tion. Five  thousand  pupils  of  school  age,  and  four  thousand  enrolled  in 
the  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  near  three  thousand.  Ninety 
rural  and  forty -one  graded  teachers  are  employed  for  their  instruction . 

As  the  state  library  law  became  operative  last  year,  it  seems  fitting  to 
mention  briefly  the  attitude  of  patrons  and  teachers  toward  the  establishment 
of  rural  school  libraries.  In  a  number  of  districts,  more  or  less  opposition 
was  developed  by  patrons  who  questioned  the  usefulness  of  such  libraries, 
and  presaged  the  early  destruction  of  the  books  by  careless  and  unscrup- 
ulous pupils.  But  upon  reading  the  law  and  the  regulations  for  the  care  of 
the  books,  the  opposition  was  at  least  allayed,  and  by  the  first  of  December, 
every  rural  school  in  the  county  had  complied  with  the  law.  So  far  this 
year,  orders  for  books  have  been  more  liberal,  and  the  measure  bids  fair  lo 
meet  with  general  favor  and  success.     The  teachers  have  been  almost  a  unit 
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in  favor  of  the  law,  and  many  have  supplemented  their  stock  of  books  by 
patronizing  the  State  Traveling  Library. 


LYON. 

A.  W.  GRISBLL,   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Supervision  in  Lyon  county  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  counties.  More 
of  it  in  name  than  in  fact.  During  the  year  there  have  been  the  following 
meetings  held  in  the  county  for  educational  purposes:  Two  county  meet- 
ings, seven  district  meetings,  and  ten  township  meetings.  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  township  meeting  is  the  farther  reaching. 

Our  four  weeks  institute  was  fairly  well  attended.  The  first  two  weeks 
was  strictly  academic,  the  last  two  weeks  were  devoted  to  methods. 

The  course  of  study,  or  "Hand  Book,"  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  do 
imuch  with  it  last  year,  but  it  will  be  used  this  year. 

All  but  one  of  our  country  districts  have  purchased  libraries  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  School  officers  are  so  varied  and  changeable  that  I  will  siaply 
mention  them.     ' *What  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured." 

Consolidation  is  only  local.  No  systematic  consolidation  exists.  One  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  country  schools  is  educationally  qualified  teachers. 
**The  man  with  the  hoe"  has  deprived  us  almost  entirely  of  young  men 
teachers.  The  wages  he  pays  the  young  man  exceeds  that  paid  for  teaching* 
Many  of  our  directors  need  converting  (schoolically) .  They  are  willing 
in  many  cases  to  continue  in  the  same  old  rut,  using  the  same  old  plans  of 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  They  reason  on  the  principle  that  *'What 
was  good  enough  for  me  as  a  boy  is  good  enough  for  my  children."  The 
old  box-like  school  house,  built  after  t)ie  century  ago  plan,  the  teacher  who 
can  board  around  or  live  in  the  open  air,  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  par- 
poses.  In  fact,  so-called  commercialism  has  reached  the  country  district, 
and  if  there  are  no  dollars  in  it  to  them  personally,  the  school  gets  only  a 
passing  notice. 

However,  our  schools  are  not  as  bad  as  they  might  be.  Our  teachers 
compare  favorably  with  other  counties  in  the  state.  Our  directors  generally 
devote  about  as  much  time  to  the  work  as  they  could  be  expected  to  do  for 
the  salary  they  receive.  Our  institute  would  be  better  attended  if  all  teachers 
who  teach  in  the  county  were  obliged  to  contribute  to  its  support  (so  long  ts 
it  must  be  supported  by  the  teachers.) 

I  have  omitted  statistics,  as  they  will  appear  in  the  annual  report. 


MADISON. 

H.  D.    SMITH,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  school  work  and  educational  matters  Madison  county  will  compare 
favorably  with  other  counties.  We  have  teachers  from  other  counties  and 
from  other  states,  and  some  of  our  teachers  are  working  in  other  counties, 
and  some  in  other  states.  By  this  we  may  compare  our  work  with  that  of 
others. 
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This  county  contains  171  school-rooms,  of  which  134  are  in  the  country . 
There  are  seven  graded  schools »  giving  employment  to  thirty- nine  teachers. 
The  districts  are  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  almost  all  pupils,  very  few 
having  more  than  two  miles  to  travel  to  school. 

Some  of  the  graded  schools  are  crowded  and  need  more  room  and  more 
teachers.  Two  of  them  have  this  year  increased  the  number  of  teachers  and 
provided  more  room  and  others  will  do  this  soon .  It  seems  to  be  the  ten- 
dency in  our  g^ded  schools  to  follow  too  closely  the  *' machine"  or  * 'promo- 
tion process/'  and  to  permit  pupils  to  take  up  high  school  work  before  they 
are  ready  for  it.  This  will  be  remedied  by  having  more  help  and  better 
work  done  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  before  graduation,  allow 
the  pupil  at  least  one  year  for  thorough  review  of  the  eighth  g^dework. 
Our  high  school  principals  reach  "too  high  too  soon." 

Our  country  schools  are  not  thoroughly  graded,  but  as  well  as  is  con- 
ducive to  good  work.  The  pupils  are  classified  sufficiently  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  classes  are  such  that  the  teacher  can  well  arrange  her  work  and  have 
ample  time  for  recitations  and  individual  help.  Our  plan  is  not  to  follow, 
exactly,  the  course  of  study,  but  have  the  classes  so  arranged  that  the  pupil 
may  receive  the  attention  and  may  do  the  work  he  needs.  No  pupil  is  g^ven 
a  diploma  until  all  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  is  completed, 
though  it  may  not  be  done  in  the  regular  order. 

The  term  of  school  in  the  rural  districts  varies  from  seven  to  eight 
months.  In  a  majority  of  the  districts  they  have  eight  months.  Twelve 
school  townships  and  four  townships  of  independent  districts  in  our 
county.  Interest  in  the  school  by  the  director  is  better,  where  there  is  only 
one  director.  If  all  districts  were  independent,  and  one  director  in  each,  it 
would  l>e  an  improvement. 

The  salaries  paid  teachers  are  not  suflicient.  Wages  vary  from  $25  to  $36 
in  rural  schools.  If  20  per  cent  were  added  to  the  wages  more  than  20  per 
cent  would  t>e  added  to  the  value  of  the  schools. 

Thirteen  school-houses  have  been  built  in  the  last  two  years.  They  are 
good  buildings,  well  lighted  and  well  furnished.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
school-houses  are  kept  in  good  condition,  neat,  tidy,  and  home-like,  and  are 
supplied  with  sufficient  apparatus.  Many  of  them  have  stone  slate  for 
blackboards.  While  we  have  some  very  pretty  and  shady  school  grounds, 
some  are  *  *  barren  wastes .  *  * 

A  change  of  teachers  is  too  often  made,  but  many  of  our  directors  are 
now  contracting  for  two  or  three  terms.  If  the  term  of  office  of  director 
expired  during  the  summer  vacation  there  would  be  fewer  changes  of  teach* 
ers  in  the  spring.  In  some  cases  the  parents  meddle  with  the  school  and 
"have  to  be  taught**  and  so  cause  the  school  work  to  suffer. 

Our  normal  institute  is  well  attended  and  is  a  factor  toward  bettering  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  It  helps  to  create  a  professional  interest  in  teaching 
and  is  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  teachers.  Our  aim  has  been  to  make 
the  institute  better  rather  than  larger.  The  methods  used  are  similar  to 
those  used  in  other  counties  and  the  object  sought  is  to  benefit  schools. 

Too  many  teachers  meetings  are  a  detriment  because  it  is  a  burden  for 
the  teachers  to  attend  at  all  times,  and  non-attendance  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  a  loss  of  interest  in  any.  A  few  meetings,  and  those  well  attended, 
is  what  we  consider  better,  and  have  had  fairly  good  success  in  those.     We 
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have  had  several  meeting^s  conducted  on  the  "round  table"  plan  which  have 
been  very  good. 

A  visit  to  each  school  during  the  year  helps  to  keep  up  the  interest,  and 
there  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  county  whose  work  has  not  been  inspected  by  the 
superintendent. 

While  we  closely  observe  each  teacher's  work,  we  do  not  approve  of  too 
much  superintending  and  supervision.  We  wish  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher  manifested. 

Excepting  two  or  three  small  districts  all  are  now  provided  with  library 
books.  Teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  are  well  pleased.  The  libraries  will 
be  kept  up. 

All  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools  are  taught  in  this 
county .  In  examinations  for  certificates  and  diplomas  there  are  more  fail- 
ures in  arithmetic,  orthography  and  grammar  than  in  any  other  branches. 
We  do  not  know  why  this  is  so.  Music  is  receiving  its  full  share  of  atten- 
tion and  no  doubt  good  results  will  follow.  Algebra,  civics  and  elementary 
physics  is  being  taught  in  many  country  schools. 

Last  year  twenty  from  this  county  attended  the  State  Normal,  eight  or 
ten  the  State  Universitv,  several  went  to  Ames.  We  expect  to  keep  pace 
with  our  neighbors,  and  our  people  stand  ready  to  accept  any  advance  along 
the  line  of  schools. 


MARION. 
W.  F.  Crew,  County  Sdpbrintendent. 

Personal  supervision  is  given  as  wide  a  range  as  seems  consistent.  The 
many  duties  of  the  ofBce  of  county  superintendent  renders  it  impossible  to 
give  much  personal  attention  to  each  school.  However,  through  the 
assistance  of  school  officers  and  teachers  and  by  visits  made  in  person  there 
is  a  unison  of  action  along  this  line  that  is  quite  encouraging. 

Our  annual  teachers*  institutes  are  conducted  on  the  plan  for  the  greater 
development  of  professional  interest  rather  than  confined  to  text-book  or 
academic  work.  The  sessions  extend  over  a  period  of  two  weeks,  with  an 
annual  enrollment  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  outlined  in  the  hand-book  for  Iowa  schools  has  been 
adopted  by  many  school  boards,  and  others  are  considering  this  matter 
favorably.  A  uniformity  of  school  courses  of  study  would  add  much  to 
general  results.  Our  best  teachers  approve  of  the  course  and  are  using  it 
successfully . 

A  number  of  our  schools  are  quite  small  and  thus  a  lack  of  interest  and 
high  tuition  prevail.  There  are  one  hundred  eleven  independent  dis- 
tricts and  four  school  townships,  within  the  borders  of  Marion  county.  The 
schools  generally  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  the  interest  in  the  edu- 
cational work  is  quite  apparent. 

With  few  exceptions  the  teachers  are  active  and  willing  to  do  their  part 
in  the  advancement  of  any  movement  for  the  furthering  of  education.  The 
number  of  male  teachers  is  small  compared  with  the  number  of  female 
teachers.     In  fact  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  county  has  been  decreasing 
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for  the  past  two  years  so  that  there  is  now  some  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
schools  with  teachers. 

On  account  of  contagious  diseases  in  some  localities  the  attendance  was 
lowered  considerably  the  past  year,  otherwise  the  attendance  has  been  very 
good. 

In  a  few  instances  the  school  boards  have  either  failed  or  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  library  law.  The  enforcement  of  this  measure  will  be 
necessary  in  a  few  cases.  Where  boards  have  purchased  the  books  the 
patrons  and  pupils  have  generally  been  delighted  with  them,  and  thus  the 
school  boards  have  appropriated  the  full  amount. 

There  is  one  college  in  the  county,  Central  College  of  Fella.  It  is  a 
denominational  institution,  and  was  established  in  1853.  It  has  had  an 
excellent  influence  upon  the  public  school  work  and  in  the  prreparation  of 
teachers. 

Many  school  officers  are  ready  and  willing  to  push  the  school  work  along, 
hire  good  teachers  and  pay  them  liberally  for  their  services,  but  others  run 
their  schools  on  the  low  wage  and  short  term  plan .  The  latter  method  has 
worked  to  the  injury  of  a  number  of  our  rural  schools.  The  school  boards 
as  a  whole  are  made  up  of  good  business  men  and  to  them  we  are  indebted 
for  able  and  efficient  service. 

The  greatest  educational  needs  of  this  county  are,  school  boards  that 
will  take  grater  interest  in  educational  matters,  more  and  better  facilities 
for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers,  and  uniformity  of  school  courses 
and  text-books. 


MITCHELL. 

JAY  A.  LAPHAM,  COUNTY  SUPHRINTKNDKNT. 

Ninety -six  (93)  teachers  are  employed  in  the  rural  schools  and  forty- five 
(45)  teachers  in  the  village  and  town  schools. 

At  the  village  of  Little  Cedar,  in  Liberty  township,  a  high  school  for  the 
six  sub- districts  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  nearly  five  years.  The 
people  of  that  township  wish  to  center  all  their  school  interests  at  this  place. 
As  the  older  children  go  to  the  high  school  it  seems  convenient  to  take  the 
smaller  children  along  to  the  same  school  ground.  Three  teachers  are  now 
employed  at  this  central  school. 

At  Mclntire,  in  Wayne  township,  two  wagons  are  sent  out  daily  to  con- 
vey the  children  to  and  from  school.  In  different  parts  of  the  county  the 
interest  in  the  central  school  is  increasing .  Where  there  is  a  good  rural 
school  with  a  good  house  it  seems  well  not  to  disturb  it- 

Much  enthusiasm  has  prevailed  the  last  year  over  libraries  for  our  public 
schools.  At  a  teachers'  association  held  in  December,  January*  25,  1901, 
was  set  apart  for  library  day.  Later  a  generous  offer  from  Hon.  Geo.  W. 
i?chee  of  Primghar,  Iowa,  gave  added  impulse  to  the  movement;  so  that 
over  $2,700  has  been  raised  for  libraries.  This  will  add  greatly  to  the  inter- 
est and  efficiency  of  our  rural  schools.  To  the  teachers  of  the  county  much 
credit  is  due,  as  they  were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  money. 

The  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  state  department  is  well  followed 
throughout  the  county.    Crowning  this  course,  over  forty  common   school 
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diplomas  were  awarded  last  year  to  those  who  had  completed  the  required 
course  of  study  for  rural  schools.  Graduating^  exercises  were  held  in  con* 
nection  with  the  granting  of  the  diplomas.  In  nearly  every  case  several 
schools  united  in  an  evening  program  at  some  country  church,  or  at  a  cen* 
tral  school-house.  Parents  and  patrons  were  deeply  interested  in  these  exer- 
cises. In  a  small  way  they  had  commencement  in  their  home  schools.  The 
children  respond  with  enthusiasm  when  they  have  competent  teachers.  The 
common  school  diploma  is  a  strong  factor  in  giving  system  and  effectiveness 
to  our  rural  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  graduating  exercises  held  in  connection  with  the 
granting  of  the  common  school  diplomas,  there  were  ten  teachers'  associa* 
tion  and  educational  meetings  held  in  the  county. 

The  Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  an  academy  with  a  history  of  nearly  forty 
years ,  located  in  Osage ,  has  been  a  strong  factor  in  the  educational  devel- 
opment of  the  county.  The  St  Ansgar  Seminary  has  also  done  much  good 
work. 

Nearly  all  of  our  schools  now  have  comfortable  school- houses,  well 
warmed ,  well  lighted  and  well  seated.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  grounds,  apparatus,  and  general  supplies. 

We  have  a  number  of  good  teachers,  but  we  need  many  more  who,  in 
addition  to  native  gfifts,  have  enjoyed  good  training. 

The  teachers'  institute,  held  for  one  month  in  July  and  August,  was  at- 
tended by  159.  There  was  excellent  interest.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  music,  drawing  and  primary  work. 


MONONA. 

F.  E.   LARK,    COUNTY  SUPBRINTENDBNT. 

While  the  conditions  of  the  schools  in  Monona  county  are  not  all  that  can 
be  desired,  yet  I  can  see  many  evidences  of  improvement.  I  am  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind  that  unless  we  have  consolidation  of  schools,  the  conditions 
will  never  be  very  much  better  than  they  are  today.  Some  advancement 
will  be  made,  of  course;  but  we  will  not  reach  the  standard  so  much  desired. 
The  most  intelligent  people  of  the  county  are  seeing  the  advantages  of  the 
central  school,  and  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  consolidation  is  gradually  gain- 
ing favor.  The  question  of  transportation  is  a  difficult  one  in  this  county 
because  of  the  hills  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  and  the  heavy  gumbo 
roads  in  the  western  part. 

Buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  are  not  only  necessary  to  the  work  of  the 
schools,  but  the  character  of  these  things  indicate  very  truthfully  the  degree 
of  interest  manifested  in  education  by  the  people  of  any  given  community, 
;,nd  progress  in  this  direction  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  healthy  edu- 
cational sentiment.  While  our  advancement  along  these  lines  has  not  been 
as  great  as  we  would  like  to  report,  yet  we  have  noticed  a  marked  improve- 
ment. We  have  some  excellent  buildings,  yards  well  fenced  and  cared  for, 
and  the  direCtorsand  the  people  in  many  townships  are  interested  in  keeping 
the  school  property  in  good  repair  and  the  teachers  supplied  with  all  useful 
apparatus.      What  we  need  in  this  direction  more  than  anything  else  is  a 
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better  knowledge  of  the  importaoce  of  proper  light  and  ventilation.  I  think 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  legislature  to  pass  some  law  requiring  some 
reasonable  provision  to  be  made  for  better  light  and  ventilation  in  all  future 
buildings. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  live,  earnest,  moral,  and  progressive  teachers, 
who  are  willing  to  devote  time  and  money,  and  to  sacrifice  many  pleasures ^ 
that  they  may  know  that  their  work  in  the  school  room  has  been  well  done. 
Many  of  them  have  attended  school  at  Cedar  Falls  and  other  places,  are 
present  at  the  normal  institute  and  teachers*  meetings,  read  good  books  and 
educational  journals,  and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  better  fit 
themselves  to  do  good  work  in  the  school  room .  I  have  noticed  a  great 
change  in  the  decoration  of  the  school  room  in  the  past  few  years.  Our 
teachers  are  realizing  the  silent  influence  of  plant  and  flower,  of  mottoes  and 
and  pictures,  of  clean  floors  and  neat  surroundings  on  the  thought,  life, 
and  character  of  the  child .  I  go  into  many  school  rooms  that  are  the  very 
picture  of  neatness  and  order.  The  stove  is  nicely  blacked,  the  floor  is 
clean,  the  windows  have  white  sash  curtains,  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
beautiful  pictures,  copies  of  the  works  of  the  master-artists,  and  everything 
has  an  air  of  cheer  and  comfort  which  means  much  to  the  future  of  the 
child.  We  have  started  a  teachers*  library  which  contains  the  latest  and  best 
t>ooks  published  and  we  expect  to  add  to  these  each  year  until  we  shall  have 
a  large  collection  of  books  pertaining  to  the  general  culture  and  the  profes- 
sional training  of  the  teacher. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  boards  of  directors  have  been  slow  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  late  library  law  and  many  of  the  rural  schools  are  still 
without  a  library.  Gradually,  however,  directors  are  voting  money  for  this 
purpose  and  I  think  that  before  long  all  our  schools  will  have  a  good  working 
library. 

What  we  need  is  a  stronger  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  ver>'  best 
things  in  education.  With  the  help  of  directors,  teachers,  and  friends 
of  education,  we  are  doing  what  we  can  by  means  of  public  meetings 
and  other  agencies  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  importance  of  properly 
training  and  educating  the  child.  To  the  people,  to  directors,  to  teachers, 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  press,  and  to  all  who  have 
aided  us  in  any  way  whatever,  I  return  my  sincere  thanks. 


MONROE. 

ANGIB  REITZEL,   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  teacher,  especially  the  country'  school 
teacher  is  more  careful  training  along  the  line  of  theory  and  expression. 
Many  go  into  school  work  with  no  training  except  what  they  receive  from  a 
country  school  which  was  probably  made  up  of  all  the  eight  grades  from 
first  primary  to  the  grammar  division.  There  may  be  many  reasons  why 
the  young  teacher  can  not  be  sent  to  an  especial  training  school.  So  we 
find  that  it  becomes  very  necessary  to  make  our  school  institutes  answer  in  a 
small  measure  this  need.     Too  frequently  our  instructors  soar  so  far  above 
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the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  individual  that  the  student  is  left  with  a 
vague  feeling  of  something  missed,  but  what?  We  want  teachers  who  are 
practical;  who  will  give  us  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  common 
branches  so  that  our  boys  and  girls  will  get  the  most  in  the  least  time. 

Only  our  most  intelligent  men  and  women  should  fill  the  office  of  school 
director.  Too  often  this  is  controlled  by  a  faction  who  think  more  of 
personal  feeling,  than  of  the  benefit  to  the  children. 

Give  us  officers  who  are  judges  of  good  work  when  they  see  it,  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  every  child  in  their  district,  and  who  can 
find  time  to  visit  the  the   school  once  in  awhile  at  least. 


MONTGOMERY. 

MABEL  C.    HANNA,    COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Having  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  Mr.  McCulloch*s  resigna* 
ation ,  I  entered  the  office  with  almost  no  idea  of  what  would  be  required  of 
me,  nor  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  past  by  the  superintendent. 

I  know  the  schools  generally  are  in  a  good,  flourishing  condition,  as  is 
shown  by  the  reports  from  secretaries  and  treasurers.  The  Red  Oak  schools 
especially  are  doing  well  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  from  the  rural 
districts  is  greater  than  any  preceding  year. 


O'BRIEN. 

ELLA  SECKERSON  DANIEL.   COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

O'Brien  county  has  six  graded  schools,  and  134  rural  school  buildings, 
four  of  which  are  closed,  the  children  being  transported  to  other  schools. 

In  our  six  graded  schools  are  fifty-five  teachers,  sixteen  of  whom  hold 
state  certificates,  and  one  a  life  diploma.  Four  of  the  130  teachers  employed 
inlthe  rural  schools  hold  state  certificates;  thirty- eight  hold  first  grade,  and 
eighty-eight  hold  certificates  of  lower  grades. 

In  1893,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Schee  of  O'Brien  county  presented  to  each 
school  a  large  flag.  The  stars  and  stripes  float  over  every  school  house  in 
the  county,  teaching  lessons  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  principles  for 
which  the  flag  stands. 

Our  library  movement  began  in  1896.  Previous  to  that  time  there  were 
not  to  exceed  100  books  in  the  rural  school  libraries  in  this  county.  In  1896 
a  citizen  of  Primghar  oflFered  $100  to  the  five  schools  raising  the  largest 
amounts  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  for  their  libraries,  to  be 
divided  as  follows: 

To  the  school  raising  the  largest  amount,  $30;  to  the  second.  $25;  to  the 
third,  $20;  to  the  fourth,  $15,  and  to  the  fifth,  $10.  A  similar  oflfer  has 
been  made  for  five  consecutive  years  and  the  results  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing to  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons  of  the  rural  schools. 
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The  rural  schools  have  raised  $5,100,  the  donations  have  amounted  to 
$1,200.00,  or  a  total  of  $6,300.00  all  of  which  has  been  expended  for  books 
for  the  rural  school  libraries.  There  are  now  in  these  schools  10,500  volumes, 
or  an  average  of  eighty  books  for  each  country  school  in  the  county. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  graded  school  libraries  is  4,000. 

The  boards  of  the  different  townships  have  supplied  from  the  public 
funds  suitable  cases  for  these  books.  In  the  libraries  are  found  reference 
books,  histories,  and  encyclopaedias;  also  story  books  which  are  used  as 
supplementary  readers. 

We  have  also  in  our  county  an  excellent  teachers'  library  of  655  volumes 
divided  as  follows:  Professional,  69;  history  and  biography,  194;  fiction, 
153;  travel  and  adventure,    135;  poetry,  39;  science  and  miscellaneous,  65. 

This  library  came  as  a  public  benefaction  from  Mr.  Schee,  who  gave 
$100.00  a  year  for  five  years.  The  purchasing  of  these  books  has  been  under 
the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent,  who  has  chosen  the  principals 
of  the  graded  schools  of  the  county  for  her  assistants. 

Teachers  may  become  members  of  the  library  asssociation  by  paying 
twenty  five  cents  per  year.  A  book  may  be  kept  one  month,  and  by  notify- 
ing the  county  superintendent  the  time  may  be  extended  one  month. 

No  one  thing  has  done  more  for  the  educational  advancement  of  our 
county  than  has  the  library  movement. 

In  closing  up  the  work  we  hope  for  greater  growth  in  the  future;  and  feel 
that  the  good  that  has  already  been  done  will  live  on  through  the  years 
bearing  fruit  in  loyal ,  faithful  work . 


OSCEOLA. 

T.    S.    REDMOND,    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  boundaries  of  Osceola  county  were  established  in  1851.  The  first 
white  settlement  was  made  in  1870.  The  county  was  organized  in  1872.  The 
first  school  was  taught  in  1871,  in  a  private  house,  the  teacher  being  Mrs. 
Delia  Stiles,  who  was  also  the  first  county  superintendent.  The  first  school 
house  was  built  in  1871.  The  following  data  is  taken  from  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  county  superintendent  in  the  year  1872:  Number  of  school 
houses,  2;  average  months  taught,  4.2;  number  persons  of  school  age,  260; 
average  attendance,  51.  The  tenth  annual  report  shows:  Number  of  school 
houses,  46;  months  taught,  6.2.;  persons  of  school  age,  1,005;  average 
attendance,  436.  Prom  the  twentieth  report  we  learn:  Number  of  school 
houses,  80;  number  months  taught,  7.2;  persons  of  school  age,  2,113;  aver- 
age attendance,  1,044.  Twenty-nine  years  later  C1900)  the  report  shows: 
Number  of  school  houses,  95;  number  of  months  taught,  7.7;  persons  of 
school  age,  3,022;  average  attendance,  1,485. 

With  one  exception ,  No.  6,  Fairview  township,  Osceola  county  has  pro- 
vided a  school  house  in  every  district  within  her  borders. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  classified.  In  1888  Superintendent  W.  J. 
Reeves  introduced  a  system  of  classification,  and  in  1892  Superintendent  F. 
W.  Hahn  placed  the  first  Iowa  course  of  study  in  the  schools.  In  1896  Sup* 
erintendent  T.  S.   Redmond  secured  the  adoption  of   the  Hand  Book  for 
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Iowa  Teachers,  and  in  the  spring  of  1901  the  Hand  Book  for  Iowa  Schools 
replaced  the  old  course  of  1896.  During  these  years  classification  has  unified 
the  work  of  the  common  schools  and  has  been  an  aid  in  direction  and  super- 
vision. A  large  portion  of  the  county  superintendent's  time  is  devoted  to 
inspecting  schools,  in  order  that  he  may  become  familiar  with  the  methods 
used,  the  quality  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  thus  be  able  to  render 
needed  assistance.  With  few  exceptions  the  course  of  study  is  followed  and 
complete  records  left  for  succeeding  teachers,  and  a  copy  of  this  record  filed 
with  the  county  superintendent,  who  has  these  records  arranged  by  town- 
ships, indexed  and  bound.  Hence  a  complete  and  permanent  record  of 
each  school  and  each  pupil  may  be  found  in  the  county  archives  at  the 
court  house.  Pupils  who  complete  the  course  of  study  are  given  a  final 
examination.  Those  who  meet  the  requirements  of  the  examination  are 
grouped  in  various  convenient  places  in  the  county  where  graduating  exer- 
cises are  held,  the  program  consisting  of  essays  by  graduates,  songs  and 
recitations  by  other  pupils,  remarks  by  local  citizens,  and  an  address  and 
presentation  of  diplomas  by  the  county  superintendent.  This  system  has 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  and  is  believed  to  assist  in 
keeping  them  in  school. 

There  are  5,831  volumes  in  the  ninety-one  rural  schools  of  the  county, 
1,410  volumes  in  the  town  schools.  This  is  sixty-four  volumes  per  room  in 
the  rural  schools  and  ninety- four  per  room  in  town  schools.  Eighty-three 
per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  have  book  cases,  73  per  cent  have  large  flags. 
Books  and  flags  have  been  purchased  since  1896,  with  money  raised  by 
entertainments  and  donations.  In  this  matter  the  county  is  indebted  in  a 
large  measure  to  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Schee  of  Primghar  for  both  money  and 
inspiration.  The  county  teachers'  library  consists  of  over  four  hundred  care- 
fully selected  pedagogical  books,  which  are  divided  and  placed  in  various 
points  of  the  county  and  occasionally  changed . 

Osceola  county  institutes  and  lectures  have  always  been  classed  as  good. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  pedagogy  and  primary  methods.  This  work  has 
been  done  by  instructors  of  superior  ability.  The  results  show  in  the  school 
room. 

Our  school  boards  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  composed  of  public- 
spirited  citizens.  School  buildings  as  a  whole  are  in  good  condition,  both 
inside  and  out.  Recently  an  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  the  school 
ground,  with  shrubs,  flowers,  etc.  Where  this  has  been  attempted  teachers 
have  displayed  the  same  devotion  that  marks  their  regular  school  work. 
The  corps  of  teachers  of  this  county  has  been  composed  largely  of  earnest 
men  and  women.  This  may  account  for  their  fidelity  to  duty  and  the  pride 
and  interest  which  they  manifest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

The  people  of  the  county  are  devoted  to  their  schools.  They  seem  will- 
ing to  co-operate  with  those  in  charge  of  the  instruction.  Laying  aside  my 
official  goggles  and  looking  over  the  field  as  a  citizen  interested  in  this  work, 
1  sincerely  believe  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  are  in  good  condition,  and  that 
the  educational  sentiment  of  the  county  is  good. 
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PAGE. 

H.  E.  DBATSR,  COUNTY  STJPBRINTBNDBNT. 

Page  county  has  always  been  blessed  with  a  strong  educational  senti- 
ment. This  in  a  great  measure  is  due  to  the  good  influences  of  two  col- 
leges, a  Chautauqua,  five  high  schools,  a  devoted  pulpit  and  an  earnest  press. 

In  round  numbers  there  are  places  for  one  hundred  and  ninety- five  public 
school  teachers  in  the  county;  and  they  are  filled  with  teachers  having  made 
preparation  for  the  work  by  taking  high  school  and  college  training.  Forty 
state  certificates  are  in  force  in  the  county  and  the  county  certificates  are  of 
a  high  grade.  The  teacher  standard  is  high  and  should  be  kept  so.  The 
number  of  teachers  is  generally  equal  to  or  little  less  than  the  number  of 
places  to  be  filled  and  competition  is  placed  between  boards  for  teachers 
instead  of  between  teachers  for  positions,  and  such  competition  tends  to  hold 
salaries  up. 

An  annual  teachers'  Normal  Institute  is  held  alternately  in  Clarinda  and 
in  Shenandoah  of  two  weeks  duration .  It  is  conducted  on  the  inspirational 
plan;  is  made  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm,  and  of  such  a  character  that  all 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  attend.  For  the  past  six  years  the  average  yearly 
attendance  has  been  241,  and  the  best  class  of  teachers  have  enrolled. 

Two  county  teachers'  meetings  and  eight  sectional  meetings  are  held  in 
the  county  each  year,  and  are  conducted  so  as  to  attract  teachers  and  patron* 
and  friends  of  education,  and  to  stir  up  professional  interest  in  teachers  and 
a  better  educational  sentiment  in  the  public. 

The  state  course  of  study  is  closely  adhered  to  and  the  pupils  encouraged 
to  follow  and  complete  it.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors ^rade  cards  and  classification  records  are  furnished  the  schools,  and 
every  means  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  with  which  to  encourage 
the  pupils  to  complete  the  work.  The  course  has  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  interest  in  the  schools,  and  is  doing  much  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
in  this  county.  Annually,  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term  a  county  rural 
examination  is  held  by  the  county  superintendent  in  five  places  in  the  county 
and  pupils  that  have  completed  the  state  course  and  are  recommended  by 
their  teachers  are  admitted ,  and  those  passing  are  assigned  subjects  within 
their  grasp  on  which  they  are  required  to  write  short  essays.  Then  a  pro* 
gram  isarranged  by  organizing  the  graduates  into  sections  and  the  graduation 
exercises  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county  on  different  dates  during  the 
month  of  June.  The  county  superintendent  attends  these  graduations  and 
presents  the  diplomas,  and  this  gives  him  a  good  opportunity  to  meet  the 
patrons.  These  graduations  are  an  effective  means  of  arousing  a  better  edu- 
cational sentiment  among  the  people.  They  have  proved  to  be  educational 
revivals  in  this  county. 

The  Page  county  schools  are  well  supplied  with  the  International  Dic- 
tionary, with  encyclopedias,  with  library  books  and  with  all  other  apparatus; 
and  best  of  all  the  teachers  are  making  good  use  of  these  agencies.  Soon 
under  the  new  library  law  every  school  will  be  provided  with  a  good  working 
library.  The  school  houses  and  premises  are  well  kept  in  this  county,  and 
and  the  schools  given  good  attention  by  school  boards.  One  of  the  lesser 
needs  of  this  county  is,  that  boards  should  be  smaller,  and  each  member 
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paid  for  his  services,  and  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  the  sub-director  should 
be  increased  to  three  years.  Then  much  better  service  could  be  expected 
from  school  boards. 

What  are  the  greatest  educational  needs  of  Page  county?  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  many  things  that  Page  county  needs  educationally, 
but  just  what  are  the  greatest  of  these  is  a  question  on  which  there  might  be 
a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  by  our  thoughtful  men  and  women.  But  in  the 
humble  judgment  of  the  writer  the  most  pressing  needs  of  Page  county,  and 
of  the  entire  state,  is  larger  salary  and  permanency  in  position  for  the^ public 
school  teachers,  and  most  especially,  for  the  rural  teachers.  Larger  salary 
would  attract  and  hold  better  teachers.  The  time  has  come  when  our  pro- 
fession should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  lines  of  business  and 
other  professions.  The  teacher,  long  ago  should  have  been  paid  a  salary 
commensurate  with  that  paid  other  business  and  professional  men .  Teachers 
should  be  employed  for  a  longer  period  than  for  one  term  or  one  year,  and 
should  always  have  assurance  that  they  will  be  retained  as  long  as  they  are 
worthy.  Let  the  schools  offer  salaries  and  inducements  becoming  the  profes- 
-sion  and  it  will  be  a  short  time  till  new  light  will  dawn  upon  our  profession. 
Then  we  will  have  mature  men  and  women  in  the  schools  for  life  giving 
their  best  thought  to  the  work,  and  the  school  room  will  no  longer  be  used 
AS  a  stepping  stone  to  other  lines  of  business  and  professions. 


PALO  ALTO. 

ANNA   DONOVAN,  COUNTY   SUPBRINTBNDBNT. 

We  believe  that  the  educational  work  of  our  county  is  moving  onward 
and  upward .  The  quality  of  the  work  in  the  rural  schools  is  very  much  bet- 
ter than  ever  before.  We  have  an  established  course  of  study  in  our  rural 
schools  and  being  followed  so  closely  that  a  pupil  leaving  any  grade  in  our 
rural  schools  can  take  up  the  work  in  the  corresponding  grade  in  any  town 
or  city  school  in  the  county.  The  pupils  receiving  a  diploma  completing 
the  common  school  course  are  proving  some  of  the  strongest  members  in  our 
high  schools.  Every  school  in  the  county  has  a  good  library.  Over  $9,000 
has  been  raised  by  private  subscription  in  the  country  schools  in  the  past 
two  years.  The  pupils  are  reading,  enjoying  and  being  benefitted  by  these 
books.  The  people  of  our  county  are  in  sentiment  with  the  school  work  and 
are  willing  to  oo-operate  with  us  in  all  our  efforts  to  make  it  better.  Hence 
our  citizens,  officers  and  teachers  meetings  are  successful;  our  buildings  are 
being  made  better  and  are  better  supplied  with  apparatus  and  material  to 
work  with.  We  feel  that  from  every  standpoint  our  schools  are  advancing 
in  the  right  direction,  and  surely,  though  slowly,  they  are  accomplishing  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  them . 

I  unite  with  the  citizens  of  this  county  in  pointing  with  pride  to  our  rural 
schools  particularly,  for  the  progress  and  advancement  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  far  beyond  what  we  dared  to  hope  for. 
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PLYMOUTH. 

I.  C.  HISE,  COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  in  fair  condition  although  far  from  what  we 
-would  like  to  see  and  what  we  think  under  certain  conditions  might  be 
brought  about.  An  increasing  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  care  and 
arrangement  of  school  property.  While  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  have  better 
schools  in  a  community  than  the  people  demand ,  yet  much  is  being  done  in 
this  county  to  cause  a  demand  for  better  schools.  All  the  schools  are  sup- 
plied with  some  working  apparatus  in  the  way  of  maps,  globes  and  diction- 
aries. Most  of  them  are  supplied  with  charts  for  teaching  the  subject  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 
The  city  school  houses  and  grounds  are  in  splendid  condition.  These  school* 
are  all  amply  provided  with  the  best  furniture  and  the  most  useful  appar- 
atus.   In  length  of  term  the  schools  vary  from  seven  to  nine  months. 

NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  teachers  of  this  county  are  divided  into  four  classes  for  iristitute  pur- 
poses and  the  work  done  is  based  on  the  outlines  furnished  by  the  state 
department.  The  instructors  have  been  urged  to  impress  the  best  method 
of  presenting  the  work  and  do  as  little  academic  work  as  consistent.  An 
especial  effort  was  made  to  conduct  the  last  institute  along  these  lines,  and 
the  result  was  very  satisfactory.  Not  much  trouble  is  experienced  in  getting 
the  teachers  to  attend  the  institute. 

SYSTEM  AND    SUPERVISION. 

All  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  are  pursuing  a  uniform  course  of  study 
as  laid  down  in  *  *The  Hand-Book  for  Iowa  Schools. "  Each  school  is  visited 
by  the  county  superintendent  at  least  once  a  year  and  in  many  cases  two 
or  three  times  as  the  urgency  seems  to  demand.  Teachers  are  urged  to  con- 
salt  the  county  superintendent  on  matters  of  organization,  classification,  and 
general  conduct  of  the  school. 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

Every  school  township  and  rural  independent  district  met  the  require- 
ments with  reference  to  the  purchase  of  library  books.  Circulars  have  been 
issued  to  the  teachers  and  personal  visits  have  been  made  to  see  that  the  best 
possible  use  is  made  of  the  books  thus  secured.  In  addition  to  the  books 
purchased  by  the  school  authorities,  teachers  seem  to  have  taken  a  renewed 
interest  in  raising  funds  from  private  sources  and  thus  augmenting  the  list 
of  books  in  the  school  libraries.  The  present  library  law  is  working  very 
satisfactorily  in  this  county  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a  demand 
for  its  repeal.  Many  of  the  school  boards  are  increasing  the  levy  to  the  limit 
for  this  year.  It  has  raised  the  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  free  text- 
books and  seems  to  make  a  favorable  showing  for  this  much  desired  arrange- 
ment. 

TEACHERS*    MEETINGS. 

For  purpose  of  teacher's  meetings  the  county  is  divided  into  five  districts, 
each  district  having  its  own  set  of  officers  but  all  under  the  general  direction 
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of  the  county  superintendent.  Each  district  holds  at  least  two  meetings  each 
year.  For  the  older  and  more  advanced  teachers  a  professional  teachers' 
association  has  been  formed,  holding  three  meeting^  each  year  and  doinj^ 
advanced  norn>al  work. 


POCAHONTAS. 

U.  S.  VANCE,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  schools  in  this  county  have  been  made  and  systematized  in  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years .  During  this  period,  the  county  has  made  great  material 
advancement  and  the  schools  have  kept  up  with  the  progress  in  other  thic^. 
Previous  to  the  nineties  it  required  most  of  the  county  superintendent's 
time  and  eflforts  to  organize  the  school  and  supply  the  teachers.  Often  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  persons  of  even  questionable  qualifications  to 
take  charge  of  the  schools.  There  were,  however,  some  cultured,  sacrificing, 
men  and  women  who  had  left  homes  of  refinement  in  the  east  to  makehomcs 
in  the  far  west  and  who  taught  their  neighborhood  school,  frequently  in  their 
own  homes.  People  from  the  older  counties  of  the  state,  from  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Indiana  began  to  flock  to  this  county  in  1893  and  1894  and  land 
advanced  by  bounds  from  ten  dollars  per  acre  to  seventy  dollars  and  more. 
The  constant  addition  of  vigorous,  enterprising  blood  to  the  community 
has  had  a  corresponding  influence  upon  the  schools.  There  has  been  what 
may  seem  to  be  an  abnormal  growth  in  school  sentiment,  school  interest 
and  in  the  schools  themselves.  To- day  there  is  a  greater  interest  in  the 
school  affairs  of  this  county  than  is  found  in  many  of  the  older  communities. 
There  is  a  popular  demand  for  better  school  officers,  better  school  buildings, 
better  schools  and  better  teachers  and  the  demand  is  being  filled.  Many 
modern  rural  school  buildings  have  been  erected,  incompetent  school  officers 
have  been  dropped,  the  state  normal  as  well  as  many  of  our  private  normals 
of  the  state  has  a  large  number  of  our  best  young  men  and  women  preparing 
for  teaching;  all  the  towns  have  excellent  high  schools  supporting  courses  of 
either  three  or  four  years;  and  several  of  the  townships  are  planning  for 
township  high  schools.  Teachers*  wages  have  made  a  slow  but  gradual 
advancement. 

Our  greatest  drawback  has  been  a  lack  of  trained  teachers.  It  confronted 
the  school  authorities  in  the  early  days  and  is  with  us  yet.  If  a  state  normal 
were  nearer  our  teachers,  many  more  would  attend.  The  Normal  Institute 
has  been  and  is  to-day  almost  the  only  means  of  professional  training  opeD 
to  all  the  teachers .  The  teachers  have  made  good  use  of  it  and  to-day  they 
are  demanding  and  supporting  a  strong  summer  school  in  addition  to  the 
institute  each  year.  The  first  institute  was  held  during  the  winter  of  1871- 
72.  There  has  been  a  session  of  from  two  to  six  weeks  almost  every  year 
since.  In  an  early  day  the  attendance  was  meager,  but  beginning  about 
1890  the  work  received  a  wonderful  uplift  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Prof. 
J.  C.  Gilchrist,  who  for  several  years  acted  as  institute  conductor. 

The  efficiency  of  the  schools  has  been  greatly  increased  by  means  of  a 
system  of  gradation  and  classification.  The  system  is  about  as  near  perfect 
as  the  conditions  of  rural  schools  will  permit.     Each  school  is  following  and 
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has  followed  closely  the  Iowa  course  of  study.  The  county  superintendent 
conducts  the  final  examination  and  commencement  exercises  are  held  in  each 
township. 


POTTAWATTAMIE . 

O.  J.  MCMANUS,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Pottawattamie  county  has  an  area  of  960  square  miles »  a  population  of 
55,000,  of  which  about  16,000  constitutes  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools, 
and  of  this  number  al>out  one-half  are  pupils  in  the  rural  schools.  It 
requires  289  school  buildings  to  accommodate  the  present  school  children. 
There  are  over  400  school  rooms  in  which  are  engaged  in  giving  instruction 
an  equal  number  of  teachers.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational 
work,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  very  extensive  account  of  the 
educational  work  in  this  report. 

Three  kinds  of  certificates  have  been  issued,  viz.:  First  class,  second 
class  and  special.  Only  one  kind  of  first  class  certificate  has  been  issued, 
and  no  third  class.  Much  interest  has  been  manifested  among  the  teachers 
in  trying  to  obtain  first  class  certificates.  Doubtless  the  cause  of  this  special 
ioterest  may  be  the  difference  made  in  salary  in  favor  of  the  teacher  holding 
a  first  class  certificate.  In  nearly  all  of  the  townships  a  difference  of  five 
dollars  per  month  is  made  between  those  who  hold  a  first  class  and  those 
who  hold  a  second  class.  Ten  years  ago  in  Pottawattamie  county  the  record 
shows  about  ten  State  certificates  and  not  a  single  State  diploma;  the  records 
now  show  about  eighty  State  certificates  and  three  State  diplomas,  of  which 
Dearly  one- fourth  have  been  obtained  within  the  biennial  period  now  closing. 
There  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  teachers  with  first  class  certificate 
qualifications.  Certificates  have  been  neither  renewed,  duplicated  nor 
extended. 

Classification  registers  have  been  placed  in  all  the  schools  and  the  schools 
have  been  graded  as  closely  as  the  conditions  would  justify.  Personal  super- 
vision is  impossible.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  a  system  of  reports  which 
teachers  make  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  rural  schools  are  now  more 
closely  connected  to  the  various  high  schools  of  the  county.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendent  the  principals  of  the  various  high 
schools  in  the  county  conduct  an  examination  annually  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  completing  the  work  in  the  rural  schools.  To  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  passing  the  examination  the  county  superintendent  issues  a  diploma 
which  serves  as  a  passport  to  any  high  school  in  the  county.  Last  year 
there  were  forty-eight  applicants  for  the  examination;  fifteen  were  granted 
diplomas;  this  year  there  were  110;  forty- two  were  graduated.  Thus  far  no 
graduation  exercises  from  the  rural  schools  have  been  held.  The  system  is 
working  nicely,  and  will  be  the  means  of  pointing  many  of  our  boys  and 
girls  to  something  beyond  the  rural  school. 
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The  county  comprises  twelve  districts  for  educational  meetings.  In  each 
district  were  held  five  meetings  during  the  year.  To  these  meetings  the 
public  were  invited.  They  were  well  attended.  All  the  meetings,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  were  held  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  county.  The 
county  superintendent  was  present  at  three  meetings  each  month.  Teach- 
ers were  given  credit  on  their  certificates  for  their  attendance  and  participa- 
tion in  these  meetings.  The  election  of  oflScers  and  the  general  plan  of  the 
district  meetings  were  perfected  at  the  institute.  Only  professional  work 
was  attempted  at  both  institutes.  One  new  feature  in  connection  with  the 
last  institute  was  a  lecture  course  consisting  of  three  numbers.  Dr.  Robert 
Mclntyre  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  of  Columbus;  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago,  were  the  three  who  gave  evening  addresses.  Their 
lectures  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  public. 

The  new  library  law,  the  music  law,  the  handbook  for  Iowa  schools, 
and  the  special  day  programs  are  well  received  by  our  teachers,  and  will 
certainly  be  a  benefit  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  state. 


RINGGOLD. 

J.    C.    BENNETT,    COUNTV  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  have  been  giving  nearly  all  the  time  devoted  to  supervision,  to  the 
rural  schools,  leaving  the  supervision  of  the  department  schools  to  their 
respective  principals.  In  my  work  among  the  rural  schools,  my  plan  is  to 
visit  all  the  schools  at  least  once,  to  revisit  those  in  which  the  work  did  not 
seem  satisfactory  the  first  time,  and  to  visit  all  beginners.  I  usually  visit 
three  or  four  schools  a  day  when  weather,  roads,  and  the  condition 
of  the  school  will  permit.  I  consider  it  a  part  of  my  duty  to  commend 
teachers  and  pupils  for  what  I  see  worthy  of  commendation,  and  offer  sug- 
gestion when  I  think  it  is  needed.  My  suggestions  to  the  teacher  are  made 
privately,  either  by  a  private  talk  or  in  writing.  My  talks  to  the  school  are 
based  upon  the  work  I  have  seen  or  upon  conditions  that  exist,  and  in  them 
I  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  teacher. 

We  have  a  county  association  that  holds  one  or  more  meetings  a  year, 
and  four  sections,  including  four  townships  each,  and  in  addition  to  these, 
I  began  last  year  the  holding  of  informal  township  meetings,  holding  them  to 
the  afternoons  of  school  days.  In  almost  every  instance  the  school  directors 
granted  their  teachers  the  time  without  reduction  of  pay.  For  these  meetings, 
a  general  program  was  prepared  that  served  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  all  the 
meetings,  but  the  work  was  varied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  meet- 
ing. No  one  was  assigned  any  particular  topic  but  all  were  expected  to 
respond  to  each  topic  discussed.  If  they  did  not  volunteer,  they  were  invited 
to  do  so,  so  far  as  time  permitted.  In  these  meetings,  questions  that  arise 
in  the  routine  of  daily  work  were  discussed,  and  last  year  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  rural  library.  In  this  way  I  met  about  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  rural  teachers  and  there  was  more  freedom.  None  felt  the  restraint 
that  they  feel  at  a  formal  teachers'  meeting. 
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For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  annually^ 
a  two-week  institute  for  the  instruction  of  our  teachers.  Last  year  I  tried  a 
four-week  institute,  and  chars^ed  the  usual  dollar  fee,  but  it  failed  to  pay  out, 
although  our  attendance  was  a  very  large  one  for  this  county.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  have  considerable  academic  work,  but  this  year  I  endeavored 
to  place  academic  work  in  the  background  and  place  special  stress  upon 
didactics,  psychology,  and  method.  Over  ninety  percent  of  our  teachers 
would  not  come  in  touch  with  the  educational  thought  outside  of  the  county 
were  it  not  for  our  annual  institute.  Those  who  attended  our  two- week 
institute  this  year  are  better  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  that  confront  the 
teachers  in  this  county  than  those  who  attend  a  summer  school.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  received  more  power  or  benefit,  but  we,  knowing  the 
peculiar  conditions  that  would  confront  our  teachers,  planned  the  institute 
to  meet  those  conditions.  I  think  we  cannot  part  with  the  institute,  but  we 
need  more  support. 

Superintendents  of  this  county  have  for  years  been  trying  to  systematize 
the  work  of  the  rural  schools,  endeavoring  to  have  the  teachers  use  the  hand 
book  as  a  guide  in  their  work,  and  in  their  records  and  reports,  but  with 
small  success,  owing,  as  I  believe,  to  the  teachers  not  following  it,  or  to  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  applying  it  to  the  particular  text-books  in  use.  To 
overcome  this,  I  have  prepared  a  course  of  study  based  upon  the  hand  book, 
adapting  the  text-books  in  use  in  this  county  to  it.  I  hope,  by  this  means, 
to  have  greater  uniformity  in  classification  and  to  have  the  teachers*  records 
readily  and  accurately  interpreted  by  the  other  teachers.  Among  the  town 
schools  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  present  fewer  subjects  in  their  courses 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  on  the  sub- 
jects attempted.  Mt.  Ayr  high  school  presents  two  courses:  an  English  and 
a  Latin  course,  the  latter  placing  it  on  the  accredited  list  with  full  credit. 
Kellerton,  Tingley,  Ellston,  Redding,  Diagonal,  and  Knowlton  carry  three 
years'  work  in  their  high  schools  while  the  smaller  places  attempt  less. 

There  is  considerable  opposition  to  the  rural  library  law,  and,  in  most 
cases,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  make  personal  calls  upon  the  school 
officers  in  order  to  Induce  them  to  take  any  steps  at  all.  However,  most  of 
our  schools  have  libraries  varying  from  four  or  five  books  to  eighty- five. 
One  of  our  school  townships  has  in  its  nine  libraries  five  hundred  forty  vol- 
umes. During  my  series  of  township  teachers'  meetings  I  was  much 
gratified  to  find  that  nearly  every  teacher  who  had  a  library  in  her  school 
was  making  good  use  of  it  and  was  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the  movement. 


SCOTT. 

FRED  J.   WALKER,  COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Scott  county  has  two  hundred  eighty-six  places  for  teachers  in  her  schools. 
Of  this  number  one  hundred  nineteen  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent.     These  are  in  thirteen  townships  containing  seventy- 
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nine  sub-distaicts,  twenty-one  rural  independent  districts  with  twenty-five 
schools,  and  seven  independent  town  or  village  districts  with  twenty-five 
rooms.  Each  of  these  is  visited  at  least  once  a  year  and  half  a  day  is  de- 
voted to  each  visit.  During  the  visit  the  superintendent  often  givts  the 
teacher  an  illustration  of  practical  methods]  in  the  work  by  conducting  the 
recitation.  In  the  private  talk  with  the  teacher  commendation  is  made  on 
things  commendable  and  suggestions  are  offered  on  points  where  it  is  felt 
they  are  needed.  As  supervision  is  for  the  good  of  the  school  we  count  no 
visit  of  value  unless  it  benefits  the  teacher  and  the  school.  The  decided  in- 
terest shown  by  the  various  schools  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  benefit  arising 
from  visitation. 

Our  institute  is  divided  into  the  inspirational  in  the  spring  and  the  aca* 
demic  in  the  summer.  For  the  first  we  have  as  lecturers  such  of  the  fore- 
most educational  leaders  as  can  be  secured  and  this  work  is  greatly  enjoyed 
by  all  the  teachers.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  attend  this  course  although 
none  but  the  A  class  are  required  to  do  so.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
school  boards  pay  their  teachers  for  the  time  they  attend.  Since  beg^nnioST 
the  spring  session  we  have  had  such  men  as  E.  £.  White,  C.  C.  Rounds,  J. 
W.  Redway,  Supt.  Greenwood,  Arnold  Tompkins,  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  Francis 
W.  Parker,  Frank  and  Charles  McMurray.  With  the  other  regular  academic 
work  of  the  summer  session  is  included  the  study  of  the  hand  book.  By 
this  means  we  expect  to  have  the  course  of  study  more  generally  consulted 
and  so  make  the  work  in  the  country  schools  more  systematic. 

The  directors  of  the  county  have  an  association  which  meets  annually 
and  considers  questions  of  interest  to  them .  Last  year  more  than  a  hundred 
of  them  met  at  the  superintendent's  office  to  discuss  the  adoption  of  text- 
books. Their  recommendation  to  the  various  boards  to  adopt  new  books 
has  been  followed  by  the  most  of  them,  thus  practically  giving  county  uni- 
formity. With  up-to-date  text-books,  with  a  library  in  every  school  and  the 
addition  to  the  libraries  of  the  eleven  hundred  twenty  books  purchased  by 
the  boards  last  year,  with  an  increasing  number  of  our  teachers  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  work  by  college  training,  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  most 
promising,  and  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  the  schools, 
we  expect  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  the  schools  in  this 
county. 


SHELBY. 

J.  B.  SHORBTT.   COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Democracy  is  a  government  by  the  common  people  and  its  perpetuity 
depends  upon  the  education  of  the  masses  rather  than  the  classes.  It  is  not 
as  important  for  the  few  to  receive  a  superior  education  as  it  is  for  the  many 
to  receive  a  liberal  one.  As  the  masses  begin  and  end  their  education  in  the 
common  schools  it  is  all  important  that  these  schools  should  come  first  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  should  be  given  every  consideration  that  the  state 
and  nation  can  afford. 

While  the  common  schools  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  towns  and 
cities  are  on  a  permanent  foundation,  the  rural  school  is  on  a  foundation 
which  may  mean  one  thing  today  and  somethingentirely  different  tomorrow, 
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depending  largely  upon  the  teacher  and  community.  And  yet  these  rural 
schools  are  the  places  where  the  masses  of  our  rural  population  receive  their 
education.  While  the  colleges,  university,  the  normal  schools,  the  town 
and  city  schools  are  making  rapid  progress  and  are  forerunners  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  rural  school  lingers  on  the  threshold  of  progress. 

Why  is  this  true?  There  may  be  several  answers  to  this  question  but  to 
my  mind  it  is  largely  due  to  neglect.  Gro  with  me  into  the  legislative  halls 
of  Iowa  when  a  session  is  being  held  and  what  are  the  leading  educators 
working  for?  Is  it  the  rural  school  or  is  it  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing? The  question  is  easily  answered .  The  MacLieans  are  working  for  the 
university,  the  Seerleys  are  working  for  the  state  normal,  the  Beardshears 
are  working  for  the  agricultural  college;  but  Who  are  working  for  legislation 
which  will  favor  the  rural  school?  I  admit  that  there  are  prominent  educa- 
tors and  others  less  prominent  who  have  the  rural  school  at  heart  and  who 
are  working  for  its  advancement  but  they  have  thus  far  been  unable  to 
secure  the  needed  legislation  which  will  place  the  rural  school  on  a  perma- 
nent foundation.  Such  a  foundation  as  the  town  and  city  schools  are  built 
upon. 

Higher  schools  of  learning  have  their  place  and  educators  who  are  laboring 
to  advance  them  are  doing  a  grand  and  noble  work;  but  the  time  has  come 
when  the  rural  school  should  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  football;  it  should  be 
given  due  consideration  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this 
republic.  The  rural  school  is  a  very  sick  child  and  it  needs  physicians— not 
inexperienced  physicians  to  practice  upon  it,  for  its  critical  condition  is  a 
result  of  such  practice— but  specialists— the  best  that  the  country  can 
afford. 

In  my  judgment  an  educational  campaign  similar  to  the  political  cam- 
paign of  1896,  is  needed  in  the  rural  districts.  The  people  must  be  aroused 
to  the  needs  of  the  rural  school,  and  this  can  not  be  accomplished  until  the 
rural  school  is  first  in  the  minds  of  the  prominent  educators.  It  will  take 
firing  of  canons  and  the  beating  of  drums  to  awaken  the  rural  population, 
and  then  if  the  Mac  Leans,  Seerleys,  Beardshears,  Barretts,  Sabins,  and 
others  will  give  their  attention  to  the  rural  school,  I  feel  sure  that  it  can 
be  placed  upon  a  permanent  foundation.  But  it  will  take  an  educational 
revival  to  do  it. 

You  can  talk  about  the  little  schoolhouse  on  the  hill  and  laud  its  good 
work  to  the  skies;  but  any  person  with  common  sense  knows  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  rural  school  system  is  a  very  poor  one,  if  a  foundation 
at  all.  And  if  the  masses  of  the  rural  population  are  to  begin  and  end  their 
education  in  this  school ,  they  are  not  likely  to  become  educated  men  and 
women. 

Consolidation  must  come  before  the  rural  school  will  be  on  a  sound  basis. 
It  will  take  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  all  educators  to  bring  this  about; 
but  when  it  has  been  accomplished  and  the  rural  school  has  been  made  equal 
to  the  town  and  city  school,  the  university,  colleges,  and  normal  schools  of 
our  state  will  find  the  attendance  of  rural  students  in  the  higher* schools  of 
learning  much  greater  than  it  is  today,  for  the  consolidated  or  centralized 
rural  school  means  the  more  favorable  consideration  and  liberal  support  of 
the  masses. 
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This  is  the  century  of  centralization.     With  the  aid  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  this  state,  may  it  not  be  applied  to  the  rural  schools? 


SIOUX. 

E.  D.  BROWN,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Between  the  years  of  1867  and  1900,  the  population  of  Sioux  county 
increased  from  eighteen  to  23,337. 

The  growth  in  material  wealth  has  been  equally  as  marked  for  this  same 
period . 

The  people  are  honest,  industrious,  and  conservative. 

Churches  and  schools  are  upon  every  side.  Our  people  are  justly  proud 
of  their  institutions. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  schools  exceeds  $125,000  per  annum. 

Two  academies  are  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  county;  one  at 
Orange  City,  and  one  at  Hull,  while  a  half  score  of  parochial  schools  wield 
a  strong  influence  in  the  education  of  the  youth. 

Sioux  county  is  large  in  area,  having  twenty-three  congressional  town- 
ships, of  which  twenty-one  are  school  townships  and  two  are  independent 
townships. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-two  is  the  number  of  rural  schools  found  with- 
in these  twenty-three  townships,  while  eleven  towns  have  independent  dis- 
trict organizations  with  seventy-six  teaching  places. 

The  work  of  county  supervision  is  one  that  would,  and 'ever  will,  measure 
the  ability  and  capacity  of  any  person  who  may  be  elected  to  the  oflSce. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  law  does  not  provide  for  a  deputy  county  super- 
intendent. With  such  provision,  supervision  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
county  could  be  made  more  efficient,  and  would  be,  undoubtedly,  much 
more  successful  in  results. 

The  aim  and  effort  of  county  supervision,  in  Sioux,  has  been  to  keep  the 
line  of  march,  of  the  educational  forces,  up  with  the  vanguard  of  progress 
marked  in  every  commercial  enterprise  of  any  note.  To  this  end  three 
teachers'  associations— known  as  the  general,  the  professional,  and  the 
library,  afford  favorable  opportunities  for  growth  along  professional  lines. 

Such  men  as  Drs.  Seerley,  Sabin,  MacLean,  Beardshear,  and  Governor 
Shaw  have  addressed  large  audiences— meetings,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
professional  teachers*  association. 

The  library  movement— largely  due  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  Hon. 
Geo.  W.  Schee— yet  in  its  infancy,  is  already  fruitful  of  good,  with  much 
better  results  anticipated  for  the  future. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  professional  teachers'  association  some  of  the 
congested  conditions  that  had  been  in  existence  for  a  time  with  the  normal 
institute  have  been  entirely  removed ,  in  consequence  of  which  much  more 
satisfactory  results  are  apparent. 

The  institute  is  planned  to  combine  methods  and  academic  instruction  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  the  natural  method. 

The  instructors  use  the  academic  matter  to  exemplify  proper  methods  of 
instruction. 
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•'Certificates  of  a^ard"  for  perfect  attendance  have  been  used  to  stimu- 
late regular  attendance,  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Teachers  from 
all  parts  of  the  county  speak  in  high  favor  of  the  system . 

Sioujc  county* s  greatest  need  is  a  better  trained  teaching  force. 

With  conditions  as  they  exist,  it  is  difficult  to  find  enough  teachers  to  sup- 
ply the  schools,  nevertheless,  the  standard  of  requisites  should  be  raised — all 
over  the  state. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  excessive  demands  for  more  teachers  and  to 
bring  about  better  results ,  consolidation  of  the  smaller  schools— even  doing 
away  with  the  sub-district  system  entirely— must  be  accomplished . 

That  public  sentiment  may  be  educated  and  directed  aright,  the  gospel  of 
consolidation  and  centralization  must  be  preached,  and  who  is  better  able  to 
conduct  this  campaign  than  the  county  superintendent? 

The  writer  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  township  educational  meetings 
which  have  had  for  their  purpose  the  arousing  of  intelligent  discussion  along 
lines  of  these  vital  interests. 

We  have  come  to  regard  the  * 'Township  Educational  Meeting'' as  an 
indispensable  factor  in  school  supervision,  in  many  ways,  in  large  counties. 

Take  the  meetings  to  the  people  of  the  rural  townships.  There  the 
county  superintendent  can  direct  the  meeting  with  much  more  profit. 

Boards  readily  agree  to  allow  teachers  a  day— in  midwinter,  say — to 
attend  a  meettng  in  the  township,  while  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
have  the  boards  agree,  unanimously,  to  allow  teachers  a  day  to  attend 
a  meeting  elsewhere. 

A  meeting  consisting  of  school  officers,  teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils  led 
by  the  county  superintendent  is  an  ideal  educational  meeting  for  the  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  this  most  important  of  educational  problems,  transporta- 
tion and  consolidation . 

The  time  is  ripe  for  organizing  the  educational  forces  for  a  forward  move- 
ment, and  conditions  are  favorable,  in  Sioux  county,  for  leadership  that  will 
press  every    advantage  towards  that  higher  consummation — the   day  op 

BBTTBR  SCHOOLS. 


STORY. 

F.  B.  HANSEN,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  educational  condition  in  Story  county  when  I  came  into  office  was 
good.  The  teachers  held  good  certificates,  school  officers  were  prompt  in 
the  sending  in  of  reports,  the  new  school  houses  were  built  along  approved 
and  modem  lines ,  and  general  harmony  prevailed.  After  I  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  conditions,  I  found  that  the  general  interest  could  be 
improved.  To  this  end  the  school  officers  were  appealed  to  as  to  the  neces^ 
sity  of  getting  together  at  least  once  each  year  to  discuss  things  of  educa- 
tional interest  to  the  county.  In  response  to  this  call  a  meeting  was  held  in 
February »  1900.  This  meeting  was  considered  so  successful  that  another  was 
held  in  the  early  part  of  1901.  This  meeting  was  addressed  by  Hon.  R.  Ce 
Barrett  and  others,  who  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  the  matter  of  consoli- 
dation of  schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils.    The  discussion  of  thift 
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subject  caused  much  favorable  action,  though  as  yet  no  district  has  taken 
definite  action.  In  Washington  township  the  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  centralization .  At  this  last  meeting  the  directors  appointed  a  committee 
on  organization  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  with  the  idea  '.n  view  of 
making  the  School  Officers  Organization  a  permanent  affair.  No  meetings 
of  this  character  had  been  previously  held  in  the  county  and  it  is  hoped  by 
this  means  to  be  enabled  to  bring  about  a  more  whole  hearted  co-operation 
between  the  county  superintendent  and  the  directors.  The  attendance  at 
the  meetings  is  large  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  is  marked.  The  sub- 
jects taken  up  for  discussion  are  such  as  would  not  often  be  intelligently  dis- 
cussed otherwise.  Many  directors  have  told  me  that  they  have  received  a 
better  understanding  of  their  duties  and  the  possibilities  of  our  school  system 
through  these  meetings. 

Another  line  in  which  improvement  is  being  attempted  is  in  the  matter  of 
the  teachers*  meetings.  Last  year  the  township  plan  for  local  meetings  was 
tried  with  monthly  meetings.  In  some  townships  the  meetings  were  very 
successful;  in  others  they  were  a  flat  failure.  As  the  superintendent  was 
unable  to  attend  these  meetings  because  of  the  great  number,  and  because 
most  of  them  were  held  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  month ,  it  was  deemed 
best  this  year  to  simplify  the  plan  so  that  attendance  upon  all  of  the  meet- 
ings would  be  possible  by  the  county  superintendent.  The  county  was 
accordingly  divided  into  four  local  districts,  each  composed  of  four  civil 
townships.  In  each  district  a  general  manager  was  appointed  who  is  the 
presiding  officer  at  all  the  meetings  in  the  district.  In  each  township  of  each 
district  a  sub-manager  is  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  a.scertain  who  are  the 
teachers  in  the  several  schools  and  to  supply  each  one  of  the  teachers  in  his 
township  with  a  program  of  every  meeting  held  in  his  district.  There  aie to 
be  four  meetings  in  each  district  and  no  two  meetings  shall  be  held  in  the 
county  on  the  same  day.  The  programs  for  these  meetings  are  prepared  in 
each  district  by  an  executive  board  composed  of  the  general  manager,  the 
four  sub-managers,  and  the  county  superintendent-  The  programs  for  the 
first  eight  meetings  have  already  been  prepared,  places  of  meeting  selected, 
and  dates  assigned .  As  the  teachers  have  adopted  the  plan  themselves  they 
are  enthusiastic.  Besides  these  local  meeting^  there  will  be  one  big  annual 
meeting  in  which  the  whole  county  takes  part.  The  teachers  have  created  a 
fund  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  this  meeting  at  which  we  expect  some  of  the 
best  talent  in  the  state.  There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  connected 
with  educational  conditions  in  Story  county  but  this  will  no  doubt  tell  yon 
that  we  are  disciples  of  educational  prog^ress. 


TAMA. 

D.  E.  BROWN,  COUNTY  SUPBRINTENDBNT . 

Tama  county  is  organized  for  school  purposes  as  follows:  seventy-one 
rural  independent  districts,  and  twelve  district  townships  comprising  ninety- 
seven  sub-districts.  There  are  nine  graded  city  schools  in  the  county, 
employing  sixty-two  teachers  and  graduating  over  one  hundred  pupils  etch 
year.    There  is  a  total  average  attendance  in  city  and  mral  schools  of 
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nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred.  The  majority  of  the  rural  schools  are 
endeavoring  to  follow  the  course  of  study  outlined  in  the  **hand  book  for 
Iowa  schools*'  prepared  by  the  state  department.  We  have  had  county 
uniformity  for  ten  years  and  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  it,  but  I  think  the 
county  would  favor  state  uniformity. 

Libraries  have  been  introduced,  under  the  new  law,  in  forty- five  independ- 
ent districts  and  and  fifty-six  sub-districts.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  supply 
the  balance  this  fall . 

There  is  located  in  Tama  county,  Western  College,  offering  instruction 
in  the  following  courses:  classical,  philosophical,  scientific,  normal, 
commercial,  music  and  art.  Many  pupils,  graduating  from  our  graded 
schools,  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  are  completing  some 
of  the  above  named  courses  at  Western.  Many  others,  of  course,  attend 
the  State  Normal  and  other  schools  of  the  state.  We  also  have  within  our 
borders.  Amity  Academy  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty-four;  a  Catholic 
School  with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  a  Goverment 
Indnstrial  Indian  School  with  an  attendance  of  about  fifty. 

There  is  held  annually  a  Teachers'  Normal  Institute.  For  a  number  of 
years  this  has  been  held  in  the  spring,  but  there  is  some  sentiment  in  favor 
of  holding  it  later  in  the  season,  and  it  may  be  changed  in  the  future.  The 
county  is  divided  in  into  five  District  Teachers'  Associations,  each  association 
holding  from  one  to  three  meetings  annually. 

The  g^reatest  needs  of  our  county,  it  seems  to  me,  are,  first,  the  education 
of  the  people  to  appreciate  the  work  of  good  teachers,  and  then  the  raising 
of  the  grade  of  our  teachers  To  justify  the  teachers  in  more  thoroughly 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  work  they  must  receive  moie  compensation  for 
their  services.  To  secure  this  the  school  officers  and  patrons  must  be  made 
to  see  the  need  of  profficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  they  should  no 
longer  seek  the  teacher  who  will  teach  their  school  for  the  least  money;  but 
the  one  who  comes  thoroughly  recommended  and  from  whom  they  may  expect 
the  best  work,  and  who  will  lead  their  children  out  and  up  to  a  higher  and 
a  nobler  life.     Then  we  need  consolidation  with  its  attendant  advantages. 

The  practice  has  prevailed  in  this  county,  as  in  many  others,  of  granting 
certificates  indiscriminately,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  have  nearly  a  hun- 
dred third  grade  teachers  for  whom  we  have  no  need,  as  there  are  at  least 
that  many  more  teachers  than  schools  in  the  county.  These  teachers,  by 
offering  to  teach  for  less  wages,  are  driving  many  of  the  better  teachers  out 
of  the  county . 

By  the  time  another  contribution  to  a  biennial  report  is  called,  I  hope  a 
better  condition  of  affairs  may  exist. 


UNION. 

CHAS.  M.  PBTBRS,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

During  the  last  three  years  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Pres.  Seerley,  S.  Y.  Gil- 
Ian,  Hattie  Moore  Mitchell  and  Mari  Ruef  Hofer  have  instructed  in  our 
institutes. 

The  average  attendance  was  210i. 
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Union  county  has  two  associations,  one  county  and  one  township. 

The  state  course  of  study  is  in  use  in  all  rural  schools.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  five  rural  schools  and  seven  city  and  village  corporations  con* 
taining  seventeen  school  buildings. 

It  requires  one  hundred  and  seventy  one  teachers  when  the  schools  art 
all  in  session. 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  three  thousand  five  hundred. 

There  is  but  one  good  school  library  in  the  county. 

The  greatest  educational  needs  of  the  county  are  teachers  having  more 
normal  training. 


VAN  BUREN. 

W.    T.   DICK,    COUNTY  SUPBRINTBNDBNT . 

Schools  of  Van  Buren  county  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  state 
course  of  study  as  laid  down  in  the  hand  book  is  in  use  in  every  rural  and 
village  school  in  the  county.  Mr.  J.  H.  Landes,  who  was  county  superin- 
tendent of  this  county  from  1887  to  1894,  first  commenced  the  work  of  pat- 
ting the  course  of  study  in  the  rural  schools,  and  superintendents  since  that 
time  have  continued  the  work  as  he  organized  it. 

We  keep  a  complete  record  of  every  school  in  the  county.  When  a  school 
begins  the  teacher  reports  where  she  will  teach,  time  school  will  begin, 
length  of  term  and  salary.  At  the  end  of  the  term  we  send  the  teacher  clas- 
sification report  to  make  a  complete  report  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
her  school,  giving  grade  and  standing  of  each  pupil.  By  this  we  are 
able  to  tell  whether  or  not  she  is  following  the  course  of  study,  and  give 
instructions  accordingly.  All  these  reports  are  systematically  arranged  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  bound.  These  bound  volumes  constitute  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  schools.  Besides,  we  have  class  instruction  g^ven  on  the 
course  of  study  each  year  at  the  institute  and  require  all  teachers  in  the 
rural  and  village  schools  to  pass  examination  on  the  course  of  study.  The 
result  is  that  the  pupils  of  all  the  rural  schools  follow  a  systematic  course, 
and  do  not  as  formerly  leave  school  with  no  knowledge  of  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, etc.,  but  study  all  the  branches  in  the  course. 

The  institutes  of  this  county  are  well  attended  and  most  of  the  teachers 
attend  from  a  desire  to  improve  their  professional  knowledge,  rather  than 
from  compulsion.  At  the  institute  of  1901,  we  required  each  teacher  to  take 
a  set  course  and  called  the  roll  in  every  class,  giving  credit  for  interest  and 
attendance  to  the  work  of  the  class.  This  proved  to  be  very  popular  with 
both  teachers  and  instructors.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  to 
contend  with  is  that  so  many  teachers  drop  out  of  the  work  each  year,  their 
places  must  be  filled  with  raw  recruits.  The  institute  has  done  a  great 
work  in  the  county  in  uplifting  the  teaching  force.  Van  Buren  county 
teachers  have  been  noted  for  a  great  number  of  years  for  their  earnest, 
eflicient  work. 

Rural  school  consolidation  is  being  discussed  throughout  the  county.  Last 
year  school  in  sub-district  No.  11,  Van  Buren  township,  was  abandoned  and 
the  tuition  of  the  pupili  paid  at  Keosauqua.     The  plan  worked  so  well  that 
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this  year  theschools  of  sub-districts  Nos.  6.  8,  and  11  of  Van  Buren  township 
are  discontinued  and  the  tuition  of  the  pupils  paid  at  Keosauqua.  School 
in  the  independent  district  of  Washington  of  Henry  township  is  also  discon- 
tinued and  tuition  of  pupils  paid  at  Keosauqua.  Both  patrons  and  school 
officers  are  well  pleased  with  the  plan  and  object  to  starting  small  schools 
again.     School  consolidation  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  this  county. 

We  find  the  school  officers  of  the  county  as  a  general  rule  ready  and  will- 
ing to  co-operate  with  the  county  superintendent  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
schools. 


WAPELLO. 

BBNIAH  DIMMITT,    COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  condition  of  school  property  in  Wapello  county  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  in  many  cases.  The  grounds  are  covered  over  with  vegetation  in  sum- 
mer, fences  are  down,  and  often  no  fences  at  all,  houses  need  paint,  many 
feats  are  broken,  carved,  or  marked,  and  blackboards  of  little  or  no  use. 

These  conditions  could  be  remedied  by  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of 
teachers. 

During  the  year  just  closed  every  rural  school  in  the  county  has  been  pro- 
vided with  a  library.  There  are  now  about  1,800  books  in  the  rural  schools, 
covering  all  grades  and  variety  of  knowledge.  People  have  been  in  favor  of 
these  books  after  having  learned  the  character  of  them.  Many  books  have 
been  purchased  through  the  personal  efforts  of  the  teacher. 

There  is  a  demand  for  better  teachers;  people  are  ready  to  pay  more 
money  if  they  can  secure  better  service;  wages  for  the  best  class  of  teachers 
have  advanced . 

The  one  hundred  twelve  teachers  in  the  city  of  Ottumwa  do  professional 
reading  during  each  year;  about  fifty  of  the  other  teachers  of  the  county, 
last  year,  enrolled  in  the  state  reading  circle,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
many  more  will  do  the  work  for  the  coming  year. 

Educational  meetings  have  been  held  in  nearly  every  township  in  the 
county,  in  which  teachers,  parents,  and  tax-payers,  all.  have  had  enthusi- 
astic discussions  of  educational  questions  and  conditions. 

There  are  258  teaching  places  in  the  county;  the  enrollment  at  Institute 
was  284,  bt  sides  high  school  teachers ,  those  who  hold  state  certificates  or 
first  class  certificates. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  Institute,  but  much  of  its 
function  and  efficiency  has  been  hampered  because  of  the  necessity  of  doing 
academic  work  in  way  of  preparation.  A  number  of  our  teachers  attend 
summer  schools  in  universities  and  normal  schools,  while  others  do  corres- 
pondence work  throughout  the  year. 

Our  experience  with  teachers  who  come  from  other  counties  leads  us  to 
the  opinion  that  there  are  about  as  many  standards  as  there  are  county 
superintendents.  If  there  were  closer  co-operation,  better  understanding, 
and  better  uniformity  of  work,  better  results  would  obtain.  We  believe  that 
the  excellent  hand-book  and  course  of  study  recently  published,  will  do  much 
for  the  state,  and  will  unify  the  work  more  than  anything  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  teacher. 
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WARREN. 

S.    M.   HOLLADY,    COUNTY  SUPKRINTBNDKNT. 

The  educational  work  of  Warren  county  is  progressing  as  fast  as  existing 
conditions  will  permit. 

We  have  in  this  county  superior  educational  advantages  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  located  in  our  county  seat  town ,  one  of  the  best  Methodist 
colleges  in  Iowa,  where  teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  do  advanced  work 
in  education  without  going  far  from  home.  Several  of  our  country  teachers 
have  attended  one  or  two  terms  or  years  at  Simpson  College,  where  they  have 
done  not  only  substantial  work  in  their  studies,  but  have  also  received  moral 
and  ethical  training,  which  is  indispensible  to  a  teacher. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  country  teachers  have  had  no  other 
training  beyond  the  rural  school,  except  the  advantages  of  the  county  nor- 
mal institute,  we  held,  during  last  summer,  a  six  week's  summer  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  teachers.  Our  summer  school  was  very 
much  appreciated  by  the  Warren  county  teachers,  and  many  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  the  future  policy  of  the  county  to  continue  the  summer 
school  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  educational  work  of  the  county. 

Academic  work  cannot  be  done  in  two  weeks  time,  especially  in  hot 
weather.  A  strictly  inspirational  institute  of  one  week  where  the  teachers 
meet  and  listen  to  lectures  on  methods,  science,  child-study  and  kindred 
topics,  and  go  away  rested,  energized  and  enthused,  is  much  more  beneficial 
than  two  weeks  of  hard  work  in  hot  weather,  where  the  teachers  go  home 
exhausted  from  the  attempt  to  do  academic  work  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  country  schools  has  been  increased  during 
the  past  year  by  introducing  report  cards.  The  work  of  the  county  super- 
intendent must  be  largely  confined  to  the  supervision  of  the  rural  schools. 
Our  town  and  village  schools  are  as  a  rule  in  very  much  better  condition 
than  the  country  schools. 

By  virtue  of  their  work  most  successful  teachers  are  optimists.  We  much 
prefer  to  look  upon  and  speak  of  the  bright  side  of  every  proposition.  How- 
ever it  is  sometimes  a  wholesome  tonic  for  educators  to  face  honest  facts.  If 
this  report  is  helpful  to  the  educational  interests  at  large,  it  must  deal  with 
facts;  it  must  contain  truth.  If  one  half  of  the  reforms  suggested  and  out- 
lined by  our  state  superintendent  in  his  last  biennial  report  could  have  been 
put  into  operation  by  our  school  officers  and  our  state  legislature,  we  would 
have  much  better  schools  in  Warren  county.  As  long  as  we  continue  under 
our  present  system  of  school  laws  we  will  have  unsatisfactory  work  in  rural 
districts.  Teachers  not  well  prepared,  pupils  quitting  school  while  yet  in 
their  'teens,  poor  attendance,  little  children  compelled  to  walk  one  and  one- 
half  to  three  miles,  school  grounds  and  out- buildings  in  bad  condition, 
school  houses  poorly  equipped,  low  wages,  many  disiricts  employing  a  dif- 
ferent teacher  for  each  of  the  three  terms  in  one  school  year,— these  and 
many  other  conditions  unfavorable  especially  to  the  rural  school,  will  in  a 
large  degree  continue  until  our  school  laws  are  changed. 

We  have  in  Warren  county  ninety-five  school  corporations,  seven  of 
which  are  school  townships  with  fifty- two  sub-districts,  twelve  independent 
and  seventy-six  rural  independent  districts.     Out  of  thii  number  forty  of  the 
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rural  schools  employed  during  last  year  three  different  teachers;  sixty-six 
hired  two,  and  only  twenty-two  out  of  one  hundred  twenty -eight  retained  the 
same  teacher  during  the  three  terms.  Very  little  permanent  good  can  be 
accomplished  where  the  teacher  remains  in  the  district  for  so  short  a  time. 

Under  the  present  regime  we  have  in  this  county  five  hundred  thirty 
school  officers  scattered  over  an  era  of  thirty-six  miles  square,  doing  the 
business  that  could  be  more  systematically  performed  by  boards  of  three  or 
five  members  in  each  township.  While  we  have  a  few  rural  schools  with 
forty  to  fifty  enrolled,  a  large  number  have  an  attendance  of  from  eight  to 
fifteen,  and  a  few  with  even  a  lower  average  attendance.  Several  districts 
have  been  almost  depopulated  by  the  land  passing  into  the  hands  of  large 
land  owners.  With  these  conditions,  and  with  the  fluctuating  teaching  force 
which  we  now  have,  the  prospect  for  the  rural  school  is  not  bright. 

The  principal  reforms  now  needed  are:  a  law  placing  the  work  of  cer- 
tificating teachers  to  teach  in  our  public  schools  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  board  of  educational  examiners;  a  law  making  the  civil  township  the^ 
unit  of  organization  with  proper  qualifications;  a  well  qualified  compulsory 
educational  law;  state  uniformity  of  text-books;  appropriate  legislation  as  to 
the  wages  which  public  school  teachers  should  receive;  a  law  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  county  superintendents.  These  are  a  few  of  the  changes^ 
which  are  most  needed. 

Many  other  appropriate  subjects  might  be  discussed  with  profit,  but 
space  will  not  permit. 


WASHINGTON. 

MARY   M.    HUGHES,    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Since  1874,  when  Miss  Harris  was  elected  county  superintendent  of  Wash- 
ington county,  the  educational  interests  of  this  county  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  lady  superintendents.  The  value  of  their  work  is  demonstrated  in 
the  conditions  of  educational  work  and  in  the  high  standard  of  scholarship 
demanded  here.  While  conscious  of  many  defects,  and  realizing  the  many 
needed  improvements  in  our  schools,  yet  we  do  not  fear  a  comparison  with 
our  sister  counties. 

For  several  years  our  county  institutes  have  taken  their  legitimate  place, 
as  a  school  of  methods  and  inspirational  help  to  teachers.  The  aim  has 
been  and  is  to  secure  the  instructors  who  are  experts  in  their  work,  and 
intensely  practical  in  their  applications,  especially  for  the  needs  of  the  rural 
schools.  The  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  is  being  met  by 
attendance  at  the  state  normal  and  other  schools  and  colleges.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  state  normal  registers  Washington  first  of  any  county  in  southeast 
Iowa. 

The  plan  of  holding  district  meetings  has  been  carried  out  during  the  last 
year  and  has  been  quite  successful.  Every  teacher  in  the  county  has  a  place 
on  the  program,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  respond.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  causing  every  teacher  to  think  rather  than  a  few  leaders,  only. 

We  have  some  excellent  school  buildings  in  the  county  and  some  very 
poor  ones.     There  is  a  sentiment  growing  toward  more  modern  rural  school- 
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houses,  and  the  latest  one  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  furnace,  a  move  in  the 
Tight  direction.  The  need  of  better  schoolhouses  in  the  country  is  very 
evident. 

The  central  school  examination  has  compelled  a  closer  adherence  to  the 
course  of  study  for  Iowa  schools.  The  county  is  divided  into  districts,  and 
these  examinations  are  held  by  the  principal  of  the  graded  school  situated  in 
^he  district.  The  county  superintendent  grades  papers.  This  gives  the 
recipient  of  the  diploma  a  trial  admission  into  any  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
county. 

The  salary  question  is  the  most  discouraging  one  in  the  county  at  present. 
The  salaries  for  spring  and  fall  terms  range  from  $20.00  to  $30.00,  and  from 
$30.00  to  $40.00  for  winter  terms.  The  scarcity  of  rural  teachers  has  a  ten- 
dency to  improve  this  somewhat.  One  reason  for  the  low  salaries  is  the 
small  enrollment  of  many  of  our  schools. 

The  library  question  has  been  agitated,  and  now  there  is  a  library  in 
almost  every  school  in  the  county.  At  least  twenty- five  new  bookcases  have 
been  placed  in  the  schools  during  the  last  year.  This  will  mean  many  more 
books  as  it  will  be  a  constant  reminder.  The  teachers  are  enthusiastic  over 
this  phase  of  the  work  and  much  credit  is  due  them. 

In  this  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth  the  advantages,  and  also 
the  disadvantages  of  our  school  system,  but  from  our  standpoint  we  consider 
that  the  good  far  outweighs  the  bad,  and  we  are  hopeful  for  the  future  of 
-our  schools. 


WAYNE. 

INEZ   F.  SSLSO,    COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  Wayne  county  has  .been  steady  during, 
the  past  year.  During  last  July  a  summer  school  was  held  in  Corydon  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teachers.  A  session  of  four  weeks  was  planned  to  imme- 
diately precede  the  regular  institute  always  held  in  this  county  in  August. 
But  a  smallpox  scare  in  Corydon  caused  the  board  of  health  to  order  the 
opening  of  the  school  to  be  deferred  one  week.  Consequently  a  three  weeks' 
session  was  all  that  was  possible.  This  summer  school  was  the  first  thing 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  the  county,  and  it  was  a  marked  success.  The 
enrollment  was  eighty-two,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  was 
exceptionally  good.  The  two  weeks*  session  of  the  institute  which  immedi- 
ately followed  showed  an  enrollment  of  159.  The  number  of  teachers  is 
scarcely  large  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  As  a  consequence  wages  are 
slightly  advanced. 

The  new  music  law  is  meeting  with  approval  among  the  teachers  and 
patrons.  The  teachers  have  made  a  commendable  eflfort  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and  the  teaching  of  music  is  being  taken  up  with 
earnest  spirit  in  the  schools. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  schools  have  cheerfully  complied  with  the  new 
library  law,  and  have  made  a  start  toward  a  public  library.  Every  school 
corporation  except  one  met  the  county  superintendent  last  November  and 
made  out  lists  of  books  for  their  respective  schools.     It  transpired  that  one 
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of  these  corporations  did  not  send  for  the  books  after  the  list  was  made  out. 
It  was  recently  discovered  by  the  county  superintendent  that  one  corporation 
never  received  the  books  that  were  ordered.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
forty-six  corporations  of  the  county  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
library  law. 

One  of  the  greatest  educational  needs  in  this  county  is  a  compulsory  school 
law.  The  average  attendance  is  much  smaller  than  the  enrollment  in  nearly 
every  school.  A  greater  part  of  this  difference  is  caused  by  neglect  and  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  parents. 


WEBSTER. 

ALFRED  L.  BROWN,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDBNT . 

Webster  county  has  greater  natural  resources  than  most  counties  in  cen- 
tral Iowa.  Its  deep  alluvial  soil  produces  abundant  crops  with  never-failing 
regularity.  Its  coal  beds  extend  for  miles  along  the  Des  Moines  river  valley. 
The  gypsum  deposits  near  Fort  Dodge  are  practically  inexhaustible.  In  a 
number  of  places  there  are  immense  beds  of  clay  which  produce  the  finest 
of  brick,  while  that  of  one  locality  is  used  for  making  pottery. 

With  such  advantages  as  these  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  county 
was  settled  early,  and  that  the  settlers  had  little  trouble  in  raising  suflicient 
revenue  to  support  their  schools. 

As  a  rule  the  early  schoolhouses  were  not  close  together.  Large  num- 
bers of  scholars  assembled  in  each  for  instruction  in  the  three  R*s,  and 
many  names  now  prominent  in  our  state's  history  give  evidence  that  the 
work  was  well  done.  The  ages  varied  from  the  child  of  five  to  the  young 
men  out  of  their  teens.  The  families  being  large,  the  schools  were  well 
attended,  especially  during  the  winter  terms.  Whatever  else  the  schools 
may  have  lacked,  they  had  an  enthusiasm  that  can  only  be  found  where  the 
numbers  are  large,  and  a  friendly  rivalry  exists  in  the  work. 

As  the  country  became  more  thickly  settled,  the  number  of  schoolhouses 
has  increased  till  there  are  189  now  in  the  county.  The  urban  school  popu- 
lation is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  rural  districts  and  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  is  much  better,  being  last  year  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
school  population,  while  in  the  rural  districts  it  was  but  forty-four  per  cent. 
This  is  largely  due  to  better  schools  and  greater  ease  in  reaching  them.  In 
the  graded  schools  the  average  daily  attendance  was  twenty-nine  pupils  for 
each  teacher.     In  the  rural  schools  it  was  but  thirteen. 

We  need  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  and  transportation  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  matter  is  receiving  considerable  attention,  and  the  better 
informed  of  our  citizens  are  very  favorable  to  it .  It  is  very  hard  to  over- 
come the  mental  inertia  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  however. 

The  rural  schools  are  fairly  well  classified  and  the  state  course-of- study 
is  in  use  in  all  our  schools.  Classification  is  greatly  hindered  by  the  great 
diversity  of  texts  in  current  use.  An  attempt  was  made  to  overcome  this  by 
the  adoption  of  county  uniformity,  but  at  the  last  annual  meeting  it  was 
voted  down  by  a  very  small  majority. 
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The  library  movement  has  shown  very  prononnced  results  here.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  now  have  good  libraries.  Over  $2,000.00  was 
expended  for  school  library  books  during  the  past  year.  The  teachers  have 
shown  a  very  great  interest  in  this  work ,  and  have  interested  their  directors 
and  patrons  in  it. 

The  teachers*  library  of  1,200  volumes  is  open  to  all  the  teachers  of  the 
county.  The  central  library  is  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent, 
and  eight  traveling  libraries  of  about  100  volumes  each  are  located  in  the 
various  towns  of  the  county. 

The  Webster  County  Teachers*  Association  held  two  very  successful 
meetings  last  spring  at  Gowrie  and  Dayton.  The  Professional  Teachers*^ 
Association,  composed  of  those  holding  first-class  and  state  certificates,  held 
two  meetings  at  Fort  Dodge.  This  county  is  included  in  the  Inter-County 
Association,  which  held  its  meeting  this  year  at  Humboldt. 


WINNEBAGO. 

K.N.   KNUDSEN,  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 

During  the  past  year,  the  growth  of  the  schools  of  Winnebago  county 
has  been  sound  and  substantial.  Not  only  have  we  a  better  equipment  than 
formerly,  but  the  attendance  is  more  regular,  the  teachers  on  the  average, 
better  qualified,  and  the  work  in  general  more  systematic  and  effective. 

When  compared  with  the  larger  counties  of  the  state,  the  number  of 
rural  schools  are  found  to  be  fewer  and  the  amount  of  clerical  work  less,  and 
the  county  superintendent  can  consequently  devote  more  time  to  visitation 
and  supervision  of  schools.  It  has  enabled  him  to  give  more  aid  to  the 
inexperienced  teacher  in  planning  the  work  at  the  opening  of  a  school;  to 
encourage  the  use  of  the  course  of  study  and  enforce  the  use  of  the  classifi- 
cation register,  thereby  preventing  as  much  as  possible  the  lo.ss  of  time 
during  the  early  part  of  a  term;  through  more  frequent  visitation,  to 
co-operate  with  the  teachers;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  patrons  throughout  the  county. 

Although  we  feel  that  the  conditions  for  effective  work  is  better  than  in 
larger  counties,  we  find  that  the  territory  is  still  too  large  for  efficient  work 
in  supervision.  It  is  found  that  it  is  through  the  competent  teachers  that 
the  large  mass  of  the  people  are  reached  and  influenced,  and  to  their  faith- 
ful work  the  growth  of  our  schools  must  be  principally  attributed. 

Considering  this  fact,  efforts  have  been  made  to  plan  the  work  of  the 
normal  institute  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  more  capable  teachers.  Academic 
work  has  been  considered  secondary.  Persons  needing  a  review  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter should  obtain  that  elsewhere.  The  institute  cannot  take  the 
place  of  the  school .  Must  the  capable  teacher  that  comes  to  gain  inspira- 
tion continually  be  checked  and  handicapped  in  order  that  special  attention 
may  be  given  the  weaker  ones?  Is  it  by  the  enlightenment  of  the  weaker 
teacher  that  the  standard  of  the  profession  is  raised?  Will  they  as  they 
climb  push  the  more  competent  to  a  still  higher  level?  Is  not  the  reverse 
true,  that  it  is  the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  of  the  efficient  teacher  that 
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«ncotirages  the  weaker  ones  and  raises  them  to  a  higher  and  broader  plane 
of  action? 

The  lack  of  efficient  teachers,  we  consider  the  greatest  educational  need 
of  our  schools.  In  regard  to  the  many  plans  that  have  been  advanced  for 
securing  better  teachers,  we  would  only  suggest  that  as  long  as  the  present 
system  of  the  one  room  rural  school  continues,  the  demand  for  efficient 
teachers  will  always  exceed  the  supply.  For  under  the  present  system,  it  is 
often  found  necessary,  after  having  selected  the  more  competent  of  the 
applicants  for  teachers*  certificates,  also  to  license  a  number  less  capable  in 
order  to  fill  the  number  required  in  the  county.  The  consolidation  of  districts 
and  the  transportation  of  pupils  would  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  teachers 
employed.  This  would  insure  the  selection  of  the  more  competent  teachers, 
longer  and  more  steady  employment,  and  better  salaries. 


WINNESHIEK. 

E.    J.    HOOK,    COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  county  of  Winnesheik  comprises  twenty  civil  townships.  Of  these 
twenty  townships,  fourteen  have  the  sub-district  system,  and  six,  rural 
independent  districts.  Besides  the  rural  independent  and  sub-districts, 
there  are  twelve  city  or  village  independent  districts,  making  in  all  sixty 
school  districts  in  the  county.  Private  and  denominational  schools  are 
represented  by  the  following  institutions  within  our  borders. 

In  Decorah,  Luther  College,  with  the  venerable  president  Larsen  at  its 
head,  and  ten  teachers  in  1901  with  an  enrollment  of  207,  exclusively  young 
men;  Decorah  Institute  founded  in  1874  by  the  late  Prof.  John  Breckenridge 
and  now  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Breckenridge,  his  widow.  In  1900- 
1901,  this  school  had  twelve  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  434.  Valder 
Business  College  and  Normal  School  under  the  management  of  Prof.  C.  H. 
Valder,  with  eight  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  300  in  1900-1901;  Immac- 
nlate  Conception  Academy  under  Rev.  Fr.  Hawe,  with  three  teachers  and 
sixty  pupils  last  year;  St.  Wencezlaus  Academy  at  Spillville.  presided  over 
by  Rev.  J.  Dostal,  with  two  teachers  and  eighty-five  pupils  in  the  past 
school  year;  at  Ossian,  St.  Francis  De  Sales  Academy  under  Rev.  Fr. 
Warning,  with  three  teachers  and  124  pupils. 

The  teaching  force  of  Winnesheik  county,  as  at  present  constituted,  com- 
prises about  ten  state  certificate  holders,  thirty  first-grade  certificate  holders, 
one-hundred-forty-eight  second,  and  seventy  third -grade  holders,  with  eight 
special  branch  certificates.  For  first  grade,  the  requirements  are:  thirty-six 
weeks'  experience,  and  an  average  of  ninety-two  per  cent  in  the  common 
branches,  with  no  branch  below  ninety  per  cent,  except  in  Civics,  Eco- 
nomics,  Physics  and  Algebra  the  standing  may  be  as  low  as  eighty-five  per 
cent.  For  second  grade ,  the  requirements  are  at  least  one  term  *s  experience , 
unless  practical  work  has  been  given  to  applicant  at  Cedar  Falls,  an  average 
of  eighty-five  per  cent  with  no  branch  below  seventy- five  per  cent;  and  for 
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third  grade,  we  require  an  average  of  eighty  per  cent  with  no  branch  below 
seventy  per  cent.  The  state  examination  questions  are  used  and  absolute 
value  given  only,  to  answers  to  the  questions.  The  age  limit  is  placed  at 
eighteen  for  females  and  nineteen  for  males. 

These  requirements  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  a  superabundance 
of  meagerly  prepared,  young  teachers ^  has  raised  the  average  age  to  22  and 
the  salary  from  five  to  seven  dollars  a  month  for  the  better  prepared  class  of 
teachers,  so  that  with  matrimony  invading  the  ranks,  and  many  young 
men  and  women  entering  other  lines  of  work,  the  supply  of  teachers  has 
fallen  below  the  actual  demand  under  present  existing  conditions.  A 
judicious  application  of  the  consolidation  and  transportation  idea,  however, 
could  and  would  relieve  this  situation  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  teachers  and 
pupils. 

MSANS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ADVANCEMENT. 

Under  this  heading  I  have  chosen  to  include  the  institute,  teachers' 
meetings,  libraries  and  professional  books  and  papers.  An  annual  institute 
is  held  in  Decorah  continuing  two  weeks.  In  it  there  have  been  enrolled 
nearly  all  the  teaching  force  of  Winneshiek  county.  The  character  of  the 
work  given  has  been  a  mixture  of  the  academic  and  professional,  as  this 
sort  of  work  seems  best  adapted  to  the  teaching  fraternity  of  the  county.  A 
series  of  round  tables  have  been  introduced  and  much  good  to  the  more 
experienced  and  advanced  teachers  has  been  the  result.  Besides  the  regular 
institute,  there  have  been  held  sectional  meetings  throughout  the  county 
during  the  year.  These  are  anounced  a  few  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting  and  programs  containing  names  of  those  who  are  to  lead  in  dis- 
cussing chosen  topics  are  mailed  to  all  teachers  in  the  section  where  the 
meeting  is  held. 

Libraries  have  been  placed  in  nearly  every  district  in  the  county,  and  in 
these  libraries  have  been  placed  one  or  more  books  especially  intended  to  be 
helpful  to  teachers  in  their  profession. 

The  course  of  study  is  being  used  so  far  as  conditions  will  permit  in  the 
several  districts,  but  irregularity  in  attendance  and  in  the  length  of  terms, 
and  frequent  changing  of  teachers  render  it  difficult,  yea,  impossible,  to 
carry  out  its  provisions  with  satisfactory  results. 


WRIGHT. 

ANGUS    MACDONALD,    COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

It  is  a  trite  sajring  and  an  excusable  platitude  to  repeat,  ** necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention."  Like  all  things,  the  rural  school  was  created  to  sat- 
isfy a  want,  a  need. 

Forty  years  ago  it  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  It  was  the  social 
center;  the  day  school,  the  singing  school,  the  spelling  school,  the  church, 
the  town  meeting,  the  war  meeting,  the  baptismal,  the  marriage  vows,  the 
last  of  earth  for  love'and  life  and  death  were  there.  Clothed  it  is,  in  all  the 
tender  memories  of  the  past.  All  good  enough  in  its  day.  The  old  school- 
house  is  still  at  the  forks  of  the  road,  while  the  farm,  the  factory,  and  the 
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foram  have  been  climbing  the  hill  of  progress.    An  army  is  an  idea  in 
motion.     The  rural  school  is  an  idea  at  rest;  it  is  Diogenes  in  a  tub. 

*  'Our  little  tyttems  have  their  day; 
They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be." 

Eveiy  revolution  has  a  cause  and  the  reason  lies  in  the  condition,  and 
the  cure  may  be  effected  by  removing  the  cause  that  produces  the  condition, 
therefore — 

The  Conditions ,  There  are  134  rural  schools  in  Wright  county,  nearly 
all  are  supplied  with  libraries,  very  few  have  good  blackboards,  and  in 
many  the  seats  are  too  lai^e  compared  with  the  pupils;  it  may  be  said  that 
the  schoolhouses  are  a  fair  type  of  the  rural  school .  Shall  we  look  into 
the  life  of  these  schools?  Mind  you,  that  after  years  of  noble  work  on  the 
part  of  strong  men,  heroic  women,  and  sometimes  martyred  children. 
Martyred^  yes,  and  because  of  conditions  that  exist;  the  rural  school  is  still 
the  rural  school — without  the  ox  gad,  thank  God.  With  the  courses  of  study, 
classification  and  gradation,  better  books,  better  teachers,  with  a  salary  that 
is  less  on  the  average  than  the  man  who  drives  the  mules,  and  I  rise  to  ask: 
Is  it  because  the  children  are  of  less  importance  than  the  mules,  or  because 
the  leader  of  the  children  can  be  hired  for  a  less  sum  than  the  driver  of  the 
mules?  You  may  float  the  flag  over  every  schoolhouse,  you  may  call  it  the 
"Temple  of  Science,**  and  it  is  well;  you  may  use  language  ornate* and 
imagination  fertile,  the  country  school  is  the  country  school. 

Thousands  of  parents  all  over  peerless  Iowa  are  sending  their  little  ones  to 
the  rural  school  that  they  mav  have  a  better  education  than  father  and 
mother,  that  they  may  have  a  better  chance  in  life.  It  is  a  work  of  love. 
Blessing  on  the  fathers  and  the  mothers;  prayers  for  the  children,  and 
action,  intense,  heroic  action  by  every  one  who  dares  to  stand  before  the  old 
schoolhouse  and  say,  *  *I  love  you  for  the  good  that  you  have  dene,  but  you 
have  had  your  day . '  * 

Look  at  the  children  trudging  through  snow,  rain,  through  barbed  wire 
fence  to  get  around  ponds,  across  fields  any  way  to  get  to  the  school.  Often 
io  these  schools  there  are  thirty- five  to  forty  pupils,  while  in  others  the  average 
daily  attendance  is  from  one- half  up.  The  first  condition  making  too  many 
classes,  and  individual  work  for  one  teacher  under  the  most  liberal  classification 
almost  impossible;  the  latter  condition  needs  no  argument  to  cause  it  to  fall. 
All  ages,  all  degrees  of  advancement  are  there.  No  trouble  about  the  heat- 
ing; for  if  a  child  finds  that  one  side  of  his  body  is  sizzling,  if  permitted  he 
can  turn  the  cold  storage  side  toward  the  stove;  no  difliculty  about  the  ven- 
tilation, because  the  windows  may  be  so  painted  that  the  teacher  cannot 
lower  them  from  the  top;  there  may  be  window  lights  out  and  then  the  win- 
dows may  be  opened  below,  and  the  door  thrown  open,  when  teacher  and 
school  may  have  some  free  oxygen  to  breathe,  and  if  they  do  not  die  from 
the  effects  of  the  sudden  chill,  they  have  the  choice  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
foul  odors,  drowsiness  and  dullness;  no  need  to  be  anxious  if  the  stove  smokes 
from  whatever  cause,  the  director  will  remove  the  cause  next  term,  and 
while  you  cannot  study  while  you  are  breathing  carbonic  oxide,  you  can 
pray  that  the  school  will  close  at  four  o'clock;  no  necessity  about  water,  there 
is  plenty  a  mile  away  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  after  it,  and  the  out- 
buildings, what  shall  I  call  them?  Verily,  the  rural  school  is  still  the  rural 
school,  and  a  decent  respect  for  the  plain  truth  needs  no  rhetoric  to  set  it  off. 
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Through  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  and  the  children,  a  few  pictures  of 
real  art  adorn  the  walls,  and  such  walls!  not  always  it  is  tme,  but  often,  and 
the  floors!  No  danger  about  the  microbe,  it  has  plenty  of  room  —  and  the 
child,  there  is  the  rub.  Turn  the  facts  as  you  will,  even  with  a  large  hope, 
and  what  have  you?  The  log  cabin  is  gone,  the  whippingpost  is  gone, 
Uncle  Tom's  cabin  is  no  more,  the  flail  and  the  sickle  are  forgotten,  the 
spinning  wheel  and  the  candle  are  in  the  junk  pile,  the  bleeding  a  man  because 
he  is  dying  for  want  of  blood ,  that  he  may  get  well,  has  gone  with  all  the 
rest  and  the  rural  school  is  passing  to  join  its  companions  and  to  a  rich 
reward  for  the  good  that  it  has  done.  Men  point  to  certain  constellations  of 
great  men  and  say:  ** These  are  the  products  of  the  common  school,"  but 
that  is  not  an  evidence,  it  is  the  exception.  A  man  falls  sick  and  wants  to 
be  better,  takes  medicine,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  overcoming  the  effects  of  the 
medicine  and  the  microbe  he  gets  well.  So  men  and  women  become  great 
in  spite  of  their  early  training . 

Rural  mail  delivery  is  a  fact;  rural  telephonic  communication  will  be 
tomorrow;  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  a  central  school  should  be  today. 
Some  of  us  love  the  old  because  it  is  old,  even  barnacles  anchor  to  a  tub. 
Cobwebs  keep  out  the  light. 

I  would  not  take  one  tribute  from  the  common  school  that  it  has  justly 
won,  for  I  wish  to  praise  Cfesar  and  to  bury  him. 

THE    CURB. 

The  common  school  has  served  its  day  and  in  its  place  has  come  the  cen- 
tral school.  As  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  a  central  school  is  beyond 
the  experimental,  and  from  its  fruitage  we  know  that  it  has  come  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  rural  school. 

Men  say  that  we  cannot  take  boys  and  girls  from  the  home  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  bring  them  back  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Why  not? 
Does  the  child  exist  for  the  parent  or  the  parent  for  the  child? 

Destroy  township  lines,  county  lines  even,  so  far  as  school  organization 
goes,  and  then  the  so-called  remote  corner  districts  will  disappear. 

Give  to  the  state  a  liberal  compulsory  educational  act  that  has  been  tested. 
Plant  corn  where  the  old  school  buildings  now  stand.  Give  every  child  an 
<equal  chance. 
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HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 


The  sketches  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  were 
prepared  in  response  to  the  following  request: 

To  the  President  or  Principal: 

Dear  Sib., — In  the  forthcoming  Biennial  Report  to  be  issued  from  this 
department  this  year,  1  desire  to  publish  a  statement  from  you  regarding  the 
institution  over  which  you  preside. 

It  seems  to  us  fitting  that  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  a 
complete  and  just  view  of  the  origin,  history,  plans,  courses  of  study, 
special  methods,  aims  and  objects,  results  achieved,  and  resources— educa- 
tional, literary,  financial  and  material— of  the  universities,  colleges,  normal 
schools,  seminaries,  academies,  scientific  and  professional  schools,  and 
other  leading  institutions  should  be  written  and  preserved  for  posterity 
through  the  reports  of  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

A  statement  embodying  the  chief  points  above  enumerated  must  not 
exceed  1,000  words,  exclusive  of  statistical  statement,  owing  to  the  number 
of  institutions  to  be  reported  and  the  brief  space  that  can  be  given  to  this  his- 
torical review  in  the  report . 

I  express  the  sincere  hope  that  you  will  find  the  time  to  co-operate  in  this 
work,  in  order  that  we  may  convey  to  our  immediate  successors  and  also  to 
future  generations,  a  true  and  complete  account  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  state. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Richard  C.  Barrett, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction . 

Augusts,  1901. 


BUENA  VISTA  COLLEGE. 

STORM  LAKE,  REV.  E.  B.  REED,   M.  A.,  PRESIDENT. 

Buena  Vista  College  was  organized  by  a  joint  commission  of  twelve 
members  chosen  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Sioux  City  and  Fort  Dodge.  The 
commission  met  in  Storm  Lake,  July  8,  1891,  and  completed  the  organiza- 
tion and  incorporation  of  the  college  on  July  9th — the  following  day.  The 
Synod  of  Iowa,  in  stated  session  at  Boone,  in  October,  1891,  unanimously 
adopted  the  college  as  its  own,  and  elected  the  board  of  trustees  to  whom  is 
intrusted  the  control  of  its  property  and  the  management  of  its  interests. 

The  aim  of  Buena  Vista  College  is  to  furnish  the  education  that  the  age 
demands. 
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Iii  seeking  to  do  this  it  has  not  been  the  jVurpose  of  the  management  to 
lower  the  standards  at  a  time  when  the  trend  is  towards  a  more  thorough 
education,  but  to  give  in  every  particular  as  good  as  the  best.  Classical 
education  is  fostered  and  encouraged  as  that  whi(ih  is  tested  and  time- 
honored.  To  these,  scientific  and  philosophical  courses  of  instruction  have 
been  added. 

Though  the  school  has  a  college  charter,  it  has  not  attempted  to  teach 
the 'full  college  course  but  has  done  thorough  work  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
last  two  years  will  be  taught  and  regular  college  degrees  conferred  when 
sufficient  endowment  has  been  secured  to  afford  thorough  instruction  for 
the  complete  course. 

In  addition  to  the  academic  and  partial  collegiate  departments,  commer- 
cial, normal,  musical,  and  elocutionary  departments  have  been  maintained. 

Buena  Vista  College  stands  for  Christian  education  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  term.  Not  that  its  purpose  is  to  teach  religion  or  theology,  but  all 
knowledge  and  truth  is  made  to  savor  of  that  higher  wisdom  that  is  from 
above.  Truth  is  valued  for  truth's  sake.  But  it  is  made  to  assume  its 
proper  relation  to  Him  who  said,  *  *I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
It  is  a  denominational  school.  By  this  a  Christian  management  is  insured > 
and  a  wholesome  moral  and  religious  atmosphere  will  be  preserved.  It  is 
not  however  a  sectarian  school.  Students  of  all  faiths  are  welcomed  and 
their  religious  beliefs  are  not  interfered  with. 

Storm  Lake,  with  its  beautiful  lake,  and  clean,  wide,  streets,  with  its 
bordering  parks,  and  its  Christian  homes  and  churches,  was  chosen  after 
patient  and  prayerful  inquiry  concerning  many  offered  sites,  as  the  location 
for  Bnena  Vista  College. 

Storm  Lake  has  three  railroads  giving  good  connections  from  all  direc- 
tions. The  influences  are  helpful  and  temptation  is  removed  from  young 
people  as  far  as  it  possibly  could  be . 

The  college  is  located  in  the  west  part  of  town  on  a  beautiful  elevation 
gently  sloping  to  the  lake. 

The  campus  drains  nicely  and  is  well  fitted  for  games  and  sports. 
Around  and  across  it  have  been  laid  drives  and  walks,  along  both  sides  of 
which  trees  have  been  planted  adding  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  grounds. 

Buildings  .--Tht  main  building  is  an  elegant  brick  structure  trimmed  in 
cut  stone.  Its  dimensions  are  72  feet  by  90  feet  with  three  stories  besides  a 
high,  roomy  attic.  It  contains  twelve  recitation  rooms,  a  chapel  seating 
300,  a  museum,  a  library  and  a  reading  room,  and  working  room  in  connec- 
tion with  the  laboratory.  Two  well  lighted  rooms  in  the  basement  furnish  a 
home  for  the  college  press.     Its  cost  exclusive  of  all  furnishings  was  $25,000. 

The  Miller-Stuart  house  is  the  president's  home.  It  stands  across  the 
street  from  the  college ,  is  roomy ,  well  planned ,  and  substantially  built .  It  was 
erected  by  a  former  president,  but  has  since  been  purchased  by  the  munifi- 
cent gifts  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Miller  of  Des  Moines,  and  Mrs.  Lois  G.  Stuart 
of  Audut>on,  and  by  them  presented  to  the  college. 

The  ladies'  cottage  and  boys'  hall  are  two  large  and  well  planned  build- 
ings owned  by  a  friend  of  the  college  and  used  for  dormitories  by  the 
students.  It  is  the  expectation  that  the  college  will  come  into  possession  of 
them  in  the  course  of  time  as  it  now  has  of  the  Miller- Stuart  house. 
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BtiMUk  VkU  has  a  v^ry  fine  library  for  so  young  an  iostitvtkm.  It  ha& 
oi»r  3»000  volamos  w^  cUwdfiod  according  to  tho  Dewey  system  and  afford- 
ing fine  and  first-class  advantages  to  the  stndeats  of  all  departments.  The 
shelves  are  well  supplied  with  cyclopedias,  dictionaries*  histories,  bound 
oc^ies  of  reviews  and  magasines,  and  a  large  collection  of  special  treatises 
on  all  manner  of  subjects. 

The  laboratory  is  being  steadily  improved.  It  is  now  well  equipped  for 
illustrative  experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Recent  additions  of 
apparatus  have  made  possible  much  exact  experimental  work.  During  the 
present  year  several  pieces  of  costly  and  delicate  apparatus  have  been  added 
which  were  much  needed,  and  which  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
science  departments. 

The  museum  has  grown  to  considerable  sixe  for  a  young  college,  and 
contains  a  large  variety  of  valuable  specimens. 

The  commercial  department  is  conducted  on  the  business  practice  method 
with  the  budget  system  of  bookkeeping,  and  the  Graham  method  of  short- 
hand. Three  courses  are  given,  viz. ,  a  business  course,  a  shorthand  course 
and  a  commercial-academic  course  consisting  of  a  three  years  reqniremmit 
above  the  eighth  grade. 

The  normal  department  has  six  courses  of  study,  vis.,  two  review 
courses,  two  courses  of  three  years  each,  above  the  eighth  grade,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  B.  Di. ,  and  two  advanced  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  M. 
Bi. 

The  musical  department  has  five  pianos  and  a  Virgil  Clavier.  The  stand- 
ard of  work  is  high  in  both  the  instrumental  and  vocal  courses  with  a  literary 
requirement  of  seven  units  above  the  eighth  grade,  including  musical  his- 
tory and  harmony. 

The  department  of  elocution  and  physical  culture  is  well  sustained  under 
a  competent  instructor. 

An  endowment  of  $100,000  is  being  raised  by  the  president,  over  $28,000 
of  which  has  already  been  subscribed. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1891 

Number  of  Professors 9 

Number  of  other  teachers 5 

Number  of  lecturers 3 

Students  in  college  work 10 

Students  in  preparatory  work 20 

Students  in  other  courses  (some  are  in  two  dep'ts) . . .  319 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 255 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds.  ^ $35,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc...  $1,300.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries* 3,500 

Value  of  libraries $3,000.00 

Value  of  apparatus $1,000.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses. $34. 00  to  $49.00 
Hoom,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum, 

Room,  50  cents;  board $1.75-$2.50 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $160.00 
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CEDAR  VALLEY  SEMINARY- OSAGE. 

ALONZO  ABBRMBTHY,  A.  M.,  PH.  D.,  PRINCIPAL.— HISTORIC 4 L   SKBTCH. 

The  Cedar  Valley  Seminary  was  founded  <is  a  Baptist  academy  in  1862, 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  Prof.  Alva  Bush,  the  citizens  of  Osage,  and  the  Cedar 
Valley  Baptist  Association  of  Iowa. 

Prof.  Bush  became  its  first  principal,  and  opened  the  school  January  10, 
1862,  in  the  new  building  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Osage  for  a  court  house. 
The  school  continued  to  occupy  rooms  in  this  building  until  1869,  when  the 
county  seat  having  been  removed  to  Osage,  the  citizens  erected  the  two-story 
brick  seminary  building  to  which  the  school  was  transferred  in  September. 

The  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  seminary  was  in  1871.  It  was  a  class 
of  nine,  each  member  of  which  is  still  living,  two  of  the  members  being 
leading  attorneys,  one  now  on  the  bench,  three  physicians,  one  on  the  med- 
ical faculty  of  the  State  University,  and  one  minister.  Of  the  two  lady 
members,  one  married  a  minister,  the  other  an  editor,  and  both  are  women 
of  culture. 

In  1876  a  few  books  were  secured  to  start  a  library,  which  has  steadily 
grown  until  it  now  numbers  4,000  volumes,  and  is  classified  upon  the  dec- 
imal system ,  for  convenient  use  of  teachers  and  students. 

Dr.  Bush  remained  at  the  head  of  the  school  until  the  time  of  his  death 
in  June,  1881,  and  his  name  will  ever  remain  associated  reverently  with  the 
founding  and  maintaining  of  the  school  during  the  first  nineteen  years  of  its 
history  and  growth. 

July  30,  1881,  Col.  Alonzo  Abemethy  was  chosen  principal,  and  still 
occupies  the  position. 

In  1885  aod  1886,  two  additional  school  buildings  were  erected  for  use  as 
dormitories,  dining  hall,  music,  and  art  rooms,  and  society  halls.  The 
commercial  department  also  occupies  one  suite  of  rooms. 

The  campus  has  been  three  times  enlarged  in  recent  years,  by  purchase 
of  adjoining  property. 

A  physical  and  chemical  laboratory,  begun  in  1883,  has  g^wn  from  year 
to  year,  with  additions  of  apparatus  and  appliances  as  funds  and  room 
would  permit. 

Early  efforts  to  raise  money  for  endowment  were  not  very  successful  as 
the  country  was  new  and  contained  little  wealth,  but  since  about  1890  addi- 
tions have  been  steadily  made  to  the  endowment  fund. 

In  the  year  1891  an  effort  was  begun,  in  co-operation  with  the  American 
Baptist  Education  Society,  which  resulted  in  adding  $25,000.00  to  this  fund, 
besides  some  real  estate. 

In  1889  Dr.  P.  S.  Whitman  and  wife  of  Georgia,  gave  to  the  trustees 
some  real  estate  situated  in  Iowa,  and  received  a  life  annuity  therefor.  This 
property  was  sold  for  about  $15,000.      Later  they  gave  other  valuable  prop- 
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erty  in  Georgia.  A  number  of  other  friends  have  given  in  cecent  years  val- 
uable property  which  is  being  converted  into  endowment  ior  the  support 
and  enlargement  of  the  school .       .  . 

The  business  affairs  of  the  seminary  are  managed  by  a  board  of  fifteen 
trustees,  chosen  chiefly  from  the  leading  business  men  of  Osage.  They 
have  guided  its  policies,  protected  its  interests,  and  promoted  its  material 
growth;  have  given  freely  of  their  time,  services,  and  means,  some  of  them 
for  many  years,  and  become  familiar  with  all  its  work  and  needs.  They 
have  kept  the  institution  on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  free  from  debts 
of  any  kind. 

There  are  three  four  year  courses  of  study  and  two  shorter  courses  which 
students  may  enter. 

The  average  number  of  students  pursuing  regular  academical  studies  in 
recent  years  is  about  two  hundred,  besides  forty  or  fifty  more  taking  special 
studies.  The  whole  number  of  alumni,  including  the  classes  of  1901  is  three 
hundred  and  ninety -six. 

A  number  of  permanent  scholarships  and  prizes,  have'  been  established 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  excellence  of  work  in  different  departments  of 
the  school. 

Various  student  organizations  are  maintained;  religious,  literary,  musical, 
athletic,  etc.,  which  have  proved  helpful  and  healthful  to  the  student  body. 

The  Seminary  has  long  since  passed  its  period  of  struggle  for  existence^ 
Besides  giving  more  or  less  of  useful  training  to  the  large  numt>er  of  students 
who  come  every  year  to  its  doors  for  help ,  it  has  been  steadily  laying  founda- 
tions for  permanent  growth  and  enlargement. 

A  prominent  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the  school  almost  from  the 
beginning  has  been  to  prepare  and  encourage  its  students,  both  young  men 
and  women ,  to  aspire  after  the  broad  and  generous  culture  provided  for  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1862 

Number  of  professors — 

Number  of  other  teachers 9 

Students  in  college  work — 

Students  in  preparatory  work 50 

Students  in  other  courses 175 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 225 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds $30,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc..  .$50,000.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 4,000 

Value  of  libraries $  3,000.00 

Value  of  apparatus $      750.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses $        27.00 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum.  .$      100.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $      125.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated:  males,  10;  females,  9  19 

Whole  number  of   graduates  since  organization    of 
institution  ^ 396 
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CHARLES  CITY  COLLEGE— CHARLES  CITY. 

J.  F.   HIRSCH,  A.  M.,  PRESIDENT. 

The  Charles  City  college  was  founded  at  Galena,  Illinois,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  German  M.  E.  church,  as  the  N.  W.  German-English  Nor- 
mal school,  in  the  fall  of  1868.  In  the  first  years  it  had  a  very  rapid  growth 
under  the  leadership  of  the  veteran  educator.  Prof.  J.  Wemli,  who  was  its 
principal  for  five  years.  The  first  class  of  eight  was  graduated  in  1871. 
Not  having  strong  financial  backingother  than  that  which  comes  from  general 
educational  collections  and  the  tuition  moneys  of  the  students  the  school  had 
a  hard  struggle  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  1881,  the  trustees  incorporated  the  school  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  as 
a  college,  and  changed  the  name  to  German-English  college;  at  the  same 
time  they  instituted  a  theological  department  to  prepare  young  men  for  the 
German  ministry.  While  German  was  emphasized  and  extensively  taught  as 
a  language,  the  general  work  of  the  college  was  and  is  still  carried  on  in 
English,  and  much  attention  given  to  the  study  of  English. 

As  time  passed  it  became  apparent  that  the  territory  tributary  to  the  school 
was  extending  to  the  west,  and  a  move  of  the  institution  to  a  more  central 
locality  became  necessary.  The  citizens  of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  offered  a 
bonus  of  $30,000  in  land  and  moneys  and  the  trustees  voted  to  accept  the 
proposition.  Thus  a  beautiful  tract  of  ground  was  purchased  on  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  southeast  side  of  the  city,  a  massive,  three-story  brick  building 
erected,  and  another  property  with  a  large  dwelling  house  acquired  and 
remodeled  for  dormitory  purposes. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  now  represent  a  total  valuation  of  at  least 
$50,000 .  A  board  of  twenty-five  trustees  appointed  by  the  Northwest  German 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  church  has  the  general  control  and  meets  annually 
during  commencement  week  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  the  faculty  and 
transacting  other  necessary  business. 

As  the  old  name  was  often  found  to  be  misleading,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  school,  it  was  finally  changed  in  1895  to  Charles  City 
college,  and  ^us  it  is  now  generally  known.  At  Charles  City  the  college 
has  had  a  slow  yet  steady  growth.  In  the  first  year  its  enrollment  was  109; 
last  year  (1900-01)  it  reached  246. 

The  following  items  taken  from  the  president's  report  to  the  trustees  for 
the  year  ending  June  10,  1901,  may  be  of  general  interest:  Enrolled  from 
Floyd  county,  179;  outside  the  home  county  from  Iowa,  fifty-one;  from  South 
Dakota,  eight;  from  Wisconsin,  four;  from  Illinois,  one;  from  Minnesota, 
one;  from  North  Dakota,  one;  from  New  York,  one.  In  the  collegiate 
courses,  thirteen;  in  the  college  preparatory,  'twenty-two;  in  the  normal 
course,  sixty-four;  in  the  general  preparatory,  forty-three;  in  the  commer- 
cial, fifty-four;  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  seventeen;  in  elocution  and 
physical  culture,  thirty;  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  seventy- five; 
irregular,  nine;  total  different  students,  246.    The  graduating  class  num- 
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bered  fifteen;  one  in  the  classical,  four  in  the  college  preparatory,  one  in 
oratory,  one  in  piano,  seven  in  the  commercial,  and  one  in  both  commercial 
and  the  shorthand  course. 

The  total  valuation  of  grounds  and  buildings  with  fixtures  amounts  to 
upwards  of  $55,000.  The  endowment  fund  which  is  practically  all  produc- 
tive, sums  up  to  $25,000.  Of  late  years  friends  are  leaving  t>equests,  etc., 
thus  adding  to  this  fund  from  year  to  year.    The  college  has  no  debts. 

While  Charles  City  college  is  still  numbered  among  the  small  colleges  its 
influence  and  efforts  are  felt.  The  work  in  the  preparatory  courses  is 
especially  emphasized  and  here  it  has  developed  its  greatest  strength  of 
late.  The  higher  departments,  however,  are  filling  up,  and  during  the  last 
year  there  were  classes  in  all  the  college  years.  The  faculty  aims  to  do 
thorough  work  in  all  departments,  and  this  fact  is  recognized  by  the  public 
generally  and  by  sister  institutions  throughout  the  northwest. 

There  are  six  young  peoples^  societies  connected  with  the  college:  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Washingtonian  Literary  (for  young  men),  the  Willard  (for  the 
ladies),  the  Teutonia  Literary  (German),  and  the  Athletic  Association. 
These  societies  are  all  very  active  and  represent  their  respective  lines  of 
work. 

A  boarding  hall  offers  board  at  actual  cost  to  a  limited  number,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  almost  anyone  to  attend  school  here  with  not  much 
more  than  usual  living  expenses.  The  college  colors  are  crimson  and  old 
gold. 

Charles  City  college  has  graduated  a  large  body  of  young  men  and 
women  following  all  poisible  vocations.  Many  are  engaged  in  teaching, 
still  more  are  preaching  the  gospel  in  German  as  well  as  English  charges, 
some  are  physicians,  some  lawyers;  quite  a  number  are  following  commer- 
cial pursuits,  many  are  thrifty  farmers.  All  are  successful  in  life  and  do 
honor  to  their  alma  mater. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established?    1891,  at  Charies  City,  founded  at  Galena, 
Ills.,  1868. 

Number  of  professors 7 

Number  of  other  teachers 2 

Students  in  college  work 13 

Students  in  preparatory  work ^  65 

Students  in  other  courses 168 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 246 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $  55,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc. . . .  $  25,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 1 ,800 

Value  of  libraries ' $    1,500 

Value  of  apparatus $       500 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course $         35 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum. .  .$         40 

Average  of  total  expenses  per  student $150  to  175 

Number  in  last  dasB  graduated Males  11;  femalee     4 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organisation  of  institution  129 
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CENTRAL  COLLEGE,  FELLA. 

L.   A.   GARRISON,  B.  A.,  VICB-PRBSIDKlfT  AND  ACTING  PRR8n>BNT. 
HISTORICAL  SKBTCH. 

The  Baptists  of  Iowa,  realizing  the  need  of  a  denominational  college  for 
the  training  of  their  young  people,  called,  in  Octol>er,  1852,  a  convention 
for  the  consideration  of  the  educational  problem.  This  convention  met 
November  10th,  at  Oskaloosa.  Owing  to  the  inclement  weather,  a  small  rep- 
resentation was  present.  They  therefore  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Fella, 
in  June,  1853.  This  last  named  body  was  one  of  the  most  complete  repre- 
sentations of  Iowa  Baptists  ever  gathered  together.  When  the  convention 
met,  full  time  was  given  to  the  deliberation  of  the  various  questions  before 
it,  and  much  prayer  was  offered  especially  for  the  direction  of  Almighty  God 
in  selecting  the  proper  location.  As  a  result,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed: 

/Resolved,  That  this  convention  accept  the  proposed  donation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Fella  and  vicinity  and  hereby  locate  our  denominational  institution 
at  said  place. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  declare  the  object  to  be  the  establishment 
and  holding  and  government  of  a  literary  and  theological  institution  in  Fella 
under  the  particular  auspices  of  the  Baptist  denomination . 

To  this  purpose  the  institution  has  ever  been  true,  and  is  to-day,  as 
always  in  the  past,  distinctively  a  Christian  school.  It  is  here  believed  and 
taught  that  all  truth  rests  ultimately  upon  the  nature  of  God ,  that  the  best 
learning  is  that  which  recognizes  Him  in  his  personal  relations  with  men, 
that  the  highest  culture  reaches  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect,  and  that 
the  noblest  life  is  a  life  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  narrow  sectarianism  in 
the  policy  or  work  of  the  institution.  To  all  worthy  students  of  whatever 
faith,  Central  opens  her  doors,  welcoming  them  to  an  equal  place  in  her 
work  and  life. 

For  forty-eight  years  the  college  has  steadily  pursued  its  work  increasing 
in  strength  and  influence,  never  closing  its  doors  for  a  single  term  from  the 
effects  of  our  civil  war,  financial  embarassments,  or  any  other  cause. 

Central  College  was  still  in  its  infancy  when  Sumpter  was  fired  upon  and 
Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  troops.  Her  brave  and  loyal  boys,  to  the  last 
man  able  to  carry  a  musket,  volunteered  and  marched  to  the  front  one 
hundred  and  twenty  strong,  including  A.  N.  Currier,  the  latin  professor. 
Over  twenty  laid  down  their  lives  to  save  x>ur  country  and  free  a  race  from 
bondage;  the  largest  roll  it  is  believed,  from  any  college  of  its  age  in  all  the 
land. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  Central  has  been  doing  full  college  work. 

The  positions  taken  by  her  alumni  in  the  various  walks  of  lifie  indicate 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  in  the  class  rooms. 

The  aim  is  to  do  work  that  will  tell  for  life;  to  send  forth  men  and  women 
thoroughly  fitted  for  that  sphere  in  which  their  lot  may  be  cast. 
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Pella,  the  city  in  which  the  college  is  located,  was  founded  by  a  little 
band  of  Hollanders  who,  having  been  persecuted  in  the  home  land  for  their 
religious  belief,  fled  to  this  country  for  refuge.  Amidst  these  liberty-loving 
and  God-fearing  people,  our  early  Baptist  forefathers  decided  that  their 
children  would  be  safe,  and  founded  the  institution  at  Pella,  Iowa,  in  1853. 
With  broad,  well-shaded  streets,  water  system,  electric  lights,  telephone 
system,  beautiful  homes,  attractive  churches, refined  society,  Pella,  now  over 
fifty  years  oM,  having  3;000  inhai)itants,  is  an  ideal  place  for  under  graduate 
school  work. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established. 1853 

Number  of  professors    7 

Number  of  other  teachers 8 

Students  in  college  work 20 

Students  in  preparatory  work 69 

Students  in  other  courses 161 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 234 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $  60,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc 24,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 4,000 

Value  of  libraries $    5,000 

Value  of  apparatus 3,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses 24 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum. . .  110 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $135  to  175 

Number  in  last  class  graduated Males  6;  females      1 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution  127 


COE  COLLEGE— CEDAR  RAPIDS. 

SAMUKL  B.  MCCORMICK,  A.   M.  ,  D.  D.  ,  PRBSIDBNT. 

Coe  College  had  its  origin  in  a  school  which  the  Rev.  Williston  Jones, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  opened  in  his  own  house  in  1851. 
Fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  given  to  it  by  Daniel  Coe,  of  New  York  state, 
one  thousand  dollars  of  which  were  used  for  the  purchase  of  eighty  acres  of 
ground  adjoining  the  then  small  town  of  Cedar  Rapids.  The  college  campus 
is  situated  on  a  part  of  this  ground,  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  col- 
lege still  owns  about  forty  thousand  dollars  in  lots;  the  remainder  has  be^n 
sold  from  time  to  time  and  has  provided  the  college  with  most  of  its  assets. 
In  1881  the  school  was  incorporated  as  a  college,  with  Rev.  Stephen  Phelps, 
D.  D. ,  as  its  first  president.  In  1886  he  resigned,  and  in  1887  Rev  James 
Marshall,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  He  served 
until  his  death,  in  1896.  In  1897  Rev.  S.  B  McCormick,  D.  O. ,  was  chosen 
the  president  and  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity.  The  college  is  under  the 
Presbyterian  synod  of  Iowa  and  is  managed  by  a  board  of  thirty  trustees. 
The  college  has  one  hundred  and  twenty -one  graduates,  all  living.  Its  pro- 
ductive funds  amount  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  but  steps  are  now  being 
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takea  tQ  -rnqre^Lse  ^his  tq  two  iiundred  thonsam)  '^'  Its  profjessarsAumbei:  si^-. 
teen,.  -In  1900.-1901  the  students  in  the  literary  department  ^umbered  (wa 
hundred  and  fprty-throe  and  in  ^1  -degar^mf nts  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
SIX.  It  has  a  preparatory  school  and  a  musical  department.  Coe  is  distinctf 
ively  a  college »  having  courses  leading  to  the  three  college, degrees,  bachelor 
of  arts,  philosophy,  and  science.  The  semester  term  pl^n  is  in  operation 
and  the  group  system  of  studies  has  been  adopted.  The  standard  of  the 
coUege  is  high  and  its  work  is  noted  for  thproughness.  A  large  number  of 
elective  course^  are  offered .  The  language  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  freshman  class  include,  in  the  classical  course,  two  years  of  Greek  and 
three  of  Latin,  in  the  philosophical,  three  of  Latin  and  two  of  German,  and 
in  the  scientific,  two  each  of  German  and  French.  Graduates  from  the 
accredited  schools,  as  listed  by  the  committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, are  admitted  on  certificate.  The  college  is  favorably  located,  both 
as  to  its  moral  and  intellectual  surroundings  and  as  to  the  city  itself,  a  rail- 
road center  and  easy  of  access  from  every  part  of  the  state.  Besides  the 
college  library,  which  numbers  four  thousand  volumes,  anQ  to  which  addi- 
tions are  being  rapidly  made,  there  are  in  the  city  two  other  libraries  open 
to  the  students.  These  libraries  are  valuable  and  are  growing  in  size  and 
usefulness,  under  the  very  careful  management  of  the  authorities.  The 
Masonic  library  and  museum  is  close  to  the  college,  and  the  city  library  is 
but  a  few  blocks  away.  The  two  Chistian  associations  of  the  city,  with 
finely  equipped  gymnasiums,  furnish  a  splendid  opportunity  for  physical 
development.  The  athletic  gprounds  on  the  campus,  for  tennis,  base-ball, 
and  foot-ball,  have  been  made  complete  by  the  addition  of  a  iield  house 
fitted  up  with  baths  and  lockers.  In  the  summer  of  1901  a  quarter-mile 
cinder  track  was  laid,  and  thus  opportunity  is  given  for  physical  training 
throughout  the  entire  year.  In  its  laboratories,  physical,  chemical,  biolog- 
ical, and  psychological,  Coe  College  excels.  All  these  are  thoroughly  fitted 
with  apparatus  and  provision  is  thus  made  for  a  thorough  study  of  psychol- 
ogy and  the  sciences.  The  museum  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  equip- 
ment, and  has  been  classified  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  at  the  service  of  the 
student.  Williston  Hall,  designed  to  accommodate  about  fifty  young  ladies, 
is  their  home  while  attending  college  and  is  delightful  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. The  young  men  find  rooms  in  homes  adjoining  the  college  at  the 
most  reasonable  rates.  Like  all  Iowa  colleges,  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
student  at  Coe  arc  very  low.  They  need  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars. 
Abundant  opportunities  for  self-help  reduce  these  expenses  in  a  multitude  of 
cases.  There  are  four  literary  societies  connected  with  the  college,  and 
these  occupy  their  separate  halls,  exquisitely  iumished,  on  the  second  floor 
of  Marshall  Hall.  Special  facilities  are  possessed  for  preparing  the  student 
for  the  four  great  professions,  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  teaching. 
Two  papers  are  Issued  from  the  Coe  College  press,  one  managed  entirely  by 
the  students.  The  Cosmos,  and  the  other.  The  Courier,  published  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  A  course  of  lectures  by  eminent 
men  from  abroad  is  given  each  year  on  Friday  mornings.  The  college  is 
Christian,  not  sectarian.  The  two  Christian  associations  flourish  and  their 
membership  includes  the  great  mass  of  the  students.  A  g^reat  many  prizes 
have  been  provided  for  students  who  excel  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
college  work.    A  summer  school  has  been  in  successful  operation  during 
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the  pMt  thrte  ytmm.  Its  dasigii  If  to  givo  the  stndest  an  oppoftmity  to 
nmavt  eondltiont,  to  make  a  fltudy  of  special  aobjecte,  and  to  eoaMe 
teaehen  to  rerfew  braBcbes  o€  study  neceMary  in  order  that  they  outy  lecnre 
certificates  to  teach . 

Coe  aims  to  secure  the  highest  scholarship  among  her  students  end 
develop  in  them  the  noblest  traits  of  character.  Fidelity  to  duty,  thorough- 
ness of  work,  habits  of  promptness  and  accuracy ,  are  held  to  be  of  firrt 
importance.  Attendance  at  chapel  daily  is  required  of  all  the  students  and 
on  the  Sabbath  attendance  at  the  church  of  the  students  or  parents  choice. 
The  faculty  is  In  closest  touch  with  the  student  and  at  the  same  time  the 
youog  people  are  given  the  largest  liberty  for  the  development  in  themselfes 
of  self  dependence  and  upright  character.  Such  institutions,  and  Iowa  has 
a  large  share  of  them,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  development  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  and  they  form  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  educa- 
tional force  of  our  state.  Depending  as  they  do  for  their  support  upon  the 
beneficence  of  good  people  aod  aiming  at  the  highest  things  in  t>oth  educa- 
tion and  moral  excellence,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  have  been,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  history  as  a  nation,  sources  of  power  and  influence.  As 
such,  they  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  nurtured  and  will  find  a  larger 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established  (incorporated  as  college  1881) ....  1851 

Number  of  professors 16 

Number  of  other  teachers 4 

Students  in  college  work 153 

Students  in  preparatory  work 90 

Students  in  other  courses 113 

Number  enrolled  in  1900-1901  (in  all  courses  omit- 

ing  duplicates) 326 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  sounds $100,000.00 

Amount   of  endowment,    exclusive  of   buildings, 
etc.,  ($40,000  additional  not  income  producing 

now)   61,000.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 4,000 

Value  of  libraries $  — 

Value  of  apparatus $  — 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses. . .  .$  37.00 
Room,    and   necessary  incidental  expenses  per  an- 
num—Rooms per  year $  30.00 

Board  per  week $  2.50 

Average  of   total  annual  expenses  per  student, 

about 200.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated:    Males 9 

Females 5 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of 

institution 121 
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CORNELL  COLLEGE. 

WM.   Fi:.BTCHBR  KING,   A.    M.,    LL.D. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  reat  of  Cornell  college,  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
location  and  its  high  moral  and  literary  atmosphere. 

Tradition  records  that  when  Rev.  George  B.  Bowman,  D.  D.,  the 
founder  of  the  college,  first  ascended  this  forest-crowned  summit,  in  the 
early  fifties,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  beautiful  landscape  stretching 
amphitheatre-like  in  all  directions,  varied  by  undulating  plains,  semi-circular 
river-bluffs,  blooming  prairies  and  waving  forests,  he  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  Providence  had  designed  this  for  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  college.  And  withdrawing  to  nature's  temple,  within  a  clump  of 
trees,  he  with  uncovered  head  dedicated  the  site  and  himself  to  the  holy 
cause  of  learning. 

He  and  his  co- laborers  at  once  determined  to  realize  his  vision.  The  first 
bailding  was  completed  1853,  and  school  was  opened  in  November  of  that 
year  under  the  name  of  '  'Iowa  Conference  Seminary,"  with  Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Fellows,  A.  M.  principal.  The  school  grew  rapidly  innumbersand  influence 
tin  1857,  when  a  college  charter  was  secured.  The  first  president  was  Rev. 
R.  W.  Keeler,  D.  D.,  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Fellows,  A. 
M.,  in  1860.  Since  his  death  in  1863  the  institution  has  been  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  William  P.  King,  LL.D. 

The  faculty  has  increased  to  thirty-five.  No  immature  or  inexperienced 
teachers  are  employed  in  any  grade  of  work.  All  are  specialists  in  their 
several  departments,  and  they  live  close  to  the  students,  carefully  studying 
their  aptitudes  and  needs,  and  giving  them  the  best  they  possess.  Great 
care  is  exercised  in  seleeting  professors  with  a  view  tolongaod  useful  service. 
As  a  result  their  present  average  term  of  service  is  18  3-5  years,  giving  to  the 
college  the  advantages  of  continuity  of  life  and  policv. 

Cornell  has  always  been  endowed  with  a  splendid  body  of  students.  The 
annual  attendance  in  forty-four  years,  as  shown  by  the  catalogs,  aggre- 
gates 20,560.  an  average  of  467  3-11  per  year.  The  number  last  year  was 
716,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  college;  of  these,  360  were  in  the  regu- 
lar college  classes.  There  have  been  graduated  to  the  Baccalaureate  degree 
^00,  and  about  an  equal  number  have  received  certificates  from  shorter 
courses.  They  are  prominent  in  church  and  state,  in  all  lines  of  business 
and  in  all  professions.  The  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  congressman  from  the  district  in  which  the  college  is  located, 
all  received  their  degrees  from  the  college . 

Pour  courses  of  study  are  provided,  classical,  philosophical,  scientific, 
and  civil  engineering,  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate  degree.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  to  these  several  courses  are  as  near  as  possible  equiva- 
lent in  amount  and  educational  value. 

The  college  is  in  close  affiliation  with  the  high  schools  of  the  state  and 
admits  the  graduates  of  a  large  published  list  of  schools  to  the  Preshman 
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class  without  examination .  For  those  students  who  come  without  sufficient 
preparation  for  the  Freshman  class,  an  academy  of  high  standard  is  pro- 
vided where  they  may  advantageously  complete  their  preparation.  Besides 
furnishing  excellent  facilities  for  preparation  for  college,  the  academy  offers 
English ,  normal  and  commercial  courses. 

The  Schools  of  music,  art  and  oratory  furnish  the  best  of  instruction  and 
models  with  advantages  of  collateral  literary  work  in  the  college.  The  May 
music  festival  has  proved  a  musical  and  financial  success,  overflowing  the 
large  auditorium.  The  spldndid  Armstrong  pipe  organ  is  of  great  advantage 
in  these  festivals.  Mount  Vernon  affords  numerous  high  grade  entertain- 
ments, musical,  literary,  educational  and  social,  which  are  potent  in  mould- 
ing and  elevating  the  youthful  mind. 

The  twelve  literary  societies  of  the  college  are  celebrated  for  their 
handsome  halls,  their  generous  rivalries  and  their  excellent  literary  work 
especially  in  the  line  of  debate.  They  have  triumphed  in  every  intercolle- 
giate debate  in  which  they  have  engaged. 

The  campus,  together  with  the  athletic  field,  occupies  about  seventy  acres. 
From  its  charming  slopes,  alternating  with  forest  and  lawn,  beautiful  scen- 
ery greets  the  eye  in  every  direction.  It  is  crowned  by  five  well-appointed 
college  buildings,  exclusive  of  the  new  fire-proof  $40,000  library  building, 
which  is  soon  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

The  financial  assets  of  the  college,  including  endowments,  buildings  and 
equipments,  ainount  in  round  numbers  to  $550,000.  As  its  income  is  inade- 
quate for  the  great  work  to  which  it  is  called,  the  college  authorities  have 
undertaken  to  raise  its  productive  endowment  to  at  least  $500,000,  and  they 
are  only  about  $150,000  short  of  this  happy  consummation.  When  this  is 
completed  and  two  or  three  much  needed  buildings  added,  the  college  will 
be  in  a  condition  to  easily  and  effectively  carry  forward  its  great  work. 

The  library  contains  20,000  volumes,  to  which  the  students  have  free 
access  and  they  are  taught  to  use  it  as  an  apparatus  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion. The  reading  room  is  well  provided  with  the  periodicals  of  the  day, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  the  various  works  of  reference. 

The  college  has  recently  taken  an  advanced  stand  in  the  way  of  enlarged 
and  well-equipped  laboratories.  The  chemistry  laboratory  provides  for  forty 
students  in  a  section,  with  tables,  drawers,  chemicals,  water,  gas,  and 
apparatus  for  the  practical  work  of  each  student.  Everything  is  provided 
for  rapid  and  accurate  work.  The  physical  laboratory  occupies  two  rooms 
in  Science  Hall  for  lectures  and  experiments,  and  is  well  provided  with  appa- 
ratus for  practical  experiment. 

The  geological  laboratories  are  unexcelled  outside  of  the  great  universi- 
ties. In  addition  to  12,000  fossils,  ores  and  crystals  in  the  museum,  there 
have  recently  been  placed  in  the  laboratory  the  Harvard  geological  models 
illustrative  of  the  evolution  of  land  forms  and  the  stages  of  history  of  rivers, 
coasts,  etc.  In  apparatus  illustrating  the  new  physiographic  geology  the 
laboratory  is  especially  rich.  It  is  also  provided  with  petrological  micro- 
scopes, petrotome,  and  numerous  large  models  of  canyons,  plateaus  and 
mountains,  and  hundreds  of  lantern  slides,  charts,  photographs  and  topo- 
grraphical  maps.  The  biological  laboratories  are  provided  with  tables  of  the 
Harvard  zoological  type,  thirty  of  the  best  German  and  American  micro- 
scopes, dissecting  instruments  and  other  apparatus  for  practical  work. 
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The  musbum  contains  a  large  and  valuable  collection ,  illustrative?  of  the 
varions  departments  of  natural  history,  Including  shells,  corals,  spong^, 
mamtnals,  bifds,  reptfles,  fishes,  woods,  fibers,  seeds  and  resins.  The  valu- 
able Power  collection  of  American  archaeology,  installed  in  eight  cases, 
embraces  several  thousand  specimens  illustrating  the  art  and  life  of  prehis- 
toric America. 

The  physical  health  of  the  students  is  provided  foi*  in  the  gymnasium ,  and 
the  ample  athletic  field,  where  various  college  sports  are  liberally  patronized, 
such  as  track  athletics,  ball-games,  lawn  tennis  and  golf.  These  sports  are 
nhder  the  supervision  of  two  thoroughly  trained  experts,  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women.  The  thorough  medical  and  other  preparation  of  these 
teachers  fits  them  for  making  preliminary  tests  and  measurements  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  various  student  needs. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established?  As  a  college  in 1857 

Numt>er  of  professors 15 

Number  of  other  teachers 20 

Students  in  college  work 360 

Students  in  preparatory  work 297 

Students  in  other  courses 59 

Number  cnroUed  1900-1901 716 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $204,925.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc.  .$346,579.81 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 20,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses. . .  .$  44.00 
Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum 

from $141  to  258 .  00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $  200.00 

Numt>erof  last  class  graduated  Males,  37;  females  17 
Whole   number  of  graduates  since  organization  of 

institution 900 


DECORAH  INSTITUTE,  DECORAH. 

MRS.    J.    BRBCKBNRIDGB,   PRINCIPAL. 

Decorah  Institute  is  the  oldest  purely  private  school  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 
This  school  was  established  September,  1874,  by  the  late  John  Breckenridge, 
and  by  him  carried  steadily  forward  for  twenty- five  years  until  Friday 
morning,  April  the  21st,  1899,  about  the  time  in  the  morning  of  the  usual 
opening  of  his  school  he  was,  without  a  moment's  warning,  called  from 
earth  to  heaven. 

John  Breckenridge  was  bom  at  Ware,  Massachusetts,  October  26,  1834. 
Growing  to  manhood  he  received  the  best  training  for  a  teacher  that  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  could  then  give.  Coming  west  he  taught  for  a  time 
in  Wisconsin  as  principal  of  village  schools.  Afterwards  coming  to  Decorah, 
Iowa,  Mr.  Breckenridge  carried  out  a  long  cherished  plan  when  he  estab- 
lished Decorah  Institute. 
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The  encoUsMnt  of  this  school  agala  and  again  overtaxed  the  capacity  of 
the  original  house,  necessitating  building  and  rebuilding. 

Without  one  cent  of  outside  aid  and  during  two  national  financial  panics 
and  one  financial  depression  of  northeastern  Iowa,  particularly  felt  in  the 
vicinity  of  Decorah,  Mr.  Breckenridge  by  wise  administrative  ability  not 
only  carried  his  school  safely  through  these  monetary  struggles,  but  provided 
a  means  of  income  to  numbers  of  families  and  merchants  by  bringing  many 
students  to  live  and  board  in  Decorah. 

Mr.  Breckenridge  pushed  his  school  onward  and  upward  until  it  became 
recognized  as  a  leading  preparatory  school  by  the  great  western  universities. 
With  an  institution  of  learning  so  well  established,  and  representing  the  life 
work  of  so  earnest,  so  good  a  man,  the  least  his  wife  and  daughters  could 
do  when  he  was  called  so  unexpectedly,  so  suddenly,  away  forever,  was  to 
take  up  the  work  where  he  left  it  and  carry  it  on  as  he  would  have  had  it 
carried  on. 

The  following  from  the  Decorah  Republican,  written  September  5,  1901, 
gives  the  status  of  Decorah  Institute  at  the  time  this  article  was  written: 

Decorah  Institute  began  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  its  helpful  work  Mon- 
day last,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  informed  that  its  outlook  is  one  of  promise. 
The  numbers  beginning  the  school  year,  and  the  inquiries  coming  in,  poiot 
to  an  attendance  that  has  not  been  rivaled  in  recent  years. 

Prom  its  inception,  down  to  date,  there  has  been  one  pre-eminent  charac- 
teristic of  Decorah  Institute.  Academic  work  has  never  been  slighted;  it  has. 
always  afforded  high  grade  privileges  to  the  advanced  student,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  preparatory  schools  able  to  give  extended  work  in  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  the  higher  mathematics  and  sciences;  but  it  was  the  desire  of  its 
founder,  Mr.  John  Breckenridge,  to  offer  special  advantages  to  the  boyer 
g^rl  that  had  been  deprived  of  school  privileges  in  the  early  struggles  and 
severe  labors  of  pioneer  life.  To  all  such  his  personal  instruction— orally 
and  otherwise — was  given  with  a  gladness  amounting  almost  to  delight. 
He  had  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  educator  second  to  none  in  this  portion 
of  Iowa,  and  excelled  by  few  in  the  state;  and  this  ability  he  devoted  to 
that  class  of  students— those  too  big  and  too  proud  for  beginners'  classes  in 
our  public  schools,  and  yet  feeling  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  education.  This 
fundamental  idea  in  the  early  history  of  Decorah  Institute  is  still  its  greatest 
glory.  There  are  state  superintendents  like  our  own  R.  C.  Barrett,  and 
J.  C.  Halland,  of  North  Dakota,— county  superintendents  and  school  prin- 
cipals too  many  to  enumerate, — besides  doctors,  lawyers  and  business  men 
who  credit  this  school  with  supplying  the  foundations  whereon  have  been 
built  reputations  and  fortunes;  but  it  still  remains  true  that  the  highest 
honors  won  by  Decorah  Institute  exist  in  the  loving  thankfulness  of  many 
hundreds  of  its  thousands  of  pupils  who  came  to  it  green  country  l>03rs  and 
girls,  barely  able  to  read  and  write  English,  and  by  it  were  given  a  love  of 
learning  and  habits  of  study  that  created  in  them  a  vigorous,  healthy  intel- 
ligence and  a  higher  type  of  citizenship. 

When  Mr.  Breckenridge  dropped  his  scepter  and  other  hands  took  it  up, 
there  was  a  problem:  Could  this  rule  and  practice  -  this  unusual  but  com- 
mendable system— be  successfully  maintained  with  the  power  and  vigor  ne> 
essary  to  command  success?  This  problem  has  been  solved  by  two  yean  of 
steady  growth  and  an  outlook  that  inspires  confidence  in  the  future.    For 
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this  cHizens  of   Decorah  and  every  friend  of  the  old  school  should  heartily 
rejoice. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When   established 1874 

Number  of  professors — 

Number  of  other  teachers 12 

Students  in  college  work 0 

Students  in  preparatory  work 20 

Students  in  other  courses 424 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 434 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $10,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc. . .  0 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 1,500 

Value  of  libraries $  1 ,000.00 

Value  of  apparatus $  500.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses $  33.00 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum$  133.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $  150.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated:      Males 5 

Females 2 

Whole   numt>er  of  graduates  since  organization   of 

institution  in  college  preparatory 75 

*  in  other  work,  hundreds. 


DENISON  NORMAL  AND  BUSINESS   COLLEGE— DENISON . 

W.    C.    VAN  NBSS,    A.    M.,    PRBSIDBNT. 

The  buildings  of  the  Denison  Normal  and  Business  College  were  erected 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1892  and  the  school  was  opened  in  January,  1893, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  in  operation  almost  every  week  in  the  year, 
the  summer  term  of  special  training  for  teachers  nearly  making  the  year  a 
continuous  round  of  school  work. 

The  institution  is  a  free  gift  of  the  people  of  Denison  because  they 
believed  that  such  an  institution  would  be  a  permanent  good  to  the  town 
and  community.  Subscriptions  were  circulated  and  donations  made  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ground  and  the  location  of  the  necessary  buildings,  without 
the  hope  of  financial  gain  from  the  undertaking,  further  than  would  come 
to  the  town  as  a  whole  from  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  in  its 
midst.  The  subscription  was  headed  with  a  liberal  donation  from  Governor 
Shaw  and  there  was  scarcely  a  business  man  in  the  vicinity  who  did  not 
donate  something.  The  donations  so  made  have  reached  something  like 
$30,000. 

The  large  plat  of  ground  just  east  of  the  college  building  was  purchased 
and  divided  into  lots  and  the  lots  sold,  not  for  personal  benefits  but  all  the 
proceeds  going  into  the  funds  of  the  institution . 

The  piece  of  ground  just  east  of  the  city  of  Denison  was  chosen  for  the 
campus.  The  location  gives  one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  that  there  is  in 
25 
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the  vicinity.  Away  from  the  business  part  of  town,  on  a  moderate  elevation, 
with  the  Beyer  valley  stretching  far  to  the  west,  a  student  can  have  the 
advantage  of  quiet,  pleasant  surroundings  and  plenty  of  good  fresh  air. 

The  institution  if  non>sectarian,  however  purely  religious  in  all  its 
methods.  Its  purpose  has  been  from  the  first  to  avoid  the  matter  of  creed, 
but  demand  moral  uprightness  of  character. 

There  is  no  endowment,  but  its  friends  have  always  stood  ready  to  care 
for  its  needs  liberally.  During  the  past  eight  years  of  its  operation,  finan- 
cial aid  has  been  regularly  given  which  has  amounted  for  the  time  being  to 
an  endowment. 

Such  has  l>een  the  history  of  the  finances  of  the  college,  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  work  of  the  school  has  been  academic,  normal,  commercial, 
music  and  oratory.  In  the  academic  line  the  aim  has  been  to  prepare 
students  thoroughly  for  admission  to  colleges  and  universities.  To  this 
there  is  added  some  additional  work  for  those  who  cannot  go  farther  so  that 
they  may  have  a  little  taste  of  what  is  on  beyond.  Nearly  every  year  some 
of  its  graduates  have  gone  to  higher  institutions  and  have  sought  a  wider 
field  which  would  have  been  closed  for  them  had  it  not  been  for  Denison. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  training  of  teachers.  Not  only 
the  necessary  branches  for  certificates  have  been  presented,  but  the  profes- 
sional work  in  didactics  and  pedagogical  psychology  and  training  classes  for 
teachers  have  presented  the  work  of  the  school  teacher  as  a  profession  which 
needs  and  has  a  technical  preparation. 

In  commercial  work  the  business  methods  and  practice  outside  of  the 
actual  counting-room  have  always  been  presented.  The  motto  has  been , 
*'To  save  time  is  to  lengthen  life."  Whatever  has  been  devised  for  the 
mastery  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  accounts  has  been  made 
use  of  in  this  department. 

A  part  of  the  building  has  been  set  aside  by  the  design  of  the  building 
for  a  music  department.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  giving  of  lessons  shall 
not  appreciably  disturb  the  operation  of  the  rest  of  the  school.  The  depart- 
ment has  furnished  instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music  and  is 
growing  in  numbers  and  favor. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Laub  made  a  gift  of  books  which  served  as  a  nucleus  of  a 
library.  To  this  from  time  to  time  additions  have  been  made  until  now 
there  are  some  907  volumes  at  the  disposal  of  the  students. 

There  is  also  in  the  museum  a  fine  collection  of  minerals  and  forms  of 
sea  life,  so  that  much  can  be  gained  in  this  line  from  direct  observation. 
The  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  are  equipped  for  individual  work  by 
the  students.  The  apparatus  for  rather  more  than  introductory  work  has 
cost  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred  dollars. 

There  have  been  in  all  167  graduates.  Of  these  there  were  forty-seven 
in  the  normal  and  academic  departments;  sixty-four  in  the  commercial 
department;  fifty-one  in  the  shorthand  department;  five  in  the  music  depart- 
ment. 

At  the  opening  of  the  institution  Prof.  A.  E.  Whitten  was  principisd.  He 
held  this  position  until  July  when  he  resigned  and  the  present  incumbent, 
Prof.  W.  C.  Van  Ness,  was  elected  in  his  place.  From  the  establishment 
of  the  institution  for  seven  years  Prof.  J.  H.  Holmes  had  charge  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  school. 
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A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established?    Chartered,  1892;  opened  in  1893. 

Number  of  teachers 8 

Students  in  preparatory  work 171 

Students  in  other  courses 125 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 296 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $40,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 907 

Value  of  libraries $500.00 

Value  of  apparatus $500.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses,  for  forty 
weeks  in  normal  and  academic,  $40;  forty  weeks  in 

commercial $  60.00 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum $  30.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $  80.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated Males,  19;  females         12 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  insti- 
tution         167 


DBS  MOINES  COLLEGE,  DES  MOINES. 

GEO.  D.   ADAMS,  A.   B.,  A.  M.  ,  B.  D.  ,  D.   D.,  PRBSIDBNT. 

The  University  of  Des  Moines,  now  called  Des  Moines  College,  was 
acquired  by  purchase  in  November,  1864.  The  property  lying  west  of 
Fifteenth  street  and  north  of  Woodland  avenue  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 
church.    There  was  one  building  of  the  size  of  our  North  Hall. 

When  it  became  known  that  this  property  was  for  sale,  a  few  Baptists, 
seeing  the  opportunity  for  the  denomination,  became  incorporated  as  a 
college  and  appointed  proper  officers.  As  time  was  required  to  organize 
and  collect  funds,  Rev.  Luther  Stone,  of  Chicago,  bought  the  property  and 
held  it  for  two  or  three  years  in  his  own  name.  The  sum  required  for  the 
purchase  and  necessary  repairs  was  $20,000.  As  it  was  a  long  time  before 
this  sum  could  be  raised.  Rev.  J.  F.  Childs,  now  of  California,  took  the 
property  and  carried  it  for  a  part  of  the  time.  Another  of  the  most  active 
promotors  of  the  enterprise  was  Rev.  J.  A.  Nash,  who  gave  largely  of  his 
time  and  money.  For  many  years  he  was  practically  at  the  head  of  the 
institution. 

The  University  was  first  opened  in  a  single  department— the  department 
for  young  ladies.  During  the  first  year,  which  began  Monday,  November 
27,  1865,  the  school  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Josephine  A.  Cutter  as  principal. 

The  school  was  then  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church ,  which  was  on  Mul- 
berry street,  directly  north  of  the  Courthouse. 

The  school  soop  became  co-educational,  but  for  several  years  very  little 
was  done  beyond  the  work  of  an  academy.  In  1869-70,  D.  M.  Mason 
was  principal,  and  in  1874-77  college  classes  began  to  emerge.  The  senior 
class  of  that  year  was  composed  of  James  M.  Miller  and  his  sister,  Ella  Mil- 
ler, and  they  were  the  first  graduates.    Dr.  Nash  was  then  president.    There 
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were  then  two  professors,  N.  H.  Goldthwaite,  mathematics,  and  J.  H. 
DeWolf,  latin.  There  was  an  instructor  in  German  and  another  in  French 
and  Spanish.  The  chairs  of  Greek,  Rhetoric  and  Literature,  and  Natural 
Sciences  were  vacant,  but  we  are  informed  that  '  'instruction  is  for  the  pres- 
ent given  in  these  branches  by  the  other  professors. " 

In  1875-76  Hon.  F.  Mott,  now  of  Winterset,  was  president.  In  that 
year  the  denomination  undertook  a  general  centennial  educational  move- 
ment. The  University  board  put  itself  on  record  as  proposing  to  share  in 
the  movement  by  expending  $100,000  for  a  new  building  and  by  raising 
$250,000  for  an  endowment  fund.  But  the  times  were  not  favorable.  Dr. 
Nash  became  president  again  in  1876  and  continued  till  1881,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Call,  who  served  only  a  part  of  the  year.  Dr. 
Nash  held  the  office  again  for  a  year.  He  was  followed  in  1883  by  Dr.  Ira 
E.  Kenney.  It  was  during  Mr.  Kenney*s  administration  that  the  change 
was  made  in  location.  The  land  now  owned  by  the  college  was  the  gift  of 
the  Prospect  Park  Land  Company.  The  old  campus  was  sold,  the  build- 
ings torn  down  and  the  material  used  in  the  erection  of  North  Hall.  North 
Hall  was  completed  and  first  used  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  May, 
1885.  After  Dr.  Kenney *s  resignation  in  1885,  the  school  was  without  a 
president  until  Dr.  Stetson  was  elected  in  1889. 

In  1887  Nash  Hall  was  erected  In  1889-'90  a  successful  effort  was  made 
to  raise  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  and  pay  the  indebtedness,  which  was 
about  $20,000.  The  subscriptions  secured  were  ample,  but  with  hard  times 
came  reverses  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  nearly  50  per  cent  to  the  college. 
When  the  canvass  for  endowment  was  projected  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  and  when  the  University  of  Chicago  was  started  the  college 
became  affiliated. 

Considering  the  resources  the  college  has  had  an  encouraging  growth. 
The  quality  of  its  instruction  and  the  character  of  its  instructors  and 
students  have  given  it  a  good  standing  among  the  other  college  of  the 
state. 

In  1900  through  the  munificence  of  the  American  Baptist  Education- 
society  and  Mr.  J.  V.  Hinchman,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  rai^e 
$80,000  for  the  college.  The  canvass  so  far  promises  an  early  completion  of 
this  amount.  On  January  first,  1901,  Rev.  George  D.  Adams  D.  D. 
became  president. 

COURSBS  OF  STUDY. 

The  college  offers  three  courses  of  study  leading  respectively  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 
Each  of  these  courses  covers  four  school  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  each. 
Each  course  lays  down  certain  required  studies  which  the  student  will  be 
expected  to  follow  in  the  order  given  and  at  the  time  specified .  Each  course 
also  offers  a  certain  number  of  elective  studies  from  which  the  student  will 
be  permitted  to  choose  sufficient  majors  or  minors  to  complete  his  required 
number  of  credits.  Although  the  junior  and  senior  years  are  largely 
elective,  yet  enough  is  required  to  hold  the  student  to  a  definite  course  of 
study. 

DEGRBBS. 

The  degrees  of  A.  B. ,  Ph.  B.  and  S.  B.  will  beiconf erred  by  the  board  of 
trustees  upon  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  courses.     The  degree  of  A. 
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M.  witi  be  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  one  year's  resident  g;radoate 
work  and  the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  thesis.  Candidates  for  this 
degree  mnst  have  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  this  or  some  other 
colkge  of  like  standing. 

AFFILIATION  WITH  THB  UNIVBRSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  chief  features  of  affiliation  are  these: 

1.  The  president  of  the  college  is  a  member  of  the  university  cong^- 
gation. 

2.  The  courses  of  study  offered  by  the  college  are  approved  by  the 
naiversity. 

3.  AH  examinations  given  in  the  college  are  approved  by  the  university, 
and  are  graded  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  examinations  given  at  the 
university  itself.  Thus,  students  whose  work  in  college  is  satisfactory  to 
the  university,  receive  credit  for  the  same  on  the  records  of  the  university. 

4.  Bach  year,  three  students  who  have  earned  the  Bachelor's  degree 
receive  a  scholarship,  amounting  to  $150,  in  the  form  of  free  tuition  for  one 
year  in  the  graduate  schools  of  the  university. 

The  object  and  result  of  this  arrangement  is  to  maintain  a  high  grade  of 
work  in  the  college. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1865 

Nnml>er  of  professors 10 

Number  of  other  teachers 10 

Students  in  college  work ; ..  82 

Students  in  preparatory  work 48 

Students  in  other  courses 59 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 189 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds $120,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildiDg^,  etc.  .$  56,000.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 5,000 

Value  of  libraries $  7,000.00 

Value  of  apparatus $  1,200.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses. . .  .$  36.00 
Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum 

average ^  136.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $        180.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated:    Males —  8 

Females 6 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization   of 

institution — 


DRAKE  UNIVERSITY— DBS  MOINES. 

WM.    BAYARD  CRAIG,  A.  M.,  LL.    D.  ,  CHANCELLOR. 

Drake  University  was  founded  in  1881.  University  Place,  now  a  thriving 
and  attractive  part  of  the  city  was  then  a  grove- crowned  summit  with  a  nar- 
row country  road  winding  about  under  the  great  trees.     The  purpose  of  the 
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founders  and  their  colleag^nes  was  the  creation  of  a  university  in  which  alt 
branches  of  learning  might  flourish  in  an  atmosphere*  where  at  all  times  a 
frank  and  open  effort  could  be  made  to  maintain  Christian  ideals  and  a 
Christian  spirit.  A  sectarian  motive  was  distinctly  disavowed.  The  institu- 
tion was  founded  on  a  broad  foundation  that  declared  that  its  doors  should 
ever  be  open  to  students  of  either  sex  and  of  any  nationality.  F.  M.  Drake, 
Geo.  T.  Carpenter,  and  D.  R.  Lucas  are  the  honored  names  on  founders 
day. 

A  college  course  was  arranged  in  harmony  with  the  educational  stand- 
ards then  prevailing  in  the  state.  A  Bible  college  was  started  that  has  now 
become  one  of  the  largest  in  point  of  attendance  in  America.  The  Iowa  Col- 
lege of  Law  and  the  Iowa  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  of  the  university.  A  normal  course  and  an  academy 
were  made  important  parts  of  the  plan  and  departments  in  music ,  oratory 
and  art  established. 

The  main  building  of  the  university  was  finished  in  18S2.  Science  hall 
was  not  completed  until  1892,  the  auditorium  was  dedicated  in  1900.  The 
latter  building  seats  1,500  and  is  at  present  the  best  college  auditorium  in  the 
state. 

The  growth  of  the  university,  owing  largely  to  favorable 'location  and 
vigorous  management,  places  it  among  the  foremost  institutions  of  the  state 
in  percentage  of  growth  and  present  enrollment.  Last  year,  counting  in  the 
summer  schools,  also  under  university  management,  the  complete  list  of 
matriculates  numbered  1,764.  A  student  may  enroll  in  two  or  more  depart- 
ments but  of  course  his  name  is  counted  but  once.  A  classification  of  this 
.list  will  be  found  in  the  proper  place  in  this  volume. 

Seventy-six  professors  and  teachers  are  employed,  some  of  whom  are 
teaching  in  more  than  one  department.  Our  catalog  shows  how  they  are 
distributed . 

Notable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  the 
organization  of  the  university.  The  pharmacy,  music,  law  and  medical 
departments  had  been  working  under  contracts  of  afiiliation  that  deprived 
the  university  of  full  control  and  seriously  disturbed  the  unity  and  full  co-op- 
eration of  the  departments.  The  commercial  spirit  was  allowed  to  creep  in 
where  university  and  college  ideals  should  at  all  times  prevail .  All  this  has 
been  changed,  all  these  departments  are  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  univer* 
sity  as  the  collegiate  or  Bible  departments.  The  university  cannot  shield 
itself  on  account  of  lack  of  control,  it  has  all  control  and  must  bear  the 
responsibility.  The  consciousness  of  this  fact  calls  forth  special  efforts  to 
improve  the  teaching  force.  This  year  will  see  marked  advance  in  the  med- 
ical department .  The  first  and  second  years  are  now  taught  in  the  science 
hall  of  the  university,  the  time  has  been  extended  to  nine  months  and  the 
course  made  stronger.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  pathological  and 
physiological  chemistry  in  the  present  study  of  medical  science  the  univer- 
sity has  secured  a  teacher  who  will  give  all  his  time  to  these  lines  of  work 
and  will  in  addition  teach  bacteriology.  Dr.  C  H.  Hoffman,  who  has 
been  selected  for  this  position,  took  the  full  course  at  Heidelberg,  with  the 
degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.;  he  also  took  post-graduate  work  at  Munich, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  Under  his  direction  a  new,  large  and  com- 
plete pathological  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  medical  students. 
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Arrangements  hare  been  also  perfected  that  will  enable  the  students  to 
study  morbid  anatomy  at  post-mortems  in  the  city.  These  with  other 
improvements  are  a  marked  gain  to  the  advantages  afforded  the  medical 
stadent  in  a  large  city  like  Des  Moines.  In  the  list  of  the  professors  will  be 
fotind  the  names  of  men  eminent  in  the  profession  in  city  and  state. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  law  department  (the  Iowa  College  of  Law j 
the  same  policy  of  improving  the  teaching  force  has  been  adhered  to.  Dr. 
V.  A.  Roberts  will  give  all  his  time  to  the  school,  his  predecessor  gave  but 
one  hour  per  day.-  Dr.  Roberts  is  a  graduate  in  law  of  Harvard  and 
secured  his  Ph.  D.  by  three  years  study  in  law  at  Heidelberg.  He  has  fitted 
himself  especially  for  the  work  of  teaching  ahd  in  this  course  represents  the 
new  and  better  type  of  law  school  teacher.  Judge  C.  C.  Cole  remains  as 
Dean  of  the  school  and  will  devote  two  hours  per  day  to  the  lecture  room. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Dudley  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  by  his 
long  and  successful  practice  in  Des  Moines  has  secured  for  himself  a  high 
place  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public.  He  is  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Judge  Kinney  and  Judge  Holmes  continue  with  the  school  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Evans  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Byers  are  also  in  the  faculty.  The 
Iowa  College  of  Law  has  excellent  standing  among  the  law  schools  of  the 
east  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  recede. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  the  best  possible 
talent  was  sought  for  and  obtained;  as  a  result  the  attendance  in  this 
department  doubled  the  past  year.  Three  new  rooms  have  been  prepared 
to  meet  the  growing  needs. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  faculty  of  the  Bible  College. 

The  Normal  department  has  subdepartments  in  Pedagogy,  Primary 
work,  Kindergarten.  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  Commercial  and  pre- 
paratory work .  To  these  has  now  been  added  a  training  school  for  super- 
visors of  music  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  no  school  of  this  kind  west 
of  Detroit.  The  new  law  in  this  state  concerning  music  in  the  equipment 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  makes  this  department  a  necessity. 

In  these  changes  the  needs  of  the  central  department,  the  college  itself, 
have  not  been  forgotten  or  neglected.  It  is  regarded  as  the  center  of  the 
series  of  colleges  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  it  up  with  the  highest 
standards  in  Iowa. 

Summer  schools  are  maintained  in  every  line  of  study  for  which  there  is 
sufficient  demand.  The  Drake  Summer  School  of  Methods  has  more  than 
a  state  reputation . 


REPORT  OF  DRAKE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established  1881 

Number  of  professors 75 

Number  of  other  teachers 10 

Students  in  college  work 218 

Students  in  preparatory  work 173 

Students  in  other  courses 749 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901, 1,140  (summer  schools  624) 

Total 1,764 
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Value  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds $250,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc.  .$150,000.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 8,000.00 

Value  of  Ubraries $  7,500.00 

Value  of  apparatus $  7,000.00 

Charge   per   annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses: 

Collage ,  per  year $  41.00 

Law $  50.00 

Medicine $  80.00 

Pharmacy $  42.00 

Average   of    total   annual   expenses    per   student:  $  225.00 

Number  in  last  classes  graduated,  males 142 

Females 47 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organisation  of 

institution 900 


EPWORTH  SEMINARY,  EPWORTH. 

RBV.  H.  R.   DB  BRA,   A.  M.  ,  B.  D.  ,  PRINCIPAL. 

The  following  is  as  nearly  a  correct  statement  of  the  history  and  purpose 
of  Epworth  Seminary  as  I  can  g^ve,  having  just  come  to  the  principalship. 

Ep worth  Seminary  was  founded  in  the  year  1857  by  devoted  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  has  since  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Upper  Iowa  Conference  of  that  church.  The  object  in  thus  founding  and 
maintaining  a  denominational  school  has  not  only  been  to  propagate  Meth- 
odist tenets,  out  to  furnish  to  all  classes  education  under  the  best  moral  and 
Christian  influences.  No  unwarrantable  effort  is  ever  made  to  proselyte 
students  from  other  religious  organizations;  and  those  whose  beliefs  are  such 
as  to  make  it  desirable  that  they  be  excused  from  chapel  exercises,  are  so 
excused.  The  requirement  that  every  student  attend  religious  service  once 
every  Sabbath,  leaves  the  student  free  to  choose  the  place  of  attendance. 
On  the  other  hand ,  the  Seminary  stands  preeminently  for  the  best  Christian 
principles  and  the  dominance  of  these  has  t>een  such  that  not  only  the 
Seminary,  but  the  town  has  been  free  from  most  of  the  grosser  immoralities 
commonly  found  in  communities  of  this  size. 

The  Seminary  is  a  college  preparatory  school,  with  extra  departments  of 
music,  art,  commercial  science  and  practice,  and  science  of  teaching.  There 
have  also  been  added,  in  these  later  years,  certain  college  studies.  These 
afford  advanced  culture  for  those  who  {will  not  go  to  college,  and  secure 
advanced  credits  for  those  who  enter  college.  Students  taking  this  advanced 
work  can  usually  register  as  sophomore  in  college. 

CRBDIT  IN  OTHBR  ntSTirUTIONS. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
of  Iowa  to  receive  graduates  of  Epworth  Seminary  upon  the  examination 
certificate  from  the  schpol.  Epworth  Seminary  has  been  placed  on  the 
accredited  list  of  the  following  institutions: 

Lawrence  University,  Appleton,  Wis. 
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Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  University  Place,  Neb. 

Iowa  Weslejran  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Iowa  Agricoltnral  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Albioo  College.  Albion,  Mich. 

Hamline  University,  Hamline,  Minn. 

University  of  Kansas*  lAwrence,  Kansas. 

Drew  Theological  Seminiuy,  Madison.  N    J. 

Brown  University,  Providmce,  R.  I. 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Dakota  University,  MitcheU,  S.  D. 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa. 

Momingside  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Iowa  State  Normal,  Cedar  Palls,  Iowa. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

No  record  has  been  preserved  of  the  students  who  took  work  in  the  semi- 
nary prior  to  1882,  but  since  that  time  nearly  300  have  graduated  from  the- 
achool,  besides  a  much  larger  number  who  took  some  work  but  did  not 
graduate.  The  school  has  gained  steadily  in  number  of  students,  and  in 
general  popularity.  Any  thought  that  may  have  been  entertained  in  the 
years  past  of  closing  the  school  has  been  dissipated,  and  the  school  has 
entered  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  which  has  in  it  the  elements  of  perpetuity. 
Six  years  ago  there  was  built  a  magnificent  recitation  hall,  with  all  the 
modem  equipment,  such  as  steam  heat,  slate  boards,  good  furniture,  etc. 
This  building  will  accommodate  twice  the  number  of  students  now  in  attend- 
ance. During'the  past  year  the  first  endowment  was  procured  for  the  semi- 
nary. The  sum  of  $10,000  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  chair  of 
English  Bible.  Among  the  alumni  of  the  school  are  many  people  of  wealth, 
and  many  friends  have  been  made  for  the  school  by  its  excellent  work . 
These  friends  manifest  the  spirit  of  devotion  that  means  success  for  the 
seminary. 

The  school  is  situated  sixteen  miles  from  Dubuque,  on  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad,  and  one  mile  from  the  Kidder  station  on  the  Great  Western  rail- 
road. The  campus  is  a  beautiful  hill  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Bpworth.     A  more  beautiful  spot  would  be  hard  to  find. 

While  the  trustees  are  unable  to  pay  large  salaries  to  the  teachers,  the 
reputation  of  the  school,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  higher  positions,  is  such  that 
no  difficulty  is  found  in  keeping  a  faculty  of  well  trained  and  enthusiastic 
young  teachers.  The  universal  satisfaction  with  the  teaching  force  is  such 
that  an  occasional  change  of  teachers  does  not  disturb  the  general  confidence. 

The  expenses  are  kept  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that  a  student  may  attend  an 
entire  school  year,  counting  tuition,  board  and  room,  at  a  little  over  $100. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1857 

Numl>er  of  Professors — 

Number  of  other  teachers 12 

Students  in  college  work 
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Students  in  Preparatory  work 103 

Students  in  other  courses 104 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 207 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds $50,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc. .  .$10,000.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries % 1 ,800 

Value  of  libraiKes  and  apparatus $  2,500.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  ia  regular  courses  ...:.$  34.50 
Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum. $  30.00 
Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student,  $95  to  .$      125.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated:    Males 12 

Females 5 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of 
institution  (no  record  from  1857  to  1882)  since  1882 
about 300 


HUMBOLDT  COLLEGE— HUMBOLDT- 

J.    p.    PBTBRSON,    PRBSID^NT. 

In  1866,  through  the  individual  efforts  of  one  high-minded,  pure-souled 
^man,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
Humboldt  College.  No  one  with  less  faith  and  persistence  than  the  Rev.  S. 
H.  Taft,  founder  of  the  town  of  Humboldt,  could  have  carried  it  through 
to  a  successful  finish.  Through  his  efforts,  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
present  main  building  were  secured,  and  work  was  begun  in  July,  1870.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  founder  had  both  the  moral  and  material  sup- 
port of  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Dr.  Channing,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Henr)' 
Ward  Beecher,  James  Freeman  Clark,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  others.  The 
school  flourished  for  a  number  of  years,  but  was  finally  discontinued  for 
reasons  that  were  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  friends  and  founder  of 
the  school.  Yet  it  was  only  because  of  what  had  been  accomplished  that 
the  new  Humboldt  College  became  a  realized  fact,  so  that  Rev.  S.  H.  Taft 
will  always  be  remembered ,  not  only  for  the  good  he  sought  to  do,  as  he 
touchingly  put  it,  but  for  the  good  he  actually  has  done. 

In  the  spring  of  1895,  Professors  J.  P.  Peterson  and  A.  L.  Ronell  made 
•a  proposition  to  reopen  the  school  on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  Humboldt 
would  donate  the  property.  The  citizens  acted  as  one  man.  Sufficient 
money  was  subscribed,  the  purchase  was  made,  and  the  property  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  managers  on  the  20th  of  July,  1895.  Ground  was  broken  on 
the  22d  for  a  new  building,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  the  new  Humboldt 
College  was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises.  In  February,  1901,  the  last 
mortgage  was  lifted,  so  that  at  present  Humboldt  College  occupies  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  out  of  debt. 

The  main  building  referred  to  above  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  cat 
stone,  three  stories  high  and  basement,  and  is  used  exclusively  for  school 
purposes.  It  has  undergone  thorough  repair  and  everything  in  and  about 
the  building  is  practically  new.  East  Hall,  erected  in  1895,  is  a  large  frame 
-Structure  three  stories  high  and  basement .     It  affords  dormitory  accommo- 
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dations  for  the  young  ladies,  and  contains  the  kitchen  and  dining  room. 
West  Hall,  erected  in  1896,  is  similar  in  size  and  strtlctnre  to  Bast  Hall,  and- 
affords  dormitory  accommodations  for  the  gentlemen .  All  these  buildings 
are  pleasantly  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence  overlooking  the  surrounding 
<xmntry.  and  are  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove. 

The  library  contains  about  5,000  volumes,  including  pamphlets,  and  the 
reading  room  is  supplied  with  the  leading  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  school  is  also  well  supplied  with  apparatus  of  all  kinds, 
and  well  equipped  to  teach  all  branches  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods. 

The  school  is  thoroughly  Christian  in  character,  but  not  under  the  control 
of  any  religious  denomination .  It  has  no  endowment,  and  must  stand  on 
its  own  merits.  The  aim  is  to  maintain  a  school  where  a  person  can  find 
instruction  in  any  branch  at  the  least  possible  espense.  The  school  year  is 
divided  into  five  terms  of  eight  weeks  each  with  no  vacations  between  terms. 
The  following  among  other  courses  are  offered:  Common  school,  academic, 
teachers*,  principals*,  professional,  scientific,  classic,  elocution,  orators, 
business,  commercial  teachers,  shorthand  amanuenses',  shorthand  report- 
ers, law,  penmanship,  drawing,  oil  painting,  piano  and  organ,  pipe  organ, 
voice  culture,  musical  theory,  violin,  telegraphy,  correspondence,  journalism, 
civil  serviced 

The  results  achieved  have  been  marked  and  immediate.  Our  students 
entering  universities  and  other  state  schools  have  received  full  credit  for 
work  done  here,  and  some  have  even  received  advanced  standing.  Hum- 
boldt college  is  well  represented  in  the  rural  and  graded  schools  of  the 
entire  northwest,  in  all  mercantile  pursuits,  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  etc. 
Out  of  122  applicants  for  certificates  at  the  last  teachers'  examination  in 
Humboldt  county,  60  (nearly  50  per  cent)  had  received  training  at  Hum- 
boldt college,  19  (nearly  16  per  cent)  had  received  training  at  other  private 
schools,  while  only  5  (about  4  per  cent)  had  ever  attended  the  state  normal. 
The  remainder  had  had  no  professional  training.  These  figures  show  that 
private  schools  are  doing  practically  all  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools,  in  this  county  at  least— and  that  without  a  cent  of  expense  to 
the  state.  If  conditions  are  the  same  in  other  counties  in  which  there  are 
private  schools,  and  if  the  rural  schools  of  Iowa  are  equal  to  those  of  states 
supporting  several  state  normals,  would  it  be  wise  to  tax  the  people  of  Iowa 
for  the  erection  and  sustenance  of  more  normal  schools? 

What  the  twentieth  centurv  has  in  store  for  education  we  know  not. 

Whether,  as  Dr.  Hobson  declares  in  his  *  *  Social  Reform*'  just  published, 
** the  political  and  governmental  school  machinery"  must  of  necessity  turn 
out  "machine  made**  pupils,  while  private  schools  may  vary  their  methods 
to  fit  the  individual  and  thus  develop  originality  and  personality;  whether 
private  schools  are  free  to  choose,  and  because  of  competition,  anxious  to 
choose  the  best  text-books,  while  government  schools  with  boards  often 
under  the  control  of  corporate  wealth,  are  by  circumstances  often  compelled 
to  use  inferior  texts  and  methods;  whether  the  professor  in  a  large  college  or 
university  is  so  deeply  buried  in  his  work  of  original  research  that  he  has  lost 
touch  with  the  ordinary  pupil  and  interest  and  tact  with  class  work;  whether 
a  student  does  not  get  the  best  from  a  professor  of  a  large  college  or  univers- 
ity in  his  books,  and  must  go  to  a  small  college  for  the  inspiration  which 
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comes  from  sympathetic,  personal  contact —these  are  questions  which  we 
must  necessarily  wait  for  the  twentieth  century  to  solve. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMACARY. 

When  established 1895 

Number  of  professors  and  teachers 24 

Number  of  students  enrolled  1900-1901 372 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds   $  50,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 5,000 

Value  of  libraries $5,000  to  7.000 

Value  of  apparatus  $  1,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  coarse $  30 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $  110 

Number  in  last  class  graduated Males,  12;  females  7 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organisation  of  insti- 
tution    Ul 


IOWA  COLLEGE,  GRINNELL. 

PROFESSOR  J.    H.    T.    MAIN,    PH.  D. ,    ACTING  PRBSIDSNT. 

Tradition  says  that  it  was  the  afternoon  of  a  rainy  day  in  the  fall  of  1849 
when  Iowa  College  began  the  work  of  instruction  in  Davenport.  There  were 
two  students  and  one  professor.  This  was  th«»  practical  beginning  of  higher 
education  in  the  northwest  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  official  beginning 
dates  from  June  10,  1846,  when  the  first  board  of  trustees  was  elected. 

There  had  been  other  ''colleges"  and  "universities"  planned  and  built 
on  paper  for  the  new  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the  untoward  con- 
ditions of  pioneer  life  were  such  that  none  of  them  hardly  more  than 
attempted  to  begin  the  work  of  instruction,  and  none  of  them,  save  Iowa 
CoUegei  has  lived  to  tell  the  story  of  that  early  time.  Why  did  it  live  aod 
grow?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  college  was  not  planned  nor 
built  on  paper,  but  actually  created  and  brought  to  practical  realization  by 
the  co-operation  of  a  little  group  of  men  who  themselves  possessed  head  and 
heart  culture  and  who  t>elieved  in  the  same  quality  of  culture  for  the  people 
in  the  new  country  to  which  they  had  come.  Most  of  them  had  taken 
degrees  from  New  England  colleges,  chiefly  Yale,  and  all  of  them  had  taken 
the  course  at  Andover  Seminary.  Coming  from  those  halls,  full  of  the  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  with  clearly  defined  ideas  and  well  established 
principles,  they  represented  potentially  a  college  of  the  highest  type.  Out 
of  their  spirits  the  college  grew  as  time  and  environment  permitted,  slowly 
it  is  true,  but  steadily  and  substantially. 

There  was  an  immediate  efl^ort  made  to  fix  the  outlines  of  a  college.  The 
first  catalogue  witnesses  this.  Requirements  for  admission:  "Candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  present 
adequate  testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character  and  sustain  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,*  Latin 
grammar,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Greek  grammar,  the  four 
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Oospels  in  Greek  and  Xenophon  's  Anabasis . ' '  The  Freshman  class ,  as  given 
in  this  catalogue,  consisted  of  six  young  men.     The  faculty  numbered  two. 

In  1859  the  institution  at  Davenport  closed  its  doors  and  with  its  assets, 
about  $9,000,  moved  to  Grinnell  where  it  absorbed  Grinnell  University,  con- 
sisting of  two  professors,  fifty  preparatory  students  and  property  valued  at 
$35,000.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  Davenport  made  neces- 
sary the  extension  of  some  streets  through  the  college  grounds,  making  them 
unsuitable  for  college  purposes.  The  location  at  Grinnell  was  chosen  because 
of  the  character  of  the  community,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  eastern 
people,  and  the  hearty  assurances  of  co-operation  and  help  given  by  the 
leading  citizens.  Difficulties  connected  with  the  transfer  had  caused  an 
intermission  of  a  year  or  two.  Immediately  thereafter  came  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Civil  war.  The  upper  classmen  went  *  *to  the  front  **  and  there 
was  no  graduating  class  again  till  1865. 

The  largest  cla.«s  in  the  history  of  the  institution  was  graduated  in  1900. 
The  number  in  this  class  was  sixty-two.  There  are  at  present  nearly  three 
hundred  in  the  four  college  classes.  The  numbers  in  the  college  proper  for 
four  years  past  are  as  follows:  1898,  280;  1899,  270;  1900.  290;  1901,  276. 
Attendance  in  all  departments  for  the  corresponding  periods:  506,  479,  468, 
442.  There  are  about  30,000  volumes  in  the  library.  There  are  well 
equipped  laboratories.  The  work  of  instruction  is  in  charge  of  well  trained 
specialists. 

The  income  of  Iowa  College  during  ihe  year  1900-1901,  according  to  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  treasurer,  was  as  follows:  From  rents,  $593.50; 
from  tuitions,  $21,273.81;  from  endowments,  $23,958.39;  total,  $45,825.70. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  aim  of  the  original  board  of  trustees  has 
been  kept  constantly  in  view,  namely:  *'To  meet  the  actual  wants  of  the 
institution  as  they  have  been  developed  **  This  leads  to  a  statement  of  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  Iowa  College  as  they  appear  to  one  of  a  younger 
generation . 

1.  Its  growth  was  from  the  inside,  in  response  to  urgent  demands  and 
needs.     The  increase  has  consequently  been  healthy,  natural  and  permanent. 

2.  The  security  of  the  institution  has  been  the  abiding  faith  and  enthu- 
siastic devotion  of  those  who  have  fostered  it. 

3.  It  was  founded  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  conservatism,  by  men  who,  while 
believing  thoroughly  in  the  traditions  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up, 
were  yet  tolerant  of  the  pressure  imposed  by  circumstances  and  the  develop- 
ing and  changing  thought  of  a  progressive  people.  For  example,  they  were 
opposed  to  co-education,  but  as  slender  resources  stood  in  the  way  of  an 
education  in  the  east  for  their  daughters,  they  made  temporary  provision  for 
them  in  the  college,  by  establishing  a  'Madies'  course.'*  This  '  'temporary'* 
provision  grew  by  the  most  simple  and  natural  process  into  complete  assimi- 
lation with  the  regular  college  work.  Thus  it  happens  that  Iowa  College, 
establii^ed  distinctly  for  men,  is  now  co- educational  and  is  so  by  virtue  of  a 
gradual  evolution,  unaided  by  a  single  decree  or  resolution  of  the  authorities 
in  charge.  There  was  always  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  inevitable  trend  of 
things,  and  no  less  true  is  this  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  time. 

4.  There  has  always  been  a  perfect  understanding  that  teaching  means 
not  merely  the  enforcement  of  a  certain  view,  but  also  the  clear  and  explicit 
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statement  of  the  facts  and  8us:gestion8  bearing  upon  any  given  question,  to 
the  and  that  the  mind  may  seek  to  know  the  ultimate  truth . 

5.  To  crown  all,  there  has  been  from  the  first  a  ready  and  just  recogni- 
tion of  two  of  the  most  vital  things  in  education,  namely:  The  freedom  of 
teaching  and  the  individuality  of  the  student. 

The  group  system  has  been  in  use  in  Iowa  College  since  18d5.  The 
principle  underlying  it  is  that  of  freedom  of  choice  in  special  major  lines  of 
work ,  combined  with  the  careful  guidance  of  the  student  as  to  co-ordination 
and  as  to  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  subjects  to  be  associated  with 
this  major  work.  The  group  system  is  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  evils  of  the 
old-fashioned  course  system  on  the  one  hand  and  the  free  elective  system  on 
the  other.  The  student  is  free  to  elect  as  majors  those  subjects  which  most 
appeal  to  him ,  if  he  so  desires,  to  be  studied  continuously  for  two  or  more 
years,  but  with  them  he  is  requested  to  take  other  subjects  for  varying 
lengths  of  time,  which  are  regarded  as  fundamental  to  a  liberal  education 
and  as  necessary  to  a  well  proportioned  course  of  study.  Together  with  the 
major  subjects  and  the  associated  required  subjects  in  each  group  of  studies 
there  is  still  left  ample  opportunity  for  electives,  the  student  choosing  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  tastes  or  preferences.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  group 
system  is  to  provide  liberal  culture  and  at  the  same  time  to  lead  the  way  for 
students  so  inclined  to  professional  and  life  careers. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  full  of  inspiration.  Iowa  College  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  century  with  abounding  confidence  and  courage. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1848 

Number  of  professors 15 

Number  of  other  teachers 18 

Students  in  college  work. . .  .• 276 

Students  in  preparatory  work 107 

Students  in  other  courses 105 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901  . .  .^ 442 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds,  about  ..  $  350,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc...$  350,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 27,354 

Value  of  libraries $  15,000 

Value  of  apparatus $  10,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses $  55 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $250  to  $400 

Number  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males 22 

Females 26 

Whole    number  of   graduates  since   organization    of 

institution 899 


IOWA   INSTITUTION    FOR    FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN- 
GLEN  WOOD,   IOWA. 

DR.  F.  M.  POWELL,  SUPBRINTENDKNT. 

This  institution  was  organized  April  26,  1876,  under  an  act  passed  by  the 
Sixteenth  General  Assembly.     The  first  trustees  were  Dr.  W.  S.  Robertson, 
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of  Moscatine,  president,  Hon.  J.  W.  Cattell,  of  Des  Moines,  secretary,  and 
A.  J.  Russell,  of  Glen  wood,  treasurer. 

The  first  superintendent  was  Dr.  O.  W.  Archibald,  of  Glenwood,  who 
served  from  1876  to  1882.  The  act  creating  the  institution  set  aside  for  its- 
use  about  twelve  acres  of  land, •on  which  was  a  small  brick  building,  which 
had  been  occupied  until  1874  by  the  western  branch  of  the  Soldiers'" 
Orphans'  Home. 

The  first  pupil  was  received  September  4, 1876,  and  in  the  first  year  there- 
were  admitted  and  cared  for  eighty-seven  children—fifty-two  males  and 
thirty-five  females. 

The  purpose,  or  object,  of  the  institution  is  to  provide  special  methods* 
of  training  for  that  class  of  children  deficient  in  mind,  or  marked  with  such 
pecularities  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  ordinary  school  benefits  and  privileges. 
Methods  of  discipline  and  training  are  adopted  as  tend  to  make  each  child' 
approach  as  near  as  possible  the  movements  or  actions  of  normal  people. 
It  further  aims  to  provide  a  home  for  those  who  are  not  susceptible  of  mental 
culture.  The  latter  are  provided  with  such  training  as  may  tend  to  correct 
their  habits  and  develop  an  interest  in  their  own  welfare. 

In  the  school  department  lessons  are  imparted  in  the  simple  elements  of 
instruction  taught  in  common  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  rudiments  of  such 
industries  as  are  suited  to  their  capacities.  Girls  learn  plain  and  fancy  sew- 
ing, and  general  household  work,  while  boys  are  detailed  to  work  on  the 
&uin,  in  the  garden,  in  the  choe-shop,  carpenter  shop,  and  brickyard,  and' 
to  assist  in  the  various  departments  of  the  institution. 

The  law  provides  for  the  admission  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five- 
and  twenty-one  years  only.  Children  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  On  request,  the  superintendent  will  mail  a  blank  application  for 
admission  to  any  address,  which  may  be  filled  and  signed  by  the  parents, 
gnardians,  county  board  of  supervisors,  or  county  attorney,  and  returned  to 
the  superintendent,  who,  by  direction  of  the  board  of  control,  passes  upon 
the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  notifies  the  correspondent  accordingly^. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  population  of  the  institution  by 
biennial  periods: 

Numl)er  enrolled  at  end  of  first  biennium  (1877) 85 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  second  biennium  (1879) 144 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  third  biennium  (1881) 194 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  fourth  biennium  (1883) 239 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  fifth  biennium  (1885) 259 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  sixth  biennium  (1887) 331 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  seventh  biennium  (1889) 432 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  eighth  biennium  (1891) 457 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  ninth  biennium  (1893)  476 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  tenth  biennium  (1895) 574 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  eleventh  biennium  (1897; 698 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  twelfth  biennium  (1899) 815- 

Number  enrolled  at  end  of  thirteenth  biennium  (1901) 935 

The  total  number  of  children  cared  for  by  the  institution  since  its  organ- 
ization in  1876,  to  June  30,  1901,  is  2,106. 

The  present  superintendent  is  Dr.  F.  M.  Powell,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Archibald  in  1882. 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  three  and  four  thousand  persons  in 
the  state  of  Iowa  who  are  of  feeble  mind,  and  that  probably  two-thirds  of 
these  should  have  the  care  of  the  state  as  indicated  in  the  purposes  of  this 
institution.  The  present  equipment  and  buildings  are  taxed  to  their  fullest 
capacity  by  the  present  enrollment,  935,  so  that  to  accommodate  the  ever 
increasing  population  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  for  the  state  to 
provide  further  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  care  of  the  many  applicants 
who  are  continually  claiming  recognition . 


IOWA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

HBNRY  W.  ROTHBRT,  SUPBRINTENDBNT ,  COUNCIL  BLUFFS. 

It  is  a  source  of  comment  and  a  theme  for  reflection  that  in  this  enlight- 
-ened  age,  with  its  record  of  schools,  colleges,  universities,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  there  should  remain  with  many  an  absolute  ignorance  as  to  the 
true  character  and  appointed  mission  of  an  institution  erected  and  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  children  of  the  state. 

This  is  perhaps  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  outward  appearances 
do  not  attract  attention  and  hence  their  physical  defect  does  not  create  spe- 
cial interest  and  investigation. 

We  readily  see  the  affliction  of  the  blind,  our  gratitude  suggests  the  care 
^f  the  soldier's  orphan ,  our  sympathies  respond  promptly  to  the  misfortunes 
of  the  insane,  we  recoil  from  the  actions  of  the  imbecile,  and  our  human 
impulses  prompt  us  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  reformation  of  the  incor- 
rigible, while  the  deaf  not  introduciug  themselves  to  us  by  visible  signs,  we 
pass  them  by  unnoticed;  hence  to  the  general  public  the  rights,  hopes  and 
capabilities  of  this  class  of  Iowa's  children  are  but  little  known. 

A  school  such  as  ours  erected  for  their  education  and  improvement  is  fre- 
x]ueQtly  termed  an  asylum  or  hospital,  perhaps  considered  a  place  of  refuge 
and  classified  among  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  state.  This  is  errone- 
4>us — the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  is  an  educational  institution,  extending  its 
blessings  in  the  same  manner  and  having  the  same  beneficent  results  as  to  its 
promptings  as  the  public  schools  of  our  state.  If  it  is  charity  to  educate  the 
deaf,  then  it  is  also  charity  to  educate  the  hearing. 

The  methods  employed  to  bring  about  the  same  ends  are  in  some  measure 
different,  owing  to  the  different  manner  of  communication,  but  the  germ  of 
intelligence  to  be  developed  rests  in  the  deaf  child  the  same  as  in  the  hear- 
ing. The  deaf  child  is  as  susceptible  to  mental  development,  conforms  as 
readily  to  physical  and  practical  training,  is  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
should  enjoy  the  same  opportunities  as  his  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

In  mature  years  he  becomes  a  citizen,  assumes  all  the  responsibilities  as 
such  and  is  expected  to  conform  to  all  requirements  of  law  and  contribute  his 
share  to  the  common  weal  or  woe. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  state  has  incumbent 
upon  itself  the  training  and  education  of  its  youth  to  within  certain  limits,  a 
question  positively  and  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  millions  of  money 
Annually  expended  by  the  people  of  Iowa  in  this  direction  and  in  consequence 
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of  this  fact  there  certainly  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  g^reat  system  of  public  education  the  deaf  children  of  the  state  should  be 
nnmbered ,  and  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  consideration  and  a  corre- 
sponding share  of  benefits. 

Recognizing  this  right  without  question  if  we  should  divide  the  state  into 
a  certain  number  of  districts  (for  the  deaf)  proportionate  to  the  population 
thereof  as  we  do  for  the  hearing,  it  would  entail  upon  such  districts  and  col- 
lectively upon  the  people  of  the  state  a  much  larger  outlay  of  money  for 
special  teachers »  additional  buildings  and  suitable  apparatus,  than  is  now 
incurred  when  gathered  in  one  family  and  intrusted  to  one  systematic  course 
of  training.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  economy  therefore  that  we  gather  the 
deaf  children  under  one  management  and  direct  their  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  training  under  a  separate  government.  This  state  institution  is 
therefore  simply  and  truly  what  its  name  implies,  a  ** School  for  the  Deaf.'' 

Its  course  of  study  is  similar  to  the  public  schools  of  the  state  and  its 
field  of  usefulness  embraces  the  preparation  for  the  active  walks  of  life.  Its 
graduates  are  found  scattered  throughout  Iowa,  intelligent  men  and  women 
earning  their  daily  bread  by  handicrafts  learned  at  school. 

Its  percentage  as  to  results  of  independent  intelligent  citisenship  is  95 
per  cent,  far  exceeding  perhaps  any  estimate  which  can  possibly  be  made 
by  the  uninformed. 

In  its  industrial  departments  it  afifords  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
certain  pursuits  in  life  whereby  those  who  have  been  so  taught  may  become 
self  sustaining,  covering  for  the  boys:  Printing,  shoemaking,  baking,  car- 
pentering, farming  and  vegetable  gardening.  For  the  girls:  Domestic 
economy,  sewing,  dress  making,  embroidery,  and  cooking. 

In  the  school  department  the  school  recognizes  what  is  known  as  the 
combined  system  with  graded  classes  taught  by  such  methods  as  experience 
may  have  proven  to  be  the  most  beneficial,  according  however,  to  each 
entering  pupil  the  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  in  articulation  and 
speech  reading.  Arranged  in  three  divisions:  Academic,  intermediate  and 
primary  with  seven  distinct  oral  classes,  the  mental  development  of  nearly' 
300  pupils  under  the  mandatory  direction  of  the  superintendent  is  entrusted 
to  a  principal  and  seventeen  teachers  with  a  special  teacher  for  drawing  and 
book-keeping. 

While  apparently  from  its  first  years  of  existence  to  within  a  short  time 
prior  to  its  full  development,  accidents  have  impeded  its  growth,  jealousies 
and  disloyalty  darkened  its  pathway,  personalities  retarded  its  mission,  it 
now  stands  in  the  full  measure  of  its  usefulness  unimpeded  and  unimpaired, 
extending  its  manifold  blessings  to  all  the  "Children  of  Silence"  of  Iowa, 
who  may  enter  its  portals  to  enjoy  its  peaceful  and  beneficent  assistance. 


IOWA   STATE    COLLEGE,  AMES. 

WM.  M.  BBARDSHBAR,   B.  A.,   M    A.,   LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT. 
HISTORICAL. 

In  1858  the  legislature  of  Iowa  passed  an  act  to  establish  "A  State  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Model  Farm,"  to  be  connected  with  the  entire  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  state;  appointed  a  board  of  commissioners  to  buy  a 
26 
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farm  and  erect  a  college  building,  and  elected  a  board  of  trustees  to  select 
a  faculty  and  organize  a  college.  In  1859  a  farm  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  situated  near  Ames,  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  college.  The 
farm  now  contains  eight  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

In  1862  a  bill  was  passed  by  congress,  entitled,  *  *An  act  donating  public 
lands  to  the  several  states  and  territories,  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

Section  I  of  this  act  provides  that  for  the  support  of  such  colleges  there 
be  granted  "an  amount  of  public  land,  to  be  apportioned  to  each  state  in 
quantity  to  equal  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  senator  and  representative 
in  congress  to  which  the  states  are  respectively  entitled  by  the  apportion- 
ment under  the  census  of  I860;  provided  that  no  mineral  lands  shall  be 
selected  or  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Section  4  requires:  "That  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands 
aforesaid  by  the  states  to  which  lands  arc  apportioned .  and  from  the  sale  of 
land  script,  hereinbefore  provided  for,  shall  constitute  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  undiminished  (except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  in  section  fifth  of  this  act) ,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  invio- 
lably be  apportioned  by  each  state  which  may  take  and  claim  the  benefit  of 
this  act,  to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college, 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excludiug  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  of  the  state  may  provide,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life . ' ' 

The  general  assembly  of  Iowa,  September  II,  1862,  accepted  the  grant 
upon  the  conditions  and  under  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  act  of  con- 
g^ss,  and  by  so  doing  entered  into  contract  with  the  general  government  to 
erect  and  keep  in  repair  all  buildings  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  college. 
By  this  action  of  the  general  assembly  the  college  was  changed  from  an 
agricultural  institution  into  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  with 
the  broad  and  liberal  course  of  study  outlined  in  the  following  paragraph: 

In  1882  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  defining  the  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued  as  follows:  Section  I.  That  section  1621  of  the  code  is  hereby 
repealed  and  the  following  is  enacted  io  lieu  thereof:  Section  1621.  There 
shall  be  adopted  and  taught  in  the  State  Agricultural  College  a  broad, 
liberal  and  practical  course  of  study,  in  which  the  leading  branches  of  learn- 
ing shall  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  raechauic  arts,  and  which  shall  also 
embrace  such  other  branches  of  learning  as  will  most  practically  and  liber- 
ally educate  the  agricultural  aod  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life,  including  military  tactics.  Sec.  2.  That  all  acts,  and 
parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

During  President  Harrison's  administration  an  act  of  congress  was 
approved  granting  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  the  first  year  with  an 
increase  of  $1,000  each  year  until  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  additional  sup- 
port of  state  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  This  appropriation 
has  now  reached  $25,000  each  year. 

The  income  of  the  college  from  national  grants  is  therefore  expended  in 
instruction,  experimentation  and  illustration  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  in  underlying  and  related  science  and  literature. 
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All  buildings  are  erected  and  all  repairs  thereon  are  made  by  the  state  of 
Iowa,  the  cost  down  to  date  beings:  about  $500,000. 

The  college  was  formally  opened  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1869. 

Courses  of  study  are  offered  in  agriculture,  extending  from  a  brief  winter 
course  in  stock  judging  to  a  thorough  course  of  four  years  instruction;  also 
courses  in  horticulture,  dairying,  veterinary  science,  in  the  sciences  as 
related  to  the  industries,  in  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  mining  engineering,  in  domestic  and  general  science 
for  young  women,  in  ceramics  and  technology.  Laboratory  methods  of 
actual  demonstration  are  emphasized  throughout  the  institution  and  the 
constructive  method  of  a  student  preparing  his  own  materials  in  mechanics 
and  demonstrating  his  way  of  thought  and  experimentation  is  prominent. 
The  object  of  the  college  is  to  put  stress  upon  the  three  H*s.  head,  hand  and 
heart,  with  the  hand  skilled  to  express  the  energies  of  the  head  and  benifi- 
cences  of  the  heart .  By  reason  of  the  national  aid  the  college  offers  free 
tuition  to  students  of  Iowa.  The  attendance  has  rapidly  increased  in  the 
past  few  years  and  amounts  to  an  enrollment  of  ®ver  1,100  for  the  year.  A 
most  admirable  spirit  of  self  help  and  self  reliance  pervades  the  students  of 
the  college.  The  alumni  now  number  1,125,  engaged  in  pursuits,  industries 
and  professions  throughout  a  wide  scope  of  country. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When   established 1868 

>  umber  of  professors  and- teachers 69 

Students  in  college  work 1 .065 

Students  in  preparatory  work 216 

Students  in  other  courses 849 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 1 ,065 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds $  431,742.80 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc.$  681,033.52 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 14,000 

Value  of  libraries $  27,000.00 

Value  of  apparatus $  71,000.00 

Charge  per   annum   for  tuition  in  regular  course? 

Free  tuition. 

Room ,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum .  $  32 . 00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $  150.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males    59 

Females  13 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of 

institution 1 ,  125 


IOWA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CEDAR  FALLS. 

HOMER    II.    SEERLEY,    A.M.,    LL.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

This  state  institution  was  founded  by  the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly  in 
1876.    Its  legislative  title  was  *  'A  School  for  the  Instruction  and  Training  of 
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Teachers.'*  It  begins  its  second  quarter- century  September  6,  1901,  with 
an  annual  income  of  $90,000,  obtained  from  the  following  sources:  (!)  State 
appropriation,  $69,800;  (2)  fees  collected  from  students,  $21,200.  Of  the 
state  appropriation  the  following  are  permanent,  being  g^nted  annually 
without  special  legislative  action:  Teachers  fund,  $45,000;  contingent  fund, 
$14,000.  The  patronage  of  the  school  is  practically  limited  to  the  state 
because  it  must  be  the  intention  of  its  students  to  teach  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 
Its  program  of  studies  includes  every  subject  that  teachers  are  generally 
expected  to  know  and  to  teach  in  the  state,  and  a  full  requirement  of  pro- 
fessional studies  having  an  especial  bearing  upon  public  school  work. 
Specialization  in  courses  is  allowed  by  selection  of  one  line,  like  English, 
Latin,  German,  science,  history  and  civics,  and  mathematics,  and  grouping 
about  the  preferred  specialty  the  other  studies  required  by  law  for  state 
certificates  and  state  diplomas,  thus  providing  for  the  legal  requirements 
imposed  by  the  state.  The  full  program  of  studies  or  special  equivalents  is 
obtainable  each  term ,  so  that  a  new  class  of  entrance  students  is  received 
at  the  opening  of  each  term ,  and  a  class  is  regularly  graduated  at  the  close 
of  each  term,  thus  permitting  many  privileges  that  are  not  commonly  offered 
in  most  schooU.  Special  courses  of  study  in  music,  Hoth  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, in  physical  education,  in  drawing  and  art,  in  primary  school  work 
are  also  provided ,  and  plans  are  now  made  for  teachers'  courses  in  kinder- 
garten training  and  manual  training  at  the  opening  of  another  year.  The 
faculty  is  organized  into  departments,  and  the  professors  of  a  department 
are  equivalents  in  authority,  department  business  being  decided  by  a  major- 
ity vote.  This  keeps  general  faculty  business  at  a  minimum  and  avoids 
many  controversies.  The  training  department  is  a  co-ordinate  department 
and  is  not  under  the  supervision  of  the  other  departments,  though  all  are 
advisory  to  it.  The  primary  practice  teaching  is  under  the  direction  of  one 
supervisor,  and  the  grammar  and  advanced  departments  are  under  the 
direction  of  another.  An  attempt  is  therefore  carried  out  to  prepare 
teachers  for  particular  work  in  different  grades  according  to  their  promise 
and  taste.  The  enrollment  for  last  year,  1900-1901,  was  2,017  teacher 
students  of  whom  229  completed  courses. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1876 

Number  of  professors 28 

Number  of  other  teachers 22 

Students  in  college  work 2,017 

Students  in  preparatory  work 133 

Students  in  other  courses,  training  school 220 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 2,373 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $  180,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc.,  none 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 13,000 

Value  of  libraries \ $  20.000 

Value  of  apparatus $20,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses $  15 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum  $150  to  J 200 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $  175 
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Number  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males 68 

Females 135 

Whole  numt)er  of  graduates  since  organization   of 

institution 1,664 


THE  IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  IOWA  CITY. 


GEO.  E.   MACLEAN,  M.  A.,  PH.  D.,  LL.D.,   PRESIDENT. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  has  its  American  origin  in  the  magna 
charta  of  public  education,  including  high  schools  and  state  universities, 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  governmsnt  of  the  Northwestern  territory. 
The  fathers  of  the  republic  foresaw  the  necessity  of  state  education  to  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  ''religion,  morality,  and  intelligence."  The  pioneers 
of  Iowa  in  territorial  days  planned  for  several  universities,  but  learned  by 
1S47,  the  year  of  the  founding  of  the  university,  that,  while  many  colleges 
might  be  desirable,  but  one  university  was  needed  by  the  state.  The  uni- 
versity has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of  teachers,  and  to  a  practical  as 
well  as  professional  education,  since  it  began  with  a  normal  department, 
and  was  first  housed  in  a  mechanics'  institute.  Inheriting  the  old  capitol, 
the  birthplace  of  the  state,  and  taking  shape  in  the  period  of  the  war  for  the 
union,  it  has  been  the  home  of  patriotism. 

Its  5,873  alumni,  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  the  overwhelming  maiority  in 
places  of  influence  in  Iowa,  tell  of  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  Its 
1,542  students,  with  slight  exception,  all  of  collegiate  grade,  gathered  in 
real  colleges,  with  advanced  standards  of  admission,  instructed  by  above 
130  members  of  the  faculties,  and  housed  in  fifteen  buildings,  including  the 
$200,000  Hall  of  Liberal  Arts,  just  completed,  the  best  schoolhouse  in  Iowa, 
bespeak  the  quality  and  not  simply  the  size  of  the  work.  The  graduate  col- 
lege with,  in  round  numbers,  150  students  in  residence  last  year,  forms  the 
apex  of  education  in  the  university  and  in  Iowa.  The  professional  colleges 
have  advanced  their  standards  to  the  full  length  of  time  required  anywhere, 
and  demand,  with  the  exception  of  pharmacy,  at  least  a  high  school  educa- 
tion for  entrance.  In  their  spirit  they  have  become  real  colleges,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  schools  with  the  commercial  spirit.  The  reputation  of  sev- 
eral of  these  colleges  has  gone  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  notably  the  college  of  law,  the  colleges  of  medicine,  the  college  of 
dentistry.  The  college  of  pharmacy  is  drawing  students  from  outside  the 
state.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  alone  offers  enough  courses  to  occupy  one 
person  taking  them,  ninety-nine  years.  Equipped  with  modern  apparatus, 
extensive  collections  and  laboratories,  not  only  the  material  sciences  but  all 
the  branches  are  taught  by  laboratory  methods.  The  general  and  depart- 
mental libraries,  with  60,003  volumes,  theuseof  the  State  Historical  Society's 
library,  now  on  the  university  grounds,  facilitate  investigation.  The  depart- 
ment of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  earlier 
normal  department,  and  the  department  of  philosophy,  with  an  extensive 
psychological  laboratory,  imbue  the  entire  university  with  a  spirit  of  teach- 
ng.     The  summer  session,   not  merely  a  summer  school,  makes  the  uni- 
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versity  available  for  the  teaching  profession.  The  summer  library  school, 
the  first  to  be  held  in  the  state,  has  opened  a  new  avenue  of  usefulness  in 
the  university,  one  of  whose  great  aims  is  to  l>e  a  people's  university.  The 
two  hospitals  do  not  simply  afford  material  for  the  clinics  of  the  medical  col- 
leges, but  also  infirmaries  where  students  can  be  well  cared  for  if  they  fall 
sick.     The  nurses'  training  schools  further  minister  to  humanity. 

The  objects  of  the  university,  with  its  many  colleges,  are  too  manifold  to 
be  enumerated ,  but  they  center  in  crowning  the  public  school  system  and 
the  volunteer  educational  work  of  the  state,  in  the  development  of  character, 
in  training  men  and  women  to  adiust  themselves  to  the  service  of  humanity 
as  well  as  for  citizenship.  Enjoying  an  endowment  from  the  United  States 
and  from  the  state  of  Iowa,  firmly  founded  upon  the  devotion  of  its  faculties 
and  alumni ,  and  beginning  to  be  enriched  by  private  benefactions,  illus- 
trated by  the  gift  of  $50,000  of  A.  Whitney  Carr,  of  Jordan,  New  York,  for 
free  scholarships,  the  resources  of  the  university  promise  a  permanence  as 
great  as  that  of  the  state  of  Iowa.  Gifts  and  bequests  bestowed  upon  it  will 
benefit  the  most  deserving  youth,  will  elevate  Christian  civilization,  and 
will  become  enduring  monuments  to  the  givers. 

The  statistical  summary  will  gain  in  significance  when  it  is  remembered 
that  during  the  last  biennium  the  income  of  the  university  has  increased,  in 
round  numbers,  from  $282,000  to  $402,000,  the  student  attendance  in  all 
colleges  21  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  graduates,  better  equipped  than 
ever,  has  increased  16  per  cent. 

A   STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1847 

Number  of  professors 48 

Number  of  other  teachers 88 

Students  in  college  work: 

Liberal  arts 950 

Professional  colleges 804 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901,  1,754;    excluding  dupli- 
cates    1,542 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $653,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc. .  .$235,120.36 
Number  of  volumes  in  libraries: 

Bound  volumes 58,000 

Pamphlets 7,000 

Value  of  libraries $100,000.00 

Value  of  apparatus $207,750.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses: 

Liberal  arts %         25.00 

Law  $  60.00 

Medicine $  65.00 

Dentistry  and  Pharmacy $  75.00 

Room, and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum  $  40.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $        250.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males 304 

Females 35 
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Whole  number  of  graduates  since   organization   of 

institution 5.873 


IOWA  SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

M.  T.  GASS,   M.  A.,   SUPERINTENDENT,   DAVENPORT. 

The  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  was  established  in  1863,  during  the 
progress  of  the  civil  war.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  care  for  the  children 
whose  fathers  fell  in  the  service  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  There  were 
at  first  three  institutions  established,  one  at  Glen  wood,  one  at  Cedar  Falls, 
and  one  at  Davenport.  These  were  established  and  maintained  originally 
by  private  charity.  Contributions  were  sought  and  very  generous  ones 
received  for  this  purpose  from  the  Iowa  regiments  doing  service  at  the  front. 
In  the  very  early  history  of  these  three  institutions  they  were  supported 
entirely  in  this  manner.  In  June,  1866,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  they 
became  state  institutions  under  the  title  of  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
and  the  property  which  they  hai  acquired  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  board 
of  trustees  appointed  by  the  legislature.  In  1876  the  institutions  at  Glenwood 
and  at  Cedar  Palls  were  merged  into  the  one  which  is  now  located  at  Daven- 
port, and  the  Glenwood  institution  was  converted  into  a  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  and  the  Cedar  Falls  branch  into  the  State  Normal  School. 
Until  the  year  1876,  the  orphans'  home  had  been  open  only  to  the  admission 
of  soldiers'  children,  but  in  that  year  the  Sixteenth  General  Assembly  so 
amended  the  law  that  any  dependent  child  of  the  state,  mentally  and  phys- 
ically sound,  might  be  eligible  to  the  institution  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
soldiers'  children,  and  these  conditions  have  continued  up  to  the  present 
time.  Children  are  received  into  the  home  from  one  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  are  not  kept  t>eyond  the  age  of  sixteen .  During  the  history  (f  the  home 
nearly  3,400  children  have  been  admitted  and  received  the  care  and  training 
which  it  affords.  Children  are  not  received  into  the  Home  to  remain  for  a 
less  time  than  one  year,  and  may  continue  until  sixteen  years  o(  age.  The 
average  length  of  time  of  their  stay  in  the  Home  is  about  four  years.  A 
school  is  maintained  with  a  course  of  study  that  covers  the  first  nine  grades 
in  our  public  schools.  These  are  carefully  and  faithfully  taught  by  a  com- 
petent corps  of  teachers  and  special  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Children  who  complete  the  entire  course  of  study  are  well 
prepared  to  enter  any  high  school  in  the  state.  The  Home  has  a  library  of 
about  2  000  volumes  selected  with  a  view  of  its  adaptability  to  childrens' read- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  intellectual  training  whijh  the  children  receive  in 
the  schools,  they  receive  manual  training  in  several  industrial  departments. 
The  girls  are  taught  tailoring,  dressmaking,  cooking  under  a  special  instructor, 
and  laundrying,  besides  all  kinds  of  other  domestic  work.  The  boys  receive 
manual  training  in  the  carpenter  and  cabinet  shop,  in  painting,  steam 
fitting  and  plumbing,  and  are  trained  to  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  institution  are  derived  from  two  sources.  All  soldiers'  children 
are  admitted  as  wards  of  the  state  and  for  their  support  there  is  appropriated 
out  of  the  general  fund  $10  per  month  f^r  each  child  maintained.  All 
children  other  than  those  of  soldiers  are  received  as  wards  of  the  counties  in 
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which  they  reside.  Their  support  is  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  soldiers^ 
children  and  is  charged  by  the  State  Auditor  to  the  counties  from  which 
they  come. 

The  present  attendance  of  the  Home  is  450,  about  three-fifths  of  whom 
are  soldiers'  children. 


IOWA  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY,  MT.  PLEASANT. 


JOHN  W.  HANCHBR,  PRESIDENT. 


Iowa  Wesleyan  University  dates  its  beginning  with  the  incorporation  of 
Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute,  which  was  organized  and  opened  to  stu- 
dents in  1844  when  Iowa  was  yet  a  territory.  In  the  early  fifties  the  founders 
and  operators  of  the  institute,  chief  among  whom  was  the  Hon.  James 
Harlan,  of  hallowed  memory,  in  co-operation  with  the  Iowa  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  planned  the  development  of  the  institute 
into  a  school  of  collegiate  grade.  The  said  Iowa  conference  passed  resolu- 
tions and  perfected  details  for  the  execution  of  the  above  mentioned  plans, 
and  put  the  same  into  operation  at  its  session  in  1854.  The  charter  of  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  was  created  by  special  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Iowa  under  date  of  February  25,  1855.  The  legislation  is  entitled 
**An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute; approved  February  15,  1844.*'  Section  1  reads:  '  *Be  it  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  that  the  corporate  name  of  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute,  located  in  Henry  county,  state  of  Iowa,  be 
and  is  hereby  changed  from  Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute,  to  Iowa  Wes- 
leyan University,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  powers,  privileges  and 
immunities  that  it  may  now  have  and  possesses  under  the  name  and  style  of 
Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute,  and  such  other  powers  and  privileges  as 
are  hereinafter  conferred."  The  corporate  existence  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University  therefore  continues  since  the  date  of  chartering  the  original  Mt. 
Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute  February  15,  1844.  Iowa  Wesleyan  University 
is  therefore  the  oldest  educational  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  state  of  Iowa. 
It  has  numbered  among  its  friends  and  supporters  many  of  the  ablest  men 
of  the  state.  Its  line  of  presidents  is  illustrious.  Its  first  president,  James 
Harlan,  took  charge  of  the  school  at  its  organization  as  a  university  in  1855. 
He  was  also  the  first  principal  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute  in 
1844,  in  which  position  he  had  continued  for  years.  His  worthy  succession 
is  a  roster  of  men,  able  and  determined.  The  mention  of  many  of  their 
names  in  Iowa  *'is  as  ointment  poured  forth."  Among  them  were  Lucien 
M.  Berry,  Charles  Elliott,  J.  B.  Jocelyn,  W.  J.  Spaulding,  Holmes, 
John  Wheeler,  J.  T.  McFarland,  C.  L.  Stafford  and  Francis  D.  Blakeslec. 
Alba  C.  Piersel  was  acting  president  for  one  year.  The  present  incumbent 
is  J.  W.  Hancher,  who  began  the  discharge  of  his  duties  May  1,  1901. 
Many  noble  and  worthy  men  and  women  have  been  in  the  faculty  through 
these  eventful  years,  and  today  its  faculty  ranks  among  the  first  of  schools 
of  its  class  throughout  the  country.  They  who  laid  the  foundation  in  those 
territorial  days  and  they  who  builded  the  superstructure  little  dreamed  what 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University  would  mean  to  the  denomination  to  which  it 
belongs  and  to  the  state  whose  best  interests  it  nurtures  and  sustains. 
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The  first  building  was  a  small  two-story  brick,  oarrowly  planned  but 
sturdily  built .  It  is  in  perfect  condition  and  in  service  still  as  a  musical 
conseryatory.  This  school  has  given  special  attention  to  music  for  a  third  of 
a  century.  Dr.  A.  Rommel,  who  this  year  celebrates  his  quarter  centennial 
as  principal  of  the  musical  conservatory  of  the  university,  is  a  man  of  recog- 
nized musical  ability  throughout  the  whole  country;  bom,  reared  and 
educated  in  Germany,  but  having  given  his  best  years  thus  far  to  American 
musical  culture.  He  possesses  the  thoroughness  of  the  fatherland  and  yet 
sufficient  of  the  dash  and  spirit  of  the  great  republic  to  adapt  him  and  his 
work  to  the  needs  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  tnistees  of  the  university 
have  just  outlined  plans  for  building  an  addition  to  the  conservator>',  to 
meet  the  enlarged  demands  upon  it. 

In  1855  a  new,  three-story  brick  structure  was  erected  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  institution  as  a  coITegiate  building  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century.  Its  foundation  and  the  walls  of  the  superstruc- 
ture are  as  solid  and  reliable  today  as  when  they  were  first  laid.  This 
building  now  accommodates  the  large  and  growing  commercial  department, 
the  Howe's  academy  and  training  school  of  the  university,  the  departments 
of  mathematics,  history,  English  literature  and  French.  It  also  houses  the 
splendid,  extensive  and  valuable  museum,  for  which  the  university  has 
become  widely  noted.  The  homes  of  all  literary  societies  of  the  university 
are  in  this  building. 

In  the  early  nineties  a  magnificent  chapel  and  science  hall  was  planned 
under  the  direction  of  President  J.  T.  McFarland,  who  saw  the  foundation 
in,  but  who  voluntarily  terminated  his  connection  with  the  institution  before 
the  completion  of  the  structure.  To  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  devotion 
of  President  C.  L.  Staflford  is  due  the  credit  fer  the  erection  of  thisasplendid 
building.  It  contains  the  halls  of  Latin,  Greek,  enconomics  and  oratory. 
It  also  provides  ample  accommodation  for  the  department  of  natural  sciences, 
and  commodious  and  attractive  apartments  for  the  growing  library.  The 
executive  offices  of  the  university  are  located  here. 

In  1897  the  Elizabeth  Hershey  Hall,  a  young  women's  home,  gift  to  the 
university  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hershey,  of  Muscatine,  was  opened.  It  is  a 
beautiful,  symmetrical,  artistic,  three-story  brick  building,  with  high  stone 
basement.  It  furnishes  accommodations  for  a  large  company  of  young 
women,  who  enjoy  the  home  comforts  to  be  gotten  of  spacious  rooms,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  with  steam  heat,  electric  light,  indoor  toilet,  baths, 
and  other  modem  comforts  and  conveniences.  The  building  is  planned 
with  reference  to  additional  wings,  and  its  dining-room  will  accommodate 
two  hundred  people.  Any  institution  is  fortunate  to  possess  so  comfortable 
a  woman's  home. 

Affiliated  with  the  university  is  the  German  College,  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  affording  ample  opportunity  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university  to  study  the  German  with  native  teachers.  Its 
students  in  turn  are  provided  with  all  the  privileges  of  their  mother  tongue 
and  native  associations,  and  also  with  all  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
association,  contact,  instruction,  and  environment  of  a  well-organized, well- 
directed  modern  college  of  liberal  arts. 

The  six  noble  buildings,  the  beautiful  and  shady  twenty-acre  campus  are 
so  located  and  designed  as  to  constitute  a  symmetrical  and  picturesque  whole. 
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Id  1844  a  collegiate  institute  of  preparatory  grade,  with  hope,  courage  and 
ambition;  in  1901,  a  college  of  lit>eral  arts,  leading  to  five  baccalaureate 
degrees,  and  preparatory  school  affordingevery  opportunity  and  convenience 
for  equipment  for  college  entrance,  an  academy  and  teachers'  training 
school  devoting  itself  to  its  special  mission,  a  music  school,  the  pride  of  the 
country  far  about,  a  German  college  with  an  able  and  well  sustained  theo- 
logical department;  competent  and  technical  instruction  in  the  sciences, 
arts,  literature  and  history  of  the  times;  an  organized  school  of  fine  art,  jast 
beginning  to  lay  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  public— this  is  the  story  and 
this  is  the  evolution  of  seven  and  fifty  years.  There  is  but  one  thing  more— 
the  goal  of  the  future.  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  would  maintain  herself 
among  like  schools  of  the  state  and  of  the  country,  with  credit  to  herself  and 
to  her  class.  She  would  meet  the  demands  and  needs  of  her  natural  and 
legitimate  constituents,  with  credit  to  the  church,  the  state  and  the  patrons. 
She  would  stand  before  God,  approved.  To  these  ends  she  has  faith,  hope, 
■courage,  ambition. 

A   STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1844 

Number  of  professors 18 

Number  of  other  teachers 7 

Students  in  college  work 77 

Students  in  preparatory  work  78 

Students  in  other  courses 225 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 380 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $150,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment.,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc.  .$  78,000.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 10,000 

Value  of  libraries $  25,000.00 

Value  of  apparatus $  5,000.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses $  41.00 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum,  $  50.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $  180.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males 8 

Females 7 

Whole   number  of  graduates  since  organization   of 

institution 700 


LENOX  COLLEGE,  HOPKINTON. 

ANDREW   G.  WILSON,   PRESIDENT. 

It  was  in  1854  when  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  Hopkinton  began  to 
talk  of  the  importance  of  having  an  educational  institution  in  this  place.  It 
was  about  that  time  when  the  Rev.  Jas.  Neil,  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
church,  first  visited  Hopkinton.  As  he  entered  the  small  village  he  paused 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  commanding  eminence  where  the  college  buildings 
now  stand,  and  remarked,  * '  What  an  ideal  place  for  a  college."    Promi- 
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nent  amons^  those  who  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  institution  were 
Dr.  W.  P.  Cunningham,  Leroy  Jackson,  Henry  Carter,  Jas.  Kilpatrick, 
Rev.  W.  A.  Roberts  and  the  five  Bowen  brothers.  The  first  articles  of 
incorporation  were  drawn  up  in  1856.  According  to  these  articles  the  first 
oflScers  were  to  be  elected  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1856.  The  articles 
were  recorded  on  the  third  day  of  October,  1856. .  The  object  of  the  organ- 
ization as  stated  in  the  articles  was,  *'  To  promote  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, advance  literature,  and  cultivate  and  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  by  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of  learning  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  Iowa  " 

Ehiring  the  same  fall  work  was  begun  on  a  building  which  was  completed 
in  the  year  1858.  The  first  term  opened  on  September  1,  1859,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  forty  students.  The  control  of  the  institution  was  tendered  to 
the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Iowa  North,  in  1860,  and  that  body 
assumed  control  in  the  following  year.  It  was  for  many  years  the  only 
educational  institution  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  in  this  state. 

The  present  articles  of  incorporation  were  recorded  on  October  11,  1873. 
The  institution  has  always  been  distinctively  Christian  in  both  its  control  and 
its  instruction .  The  trustees  are  elected  by  a  vote  of  the  Synod  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  Every  graduate  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  a  member  of 
some  evangelical  church. 

The  list  of  presidents  has  been  as  follows: — 

Rev.  Jerome  Allen,  Ph.  D 1859—1863 

Rev.  J.  W.  M'Kean,  A.  M 1863-1864 

Rev.  J.  D.  Mason 1864-1865 

Rev.  Samuel  Hodge,  D.  D 1866-1882 

Jas.  A.  Ritchey,Ph.  D 1882-1888 

Rev.  Alexander  G.  Wilson,  D.  D 1888—1894 

Rev.  Hugh  Robinson,  A.  M 1894-1898 

Andrew  G.  Wilson,  A.  M 1897— 1£01 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  has  always  been  strong  at  Lenox.  In  all  ninety-two 
students  from  the  institution  enlisted  in  the  northern  armies  during  the  civil 
war,  •  *a  larger  proportion  than  from  any  other  school  in  the  state.**  On 
May  6,  1864  president  M*Kean  resigned  and  entered  the  army  as  captain  of 
a  company  in  which  all  but  four  of  the  students  enlisted.  The  work  of  the 
school  was  suspended  till  the  fall  term.  President  M*ICeandiedin  the  service. 
The  fine  monument  which  stands  on  the  campus  to  commemorate  the 
names  of  those  who  went  from  the  school  and  vicinity  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  monument  erected  in  the  state  for  the  solidiers  of  the  civil  war. 

The  spirit  of  the  institution  has  always  been  strongly  religious.  Its 
alumni  are  found  as  missionaries  on  every  continent  except  Africa.  A  large 
per  cent .  of  its  alumni  have  entered  the  gospel  ministry . 

A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organized  by  the  students  in  the  fall  of  1876  and  a  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  organized  in  October,  1877,  claim  to  be  the  oldest  college  Y.M.C. A. 
and  the  oldest  college  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  state.  A  systematic  course  of 
Bible  study  is  carried  through  the  entire  seven  years  of  preparatory  and 
collegiate  work  at  Lenox.  Since  October  7,  1897,  a  daily  noon  prayer- 
meeting  has  been  maintained  by  the  students,  and  has  always  been  well 
attended.  It  has  always  been  the  belief  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  that 
religioul  instruction  and  training  are  an  essential  part  of  an  education  and 
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that  a  neglect  of  these  endangers  the  morals  of  our  people  and  the  stability 
of  our  government. 

The  cultivation  of  oratory  has  always  been  encouraged  in  this  institation 
with  the  result  that  in  the  last  few  years  her  representative  has  once  received 
second  place  and  twice  received  first  place  in  the  state  oratorical  contest, 
while  the  Lenox  orator  is  the  only  Iowa  orator  in  the  last  eighteen  years 
that  has  won  the  inter-state  contest. 

The  original  college  building,  completed  in  1858,  was  enlarged  by  an 
addition  made  in  1875,  which  nearly  doubled  its  capacity.  About  fifteen 
years  later  the  buildicg  known  as  Clarke  Hall  was  completed,  and  has  been 
since  used  as  a  ladies*  boarding  hall.  A  few  years  later  a  small  observatory 
was  erected  on  the  campus,  and  in  1900  the  new  gymnasium  and  libran* 
building,  known  as  Doolittle  Memorial  Hall ,  was  completed .  New  apparatus 
has  been  provided  during  the  last  year  for  the  gymnasium  and  laboratories, 
and  these  buildings  provide  abundant  room  for  the  present  needs  of  the  col- 
lege. In  connection  with  the  gymnasium  the  students  have  the  use  of  a  fine 
athletic  park  of  about  fifteen  acres. 

The  college  museum  is  quartered  in  the  Doolittle  building,  and  com- 
prises about  four  thousand  specimens  of  minerals  and  fossils,  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  zoological  specimens.  It  also  contains  a  ver>'  interesting 
collection  of  anthropological  material,  mostly  contributed  by  the  Lexox  mis- 
sionaries in  foreign  lands. 

The  college  oflfers  three  collegiate  courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific, 
and  literary,  aiming  to  comply  with  the  standard  established  by  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  as  to  requirements  for  admission  and  for  graduation. 
A  three-year  preparatory  course  is  also  offered  and  a  two-year  normal 
course.  The  musical  department  offers  four- year  courses  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  studies. 

A   STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established: 

Incorporated 1856 

Opened 1859 

Number  of  professors 7 

Number  of  other  teachers 5 

Students  in  college  work 64^ 

Students  in  preparatory  work 70 

Students  in  other  courses 31 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 165 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $65,000.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 5,200 

Value  of  libraries  $  6,000 

Value  of  apparatus $  5,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses $  30.00 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum. $  115.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $  145.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males 5 

Females ' 

Whole   number   of    graduates   since   organization   of 

institution 266 
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LUTHERAN  COLLEGE,  JEWELL. 

V.    H.    HBGSTROM,    PH.  D.,  PRESIDENT. 
HISTORY. 

Jewell  Lutheran  College  was  organized  in  1893  by  an  association  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Norwegian  Lutherans  of  Hamilton,  Story,  and  surrounding 
counties.  The  new  undertaking  elicited  considerable  interest,  and  students 
came  from  several  states  to  attend  the  institution.  There  were  numerous 
diflBculties,  however,  to  l>e  overcome;  more,  possibly,  than  the  association 
had  expected  to  meet.  The  finances  presented  the  most  embarrassing  prob- 
lems. During  the  four  following  years  it  became  more  and  more  plainly 
understood  that  the  college,  in  order  to  have  success,  had  to  have  more  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  than  the  association  could  furnish,  and  hence,  in  the 
fall  of  1897,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Iowa  District  of  the  Hauge  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod.  The  new  constituency  undertook  at  once  to  place  the 
college  on  a  safe  financial  footing.  Subscriptions  were  secured  to  cancel  the 
debt  resting  on  the  college.  Certain  changes  in  the  faculty  were  made,  and 
the  college,  though  retaining  its  name,  became  virtually  a  new  institution. 
New  departments  of  instruction  were  formed;  new  vigor  was  infused  into  the 
work,  and  new  friends  and  additional  support  were  gained.  The  attention 
of  the  people  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  directed  toward  the  college,  and 
it  enjoys  the  confidence  of  educators  as  well  as  of  the  people  at  large. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  college  now  embraces  ten  departments,  as  follows: 

Academic^  with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course,  each  four  years. 
Graduates  of  this  department  are  received  on  certificate  into  the  freshman 
classes  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
other  leading  institutions. 

Normal  (four  years*  course,  leading  to  the  degree  B.  Di. 

Parochial  (two  years*  course) ,  for  such  as  wish  to  teach  both  public  and 
parochial  school. 

Commercial ^  with  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.  Acc'ts  and  M. 
Acc'ts. 

School  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

School  of  Artistic  Penmanship, 

Conservatory  of  Music,  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  B.  M. 

School  of  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture  (two  years'  course) . 

School  of  Domestic  Economy  (two  years*  course). 

School  of  Art, 

ATTENDANCE. 

A  young  school,  started  with  small  resources,  cannot  at  first  expect  a 
large  attendance.  Jewell  Lutheran  college  has  been  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  but  is  gaining  ground  from  year  to  year  in  an  encouraging  manner. 
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The  enrollment  during  last  school-year  was  135,  about  half  of  this  number 
being  ladies.  Students  were  enrolled  from  Iowa,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota^ 
Nebraska,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Wyoming. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  main  building,  erected  in  1893,  is  a  three  and  a  half  story  structure, 
built  of  stone  and  brick,  containing  an  assembly  room  with  a  seatio^^ 
capacity  of  400  or  500  people,  several  large  class-rooms,  library,  dormiton- 
accomodations  for  about  seventy  persons,  dining  hall  and  kitchen. 

A  hospital— a  one  story  frame  building — was  erected  in  1891. 

A  ladies'  dormitory,  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  and  giving  accom- 
modations to  about  fifty  students,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

EQUIPMENTS. 

The  college  has  a  good  working  library  to  which  additions  are  made 
annually. 

A  reading  room  is  established  where  papers  and  periodicals  are  on  file  for 
the  benefit  ot  the  students. 

For  the  instruction  in  the  sciences  are  provided  physiological  and  zoolog- 
ical charts,  a  large  number  of  zoological  specimens,  and  physical  apparatus, 
several  valuable  additions  having  recently  been  made. 

For  the  instruction  in  music  p  number  of  excellent  musical  instrumeots 
have  been  procured,  which  may  be  rented  by  the  students  at  a  nominal 
price. 

RESOURCES. 

The  college  property,  moderately  estimated,  is  worth  about  $25,000,  and 
with  the  improvements  now  to  be  made  will  be  worth  at  least  $32,030  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  made  by  numerous  friends  of  the  college  to 
meet  current  and  special  expenses.  Legacies  are  also  being  made  in  favor 
of  the  college.  The  income  from  thesesources  during  the  last  year  have  been 
several  times  larger  than  that  of  preceding  years. 

OFFICERS. 

Beard  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Hans  Underdahl,  Frost.  Minnesota,  President. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Rorem,  Jewell,  Iowa,  Secretary. 
Rev.  C.  J.  Eastvold,  Jewell,  Iowa. 
Rev   G.  C.  Gjerstad,  Slater,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Richard  Nelson,  Jewell,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Hans  Ferbitz,  Jewell,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Knudson,  Jewell,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Edw.  Hanson,  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa. 

Board  of  Directors. 

Rev.  C.J.  Eastvold,  Jewell,  Iowa,  President, 
Rev.  S.  O.  Heidal,  Radcliffe,  Iowa,  Secretary. 
Rev.  O.  J.  Wagnild,  Jackson,  Minnesota. 
Rev.  J.N.  Sandven,  Roland,  Iowa. 
Mr.  N.  J.  Nelson,  Ellsworth,  Iowa. 
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Faculty. 

V.  H.  Hegstrom,  Ph.  D..  President, 

0.0.  Stageberg,  B.  L. 

Louise  Nelson.  B.  Di. 

S.  E.  Dime,  B.  Acc'ts. 

Serine  Eistcinson. 

Marie  Hetlesater,  B.  M. 

Isabella  Hill. 

Elizabeth  Villas. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1893 

Number  of  professors 5 

Number  of  other  teachers 4 

Students  in  preparatory  work 54 

Students  in  other  courses 81 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 135 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $25,000.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 1 ,500 

Value  of  libraries $  3,000.00 

Value  of  apparatus $  150.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses  ...  .$  30.00 
Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum , 

including  board $  88.75 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $  130.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated Males,  6;  females  8 

Whole    number  of  graduates  since    organization  of 

institution 50 


MORNINGSIDE  COLLEGE,  SIOUX  CITY. 

WILSON  S.   LEWIS,    A.    M.    D.    D.  ,    PRESIDENT. 

Momingside  college  is  the  youngest  of  all  the  colleges  of  Iowa,  being  but 
six  years  old.  There  was  no  institution  of  actual  college  grade  in  all  of  the 
north-west  quarter  of  the  state  and  the  members  of  the  North-West  Iowa 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  were  impressed  that  an  insti- 
tution of  such  character  should  be  located  somewhere  in  this  great  territor>'. 
In  1894,  a  committee  composed  of  representative  businessmen  and  members 
of  the  conference  was  appointed  to  look  over  the  field  and  decide  on  a 
location.  This  committee  reported  favorably  on  buying  the  building  and 
campos  of  the  defunct  University  of  the  Northwest  located  in  Morningside,  a 
residence  suburb  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  plant  was  composed  of  a  campus 
of  about  twenty  acres  on  which  was  located  a  building  erected  in  1890  at  a 
cost  of  about  $35,000.00,  and  the  foundation  of  a  main  hall  laid  in  the  same 
year  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.00.  This  property  was  then  in  the  hands  of  eastern 
capitalists  who  were  anxious  to  sell  at  a  moderate  sum.  The  plant  was  pur- 
chased and  Morningside  college  opened  its  doors  to  students  in  the  fall  of 
1895. 
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Rev.  G.  W.  Carr  was  the  first  president  and  successfully  guided  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  for  two  years.  W.  S.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  was 
then  called  to  the  presidency.  Dr.  Lewis  was  for  many  years  the  highly 
successful  president  of  Epworth  seminary  of  this  state  and  brought  to  the 
institution  an  experience  such  as  the  new  college  needed.  The  original  debt 
was  soon  paid  and  the  close  of  his  third  year  saw  the  completion  of  main  hall 
at  a  total  cost  of  $100,000.00.  In  the  four  years  of  his  administration  the 
number  of  students  has  increased  135  per  cent.  The  attendance  during  the 
past  year  was  440.  The  number  of  members  in  the  faculty  of  the  college 
and  academy  has  increased  from  five  to  twenty.  All  are  college  graduates 
except  the  librarian  and  the  instructors  of  book-keeping  and  drawing. 
Fourteen  of  these  rank  as  full  professors  and  six  as  instructors.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  the  conservatory  of  music  has  increased  in  the  same  time 
from  three  to  seven. 

The  institution  does  not  grant  honorary  doctor's  degrees  of  any  kind  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  faculty  to  avoid  the  puerile  custom ,  so  common  in 
denominational  colleges,  of  granting  masters'  degrees  for  mere  non-resident, 
paper  courses.  It  is  the  determination  of  the  management  to  maintain  an 
institution  of  high  grade  that  shall  command  the  respect  of  scholars  in  our 
best  colleges  and  universities.  The  present  faculty  received  their  training  in 
seventeen  colleges  and  universities  and  most  of  them  have  supplemented  their 
college  training  by  courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  great  universities. 

Modern  courses  of  study  have  been  adopted .  Candidates  for  the  bachelors 
deg^e  are  required  to  do  major  work  in  some  special  line  and  accompany  it 
with  two  allied  minors.  Cansiderable  original  research  is  being  done  by 
both  faculty  and  students,  and  some  departments  require  a  student  who 
•completes  a  major  to  spend  a  year  in  original  research. 

Written  by  Prof.  A.  N.  Cook. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 189S 

Number  of  professors 14 

Numt>er  of  other  teachers 13 

Students  in  college  work 63 

Students  in  preparatory  work 310 

Students  in  other  courses 67 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 440 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds $150,000.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 3,500 

Value  of  apparatus $  6.000.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses $  33.00 

Room, and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum. $  125.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated:  males 7 

Females *. 2 

Whole  number  of  graduates    since    organization  of 

institution '           32 
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NORWEGIAN  LUTHER  COLLEGE— DECORAH. 

LAUR  LARSBN,  PRBSIDBNT. 

The  Norwegian  Luther  College  was  established  by  the  synod  for  the 
Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  )in  the  year  1861. 
Thirty-two  acres  of  land  were  bought  "for  $1,500.00  at  Dccorah,  Winnesheik 
county,  Iowa,  but  as  there  were  no  buildings  on  this  land,  the  school  found 
temporary  accommodations  during  its  first  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  La 
Crosse,  Wis. ,  in  a  large  parsonage  which  then  happened  to  be  vacant.  The 
school  had  this  year  two  teachers  and  sixteen  pupils,  although  not  more 
than  eleven  at  any  one  time.  One  of  the  teachers,  Rev.  Laur  Larsen,  was 
the  director  of  the  institution.  The  next  year  the  school  was  removed  to 
Decorah,  where  a  building  had  been  bought  for  temporary  use.  The  num- 
ber of  students  this  year  was  thirty- two.  In  its  third  year,  1863-^,  the 
school  had  fifty* five  students  and  three  teachers,  and  for  its  temporary 
accommodation  a  smaller  building  was  erected.  But  these  temporary 
arrangements  soon  proved  insufficient,  and  many  students  who  applied  for 
admission  had  to  be  refused  on  account  of  lack  of  room .  The  erection  of  a 
new  building,  well  adapted  for  its  purposes,  therefore  became  an  urgent 
necessity,  and  the  foundation  of  such  building  was  laid  by  the  synod  in  1864. 
The  building  itself  was  finished  in  1865,  and  dedicated  on  the  14th  day  of 
October  of  that  year.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $75,000.00,  and  still  it 
contained  only  the  center  part  and  one  wing.  The  other  wing  was  added 
in  1874. 

Meanwhiie  the  number  of  students  as  well  as  teachers  gradually  increased, 
and  the  institution  prospered  and  made  progress.  But  in  1889  a  great 
calamity  l)efell  the  school.  The  building,  which  had  been  erected  with 
so  great  effort  and  sacrifice,  and  which  in  its  completed  condition  had  cost 
more  than  $100,000.00,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  19th  of  May.  But 
now  it  was  seen  how  deeply  rooted  the  school  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Everywhere  money  was  subscribed  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  college,  and 
promises  were  made  to  help  on  the  good  work.  Unhappily  a  disagreement 
about  the  place  where  the  school  should  be  rebuilt  delayed  the  work,  and 
gave  the  enthusiasm  time  to  subside.  Still ,  when  the  rebuilding  on  the  old 
site  was  begun  the  next  spring,  sufficient  money  was  contributed  to  have  the 
building  restored,  furnished  with  modern  improvements  and  altogether  in  a 
much  better  shape  than  before.  It  was  dedicated  and  occupied  on  the  14th 
day  of  October,  1890,  the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
former  building.  In  the  present  year  (1901)  an  electric  light  plant  has  been 
installed  in  the  building,  a  gift  from  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  college. 
This  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  occupants,  and  a  long- felt  want  has 
thereby  been  met. 

The  object  which  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Synod  had  in  view  when 
establishing  this  school  was  the  education  of  men  who  could  preach  the  Word 
27 
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of  Life  according  to  the  confession  of  the  Lutheran  church  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  Norwegian  population  of  this  country.  In  their  old  home  the 
Norwegians  had  been  used  to  having  only  such  ministers  as  had  received  a 
classical  education,  and  they  considered  it  a  matter  of  course  that  the  minis- 
ters of  this  country  would  need  the  same  amount  of  educational  training. 
They,  therefore,  did  not  think  of  establishing  any  theological  seminary 
before  they  had  a  college  with  a  classical  course  to  prepare  the  students  for 
the  study  of  theology.  The  college  was  arranged  according  to  the  European 
plan  like  a  Norwegian  Latin  school  or  German  gymnasium.  It  had  a  con- 
tinuous course  of  six  years,  and  Latin  and  Greek  were  the  principal  studies. 
On  account  of  the  special  character  of  the  school,  the  religious  instructioa 
and  the  Norwegian  language  were  very  important  branches,  and  up  to  date 
these  two  subjects  take  up  one- fifth  of  the  number  of  lessons  given.  Parallel 
with  the  lower  cla.<!ses  instruction  was  given  to  such  as  wished  to  prepare 
themselves  for  teaching  in  the  parochial  schools. 

In  1881  the  course  of  study  was  extended  to  seven  years,  and  the  plan  of 
instruction  was  changed  so  as  to  conform  more  closely  to  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican colleges.  The  school  was  divided  into  a  preparatory  department  of 
three  years,  and  the  college  proper  requiring  four  years  of  study. 

In  the  preparatory  department  is  taught  English,  Norwegian,  Latin, 
and  Grerman,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane  geometry,  geog^raphy  with, 
special  stress  laid  on  the  geography  of  Europe,  an  outline  of  general  history 
and  a  more  extensive  history  of  the  United  States,  together  with  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  physics  combined  with  physical  geography.  The  religious- 
instruction  consists  in  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  review  of  the  explanation  of  Luther's  catechism  taught  in  our 
parochial  schools. 

In  the  college  proper  the  study  of  the  same  langfua^^es  as  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  is  continued,  and  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French  are  added, 
the  two  last  named,  however,  only  in  the  senior  class.  '  Solid  geometry r 
trigonometry  and  chemistry  are  studied.  A  more  extensive  course  in  gen- 
eral history  is  given,  and  a  special  course  in  the  history  of  England  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  In  all  the  languages,  except  Hebrew  and  French, 
the  history  of  their  literature  is  taught,  accompanied  by  the  reading  of 
selections  from  representative  authors.  In  the  senior  year  also  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  education  is  given.  The  religious  instruction  consists  in  the 
study  of  a  more  thorough  explanation  of  the  catechism,  part  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek ,  and  the  Augsburg  confession . 

Luther  College  has  during  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  had  2,152^ 
students,  of  which  number  380  have  graduated  as  bachelors  of  arts.  Its 
present  number  of  teachers  is  ten.  Rev.  Laur.  Larsen  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  institution  since  its  beginning  and  since  1865,  when  it  was  incorpo- 
rated, as  its  president.  Excluding  the  twenty  young  men  who  g^raduated 
last  summer  and  whose  present  occupation  cannot  yet  be  stated,  the  gradu- 
ates are,  according  to  the  latest  catalogue,  in  the  following  occupations. 

Clergymen 136 

Teachers 58 

Editors  and  authors 7 

Attorneys 7 

Physicians  and  medical  students 22 
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Students  of  theology 32 

Pursuing  other  studies 15 

In  various  occupations 51 

Total  number  of  graduates  now  living 328 

Deceased 32 

Total 360 

One  hundred  twenty-four  of  the  students  of  Luther  College  have  become 
clergymen  without  finishing  the  collegiate  course. 

A   STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1861 

Number  of  professors 10 

Number  of  other  teachers None 

Students  in  college  work  during  the  year  1900-1901 ...  107 

Students  in  preparatory  work 100 

Students  in  other  courses None 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 207 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $80,000.00' 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc. .  .$10,588.95 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 10,248^ 

Value  of  libraries $  5,000.00 

Value  of  apparatus $  7,500.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses  in 

preparatory  department $        20.00 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum, 

including  light,  fuel,  and  physician's  salary..  $33.50 or $34.00 
Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student,  board* 

ing  per  week  last  year $         1.60 

Number  in  last  class  graduated:    Males 20 

Females None 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  insti- 
tution   380 


THE  NORA  SPRINGS  SEMINARY  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
NORA  SPRINGS,  IOWA. 

THOS.   WM.  TODD,   A.   M.  ,  PRINCIPAL. 
HISTORY. 

The  history  of  the  Nora  Springs  Seminary  traces  back  to  the  summer  of 
1891  when  Professor  C.  P.  Colgrove,  at  present  professor  of  pedagogy  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Waukon  schools 
to  assume  its  control.  The  school  had  been  established  two  years  before, 
but  after  one  year  of  unpleasant  experience  with  an  unsuccessful  principal, 
it  was  not  an  inviting  field.  The  remarkable  progress  of  the  school  under 
Professor  Colgrove's  four  years'  principalship  is  one  of  the  evidences  which 
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combine  to  prove  him  a  successful  school  man  today.  In  1895,  the  Sem- 
inary passed  into  the  hands  of  H.  A.  Dwelle  and  J.  F.  Mitchell,  and 
remained  under  their  joint  control  for  two  years.  Since  Mr  Mitchell's  retire- 
ment in  1897,  the  school  has  been  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Dwelle  until  in 
June  this  year  Mr.  T.  W.  Todd  assumed  its  management.  Its  enrollment 
has  constantly  increased  until  at  present  it  numbers  over  four  hundred 
annually. 

AIM. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  preparation  for  college,  for  teaching,  for  busi- 
ness, and  for  the  home.  Its  courses  are  planned  with  this  in  view.  The 
seminary,  the  business  college,  and  the  school  of  music  and  art  are  main- 
tained as  separate  schools  in  order  that  greater  efficiency  may  be  attained. 

COURSES. 

The  seminary  offers  three  courses  of  three  years  each;  the  classical  course, 
which  prepares  for  entrance  into  any  college,  the  normal  course,  preparing 
for  a  state  certificate,  and  the  science  course  which  gains  entrance  into  the 
scientific  and  polytechnic  schools.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  also  main- 
tained a  course  in  the  common  branches  for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring 
this  work.  The  business  college  offers  a  commercial  cour  e  and  course  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  each  of  which  requires  about  one  year  for  its 
completion .  The  former  course  includes  instruction  in  commercial  branches, 
ofiice  work  and  actual  business  practice.  The  work  in  each  department  is 
thorough  and  modern  and  the  requirements  rigid.  The  shorthand  gradtiate 
must  be  able  to  write  upon  new  matter  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  words  per 
minute,  and  transcribe  upon  the  typewriter  without  error  at  the  rate  of  forty 
words. 

The  school  of  music  and  art  offers  courses  in  vocal  music,  painting, 
drawing,  elocution,  and  instruction  upon  the  piano,  organ,  violin,  guitar, 
clarinet,  and  band  instruments.  Band  and  orchestra  instruction  also  form 
A  part  of  this  work. 

STUDENTS. 

Over  2,000  different  students  have  been  enrolled  in  this  school,  represent- 
ing every  state  from  Vermont  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  Canada  to 
Oklahoma.  Its  students  have  entered  every  college  in  Iowa,  and  many  in 
neighboring  states,  and  the  high  rank  taken  by  them  reflects  credit  upon 
their  preparation.  Hundreds  of  its  normal  students  are  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  northern  Iowa,  filling  acceptably  superintendencies,  principal- 
ships,  graded  positions  and  positions  in  private  schools.  The  demand  which 
exists  for  the  graduates  of  the  business  college  is  shown  by  the  fact  tha. 
every  shorthand  graduate  for  the  past  three  years  has  secured  a  position 
upon  graduation.  During  the  past  year  a  number  of  applications  for 
students  in  bank  and  office  positions,  had  to  be  rejected  because  all  avail- 
able graduates  were  employed.  The  school  of  music  and  art  has  been  send- 
ing out  musicians,  elocutionists,  and  artists  of  unusual  ability,  who  have 
met  with  great  success  both  as  teachers  and  students  in  higher  schools. 

TEACHERS. 

The  Nora  Springs  Seminary  and  Business  College  maintains  a  faculty  of 
fourteen  members,  each  of  whom  is -chosen  as  a  specialist  in  his  own  line. 
The  greatest  care  is  used  in  making  these  selections,  as  the  management 
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believes  that  the  success  of  a  school  depends  upon  its  teaching  force.  As 
evidence  of  the  high  standing  of  its  former  instructors,  we  present  the  fol- 
lowine  list  of  names  of  some  of  those  who  have  had  a  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school. 

Prof.  C.  P.  Colgnx)ve  and  Prof.  Harry  Cummins  of  the  Iowa  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Cedar  Palls,  Iowa;  Supt.  H.  A.  Dwelle,  Waukon,  Iowa;  Prof. 
J.  P.  Mitchell.  Hattie  Moore-MitcheU ,  and  Prof.  C.  D.  McGregor.  Drake 
University ;  Prin .  S.  S.  Stockwell,  Van  Buren  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
Prof.  Howard  Adams,  Van  Meter,  Iowa;  Supt.  O.  O.  Vogenitz,  Britt,  Iowa; 
Miss  Lottie  M.  Lakin,  Brighton,  Colorado,  high  school;  and  Miss  Alice 
Pallerton,  who  still  remains  a  teacher  in  the  school.  No  similar  school  can 
show  a  larger  list  of  successful  educators,  who  have  had  a  part  in  its  growth 
and  development.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  long  list  of  equally  suc- 
cessful teachers  who  have  dropped  from  the  ranks  of  school  workers.  Nor 
would  this  record  be  just  if  it  were  to  omit  the  name  of  Mrs.  Winifred  D. 
Colgrove,  to  whom  was  due  in  a  marked  degree  the  success  of  the  school 
during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  and  whose  death  in  March.  1997, 
'is  still  mourned  by  her  devoted  students. 

MATBRIAL    EQUIPMENT . 

The  material  equipment  of  the  school  is  modem  and  efficient.  The 
seminary  building  is  sixty  feet  square,  three  stories  high  with  basement, 
and  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  campus  of  three  acres.  There  has  been  no  waste 
of  funds  upon  show  which  should  have  been  put  upon  teachers'  salaries, 
but  its  equipment  is  fully  adequate  to  its  needs.  A  large  chapel  furnishes 
seating  room  for  between  four  and  five  hundred  persons.  The  entire  third 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  business  college.  Its  classrooms  are  well  lighted 
and  heated,  and  are  furnished  with  students*  chairs  with  tablet  arm,  noise- 
less erasers,  dustless  crayon,  and  similar  minor  equipment  which  distin- 
guishes the  well  managed  school.  Great  attention  is  given  to  making  the 
building  clean,  comfortable,  tasty  and  inviting. 

FUTURE. 

The  Nora  Springs  Seminary  is  well  managed  but  by  no  church  society  or 
other  organization.  Its  success  has  been  due  to  the  loyal  support  of  its 
teachers,  its  alumni,  and  the  people  of  Nora  Springs.  That  it  is  destined 
for  still  greater  things  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  these  elements  of  its 
success  cannot  change.  Its  students,  faculty,  and  friends  are  still  loyal, 
and  will  remain  so  during  its  coming  years  of  usefulness.  There  is  a  place 
for  a  Christian  school  that  is  nonsectarian;  a  school  that  furnishes  short, 
practical  courses;  a  school  that  has  to  offer  what  the  public  demands;  a 
school  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  do  the  most  possible  for  the  development 
and  progress  of  its  students. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1891 

Number  of  teachers > 14 

Students  in  preparatory  work 130 

Students  in  other  courses 130 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 260 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds $8,000.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 200 
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Value  of  apparatus $    150.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition $      35.00 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum.  $    110.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $    150.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated:    Males 22 

Females 14 

Whole  number  of   graduates  since  organization  of 

institution 357 


PARSONS  COLLEGE,  FAIRFIELD. 

REV.    F.    W.    HINITT,  PH.   D.,    PRESIDENT. 
FOUNDATION  AND  HISTORY. 

Parsons  College  owes  its  existence  to  the  beneficent  spirit  of  Lewis  B. 
Parsons,  Sr.,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  bom  at  Williamstown,  April  30,. 
1798.  He  became  interested  in  Iowa  partly  through  investments  in  Iowa 
land  and  partly  through  a  visit  paid  to  his  son,  Charles,  then  a  resident  of 
Keokuk.  This  acquaintance  impressed  him  with  the  possibilities  of  Iowa, 
and  finally  led  him  to  bequeath  a  large  part  of  his  property  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Presbyterian  college  in  Iowa.  The  following  quotation  from  the 
bequest  shows  his  earnest  Christian  spirit: 

** Having  long  been  convinced  that  the  future  welfare  of  our  country,  the 
permanence  of  its  institutions,  the  progress  of  our  divine  religion  and  an 
enlightened  citizenship  greatly  depend  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion under  correct  moral  and  religious  influences;  and  having  during  my 
lifetime  used  to  some  extent  the  means  given  me  by  my  Creator  in  accordance 
with  these  convictions,  and  being  desirous  of  still  endowing  objects  so  worthy 
as  far  as  in  my  power  lies,  I  do  therefore  g^ve  and  bequeath  the  residue  of 
my  estate  to  my  said  executors  and  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them,  in 
trust,  to  be  by  them  used  and  expended  in  fowarding  and  endowing  an 
institution  of  learning  in  the  state  of  Iowa.*' 

Mr.  Parsons  died  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  This  crisis  in 
our  history^  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  land  value,  together  with  the 
dissension  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church ,  led  to  a  long 
delay  in  founding  the  contemplated  institution. 

Finally,  in  1874,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  Des  Moines,  definite 
action  was  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  the  institution .  A  committee 
of  twelve  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter.  This  committee,  in 
turn,  selected  from  its  number  an  executive  committee  of  three,  viz:  Rev. 
John  Armstrong,  of  Muscatine;  Rev.  Willis  G.  Craig,  of  Keokuk;  Rev. 
Carson  Reed,  of  Fairfield. 

On  December  11,  1874,  a  proposition  was  made  to  establish  the  college  at 
Fairfield  if  the  sum  of  $27,000  could  be  raised.  This  condition  was  quickly 
met.  Accordingly,  on  February  24,  1875,  at  the  call  of  Lewis  B.  Parsons, 
senior  executor  of  his  father's  will,  thirty  men  were  invited  to  Fairfield  to 
form  an  association  and  elect  a  board  of  trustees.  The  resulting  board  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  representative  citizens  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  of 
Fairfield  and  adjacent  cities. 
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Lewis  B.  Parsons  was  first  president  of  the  newly  formed  board.  A 
beautiful  site  for  the  college  was  soon  secured  in  the  north  part  of  town  and 
{ground  at  once  broken  for  the  new  college  building. 

College  exercises  began  on  September  8,  1875,  under  the  instruction  of 
three  professors  and  two  assistants.  The  catalogue  of  1876  showed  an  enroll- 
ment of  sixty-three.  In  June,  1877,  Rev.  John  Armstrong  was  elected  as 
the  first  president  of  Parsons. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  foundation  of  Parsons  college. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  college  has  much  in  common  with  the  early 
years  of  similar  institutions.  Kind  friends  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
and  given  generously  of  their  means  as  the  occasion  demanded.  In  this  way 
the  endowment  fund  has  been  increased  to  an  aggregate  of  $'50,000. 
Numerous  gifts  of  books  have  also  been  made  to  the  library,  so  that  the  col- 
lege now  has  a  library  of  over  4,000  volumes. 

In  1900,  through  a  bequest  of  $6,000  from  Calvin  Ballard  of  Winterset, 
and  generous  gifts  from  Geo.  \V.  Cable,  of  Davenport,  and  Thomas  D. 
Poster,  of  Ottumwa,  plans  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  ladies  dormitory 
on  the  college  campus.  Ground  was  broken  in  August  of  the  same  year  and 
in  September,  1901,  the  building  was  completed  and  furnished.  This  build- 
ing, known  as  Ballard  Hall,  provides  a  beautiful  home  with  all  modem 
improvements  for  about  thirty  young  ladies.  It  is  a  much  appreciated 
addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  college  and  cost  $14,000. 

AIM. 

Parsons  college  aims  in  its  methods  and  class- room  work  to  counteract 
the  present  tendency  to  secularize  and  dechristianize  education  in  our  public 
and  state  educational  institutions.  Toward  this  end  study  of  the  Bible  is 
required  of  all  students.  In  brief,  all  the  exercises  and  associations  of  the 
-college  are  planned  to  surround  the  students  with  Christian  influ^ce. 

The  curriculum  provides  for  both  sexes  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
-education  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  philosophy.  These  courses,  through 
accurate  scholarship  and  mental  discipline,  aim  to  prepare  the  students  both 
for  professional  study  and  the  requirements  of  practical  life. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  main  college  building,  known  as  AnkenyHall,  is  a  commodious 
brick  structure  of  three  stories  in  height.  This  building  contains  nine  class- 
rooms, two  society  halls,  chemical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories, 
reading-room  and  president's  office. 

The  class-rooms  are  provided  with  maps,  charts,  etc.,  necessary  for 
elucidating  the  subjects  taught  therein.  The  laboratories  are  furnished  with 
all  necessary  apparatut  for  advanced  experiments  and  accurate  measurement 
in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  A  recent  addition  to  the  equipment  of 
the  college  is  a  stereopticon  lantern  and  supplies. 

Ballard  Hall  and  its  accommodations  have  been  mentioned  above. 

For  gymnastics  and  athletic  sports  ample  provision  has  been  made.  The 
college  campus  is  provided  with  tennis  courts,  and  a  base-ball  and  foot-ball 
field.  For  gymnastics  a  room  has  been  provided  where  a  thorough  course 
in  free  and  light  gymnastics  is  annually  given.  This  room  has  ample  facili- 
ties for  all  who  wish  to  take  instruction   in  the  heavy  gymnastics.     It  is 
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therefore  no  ezagg^eration  to  say  that  raeans  are  provided  at  Parsons,  for  the 
full,  rounded  development  of  the  mental,  physical  and  religious  nature  of 
all  students  in  attendance. 

COURSBS  OF  STUDY. 

Instruction  at  Parsons  is  divided  into  four  departments,  as  follows:  The 
academy,  the  college,  the  music  and  art  departments. 

The  department  of  music  is  in  charge  of  graduates  of  the  Boston  conscr' 
vatory  and  is  second  to  none  in  the  state. 

Art  instruction  is  in  charge  of  a  student  of  Cormon  and  Petitjean  who  is 
competent  to  teach  all  branches  of  drawing  and  painting. 

The  work  in  the  academy  covers  all  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
our  best  colleges  as  well  as  preparation  for  teaching  or  business  life.  For 
the  better  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  the  studies  are  classified  into 
classical,  scientific  and  english  courses. 

Similarly  in  the  college  the  studies  are  arranged  with  a  view  toward 
meeting  the  students'  future  needs. 

The  courses  here  are  termed  classical,  philosophical  and  scientific  courses. 

The  first  is  the  time  honored  literary  course  with  Greek  and  Latin  required 
for  two  years.    The  second  substitutes  a  modern  language  in  place  of  Greek. 

In  the  third  no  ancient  language  is  required .  After  sophomore  year  in  all 
courses  a  large  variety  of  electives  are  open  to  the  students  of  all  courses. 
This  list  at  Parsons  comprises  ninety-eii^ht  courses  distributed  nearly  equally 
among  the  following  subjects:  Bible,  philosophy,  ethics,  pedagogy, 
economics,  history,  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  mathematicSr 
physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  geology. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  history  of  Parsons  college,  its  equipment  and  work. 
No  college  can  be  measured  by  a  mere  narration  of  its  resources.  Its  inner 
life  must  be  experienced;  its  product  of  successful  men  tested.  Parsons  for 
a  brief  life  of  twenty-five  years  has  an  honorable  record.  In  that  brief  period 
279  students  have  been  graduated,  of  whom  sixty-three  have  entered  the 
gospel  ministry,  sixty-six  teachers;  twelve  college  professors,  thirteen  physi- 
cians; six  journalists;  twelve  foreign  missionaries;  twenty-nine  lawyers  and 
thirty-two  in  the  walks  of  business  life. 

In  conclusion,  then,  Parsons  college  is  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
Christian  citizens.  It  is  an  institution  offering  first  class  facilities  at  moder- 
ate cost.  It  stands  as  an  inspiration  and  in  centive  to  the  young  people  of: 
south-eastern  Iowa  toward  nobler  living  and  more  consecrated  citixenship. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1875 

Number  of  professors 8 

Number  of  other  teachers 10 

Students  in  college  work 78 

Students  in  preparatory  work  68 

Students  in  other  courses 175 
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Number  enrolled  1900-1901 .* 277 

Value  of  buildinsrs,  furniture  and  g^unds $  100,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc.$  150,000.00 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 4 ,000 

Value  of  libraries 

Value  of  apparatus 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses. . .  .$  32.00 

Room ,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum .  $  75 .  00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student. .  $150.00  to  225.00 
Number  in  last  class  g^raduated:  Males  11..  Females  4 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution  279 


PENN  COLLEGE-OSKALOOSA. 

A.  ROSBNBBRGBR,  P&BSIDBNT. 

Previous  to  the  year  1863,  an  educational  institute  had  been  established^ 
at  Spring  Creek,  a  few  miles  out  of  Oskaloosa,  but  in  September  of  that 
year  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
.institute,  desiring  to  establish  and  maintain  an  institution  of  collegiate  rank, 
formed  an  association  for  this  purpose,  and  on  January  27,  )864,  incorpor- 
ated under  the  name  of  Spring  Creek  Union  college.  In  1886,  Iowa  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  took  steps  to  unite  the  educational  forces  of  the  yearly 
meeting,  and  through  the  representations  of  a  committee,  Spring  Creek 
Union  College  Association  amended  its  articles  of  incorporation  by  granting 
theyeariy  meeting  the  right  to  nominate  a  part  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  at  the  same  time  changed  its  name  to  Iowa  Union  College  Association  of 
Friends.  The  object,  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  incorporatian,  was  to 
establish  a  college  in  or  near  the  city  of  Oskaloosa,  to  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association,  September  9,  1873,  the  same  was  changed  to  Penn  college, 
and  the  first  college  term  was  opened  September  23,  1873.  The  first  gradu- 
ation was  in  1875,  since  which  date  a  class  has  been  graduated  each  year. 

John  W.  Woody  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  college,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  for  four  years.  The  faculty  consisted  of  the  president  and 
four  professors.  The  enrollment  the  first  year  was  about  200,  most  of  whom 
were  in  the  preparatory  department.  During  this  time  beginnings  of  a 
museum,  cabinets,  and  library  were  made. 

In  1877  president  Woody  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  William  B. 
Morgan,  who  served  as  president  for  two  years. 

In  1879  Doctor  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  succeeded  to  the  presidency. 
Under  his  careful  guidance  the  college  acquired  a  reputation  for  thorough, 
substantial  work,  unexcelled  by  the  older  institutions  of  this  and  adjoining 
states. 

The  college  opened  in  1873,  with  only  the  west  wing  of  the  main  building 
erected.  A  few  years  later  the  central  portion  was  built,  and  finally,  in 
1880,  through  the  liberality  of  the  people  of  Oskaloosa,  the  east  wing  was 
erected,  thus  completing  the  building  as  originally  planned .     In  this  year 
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Dr.  Trueblood  resigned  and  AlTsalom  Rosenberger  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency. During  President  Kosenberger*s  incumbency  requirements  for 
admission  have  been  raised,  the  courses  of  study  enlarged,  the  material 
equipment  substantially  increased,  and  the  attendance  of  students  has  about 
doubled. 

In  1894,  Major  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  M.  Byers  adorned  the  chapel  with  a  fine 
•collection  of  paintings  secured  during  their  residence  abroad,  consisting  of 
copies  of  the  famous  master-pieces  and  a  number  of  original  paintings. 
Through  the  liberality  of  Charles  and  Albert  Johnson,  the  college,  in  the 
autumn  of  1900,  came  into  possession  of  a  fifty  acre  tract  of  land  adjoining 
the  city  of  Oskaloosa  on  the  north.  Through  the  gifts  of  other  friends  of 
the  college  more  than  $50,000  were  added  to  the  permanent  funds  that  same 
year,  in  addition  to  the  above  tract  of  land. 

The  college  has  constantly  kept  in  view  the  design  of  its  founders,  that  it 
should  be  a  thoroughly  Christian  college.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  intel- 
lectual culture  apart  from  vital  Christianity  can  never  develop  a  well  rounded 
character,  and  it  has  ever  striven  to  keep  before  its  students  high  ideals  of 
true  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  with  thorough  intellectual  culture. 
Students  are  required  to  attend  the  devotional  chapel  exercises  daily  and 
some  place  of  worship  on  Sabbath  morning.  The  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  are  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  stu- 
dents; they  include  in  their  membership  a  large  part  of  the  student  body- 
They  are  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  and  developing  the  Christian 
life  among  the  students.  Each  association  holds  a  prayer  meeting  during  the 
week,  and  gospel  meetings  on  Sabbath  afternoon.  They  also  maintain 
several  Bible  classes  and  mission  study  classes.  The  college  endeavors  to 
maintain  constantly  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  It  has  a  three  years' 
preparatory  course,  above  the  common  branches.  This  prepares  for 
entrance  to  the  various  college  courses.  In  the  college  department  there  are 
four  courses,  classical,  philosophical,  scientific  and  classical- biblical,  each  of 
four  years,  leading  to  Bachelor  degrees.  The  classical  and  classical-Biblical 
courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  A.B.,  the  philosophical  to  the  degree  of  B.Ph., 
and  the  scientific  to  the  degree  B.S.  Excellent  opportunities  are  offered  for 
culture  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  college  has  well  equip- 
ped laboratories  for  work  in  chemistry  and  biology  and  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made  in  equipping  a  physical  laboratory.  The  museum,  whilenot 
large,  contains  many  things  of  interest  and  value  gathered  from  various 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  college  possesses  a  good  working  library.  On  the 
reading  tables  are  found  the  leading  magazines  and  several  daily  and  weekly 
papers.  There  are  five  literary  societies  maintained  by  the  students.  The 
Alethian,  composed  of  ladies,  and  the  Alcimian,  composed  of  gentlemen, 
jointly  possess  a  beautiful  hall  in  which  their  meetings  are  held.  They  unite 
once  a  month  in  the  Arganaut  society.  The  Athens  and  Jean  Ingelow socie- 
ties, the  former  composed  of  boys  and  the  latter  of  girls,  in  the  preparatory 
department,  occupy  a  commodious  hall  in  the  main  building.  The  subject 
of  oratory  receives  much  attention,  especially  during  the  fall  term,  when 
class  contests  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  oratorical  association  of  the 
college. 

The  Penn  Chronicle  is  a  student's  publication.  It  is  issued  monthly 
under  the  control  of  a  stock  company  composed  wholly  of  students. 
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The  college  owns  a  tract  of  five  acres,  adjoining  the  carapns,  which  is 
devoted  to  athletic  purposes.  Poot-ball,  basket-ball,  field  events,  and 
indoor  athletics  during  the  winter  receive  their  due  share  of  attention. 

A   STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1873 

Number  of  professors 9 

Number  of  other  teachers 5 

Students  in  college  work 132 

Students  in  preparatory  work 157 

Students  in  other  courses 123 

Number  enroUed  19001901 384 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  gn*ounds $  51 ,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc. . . .  $  90,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 5,000 

Value  of  libraries $    3,000 

Value  of  apparatus $    4,000 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses $         38 

Room,  per  annum 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $         150 

Number  in  last  class  graduated Males  10;  females      7 

Whole  number  of  g^raduates  since  organization  of  institution  247 


PERRY  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PERRY. 

W.   M.  TARR,  PRINCIPAL. 

The  Perry  Normal  school  was  organized  during  the  fall  of  1892  by  H.  C. 
Wall,  and  was  known  as  the  Perry  Business  College.  From  the  start  the 
school  was  a  success.  The  attendance  was  all  that  could  be  expected  for  the 
new  institution,  and  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  larger  quarters  were 
secured  for  the  school.  Shortly  after  this.  Prof.  E.  D.  Hully  took  charge 
of  the  commercial  department  and  the  school  was  maintained  under  the  firm 
name  of  Wall  &  Hully  until  the  fall  of  1895  when  W.  M.  Tarr  took  charge 
of  the  school  and  changed  the  name  to  the  Perry  Normal  School . 

New  teachers  were  employed  and  a  complete  normal  department  added . 
The  school  professes  to  be  an  academy  where  young  men  and  women  may 
fit  themselves  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  it  has  been  very  helpful  to 
the  country  schools  of  this  and  adjoining  counties.  Nearly  half  of  the 
teachers  of  Dallas  county  have  spent  at  least  one  term  at  this  school.  The 
school  has  been  recognized  by  the  county  superintendents  of  adjoining  coun- 
ties as  a  potent  influence  for  good  in  that  section  of  the  state.  A  two  and 
a  three  years*  course  is  maintained,  also  work  in  didactics  and  primary 
methods. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Rangeler,  who  has  charge  of  the  didactics  work,  and  Miss 
Carrie  Forgrave,  who  has  charge  of  the  primary'  methods,  are  recognized 
among  the  leading  teachers  of  their  lines  of  work.  In  speaking  of  this  school 
in  the  Dallas  County  Teacher,  Superintendent  Hutchins  says:  "While 
spending  a  few  hours  in  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Perry  one  day  last  week,  I 
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responded  to  an  invitation  cordially  extended  by  Mr.  Tarr  to  visit  the  Perry 
normal  school.  We  had  been  there  before  but  never  at  a  time  when  the 
school  seemed  to  be  so  much  of  a  veritable  bee-hive  as  at  present.  The 
school,  which  was  reorganized  <ind  incorporated  last  summer  with  stock 
subscribed  to  the  amount  of  $10, COO,  is  better  equipped  than  heretofore  and 
the  attendance  very  much  larger.  The  school  is  a  normal  training  school  in 
which  special  attention  is  given  to  the  common  branches  and  where  youug 
teachers  receive  wholesome  training  for  the  work  of  the  school  room.  It  also 
has  a  nicely  equipped  commercial  department  where  actual  business  methods 
and  business  ethics  are  taught. 

Mr.  Tarr  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  a  conspicuous  character  among 
educators  of  Dallas  aod  Boone  counties  and  knows  the  needs  of  a  country 
school  teacher  and  ever  strives  to  meet  them.  He  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
schools  and  school  officers  of  both  counties  and  not  only  fits  teachers  to  do 
good  work  in  the  school  room  but  is  a  trusted  and  valuable  assistant  to  school 
officers  in  the  matter  of  recommending  good  teachers  to  them . 

Mr.  Tarr  has  struggled  along  for  a  numt>er  of  years  alone,  until  the 
good  people  of  Perry  recognising  his  worth,  came  gallantly  to  his  assistance 
last  summer,  and,  with  him,  incorporated  the  school,  putting  it  on  a  good 
substantial  basis.  Both  Mr.  Tarr  and  the  Perry  people  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  their  thriving  business  town.*' 

During  the  present  year  music  and  art  departments  have  been  added  and 
in  the  future  this  work  will  be  maintained.  The  school  also  maintains  a 
complete  commercial  and  short-hand  course  equal  to  the  leading  commercial 
schools  of  the  state.  Many  of  the  graduates  have  found  employment  in  Des 
Moines  and  other  large  cities.  During  the  past  year  over  200  students  have 
enrolled  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  better  than  ever  before.  The 
school  has,  by  hard  work  and  strict  attention  to  business,  won  its  way  to 
recognition .  It  has  never  begged  favors  or  asked  for  sympathy;  being  a  pri- 
vate  enterprize  it  has  been  compelled  to  prove  its  worth . 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1892 

Number  of  professors 

Numt>er  of  other  teachers 6 

Students  in  college  work 

Students  in  preparatory  work 120 

Students  in  other  courses 95 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 21S 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $     8,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc.. 

Numt>er  of  volumes  in  libraries 1.20() 

Value  of  libraries $  500 

Value  of  apparatus $ 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses $         40.00 

Room ,  aod  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum. . 
Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student,.. 
Number  in  last  class  graduated:  Males,  6;  females  3  9 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organisation  of  institution    60 
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SIMPSON  COLLEGE— INDIANOLA. 

CHARLBS  BLDRBD  SBBLTON,  A.   M.  ,   PRBSIDBNT. 

Attempts  were  made  at  an  early  period  to  establish  educational  institu- 
tions within  the  territory  of  the  Des  Moines  Conference,  but  Simpson  Col- 
lege illustrates  the  "survival  of  the  fittest/'  At  the  first  session  of  the 
Western  Iowa  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ,  in  response  to 
a  petition  from  the  quarterly  conference  of  Indianola  station ,  the  conference 
ordered  that  so  soon  as  the  citizens  of  Indianola  should  erect,  and  pay  for, 
snitable  buildings,  worth  at  least  $3,000,  the  conference  should  accept  the 
same,  assume  its  control,  and  give  its  patronage. 

A  board  of  trustees  was  elected,  with  Rev.  E.  M.  H.  Fleming  as  presi- 
dent; Dr.  B.  S.  Noble,  vice  president;  Rev.  J.  C.  Reed,  secretary;  and 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Jones,  treasurer.  They  incorporated  under the'name of  •  'Indian- 
ola Male  and  Female  Seminary,"  and  employed  Prof.  E.  W.  Gray  as  princi- 
pal. Immediate  steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Windle  donated  the  site,  and  the  citizens  contributed 
$4,350,  with  which  the  building  was  erected  in  1861.  The  seminary  lived 
and  grew  under  the  superintendence,  in  succession,  of  Professors  E.  W. 
Gray,  F.  H.  Winans,  O.  H.  Baker,  and  S.  M.  Vernon.  In  1867  it  was 
shown  to  the  Des  Moines  Conference  (the  southern  part  of  the  divided 
Western  Iowa)  that  the  school  had  outgrown  seminary  proportions.  It  was 
then  raised  to  college  g^rade,  named  Simpson  Centenary  College,  and  Rev. 
S.  M.  Vernon  made  its  president.  After  one  year  Dr.  Alex.  Burns  became 
the  president.  In  1867  the  citizens  of  Indianola  assumed  the  erection  of 
another  building,  the  present  chapel,  under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  Geo.  E. 
Griffith,  and  the  contract  was  let  for  $17,500.  Through  a  double  failure  of 
the  contractor,  however,  the  amount  actually  paid  was  much  more. 

The  building  was  dedicated  in  October,  1870.  The  old  building,  **Blue 
Bird,'*  as  it  was  called  by  the  students,  was  shortly  afterwards  wrecked  by  a 
storm. 

Out  of  the  failure  of  the  contractor  grew  expensive  litigation,  so  that  debt 
early  began  to  accrue.  The  growing  demands  of  the  school  called  for 
increased  expense,  and  increased  debt  was  the  result.  An  effort  was  made 
in  the  early  years  to  establish  an  endowment  fund.  The  citizens  of  Warren 
county  gave  $25,000,  which  was  supplemented  by  a  canvass  of  the  confer- 
ence until  in  1871  the  amount  exceeded  $60,000.  The  debt  was  also  paid. 
Then  came  the  fearful  financial  crash  of  1873,  and  one-half  the  endowment 
notes  became  unproductive  through  the  poverty  of  those  who  had  given 
them.  Another  debt  began,  and  steadily  increased  for  five  years.  Dr. 
Bums,  after  a  vigorous  administration  of  ten  years,  resigned  the  presi- 
dency in  1878,  and  Rev.  T.  S.  Berry  was  elected.  He  died  in  February, 
1880,  so  that  he  signed  the  diplomas  of  but  one  class.  To  that  class  great 
honor  is  due.     The  institution  was  in  financial  straits,  not  only  because  of 
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the  panic  of  1873,  bat  on  account  of  the  constant  agitation  for  the  removal 
of  the  college,  by  members  of  the  conference.  This  could,  and  did  amount 
to  nothing  but  a  disturbance,  hindering  the  collection  of  funds,  and  retard- 
ing the  work  and  growth  of  the  institution.  So  g^at  was  the  rumble,  and 
so  dark  the  cloud  in  the  spring  of  1879,  that  the  faculty  offered  to  give  to 
the  members  of  the  senior  class  credentials  of  good  standing  and  scholarship 
if  they  wished  to  go  to  some  other  institution  for  their  diplomas.  But  the 
loyal  response  came,  *  'We'll  stand  or  fall  with  Simpson."  Such  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  not  only  the  class,  but  of  the  students,  of  the  local  community, 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  conference  members,  soon  silenced  the  rumors 
of  removal,  and  today  as  for  years  past  Simpson  College  at  Indianola  stands 
as  a  monument  of  perpetuity. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Parks  was  elected  in  the  spring  of  1880.  He  began  at  once 
to  provide  for  the  debt,  a  work  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful.  The 
debt  was  paid,  the  attendance  increased,  and  a  neweraof  prosperity  beg^un. 
In  1884  the  "Centenary'*  was  dropped  from  the  name.  In  1886  Dr.  Parks 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Hamilton,  who,  resigning 
after  three  years,  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Holmes.  Upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Rev.  Holmes,  in  1832,  Rev.  Fletcher  Brown  was  called  from  the 
vice  presidency  to  the  presidency,  in  which  work  he  remained  until  1896. 
During  President  Brown's  connection  with  the  school  three  new  buildings 
were  added.  Rev.  J.  B.  Harris  occupied  the  president's  chair  one  year. 
Upon  his  resignation,  in  1899,  the  present  efficient  head.  Rev.  Charles  Eldred 
Sbelton,  was  elected. 

The  school  has  shown  steady  growth ,  both  in  attendance  and  in  a  financial 
way.  The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a  more  rapid  increase  of  students, 
which  heavily  taxes  the  capacity  of  the  buildings,  making  a  new  auditorium 
an  absolute  necessity.  The  old  chapel  Will  not  comfortably  accommodate 
the  500  students  in  attendance  the  present  term.  The  project  of  a  building 
to  be  called  the  Epworth  auditorium  is  being  vigorously  pushed  by  the 
field  secretary.  Rev.  L.  B.  Wickersham.  While  the  distinctively  patron- 
izing territory  is  within  the  bounds  of  the  Des  Moines  conference,  Simpson 
does  not  refuse  students  coming  from  more  distant  parts.  The  agg^gation 
of  students  is  even  cosmopolitan,  there  being  this  term  five  Mexicans,  two 
Chinese,  one  African,  one  Japanese,  and  one  Filipino. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  have  the  individual  interests  of  the  students 
at  heart,  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  them. 

It  has  ever  t>een  the  aim  to  teach  the  student  to  think  for  himself ,  training 
the  intellect  under  Christian  influences,  with  the  result  that  rarely,  if  ever, 
has  an  atheist  carried  away  his  diploma. 

There  are  eight  courses  of  study:  Liberal  arts,  academy,  normal,  busi- 
ness, shorthand  and  typewriting,  music,  oratory  and  physical  culture, 
and  art. 

Captain  Daniel  Robinson,  appointed  by  the  government,  is  military 
instructor. 

The  conservatory  of  music  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  school , 

The  department  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  a  new  building  for  its  use 
is  almost  as  imperative  as  the  auditorium,  and  both  are  of  the  near  future. 

The  eflfort  being  made  in  connection  with  the  twentieth  century  thank 
offering  of  the  church  is  adding  to  the  material  resources  of  the  college,  and 
each  year  adds  loyal,  enthusiastic  alumni. 
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To  say  that  "the  institution  was  never  in  a  more  flonrishing  condition*' 
is  not  to  give  utterance  to  a  stereotyped  sentence,  but  to  express  the  literal 
truth  very  feebly. 

Written  by  Alice  M.  Berry. 

A   STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 

When  established 1867 

Number  of  professors 11 

Number  of  other  teachers % 19 

Students  in  college  work 134 

Students  in  preparatory  work 112 

Students  in  other  courses 497 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 629 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $106,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc.  .$  56,298.28 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 3050 

Value  of  libraries $    1 ,  230 .  00 

Value  of  apparatus $    2,600.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses.$31.00  to  $38.00 
Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum: 

Room $19.00  to  $38.00 

Board $80.00  to  $95.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $        150.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated:  males,  13;  females,  3  16 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of 
institution 286 


ST.  ANSGAR  SEMINARY  AND  INSTITUTE,  ST.  ANSGAR. 

REV.    SIGURD  OLSBN,    PRINCIPAL. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  an  academy  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lutheran  C-hurch  was  a  question  with  several  persons  in  St.  Ansgar  and 
vicinity  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  No  step  was,  however,  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter before  the  year  1878.  Being  encouraged  by  Rev.  J.  Olsen  and  Rev.  B. 
Gjeldaker,  H.  S.  Houg,  A.  B.  (at  present  auditor  of  Mitchell  county). 
opened  school  October  1,  1878.  A  large  vacant  room  of  the  public  school 
building  of  St.  Ansgar,  which  was  divided  into  two  recitation  rooms,  had 
been  secured.  In  these  rooms  school  was  held  for  two  years.  As  the  pub- 
lic school,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  was  in  need  of  more  room,  the 
academy  was  moved  to  an  up-stairs  hall  in  town .  This  hall  was  also 
divided  into  two  recitation  rooms;  school  was  also  held  in  these  rooms  for 
two  years.  As  the  building  which  the  school  now  occupies  was  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  the  academy  was  moved  into  it. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Houg  acted,  with  some  interruptions,  as  principal  of  the 
academy  from  its  establishment  in  1878,  until  the  summer  of  1890.  The 
school  had  no  other  financial  resources  than  the  tuition  received  from  the 
students.  These  were  years  of  a  hard  struggle  for  existence!  In  the  year 
1890  a  normal  school  in  Wittenberg,  Wisconsin,  was  removed  to  St.  Ansgar 
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^Dd  united  with  the  academy.  Its  teachers,  K.  Lokensgaard  and  P.  J. 
Eikeland,  A.  B. ,  were  appointed  teachers  in  addition  to  H.  S.  Hong.  Mr. 
K.  Lokensgaard  was  made  principal  under  the  new  arrangement.  One  year 
later  another  teacher  was  appointed ,  namely,  Rev.  Sigurd  Olsen.  Since  his 
appointment  the  St.  Ansgar  seminary  and  institute  has  had  four  regular 
teachers  and  one  teacher  of  music.  Messrs.  K.  Lokensgaard  and  P.  J. 
Eikeland  having  been  elected  to  teach  in  schools  of  the  Norwegian  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  of  America,  resigned  in  1893  their  positions,  and  K. 
Gjerset,  A.  B.,  was  elected  principal,  and  M.  R.  Odegard  was  made  teacher 
of  the  commercial  department.  As  Mr.  Gjerset  wished  to  go  abroad  to 
study,  he  resigned  as  principal  in  1895,  and  J.  O.  Sethre,  A.  M.,  was 
appointed  to  fill  his  place.  As  Mr.  Sethre  also  wished  to  continue  his 
studies,  in  1898  Sigurd  Olsen,  A.  B. ,  was  made  principal  in  his  place.  Mr. 
Olsen  received  during  the  summer  of  1901  a  call  to  preach  to  congregations 
in  .Minnesota,  and  gave  up  his  position  at  St.  Ansgar  seminary  and  insti- 
tute. At  the  present  writing,  J.  P.  Tandberg,  A.  B  ,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  school,  and  will  very  likely  accept  the  position. 

The  St.  Ansgar  seminary  and  institute  offers  five  courses:  The  prepara- 
tory, the  college  preparatory,  the  normal,  the  parochial  normal,  and  the 
commercial. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer  that  the  seminary  has  during  its  exist- 
ence of  more  than  twenty  years  made  no  inconsiderable  contribution  to 
education;  it  has  been  a  force  for  good  in  the  community  in  which  it  has 
existed  and  also  in  a  wider  territory. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1878 

Number  of  professors 4 

Number  of  other  teachers 2 

Students  in  college  work 6 

Students  in  preparatory  work 52 

Students  in  other  courses 16 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 74 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  g^rounds $  1,200.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  bulldingsf  etc. .  None 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 500 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  course $  29.00 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum: 

Room 20.00 

Board 47.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student 96.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated:  Males,  2;  females, 4  6 
Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  institution    93 


ST.  JOSEPHS  COLLEGE,  DUBUQUE. ^ 

RBV.   JOHN  P.    CARROLL,   D.    D.    PRBSIDBNT. 

This  institution   was   founded  by   the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Hennessy, 
September  8,  1873.     It  is  beautifully  located  on  the  bluff,  west  fourteenth 
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street,  Dubuque,  between  Henion  and  Walnut  streets.  Standing  on  this 
elevated  point,  it  commands  a  magnificent  and  extensive  view  of  the  city, 
river  and  surrounding  country. 

The  new  college,  built  in  1878,  was  found  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  number  of  students,  and  in  1884  a  spacious  wing  was  added 
to  the  east  side  of  the  main  building.  The  college  apartments  are  large  and 
commodious,  and  are  furnished  with  every  modern  improvement  conducive 
to  health  and  comfort.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  thoroughly  venti- 
lated and  lighted  by  gas  with  the  latest  improved  Wellsbach  burners.  The 
bath  rooms,  to  which  the  students  have  access  daily,  are  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water.  To  make  more  suitable  provisions  for  the  'philosophical 
students  and  to  relieve  the  present  crowded  apartments,  a  new  wing  \jyi\\  be 
erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  main  building  during  the  coming  scholastic 
year. 

The  recreation  grounds  attached  to  the  college  are  laid  out  so  as  to  afford 
the  students  every  opportunity  for  healthful  and  agreeable  exercise.  They 
have  lately  been  enlarged  and  extensive  improvements  are  now  in  progress. 
A  magnificent  hand-ball  court,  sixty  feet  square,  was  erected  a  few  years 
ago  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $1 ,000.  Large  base-ball  grounds  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  college  provide  the  students  with  ample  amusement  on 
recreation  days. 

The  college  is  conducted  by  secular  priests  of  the  archdiocese.  Relieved 
of  all  parochial  duties;  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  education  of 
their  pupils.  The  most  approved  methods  are  employed  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  natural  talent,  and  thoroughness  in  every  branch  of  study  is 
conscientiously  insisted  upon.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  social,  moral 
and  religious  training  of  the  students,  the  great  aim  of  the  faculty  being  to 
make  their  pupils  not  merely  men  of  intelligence,  but  dutiful  sons  of  Holy 
Mother  church  and  honorable  members  of  society. 

The  domestic  department  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis. 

7he  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions  of  five  months  each;  the 
^rst  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  the  second  on  the 
first  day  of  February. 

Students  are  received  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  are  assigned  to 
the  classes  for  which  on  examination  they  are  found  qualified. 

St.  Joseph's  college  is  the  preparatory  seminary  for  students  aspiring  to 
t>e  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Dubuque.  Students  of  other  dioceses  are 
also  received.  The  course  of  studies  is  primarily  designed  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  priests,  but  it  will  be  found  most  suitable  for  those  also  who 
aspire  to  the  learned  professions,  such  as  law,  medicine,  etc. 

Besides  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  the  course  embraces  English,  history, 
mathematics,  bookkeeping,  the  natural  sciences— physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy and  astronomy — Hebrew,  French  and  German,  and  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  rational  philosophy  and  ethics. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  academic  and  the  collegiate, 
the  former  covering  a  period  of  three  and  the  latter  a  period  of  four  years. 

Eight  years*  pre-academic  work  or  the  completion  of  a  full  grammar 
course  in  a  public  or  parochial  school  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  first 
year  of  the  academic  department.      From  applicants  who  have  completed 
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such  a  course,  certificates  will  be  accepted ,  sigoed  by  the  principal  or  supe- 
rior of  the  school. 

All  other  applicants  must  be  prepared  to  show,  on  examination,  profi- 
ciency in  English  grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic,  geography  and 
United  States  history. 

Desirous  of  occupying  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  educational  institutions 
in  the  natural  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  St. 
Joseph  is  making  a  special  effort  to  perfect  its  scientific  course .  For  this  purpose 
a  Fpacious  and  admirably  lighted  science  hall  has  been  fitted  up  at  a  consid- 
erable expense.  Instruments,  moreover,  costing  upwards  of  $700.  illustrat- 
ing every  principle  in  the  various  branches  treated,  have  been  added  to  the 
laboratory.  The  course  embraces  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy  and 
biology . 

This  institution  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Iowa  and 
is  empowered  to  confer  the  usual  academic  degrees. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1873 

Number  of  professors 8 

Students  in  college  work 100 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 100 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses $  195.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student $  195.00 

Numt>er  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males 7 


TOBIN  COLLEGE— FORT  DODGE. 

C.  V.   FINDLAY,  PRBSIDBNT. 

The  school  is  named  in  honor  of  Professor  T.  Tobin,  who,  in  the  year 
1892,  aided  by  the  citizens  of  Fort  Dodge,  erected  the  splendid  building 
that  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  After  conducting  the  school  seven 
years  and  bringing  it  safely  through  the  vicissitudes  of  its  first  years  and  the 
financial  panic  which  brought  so  much  disaster  to  similar  enterprises,  Pro- 
fessor Tobin  retired  and  was  succeeded  by  Professors  J.  F.  Monk  and  C.  V. 
Findlay. '  Mr.  Monk  has  been  with  the  school  since  its  beginning,  and  Mr. 
Findlay  was  county  superintendent  during  the  same  years,  so  both  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  educational  needs  of 
the  public  schools,  and  are  especially  fitted  to  continue  the  college  success- 
fully. 

The  college  building,  which  is  pleasantly  located  just  one  block  from  the 
court  house,  on  First  avenue  north  and  Seventh  street,  is  a  model  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  durability  and  economy.  The  structure  is  of  pressed 
brick,  with  massive  white  stone  trimmings,  and  presents  a  frontage  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet,  with  a  depth  of  forty- six  feet  through  the  wings.  Four 
floors  and  a  basement  of  above  dimensions  are  devoted  exclusively  to  college 
uses.  The  college  chapel  and  recitation  rooms  occupy  the  second  floor,  and 
are  separated  by  glass  partitions  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  entire  floor 
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may  be  turned  into  oae  vast  audience  room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  seven 
hundred.  On  this  floor  is  the  music  department,  a  large,  spacious,  well- 
equipped  room.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  rooms  for  typewriting  and  the 
large  commercial  exchange  hall,  occupying  the  entire  south  front  on  that 
floor.  Another  large  recitation  room  is  provided  on  this  floor,  also  a  reom 
for  the  telegraphy  department.  The  remainder  of  the  third  floor  and  all  of 
the  fourth  floor  are  devoted  to  dormitories  for  teachers  and  students.  The 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  college  office,  rooms  for  teachers*  families  and 
for  lady  students.  The  basement,  which  is  well-lighted  and  almost  entirely 
above  ground,  contains  the  ample  dining  hall,  where  all  the  students  may 
be  served  at  once;  also  the  kitchens,  storerooms,  and  fuel  bins  necessary  for 
such  an  institution.  The  furniture  and  equipments  are  flrst-class,  and  every 
department  is  well  supplied  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  students. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  college  are  what  the  proprietors.  Monk  and 
Pindlay,  have  put  into  it  in  money  and  brains.  The  school  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  proprietors  for  its  support.  Because  the  owners  of  the 
college  give  value  received  for  every  dollar  paid  in  as  tuition ,  they  are  able 
to  maintain  the  college  on  a  paying  basis. 

Courses  in  music,  oratory,  stenography,  and  business  are  maintained; 
also,  a  three  year  normal  trainitig  course,  and  a  scientific  course  that 
requires  two  years  in  addition  to  the  normal  course. 

In  1900  the  college  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Iowa  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $40,000.  Professor  C.  V.  Pindlay  was  elected  president  and  Profes- 
sor J.  P.  Monk  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer.  By  reason  of  the  incor- 
poration, the  college  may  confer  degrees  upon  its  graduates  and  may  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  under  the  law  that  are  provided  for  the  highest  colleges  in 
the  state. 

The  college  has  much  to  encourage  its  owners,  located  as  it  is  in  Port 
Dodge,  a  city  noted  for  its  intelligent,  sociable,  whole-hearted  enthusiastic^ 
and  enterprising  people;  a  people  of  culture  and  refinement,  who  give  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  stranger  within  their  gates. 

Port  Dodge,  the  ** Gypsum  City'*  located  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  is 
surrounded  by  Iowa*s  most  fertile  prairies,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  coal 
fields  and  gypsum  quarries.  Here  the  Des  Moines  valley  is  an  amphitheater 
filled  with  natural  scenery;  her  woods  are  the  botanical  garden  of  the  west, 
and  her  hills  are  filled  with  the  richest  products  of  geological  interest.  The 
entire  region  seems  fitted  by  the  Divine  Hand  for  the  student  of  nature. 
Scientific  education  now  leads  the  van,  and  Port  Dodge  is  the  Eutopian 
Isle  for  its  study.  No  city  in  the  west  has  better  railway  accommodations » 
being  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central,  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis,  Rock  Island,  Mason  City  &  Fort  Dodge,  Fort  Dodge  &  Omaha,  and 
Great  Western  railroads. 

A  splendid  library  building  costing  $50,000  is  now  being  erected  across 
the  street  from  the  college.  The  city  provides  abundantly  by  taxation  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  library,  and  is  able  to  add  constantly  to  its  splendid 
list  of  the  newest  and  best  books  in  all  departments  of  history,  science,  art, 
and  literature.  Such  a  library  not  only  oflfers  a  far  greater  variety  of  books 
and  periodicals  than  a  school  library  could  afford,  but  a  trained  librarian 
gives  her  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  is  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  aid  our 
students,  to  whom  all  these  privileges  are  absolutely  free.    These  advantages 
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alone  are  worth  the  entire  cost  of  tuition,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
deciding  what  school  to  attend. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  thousands  of  people  with  strong  minds  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  education  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 
They  are  unable  to  meet  the  enormous  expense.  They  are  unwilling  to 
spend  their  money  for  that  which  is  not  practical.  The  time  required  to 
secure  even  an  ordinary  education  is  too  long  in  most  of  our  institutions  of 
learning.  They  are  often  required  to  study  that  which  is  distasteful  and 
unprogressive  because  they  are  made  to  follow  a  prescribed  and  inflexible 
course.  Those  who  can  be  in  school  only  a  short  time  are  often  confined  to 
courses  of  study  designed  for  other  classes  of  students,  and  must  be  present 
through  the  entire  year,  or  fail  to  derive  the  greatest  good. 

The  object  of  Tobin  College  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  masses  by 
overcoming  these  objections,  and  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  an  education 
that  is  practical,  modern,  and  progressive. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1892 

Number  of  professors 8 

Number  of  other  teachers — 

Students  in  college  work 41 

Students  in  preparatory  work 219 

Students  in  other  courses 110 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 370 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $  40,000 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc. . .  None 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 950 

Value  of  libraries $  1 ,100 

Value  of  apparatus 100 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses 40 

Room ,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses,  per  annum ,  80 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student 120 

Number  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males 7 

Females 16 

Whole    numt>er  of  graduates  since  organization    of 

institution 113 


UPPER  IOWA  UNIVERSITY.  FAYETTE. 

GUV   P.    BKNTON,    A.   M.  ,    D.    D.  ,    PRBSIDBNT. 

On  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  main  line  from  St.  Paul 
to  Kansas  City,  near  the  center  of  Fayette  county,  Iowa,  upon  a  beautiful 
eminence  crowned  with  buildings  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  amphi- 
theatred  by  hills  and  vistad  with  charming  vales,  stands  Upper  lowt 
University.  With  its  rise  and  progress  many  choice  names  are  inseparable, 
but  in  magnificent  giving  and  ceaseless  watching  over  its  interests  these 
three  are,  perhaps,  pre-eminent:  Robert  Alexander  and  Samuel  H.   Rob- 
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ertson,  its  founders,  and  J.  E.  Robertson,  its  treasurer  and  careful  custodian 
from  the  beginning  until  recently. 

The  school  began  its  educational  work  January  1st,  1857,  with  William 
H.  Poor,  a  graduate  of  Troy  conference  academy,  as  principal.  About  one 
.year  later  Mr.  Poor  was  followed  by  Rev.  L,  H.  Bugbee,  A.  M.,  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  scholarship  and  noble  character,  whose  memor>'  still  lingers 
most  delightfully  with  early  students  of  the  school.  During  Dr.  Bugbee's 
administration  the  institution  was  chartered  as  a  university.  In  1860  Dr. 
Bugbee  resigned  for  other,  and  at  that  time  seemingly  broader  fields  of  use- 
fulness, and  was  followed  in  the  presidency  by  Rev.  Wm.  Brush,  D.  D. 
Dr.  Brush  wrought  heroically  for  an  endowment  of  the  school,  but  results 
were  not  as  substantial  as  the  cause  was  worthy.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
school  increased  rapidly  in  attendance, adding  some  names  now  national  to  its 
rolls.  Then  came  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  The  first  volunteer  meeting  in  the 
county  was  held  in  the  old  college  chapel.  The  tide  of  patriotism  ran  high. 
There  were  many  speeches  and  many  volunteers,  and  when  that  meeting  was 
over  there  was  scarcely  a  student  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  had  not  vol- 
unteered to  go  in  defense  of  the  flag  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It 
was  a  gfreat  day  and  the  university  will  be  forever  proud  of  her  hero  soldiers. 
After  the  regime  of  Dr.  Brush,  Rev.  C.  M.  Stowers,  A.  M.,  became  presi- 
dent and  held  oflSce  one  year.  From  1870  to  1871  Rev.  B.  W.  McLean  was 
acting  president.  From  1871  to  1872 Rev.  R.  Norton  served  in  that  capacity. 
Following  that  for  one  year  Mr.  Norton  was  president.  From  1872  to  1873 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bissell,  A.  M.,  became  the  acting  president.  In  1873  Dr.  Bis- 
sell  succeeded  himself  to  the  presidency,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
until  1899,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  In  1899  the  present  incumbent, 
Rev.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  succeeded  to  the  office. 

From  the  beginning  all  connected  with  the  university  have  wrought  nobly 
and  with  marked  success.  About  nineteen  years  ago,  however,  the  institu- 
tion entered  upon  a  new  era  of  progress.  For  twenty-five  years  there  had 
been  only  a  single  building  in  which  to  do  the  work  of  the  school.  Rising 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  one  building  after  another  was  added  until  now 
ladies'  hall,  science  hall,  chapel,  gymnasium,  observatory  and  "David  B. 
Henderson  Library"  are  grouped  about  the  original  structure.  With  this 
growth  of  facilities  has  come  a  very  largely  increased  attendance  of  college 
students,  the  number  of  the  current  year  being  one  of  the  largest  in  its  his- 
tory. To  care  for  these  the  faculty  is  constantly  receiving  reinforcements  by 
the  bringing  in  of  choice  and  most  successful  teachers.  The  curriculum  of 
the  school  is  now  very  full  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  all  who  seek  a  lib- 
eral education.  Library  and  apparatus  keep  pace  with  all  this  forward 
movement.  With  these  facilities  the  grade  of  scholarship  has  been  con- 
stantly advanced  until  now  it  is  abreast  of  the  best  schools  of  the  state .  In 
regular  college  courses  of  study,  in  the  last  decade,  the  advance  has  been 
over  four  hundred  per  cent.  Its  students  have  passed  out  into  every  honor- 
able walk  in  life.  Many  are  in  the  ministry,  and  some  on  missionary  fields 
where  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  benighted  souls  have  answered  the  evan- 
gelizing call  and  given  their  hearts  to  God.  Others  adorn  the  noble  profes- 
sion of  law.  Some  have  been  and  others  still. are  in  congress  halls.  Some 
are  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Indeed  no  useful  calling  in  life  is  unoccupied 
by  earnest  workers  who  here  have  been  equipped  for  their  miseion  in  life. 
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The  friends  of  this  grand  old  instimtion  are  legion.  Among  the  number 
of  these  is  an  honored  alumnus,  Hon.  David  B.  Henderson,  speaker  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  past  year,  Hon.  Andrew  Carnegie  of  New  York  has  given 
$25,000.00  to  erect  a  library  on  the  university  campus  as  a  monument  to 
Colonel  Henderson.  Ex-Governor  Larrabee  has  for  many  years  been  a  val- 
ued friend  and  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Within  the  last  year  he 
has  made  a  cash  donation  of  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  to  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  university.  Others  too  numerous  to  mention  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  institution. 

These  men  and  the  noble  results  of  their  deeds  are  worthy  of  noble  suc- 
cessors. Men  who  have  grown  rich  with  the  peopling  of  Iowa's  broad 
domain,  each  building  in  his  place  for  the  good  of  the  great  commonwealth 
but  by  that  very  building  amassing  a  fortune  and  reserving  the  larger  share 
of  it  unto  themselves,  have  here  a  noble  opportunity  to  build  themselves  into 
a  monument  as  enduring  as  time;  a  monument  which  shall  not  only  perpet- 
uate their  memory  to  the  latest  day  of  time,  but  make  it  live  in  the  eternal 
•day  in  the  hearts  of  countless  thousands  who  yet  shall  throng  these  halls  of 
learning. 

One  of  Iowa*s  strong  men  once  said  in  a  g^at  public  meeting:  *  'If  the 
Upper  Iowa  University  had  done  no  more  than  to  educate  John  E.  Clough, 
who  has  done  such  heroic  and  successful  work  in  Baptist  mission  fields  in 
India,  this  one  man  would  be  a  sufficient  return  for  all  money  and  labor 
given  to  that  noble  institution.*'  Who  can  estimate  the  culminative  results 
of  the  wisdom  that  invests  some  part  of  earthly  heritage  in  the  education 
and  training  of  young  men  and  women  for  the  highest  possible  usefulness? 
Dr.  Clough  just  referred  to,  thus  prepared,  went  to  a  raw  mission  field, 
labored  long  and  hard,  translating  the  Bible  into  the  native  tongue,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  seemingly  without  eflfect  for  a  time,  at  first  to  individuals  but 
later  to  vast  throngs  eager  to  know  about  the  unknown  God.  In  his  chosen 
field  of  toil,  he  and  his  helpers  in  very  recent  years,  have  baptized  many 
thousands  of  natives  in  the  Christian  faith.  And  these  are  but  the  vanguard 
of  a  great  army  yet  to  follow.  This  is  a  single  instance  illustrating  the  great 
good  done  by  making  it  possible  for  our  young  people  to  fit  themselves  for 
work  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  great  kingdom.  What  the  future  contains  of 
possibility  along  this  line  only  the  Infinite  One  can  know.  But  among  the 
thousands  yet  to  come  here  for  an  education  there  are  certain  to  be  many  who 
will  justify,  in  the  results  of  their  lives,  every  dollar  laid  down  to  aid  them 
in  facilities  for  educational  equipment. 

A  STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 

When   established 1857 

Number  of  professors 10 

Number  of  other  teachers 16 

Students  in  college  work 1 17 

Students  in  preparatory  work 85 

Students  in  other  courses 18;^ 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 391 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds  $100,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc..   122,500.00 
Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 6,000 
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Value  of  libraries $12,000.00 

Value  of  apparatus 5.000.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses. . . .  30.00 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum  129.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student 159.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males 3 

Females 1 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of 

institution 275 


WARTBURG    COLLEGE,  CLINTON,  IOWA. 

O.    KRANSHAAR,    PRESIDENT. 

Wartburg  College  is  an  institution  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and  other  states,  a  church- body  which  was 
founded  in  1854,  in  Clayton  county,  Iowa,  and  which  has  since  spread  over  a 
great  number  of  states  and  territories  of  the  Union .  As  was  the  case  with 
many  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country,  Wartburg  College  owes  its 
origin  to  the  necessity  of  making  provisions  for  the  education  and  training 
of  ministers.  In  those  pioneer  times,  when  there  were  but  few  places  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  where  a  young  man  could  acquire  an  education,  the 
church,  in  order  to  have  trained  men  for  its  missionary  and  ministerial 
work,  was  obliged  to  provide  for  their  training  by  establishing  a  school 
from  which  it  could  draw  the  men  it  needed.  This  want  was  met  by  estab- 
lishing a  kind  of  preparatory  school  to  the  Theological  Seminary  which 
the  Synod  maintained  near  Strawberry  Point,  Clayton  county,  Iowa.  The 
scope  of  this  school  was  naturally,  rather  narrow,  the  instruction  given  in  it 
was  principally  intended  to  fit  young  men  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  for 
the  study  of  theology,  and  necessarily  much  had  to  be  left  out  that  would 
now  be  considered  necessary  for  the  curriculum  of  a  college.  The  plan 
worked  well  enough  for  the  time  being,  but  of  course  could  not  give  satis- 
faction, as  the  country  was  being  settled  and  the  demands  for  a  general 
higher  education  became  greater.  In  1868  this  preparatory  school  was 
therefore  detached  from  the  Seminary,  transformed  into  a  college  with  one, 
a  classical  course,  and  located  at  Galena,  Ills.  In  1875  circumstances 
necessitated  a  removal  of  the  school  to  Mendota,  Ills. ,  where  it  stayed  until 
1885.  The  Synod  having  meanwhile  grown  considerably  in  numbers  and 
resources  and  intent  upon  eDlarging  and  improving  its  college,  reorganized 
it  so  as  to  meet  the  increasing  educational  demands  of  the  time,  and 
moved  it  to  Waverly,  Iowa,  where  it  had  come  into  possession  of  some 
property  suitable  for  college  purposes.  In  this  new  locality,  surrounded  by 
a  large  well-to-do  constituency  the  college  prospered  greatly.  It  attracted 
a  considerable  number  of  young  men,  so  that  in  a  short  time  its  accommo- 
dations proved  insufficient.  It  was  again  removed,  probably  for  the  last 
time,  to  Clinton,  Iowa,  where  large  and  suitable  buildings  were  erected  at  a 
great  cost. 
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Out  of  the  small  beginning  the  institution  has  grown  to  be  a  regular 
college  with  a  preparatory  department  comprising  three  years,  and  a  college 
course  comprising  four  years,  and  with  a  regular  college  curriculum,  in 
which  instruction  is  given  in  all  branches  which  are  ordinarily  taught  in  a 
regular  college.  The  curriculum  comprises  three  courses,  a  classical, 
scientific  and  business  course.  The  instruction  given  by  a  competent  corps 
of  professors  is  thorough  and  aims  at  giving  a  young  man  an  education 
that  will  fit  him  for  any  of  the  learned  professions  or  a  general  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 

The  college  owns  a  fine  property  on  one  of  the  bluffs  surrounding  the 
city  of  Clinton;  it  has  a  valuable  library,  museum,  laboratory,  also  literary 
societies,  etc.  Its  doors  are  open  to  any  young  man  desiring  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education.  Its  constituency  from  which 
it  draws  its  students  is  principally  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa, 
with  about  80,000  communicant  members.  Its  finances  are  in  a  good  con- 
dition. Though  it  has  no  large  productive  fund,  it  has  a  sufficient  regular 
income,  and  its  necessities  are  liberally  provided  for  by  the  Synod.  Its 
numerous  graduates  are  filling  responsible  positions  in  the  several  walks  of 
life,  as  ministers,  professors,  business  men,  lawyers,  physicans,  etc. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When   established 186S 

Number  of  professors 7 

Number  of  other  teachers 2 

Students  in  college  work 23 

Students  in  preparatory  work 27 

Students  in  other  courses 9 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 57 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds $  75, 000. CO 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 2,800 

Value  of  libraries $  3,500.00 

Value  of  apparatus 1 ,500.00 

Charge  per  annum    for  tuition  in  regular  course.  40.00 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum.  20.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student.  $150. 00  200.00 
Number  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males 3 

Females . .  0 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of 

institution 109 


WESTERN  COLLEGE,  TOLEDO. 

L.    BOOKWALTER,    A.M.,   D.D.,  PRESIDENT. 

The  first  steps  toward  founding  Western  college  were  taken  by  the  Iowa 
Annual  Conference  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  held  at  Muscatine  in 
August,  1855.  A  board  of  trustees  was  elected,  with  Rev.  Solomon  Wea- 
ver, as  president.    At  a  meeting  of  this  board  held  February  11th,  1856,  the 
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college  was  located  on  a  tract  of  land,  open  prairie,  donated  to  the  college, 
situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Linn  county,  eight  miles  south  of  Cedar 
Rapids.  The  lands  were  laid  out  in  campus  and  town  site  and  the  town 
named  * 'Western.*'  The  college  was  incorporated  in  March,  1856,  In  the 
late  fall,  the  main  college  building,  a  brick  structure  thirty-six  by  sixt>'-two 
feet,  three  stories  in  height,  was  completed,  and  on  January  1st,  1857,  the 
school  was  formally  opened.  Two  boarding  halls  were  subsequently 
erected . 

The  prime  object  in  locating  out  on  the  prairie  was  that  land  enough 
might  be  secured  for  conducting  an  agricultural  manual  labor  department. 
For  five  years  a  * 'college  farm"  was  run  by  the  institution,  when  the  "manual 
labor"  system  was  dropped. 

In  its  original  location,  where  a  village  of  250  inhabitants  grew  up  about 
it,  the  college  enjoyed  varying  success.  The  war  of  the  Rebellion  almost 
drained  it  of  men.     In  the  seventies  it  rallied. 

RE- LOCATION. 

However,  after  all  reasonable  attempts  to  secure  a  railroad  into  Western 
had  failed,  in  1881,  the  school  was  relocated  at  Toledo,  Tama  county.  The 
main  college  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1883.  On 
Christmas  night,  1889,  this  building,  save  its  tower,  with  all  its  contents 
except  the  library,  burned  to  the  ground.  The  present  structure  was 
immediately  begun  and  stands  a  monument  to  the  liberality  of  the  people  of 
Toledo  and  the  church,  and  to  the  energy  of  the  authorities  in  charge. 

CONTROL  AND  RELIGIOUS  AIMS. 

This  college  is  the  educational  centerof  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ  for  the  central  upper  Mississippi  valley,  embracing  the  states  of 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  the  northern  part  of  Illinois.  The  board 
of  trustees  consists  of  three  members  from  each  of  the  five  church  confer- 
ences embraced  in  the  territory  named,  three  trustees  from  the  Alumnal 
Association,  and  three  trustees  at  large,  elected  by  the  general  board.  An 
executive  committee  transacts  the  business  between  the  annual  sessions  of 
the  t>oard.  While  it  is  a  "denominational  school"  no  sectarian  principles 
are  sought  to  be  inculcated.  The  most  complete  liberty  is  granted  to  the 
religious  convictions  of  each  student.  But  special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
building  of  strong  symmetrical  moral  and  Christian  character.  The  Chris- 
tian associations  form  the  center  of  the  vigorous  spiritual  life  of  the  college. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study — classical,  philosophical,  and  scientific. 
There  is  a  preparatory  or  academic  department  for  the  preparing  of  students 
for  the  freshman  year,  and  large  numbers  take  all  their  preparatory  work 
here.  There  is  also  a  strong  normal  course  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
preparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  There  are  also  well  organized 
adjunct  departments  of  music,  elocution,  commerce  and  art.  The  conserva- 
tory of  muiic  has  its  own  separate  building.  From  its  founding,  Western 
college  has  been,  like  its  sister  colleges  of  the  west,  co-ed uational.  All 
courses  are  open  alike  to  young  men  and  young  women. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  campus  contains  abont  fifteen  acres  admirably  located.  There  are  fotir 
buildings— the  college,  Mary  Beatty  hall  ffor  young  women),  Drury  hall 
(for  young  men),  and  John  C.  Bright  conservatory  of  music.  The  main 
building,  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  eighty  feet,  three  stories  and  a  basement 
is  one  of  the  best  college  buildings  in  the  state.  It  is  heated  with  hot  water 
throughout  and  in  every  way  admirably  adapted  to  its  purposes.  Four  ele- 
gant literary  society  halls  and  the  room  of  the  Christian  associations  are 
attractive  features. 

RESOURCES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  permanent  assets  are $78,000.00 

Contingent  assets 10,000.00 

Total $88,000.00 

The  chemical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories  are  thoroughly 
equipped.  A  gymnasium  is  provided  for  the  department  of  physical  culture. 
The  library  contains  3,500  volumes.  It  is  the  aim  to  keep  the  conservatory  of 
music  both  in  equipment  and  instruction  abreast  of  the  best  in  the  west. 
The  present  faculty  of  the  institution  numbers  sixteen  professors  and  other 
instructors.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  faculty  able  lectures  are  given 
throughout  the  year. 

President.  Entered.  Retired. 

Rev.  Solomon  Weaver 1856  1864 

Rev.  William  Davis 1864  1865 

M.  W.  Bartlett,  A.  B.,  acting  president 1865  1867 

H.  R.  Page  (fall  term) 

E.G.  Ebersole,  A.  M. ,  acting  president 1867  1868 

Rev.  E.  B.  Kephart,  A.  M.,    D.  D 1868  1881 

Rev.  W.  M.  Beardshear,  A.  M.,  D.  D 1881  1889 

Rev.  J.  S.  Mills,  A.  M.,   D.  D 1889  1892 

A.  M.  Beal,  A.  M 1892  1893 

Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser 1893  1894 

Rev.  L.  Bookwalter,  A.  M..   D.  D 1894 

RESULTS  ACHIEVED. 

From  the  college  courses  have  graduated  239  well  equipped  young  people. 
A  large  number  have  completed  minor  courses.  The  whole  number  of 
different  persons  who  have  been  in  attendance  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time 
in  the  various  departments  may  be  safely  placed  at  four  thousand. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  Western  college  from  its  very  founding  to  do 
thorough  work  and  to  develop  strong,  upright  Christian  character  in  its 
students,  and  in  these  prime  objects  it  has  eminently  succeded. 

It  has  experienced  the  struggle  common  to  all  the  denominational 
schools  of  the  west,  but  its  period  of  struggle  is  about  passed  and  its  time  of 
more  rapid  advancement  and  of  permanent  enlargement  is  at  hand . 

A   STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 

When  established 1856 

Number  of  professors 7 
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Number  of  other  teachers 9 

Students  in  college  work 67 

Students  in  preparatory  work 133 

Students  in  other  courses 140 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 340 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 3,500 

Value  of  buildings »  furniture »  and  grounds $52,500.00 

Value  of  libraries 4.000.00 

Value  of  apparatus 4,000.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses 36.00 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student 165.00 

Number  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males  11 

Females 3 

Whole  number  of   graduates  since  organization  of 

institution 239 


WESTERN  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  SHENANDOAH. 


J.   M.  HUSSBY,  PRSSIDENT. 

The  Western  Normal  College  was  established  by  the  public  enterprise  of 
the  citizens  of  Shenandoah,  in  1882,  with  Prof.  I.  E.  Wilson,  of  Bushnell, 
Illinois,  as  its  first  president.  The  institution  was  established  as  an  indepen- 
dent normal  school  and  at  first  had  but  few  departments.  Later  presidents 
were  L.  M.  Disney,  Wm.  M.  Croan,  and  J.  M.  Hussey  who  presides  over 
the  work  of  the  school  at  the  present  time,  September,  1901 .  From  year  to  year 
the  school  has  grown  and  expanded  solely  from  the  patronage  it  has  received 
and  the  revenue  it  has  realized  from  this  patronage. 

In  December,  1891,  the  old  building  and  all  its  contents  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Immediately  a  stock  company  was  formed  and  more  than  $35,000.00  at  once 
subscribed  for  rebuilding  this  school  which  was  reopened  to  the  public  in 
September,  1893 ,  and  has  had  a  uniform  prosperity  and  success  since  that  date , 
attracting  students  in  large  numbers  from  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri, 
as  well  as  Iowa.     Other  states  also  furnish  some  quota  each  term. 

The  year  is  forty-eight  weeks,  and  divided  into  four  ten  weeks  terms  and 
one  eight  weeks  term.  A  summer  school  is  always  held  in  connection  with 
the  summer  term  of  eight  weeks.  The  institutions  present  departments  are 
the  normal  school  with  four  courses,  the  college  of  letters  and  science  with 
three  courses,  the  preparatory  school  with  two  courses,  the  business  institute 
with  two  courses,  the  shorthand  college  with  three  courses,  the  school  of 
penmanship  with  two  courses,  the  school  of  elocution  and  oratory  with  two 
courses,  the  conservatory  of  music  with  four  courses,  the  college  of  law 
with  one  course,  and  the  summer  school  with  numerous  short  courses. 

The  institution  has  graduated  in  its  literary  departments  624  students 
and  nearly  that  number  in  its  business,  shorthand,  and  other  non-literary 
departments.     Its  attendance  has  numbered  in  the  aggregate  nearly  15,000. 

The  present  officers  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  A.  S.  Lake,  president; 
R.    W.    Moore,    vice-president;    H.    I.    Foskett,    secretary;    R.    B.    Crose, 
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treasurer.  The  officers  of  the  school  are  J.  M.  Hussey,  president;  T.  W. 
Keenan,  vice-president. 

The  institution  controls  one  main  building,  a  ladies'  residence,  and  numerous 
cottages  for  roomers.  The  main  building  is  heated  with  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  is  finely  appointed  throughout.  All  material  equipments 
including  library,  laboratory,  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  and  the  entire 
furniture  and  furnishing  of  the  building  are  first-class  in  ever>*  particular. 

The  institution  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  and  exercises  all 
the  usual  rights  of  conferring  degrees,  granting  diplomas,  etc.,  etc.  Stu- 
dents pass  no  examination  to  enter,  but  are  permitted  to  select  their  own 
studies  and  are  admitted  whenever  they  apply. 

A   STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 

When  established 1882 

Number  of  professors 17 

Number  of  other  teachers 4 

Students  in  college  work 12S 

Students  in  preparatory  work 75 

Students  in  other  courses  163 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 783 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 556 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds  $50,000.00 

Value  of  libraries 450.00 

Value  of  apparatus  (exclusive  of  pianos  and  type- 
writers')    350.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses 52.80 

Room,  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum.  125.00 

Average  of  totalannualexpensesperstudent,  $175.00  to  200.0*} 
Number  in  last  classes  graduated: 

Males 32 

Females 41 

Whole   number  of   graduates  since  organization  of 

institution 624 


WESTERN  UNION  COLLEGE,  LE  MARS. 

REV.  HERMAN  H.  THORHN,  PH.  D.  ,  PRBSIDBNT. 

Western  Union  College  is  located  in  I-re  Mars,  Iowa,  the  connty  seat  of 
Plymouth  county,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  C. .  St.  P., 
M.  &  O.  railroads. 

This  is  an  institution  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church,  and  is  controlled 
by  a  board  of  trustees  representing  four  annual  conferences  (ecclesiastical 
divisions),  namely:  The  Des  Moines,  Northwestern,  Platte  River  and 
Illinois.  These  conferences  cover  a  territory  extending  into  several  states, 
namely:  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  Territory.  Other  conferences 
will   soon   join   this  enterprise.     The  Le  Mars  Normal  School  building,  io 
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which  Western  Union  College  had  intended  to  establish  itself  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  1900,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  August  24,  1900.  This  neces- 
sitated the  opening  of  the  college  in  temporary  quarters  for  the  first  year. 
During  the  summer  of  1901  the  present  structure  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one.  The  building  is  large  and  commodious,  well  equipped  with 
modem  improvements;  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

Rev.  B.  H.  Niebel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  the  special  financial  agent  of 
the  college  and  who  devotes  his  entire  time  toward  securing  an  endowment 
fund  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college.  The  aim  is  $100,000. 
The  amount  already  raised  (during  15  months)  through  his  and  other  agen- 
cies, amounts  to  $30,000.  The  interest  of  this  amount  or  fund,  is  available 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  college.  The  new  building  was  erected  by  the 
Le  Mars  Normal  School  Association,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  citizens 
and  people  surrounding  the  city;  and  they  will  give  a  deed  of  the  entire 
property  to  the  college  trustees  after  the  college  shall  have  run  suc- 
cessfully for  a  period  of  ten  years,  maintaining  a  Normal  Department  during 
that  time;  or  if  at  any  time  during  the  first  ten  years  the  college  trustees 
shall  make  improvements  by  erecting  new  buildings,  etc.,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$10,000,  then  the  property  shall  be  transferred  to  the  college  trustees.  It  is 
expected  that  this  will  come  to  pass  within  a  few  years.  Already  plans  for 
additional  buildings  and  improvements  upon  the  campus  are  spoken  of. 

The  college  campus  contains  seven  acres  of  choice  land,  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  and  is  already  well  improved  with  shrubbery  and 
trees.  It  is  the  most  elevated  situation  within  the  city  limits  and  this  fact 
secures  the  best  condition  for  health ,  and  affords  a  delightful  view  overlook- 
ing the  city  and  the  Floyd  Valley. 

Aside  from  the  above  advantages,  the  city  has  a  large  and  well  furnished 
library,  to  which  the  college  students  have  free  access.  However,  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  college  have  already  a  movement  on  foot  to  secure  a  fund  of 
several  thousand  dollars  to  be  invested  in  a  good  library  selected  by  them- 
selves. By  this  means  the  college  will  soon  acquire  a  good  library  which 
will  be  especially  adapted  to  its  wants. 

Since  the  highest  product  [of  education  is  character,  this  end  controls 
all  methods  of  government  in  the  college.  Students  are  trusted  and  are  put 
on  their  honor.  The  best  ideas  are  constantly  held  out  to  them.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  school  to  teach  politeness,  dignity,  manliness  and  woman- 
liness among  its  students  by  precept  and  example,  rather  than  by  force  and 
rigid  discipline,  thus  maintaining  a  strict  and  firm  government. 

This  institution  maintains  that  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  a  principle 
necessary  to  the  best  development  of  both  the  intellectual  and  social  natures 
of  young  men  and  women.  No  safer,  happier  and  more  helpful  method  of 
culture  can  be  fonnd  than  by  placing  them  together  in  a  christian  institu- 
tion. Here  they  meet  in  the  presence  of  their  teachers,  in  the  recitation 
room  and  in  the  chapel;  they  meet  also  at  the  lectures,  entertainments, 
and  other  occasions  under  the  supervision  of  the  college. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  give  the 
development  essential  to  the  work  required  in  the  classes.  They  shall  present 
themselves  on  the  first  day  of  the  term . 

When  a  student  desires  to  get  credit  for  studies  pursued  elsewhere, 
proper  certificates  of  credit,  duly  attested,  must  be  presented,  stating  the 
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subjects  studied,  the  authors  of  the  books,  and  the  length  of  time  spent  od 
the  respective  branches.  If  the  amount  of  work  done  is  sufficient,  he  will 
be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  without  examination.  A  list  of  accredited 
schools  is  kept  on  file,  and  is  revised  from  year  to  year. 

Western  Union  College  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Iowa.  She  is  entitled  therefore,  to  grant  degrees  in  all  departments.  The 
degree  and  diploma  are  granted  upon  the  completion  of  the  prescril>ed 
college  course. 

Records  of  all  grades  are  carefully  kept  and  preserved  in  the  college  for 
future  reference. 

This  college  purposes  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  excellency  t>oth  as 
to  scholarship  and  as  to  attainment  in  general  work.  The  inquiry  is,  tod 
will  remain,  not  how  many  can  we  graduate,  but  how  many,  and  who,  are 
thoroughly  prepared  for  graduation .  To  t>e  thorough  in  every  particular  is 
the  aim  of  the  management  for  the  sake  of  those  who  employ  teachers  from 
this  college,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

A  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

When  established 1900 

Numt)er  of  professors 7 

Number  of  other  teachers 7 

Students  in  college  work 7 

Students  in  preparatory  work 42 

Students  in  other  courses 126 

Number  enrolled  1900-1901 175 

Value  of  buildings,  furniture  and  grounds $  40,000.00 

Amount  of  endowment,  exclusive  of  buildings,  etc..  30,000.00 

Value  of  apparatus 230.00 

Charge  per  annum  for  tuition  in  regular  courses 36.00 

Room  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  per  annum 

$109.00  to  157.50 

Average  of  total  annual  expenses  per  student  $145.00  to  193.50 
Number  in  last  class  graduated: 

Males   3 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of 

institution 3 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS, 
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THE   NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS. 


The  fourth  convention  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
met  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  the  evening  of  May  21,  1900.  All 
the  preceding  conventions  had  heep  held  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, and  this  new  action  was  taken  at  the  special  invitation  of  the 
city  of  Des  Moines. 

The  evening  of  May  21st  was  given  over  to  the  greetings  of 
hospitality  and  friendly  assurances  of  appreciation. 

After  music  by  the  Iowa  Band,  the  president  Mrs.  T.  W.  Birney, 
declared  the  convention  open,  after  which  \  ayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  J.  Everist  Cathell,  of  Des  Moines. 

Ex-Governor  Jackson  welcomed  the  congress  to  the  state  of 
Iowa  in  the  following  words: 

Members  of  the  Mothers^  Congress^  Friends  and  Visitors: 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Iowa  it  is  my  pleasurable  duty  to  extend  to  yoa 
a  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic  welcome.  In  selecting  this  as  your  meeting 
place  you  have  come  to  a  city  and  state  whose  people  fully  appreciate  the 
great  honor  which  you  have  thus  conferred,  and  sympathize  most  deeply 
with  the  great  objects  of  your  organization.  Had  you  consulted  the  earlier 
geographies  of  this  country  before  deciding  to  fix  this  meeting  in  Des  Moines, 
I  am  afraid  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  and  pleasure  of 
extending  to  you  this  cordial  welcome,  for  how  well  we  do  remember  the  morti* 
fication  and  disgrace  we  felt  when,  as  a  school  boy,  with  our  open  geogr^hy 
before  us,  we  beheld  in  disgust  that  long,  dark  streak  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  across  it  the  word  *'Iowa;"  and  coupled  with  it,  as 
though  a  part  of  it,  those  ominous  words:  '  *The  great  American  Desert.*' 
Standing  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  intelligence  reflected  from  the  eariier 
geographies,  we  extend  to  you  an  enthusiastic  greeting,  and  welcome  yon 
fah-ly  across  the  boundary  line  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  great  American 
Desert. 

The  people  of  Iowa  believe  in  homes  and  in  motherhood.  Their  hearts 
and  sympathies  are  with  you  in  every  effort  made  in  the  development  of 
these  mighty  influences  for  the  betterment  of  society  and  the  upbuilding  of  a 
great  people.  Personally  I  feel  highly  honored  to  have  been  selected  io 
extend  to  you  the  good  will,  hearty  greetings  and  enthusiastic  welcome  of 
more  than  two  and  one- half  millions  of  intelligent,  patriotic,  moral  and  con- 
tented people,  for  while  we  may  differ  on  religious  questions,  sometime! 
quarrel  and  fight  over  politics,  and  are  even  known  to  hold  opposite  opinions 
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on  the  great  questions  of  Againaldo  and  expansion,  we  are  one  people,  a 
tinited  people,  in  our  respect,  admiration,  love  and  confidence  of  mother- 
hood .  Yon  have  come  to  a  state  whose  territory  extends  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  square,  and  covered  by  a  network  of  steam  railways  of  over  9,000 
miles,  a  state  whose  love  of  God  and  country  is  unanimous,  where  poverty 
and  squalor  are  nowhere,  and  prosperity  is  everywhere,  a  state  that  contri- 
butes over  $8,000,000  annually  in  support  of  its  free  public  schools,  being  a 
larger  percentage  of  its  total  income  for  this  purpose  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union. 

You  have  come  to  a  most  wondrously  rich  and  prosperous  state.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have  contributed  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  their  native  born  to  her  citizenship.  Add  to  this  New  England's 
contribution,  and  you  have  nearly  half  of  the  present  population  that  are  the 
native  bom  and  their  immediate  children,  of  these  favored  sections.  They 
laid  the  foundation  and  erected  the  structure  of  this  great  commonwealth, 
polished  by  unity  of  effort  this  precious  gem  of  a  free  republic,  mounted  it 
on  a  pinnacle  so  high  that  its  reflecting  rays  have  flashed  for  more  than  a 
half  century  an  invitation  to  those  of  other  countries  and  other  lands  to  come 
where  the  adopted  children  are  accepted  on  equal  terms  with  the  native 
t>om;  and  to-day  two  and  one-half  millions  of  American  citizens  bless  the 
tiame  of  Iowa,  and  rest  secure  in  the  freedom  and  protection  of  her  laws.  No 
equal  number  of  people  on  earth  enjoy  a  more  boundless  prosperity  or  more 
of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life.  It  is  such  a  people  and  such  a  civiliza- 
tion that  bids  me  extend  to  the  Mothers'  Congress  their  sympathy  in  your 
great  work  and  to  welcome  you  to  their  hearts  and  their  firesides. 

We  have  already  heard  of  what  is  known  as  the  "New  Woman."  We 
have  already  seen  the  mistakes  she  is  making  in  thrusting  aside  the  great 
work  of  wife  and  motherhood,  and  reducing  it  to  a  secondary  place.  We 
have  already  become  acquainted  with  what  is  known  as  the  "New  Girl," 
and  deplore  her  fatal  mistake.  It  would  seem  that  this  popular  fad  is  being 
•educated  in  everything  else  except  motherhood  and  the  proper  preparation 
for  it.  Everything  that  is  theoretical,  visionary  and  false,  nothing  that  is 
practical,  common  sense  and  true.  There  is  most  surely  a  great  work  for 
the  Mothers'  Congress  and  for  the  American  mother,  a  work  that  shall  exalt 
wifehood  and  motherhood  as  far  above  the  ambitious  notoriety  of  the  new 
woman  and  the  twentieth  century  girl  as  the  stars  of  heaven  are  above  the 
sands  of  the  shore. 

We  are  informed  that  the  annual  income  of  the  men  of  this  nation  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  is  something  less  than  $400  a  year,  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  young  men  of  our  country  are  receiving  a  yearly  income  of  less 
than  $300,  and  yet  the  new  girl  is  being  educated  along  the  lines  of  a  yearly 
expenditure  of  nearer  $3,000  a  year.  The  result  is  to  be  what  ?  Either  a 
surrender  of  all  high  ideals,  of  a  false  sentiment  and  a  mistaken  education, 
ending  in  disappointment  and  sorrow,  to  Anally  assume  the  duties  of  wife 
and  motherhood  and  thereby  help  to  pile  up  the  accumulated  evidence  that 
"marriage  is  a  failure,"  or  else  that  one  other  alternative  is  left  for  the  up- 
tOHiate  girl  of  to  day  to  be  the  out  of  date  girl  of  the  future. 

If  there  is  any  word  in  the  language  of  people  that  is  calculated  to  stir  the 
soul  of  humanity  with  reverence,  love,  respect  and  affection,  that  word  is 
^  'mother."    Around  it  cluster  the  tenderest  sentiments  and  the  most  sacred 
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memories;  most  intimately  is  it  associated  with  the  growth  of  human  charac' 
ter.  No  influence  is  more  potent  in  the  development  of  men,  and  in  guiding^ 
their  future  course  of  action.  The  force  and  inflaence  of  this  one  word  has 
developed  statesmen ,  philosophers  and  scholars.  It  has  led  armies  to  victory, 
revolutionized  empires,  developed  continents,  and  guided  onward  the 
forces  of  civilization.  It  is  associated  with  all  that  is  modest,  pure,  self- 
sacrificing  and  gentle.  It  is  beyond  the  blare  of  trumpets,  the  plaudits  of 
the  multitude,  the  gaudy  display  of  notoriety.  In  its  sweet  simplicity  it 
rests  in  contentment  on  that  sublime  principle  that  "virtue  is  its  own 
reward." 

We  see  a  mighty  railroad  bridge  spanning  the  great  river.  A  train  loaded 
with  humanity  creeps  slowly  across.  See  the  carved  and  beautiful  columns, 
the  painted  arches,  the  massive  turrets.  How  the  crowds  applaud  and 
admire  its  architectural  beauty.  A  million  human  souls  are  carried  in  safety 
over  this  bridge  every  year.  Come  with  me,  look  down  at  the  great  centra) 
pier.  See  down  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  that  black  water.  See  im- 
bedded in  mortar,  unadmired,  unseen  and  unknown  a  granite  boulder.  On 
its  giant  form  rests  the  safety  of  that  mighty  structure.  So  in  life.  It  is  th9 
unseen,  the  unknown  powers  that  sustain  the  great  forces  of  the  world. 
Surrounded  by  the  desolation  and  gloom  of  Valley  Forge,  the  character  of 
Washington  was  revealed  in  all  its  strength  and  purity.  Before  the  smoke 
of  battle  had  lifted  from  the  field  of  Gettysburg  the  great  Lincoln  bad 
immortalized  a  character  that  shall  live  as  the  sanctified  in  our  national  his- 
tory. In  the  whole  life  of  Grant,  from  Galena  to  Mt.  McGregor,  he  person^ 
ified  manhood  and  glorified  it  by  his  character.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  our  awful  civil  war,  our  flag  floated  over  as  brave  an  army  as  ever 
trod  the  face  of  earth.  They  had  been  rocked  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of 
patriotism .  In  their  young  lives  they  heard  the  sweet  songs  of  libert}'  from 
the  lips  of  a  million  mothers.  They  marched  on  to  the  fields  of  battle,  on 
to  the  fields  of  death  and  glory,  and  thus  it  is  that  in  every  development  of 
human  life  motherhood  is  the  granite  boulder  supporting  the  broad  and 
mighty  highway  of  human  progress. 

Again,  members  of  the  Mothers'  Congress,  we  welcome  you  with  all  our 
hearts  to  the  capital  city  of  Iowa. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 


The  interest  in  manual  training  in  public  schools  is  growing. 
The  one  chief  thing  that  prevents  the  rapid  introduction  of  the 
subject  into  schools  is  the  lack  of  suitable  rooms. 

The  independent  district  of  West  Des  Moines  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  provided  a  course  in  manual  training.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  board  of  directors  and  Supt.  S.  H.  Sheakley,  wc 
are  able  to  present  in  our  report  something  of  the  work  done. 

Extract  from  Annual  Report,  xgoi. 

*  'One  of  the  most  signal  signs  of  educational  progress  is  the  great  interest 
manifested  all  over  our  country  in  the  training  of  the  hand  to  skill  and  use- 
fulness. Very  few  people  are  found  now  who  are  ready  to  call  manual 
training  a  'fad.'  Manual  training  is  mental  training  through  the  hand  and 
eye,  and  so  has  an  assured  place  in  any  scheme  of  education.  The  exten- 
sion of  this  work  to  the  grades  in  our  schools  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
board  in  taking  this  forward  step  in  the  line  of  practical  education .  Atten- 
tion is  especially  called  to  the  outline  of  work  in  all  grades  as  given  by  Mr. 
Newell  in  his  report,  which  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THB  INSTRUCTOR  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Shbaklby,  Superintendent  of  Schools ^  West  Des  Moines^  Iowa: 
Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  send  my  third  biennial 
report  of  the  Manual  Training:  and  Mechanical  Drawing  Departments. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  interest  which  the  people  of 
West  Des  Moines  take  in  manual  training  has  considerably  increased  daring 
the  past  two  years.  There  has  always  been  a  demand  for  the  work  in  the 
high  school.  It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  pupils  from  the  grades  .have 
had  a  chance  to  elect  manual  training,  and  the  large  number  who  have 
taken  the  work  during  the  past  year  shows  conclt}sively  that  it  is  wanted  in 
the  grades.  Classes  of  about  twenty  pupib  from  ten  different  buildings 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  elementary  manual  training  during  the  past  year. 
We  have  worked  under  some  inconvenience,  as  in  some  cases  the  pupils  had 
to  come  a  long  distance,  but  on  the  whole  the  work  has  been  very  encourag- 
ing and  satisfactory  to  me.  Each  class  has  had  one  lesson  of  an  hour  in 
length  each  week.  The  pupils  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  large  number 
of  articles  in  the  limited  time  given  them  for  the  work,  but  each  one  has 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  and  considerable  skill  in 
the  use  of  tools.  The  members  of  the  classes  have  looked  forward  to  their 
lessons  in  manual  training  with  pleasure,  and  have  shown  intense  interest 
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and  xnach  enthusiasm ,  consequently  the  work  that  they  have  done  has  been 
of  a  very  excellent  quality. 

On  account  of  the  g^reat  distance  of  some  of  the  buildings  from  the  high 
school  two  new  equipments  for  elementary  manual  training  were  purchased 
a  year  ago  last  fall»  one  being  placed  in  the  Crocker  building  and  the  other 
in  the  Washington  school  on  the  south  side.  The  equipments  were  first  class 
in  every  respect  and  cost  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  each.  Last 
year  I  gave  a  lesson  in  each  of  these  buildings  once  a  week,  and  the  work 
done  by  the  classes  was  very  satisfactory. 

Last  fall  the  school  board  generously  gave  us  three  additional  equipments 
for  grammar  grade  work,  and  these  were  placed  in  the  North  High  school, 
Elmwood  and  Lincoln  buildings.  The  tools  did  not  arrive  until  December, 
so  work  did  not  begin'until  after  the  holidays.  One  lesson  of  an  hour  in 
length  has  been  given  in  each  building  every  week.  We  formed  two  classes 
in  each  of  these  buildings.  Others  wished  to  take  the  work,  but  could  not  be 
accommodated  on  account  of  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  who 
could  give  only  afternoons  to  grade  work.  The  plan  of  having  equipments 
in  the  buildings  where  the  pupils  do  their  other  work  is  far  more  satisfactory 
than  that  used  first  whereby  the  classes  were  sent  to  the  high  school  for 
manual  training.  Much  time  must  necessarily  be  lost  in  going  long 
distances  from  building  to  building,  and  I  have  found  that  the  pupils  some- 
times spent  more  than  necessary.  Pupils  coming  to  the  high  school  from 
other  buildings  are  not  so  orderly  and  are  more  difficult  to  control  than 
those  who  do  work  in  their  own  school  buildings.  The  order  is  excellent  in 
all  the  buildings,  not  one  pupil  having  been  sent  for  disorder  in  any  of  the 
buildings  so  far  this  year.  The  order  of  those  coming  to  the  high  school  is 
not  so  good. 

In  the  elementary  manual  training  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  the  pupils  first  make  a  drawing  of  an  object  from  the  model  and  a 
blueprint,  then  use  tools  in  making  the  article  out  of  wood.  The  models 
are  arranged  as  follows: 


1. 

Use  of  try  square,  pencil, 

gauge 

10. 

Hammer  handle 

and  bit.     For  practice. 

11. 

Hat  rack. 

2. 

Use  of  cutting  off  saw  and 

rip. 

12. 

Towel  roller. 

saw.     For  practice. 

13. 

Hatchet  handle. 

3. 

Flower  stick. 

14. 

Nail  box. 

4. 

Planter. 

15. 

SaUd  fork. 

S. 

Tool  rack. 

16. 

Pen  tray. 

6. 

Cutting  board. 

17. 

Salad  spoon . 

7. 

Flower  pot  cross. 

18. 

Meat  pounder. 

8. 

Flower  pot  stand. 

19. 

Clock  shelf. 

9. 

Coat  hanger. 

20. 

Sugar  scoop. 

The  pupils  who  are  taking  the  elementary  manual  training  work  are  in 
most  cases  boys  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  courses  arranged  for  high  school  pupils  have  been  considerably 
improved  during  the  past  two  years,  but  no  radical  changes  have  been 
made. 

Manual  training  has  always  been  an  elective  study.  It  may  be  chosen 
at  any  time  during  the  four  years,  but  is  usually  taken  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  course. 
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Tbe  work  is  arranged  as  follows: 

Mechanical  drawing,  45  minutes  per  day. — This  course  consists  in  the 
use  of  instruments  in  making  simple  geometric  and  working  drawings; 
the  study  of  the  orthographic  projection,  and  practice  in  making  drawings 
showing  the  intersection  and  development  of  the  surfaces  of  objects.  The 
pupils  are  taught  to  make  simple  letters  and  figures,  and  a  title  plate  in 
which  several  styles  of  letters  are  used  is  also  required. 

Wood  joinery,  45  minutes  per  day. — The  chief  object  of  this  course  is  to 
teach  the  correct  use  of  the  tools  that  are  commonly  used  in  carpentry  and 
joinery.  The  first  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  number  of  exercises 
which  are  given  simply  for  practice  so  that  the  pupils  may  obtain  some 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  try  square,  gauge,  bit,  saw  and  chisel.  The  method 
of  using  a  plane  is  then  explained,  and  the  students  are  required  to  make  a 
number  of  joints.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  consists  in  making  a  number 
of  constructed  articles.  These  objects  are  made  of  several  parts,  and  are 
all  useful  articles  which  can  be  used  about  a  home. 

Mechanical  drawing,  45  minutes  per  day. —The  work  in  this  course 
includes  the  drawing  of  screws,  machines,  gearing,  etc.,  and  the  study  of 
shades  and  shadows,  also  isometric  and  oblique  projection.  Some  work  in 
the  line  of  tracing  and  blue  print  making  is  also  done.  Water  colors  are 
used  in  tinting  several  of  the  drawings. 

Wood  carving,  forty-five  minutes  per  day  during  first  three  months;  use 
of  veiner  and  parting  tool  in  making  straight  and  curved  lines;  outline  carv- 
ing; chip  carving;  relief  carving. 

Wood  turning,  forty-five  minutes  per  day  for  six  months  (follows  carv- 
ing).— The  work  consists  of:  Center  turning  and  the  correct  use  of  the 
common  turning  tools;  inside  and  outside  turning  on  the  face  plates,  and 
making  spheres,  goblets,  towel  rings,  napkin  rings,  plates,  boxes,  etc.; 
constructing  articles  from  designs,  as  stools  and  stands;  the  use  of  wood 
filler,  oil,  stain,  shellac  and  varnish  in  finishing  and  polishing  wood;  inlay- 
ing on  the  face  plate;  exercises  in  gluing  and  turning  of  glued  pieces,  and 
the  study  of  the  strength  and  uses  of  different  kinds  of  wood. 

Mechanical  drawing,  45  minutes  per  day. — This  course  consists  of  the 
drawing  of  bevel  gearing,  and  the  study  of  perspective  which  includes  the 
representation  of  objects  in  parallel  and  oblique  perspective,  and  the  study 
of  shades,  shadows  and  the  intersection  of  surfaces.  Some  time  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  course  is  given  to  architectural  perspective  and  the  use  of  water 
colors. 

The  manual  training  requires  very  little  or  no  time  outside  of  school 
hours,  but  the  pupils  are  required  to  go  to  the  teacher  twice  each  day,  once 
for  drawing  and  once  for  wood  work .  The  courses  in  drawing  and  wood 
work  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other  and  pupils  may  elect  one  without 
taking  the  other. 

All  of  the  great  educators  of  the  present  day  are  in  favor  of  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools.  They  recognize  that  there  is  a  close  relation 
between  thinking  and  action  or  execution,  consequently  the  brain,  hand  and 
eye  must  be  taught  to  work  in  harmony. 

The  most  enthusiastic  praise  of  manual  training  that  I  have  ever  heard 
has  come  from  the  parents  of  pupils  who  have  taken  the  work .     They  say 
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chat  their  children  besides  learning?  many  practical  and  useful  things,  become 
more  independent,  orderly,  self-reliant,  industrious  and  useful. 

Xo  attempt  to  teach  any  particular  trade  is  made  in  the  manual  training 
school,  but  the  correct  use  of  carpenters*  tools,  carving  tools,  turning  tools, 
etc. ,  is  taught,  and  enough  information  is  given  so  that  pupils  could  easily 
take  up  a  trade  after  leaving  school.  The  work  is  educational  in  character, 
rather  than  technical,  consequently  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  public  schools 
as  a  branch  of  education . 

Manual  training  does  much  to  broaden  the  intelligence  and  make  better 
citizens;  it  creates  a  love  for  labor,  and  a  respect  for  rough,  honest  hard 
work;  it  does  much  to  develop  independence  and  self-reliance;  it  teaches 
that  habits  of  neatness,  exactness  and  order  are  necessary;  it  quickly  trains 
the  eye  to  appreciate  form  and  size;  it  gives  a  general  dexterity  to  the 
dingers  and  hand  and  develops  the  sense  of  touch;  it  forms  habits  of  atten- 
tion, industry,  perseverance  and  patience,  and  teaches  that  the  execution  of 
exact  work  is  very  essential. 

The  annual  exhibitions  which  have  occurred  near  the  close  of  each  school 
year  have  been  very  successful,  and  large  crowds  of  people  have  shown  their 
interest  in  the  work  by  visiting  the  manual  training  department  to  see  the 
pupils  at  work  and  the  articles  which  they  have  made. 

The  number  of  pupils  taking  manual  training  has  largely  increased  during 
the  past  year,  the  total  enrollment  reaching  400,  including  both  elementary 
and  high  school  students. 

My  work  has  been  so  arranged  that  each  morning  is  given  to  high  school 
classes  and  afternoons  to  the  elementary  classes  from  the  grades. 

The  percentage  of  pupils  who  go  through  the  grades  and  enter  the  high 
school  is  not  very  large  and  as  elementary  manual  training  gives  a  very 
practical  drill  in  arithmetic,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  as  a  training  for 
the  mind,  and  also  gives  much  useful  information  which  will  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  persons  who  will  some  day  enter  a  world  of  great  industrial  strife. 

The  complete  outline  for  manual  training  which  I  would  suggest  for  the 
grades  is  given  below.  Much  of  the  work  is  already  being  done,  and  the 
remainder  will  prove  suggestive  if  the  superintendent  and  school  board  wish 
to  extend  the  work  through  all  the  grades.  The  expense  for  equipment  for 
primary  work  as  I  have  outlined  it  would  be  very  small . 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Clay  modeling.  Cube,  cylinder,  prism,  fruit  and  vegetables  made  of 
clay  with  fingers.  (The  aim  being  to  represent  objects  and  they  need  not 
be  of  any  particular  size . ) 

Paper  folding  and  cutting.  Simple  useful  articles  may  be  made  and  some 
colored . 

Weaving  and  sewing.  A  few  simple  stitches  may  be  taught  in  making 
simple  useful  articles  out  of  burlap,  canvas  or  similar  material.  Weaving 
of  small  mat  of  carpet  warp,  twine  or  yarn  and  making  small  rug  of  carpet 
rags  on  small  loom . 

RafHa  braiding  and  weaving  into  baskets  or  mats. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Clay  modeling.  Cone  pyramid,  ellipsoid,  also  leaves,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables based  on  the  forms  named.     Fingers  used. 
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Paper  folding  and  cutting  continued. 

Sewing  continued. 

Weaving  of  raffia  into  mats,  baskets  and  other  useful  articles  continued. 

THIRD  GRADB. 

Clay  modeling.  Objects  made  of  more  exact  size  using  modeling  tools. 
Simple  motives  and  historic  ornament  made  in  bas-relief. 

Paper  and  cardboard .  Useful  objects  and  geometrical  figures  made  io 
more  exact  size  by  use  of  rule. 

Sewing  continued. 

Weaving  of  baskets  with  splints  and  raffia. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Card  board.  Objects  made  of  card  board  using  rule,  pencil,  compasses 
and  scissors.    The  pattern  to  be  drawn  and  objects  cut  to  lines. 

Iron  work .  Ornamental  and  useful  objects  made  of  heavy,  soft  sheet  iron 
cut  into  narrow  strips.  Objects  made  from  models  and  drawings  by  use  of 
pliers. 

Sewing. 

FIFTH  GRADB. 

Basket  weaving  from  reeds,  willow  or  similar  material. 
Wood  work.    Articles  made  of  thin  wood  by  use  of  rule,  pencil,  com- 
pass, knife  and  fret  saw.     Smoothed  with  file  and  sand  paper. 
Mechanical  drawings  of  all  models. 
Sewing. 

SIXTH  GRADB. 

For  boys  (and  girls  one-half  time) ,  at  work  bench  in  shop. 

Wood  work.  Articles  made  of  thin  wood  using  plane  in  addition  to 
other  tools. 

Thicker  wood  used  for  models  late  in  year.  Accurate  mechanical  draw- 
ings  of  all  objects. 

SBVBNTH  GRADB. 

For  girls.     Sewing  (one-half  time  given  to  wood  work.) 

For  boys.    Thick  wood  Sloyd.     (Shop.) 

For  girls.    Sewing. 

For  boys.    Sloyd  continued  in  shop. 

For  girls.     Sewing. 

Much  of  the  detail  work  and  part  of  the  teaching  has  been  done  by  my 
efficient  and  faithful  assistant,  Mr.  Herbert  Sajrre,  who  has  proved  himself 
to  be  valuable  to  the  department  in  many  ways. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  principal  of  the  high 
school,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  board  of  directors  for  their 
kindness,  business-like  consideration,  wise  counsel  and  hearty  co-operation. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  C.  NEWELL,  Instructor. 

Drawing  as  taught  in  our  schools  accompanies  manual  train- 
ing, and  really  forms  a  basis  for  much  of  it.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  paper  cutting,  pattern  making,  and  stained  glass  win- 
dow work  introduced  into  our  schools  by  Miss  Chapman.     Much 
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original  designing  of  wall  paper,  rugs,  table  linen  and  book 
covers  has  been  done  in  the  past  two  years,  thus  giving  a  very- 
practical  trend  to  the  subject. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  NINTH  BIENNIAL   REPORT  OF 
THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  statistics  is  by  law  required  to 
include  in  his  biennial  report  what  progress  has  been  made  with 
schools  now  in  operation  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  what  systems  have  been  found  the  most  prac- 
tical. 

In  compliance  with  the  law  the  commissioner  submitted  the 
following  letter  to  the  city  superintendents  of  Iowa: 

"Will  you  kindly  inform  this  bureau  what  measures  have  been  taken  to- 
establish  manual  training  in  your  schools  and  any  other  information  relating 
to  the  progress  of  your  work  that  you  would  deem  to  be  of  public  interest, 
and  of  value  for  our  report?** 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Wennerstrum.  the  commissioner, 
we  are  permitted  to  take  from  his  biennial  report  the  following 
replies  submitted  from  the  superintendents  of  city  schools: 

APPANOOSE  COUNTY— CENTERVILLE. 

Centerville  has  never  had  such  instruction  in  her  schools.  I  have  recom- 
mended its  introduction  to  the  board  as  soon  as  their  financial  interests  will 
allow.  Experimental  work  in  the  sciences  is  much  improved;  a  laboratory 
for  such  work  provided  recently  and  we  expect  to  introduce  drawing  during: 
the  present  year,  after  holidays.  These  steps  prepare  the  way  for  manuaf 
training. 

BLACK   HAWK  COUNTY-EAST  WATERLOO. 

In  our  school  we  teach  mechanical  drawing,  but  not  manual  training. 
Investigations  are  being  made  as  to  the  feasibility  of  introducing  manual 
training,  since  we  have  a  room  that  could  be  utilized  for  that  purpose.  We- 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  any  literature  that  would  give  us  information  in 
this  line. 

WEST  WATERLOO. 

We  have  taken  no  steps  toward  establishing  a  manual  training  depart- 
ment in  our  schools.  Have  not  the  room  until  we  can  have  an  additional 
building. 

BOONE  COUNTY -BOONE. 

We  do  not  have  manual  training,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

BUCHANAN  COUNTY-INDEPENDENCE. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  manual  training  in  our  public 
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schools.     Of  course  we  are  contintially  trying  to  make  our  school  work  more 
and  more  practical. 

BUENA  VISTA  COUNTY— STORM  LAKE. 

We  have  no  manual  training,  but  drawing  and  laboratory  and  field  work 
in  sciences. 

CERRO  GORDO  COUNTY— MASON  CITY. 

Our  manual  training  department  has  been  in  operation  for  eight  years. 

We  teach  carpentry,  wood-turning,  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing to  pupils  in  g^des  seven  to  twelve.  The  most  at  present  is  confined  to 
boys,  and  is  optional  with  them. 

We  enroll  about  150  boys,  who  do  from  one-half  to  one  hour's  work  each 
4ay. 

The  boys  are  very  fond  of  the  work ,  and  they  show  the  results  in  their 
other  work,  especially  in  mathematical  studies.  They  rapidly  develop  in 
painstaking  accuracy ,  independent  action;  foresight,  courage,  quick  obser- 
vation, intense  interest  and  all  the  qualities  of  manhood. 

Each  boy  progresses  as  fast  as  he  can  develop  the  proper  skill .  This  is 
a  strong  incentive  to  ambitious  boys.  Only  one  exercise  of  a  kind  is  made, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  work  as  an  educational 
means.  The  shop  and  the  factory  teach  nothing,  because  one  thing  is  con- 
stantly repeated .  The  manual  training  school  is  strictly  a  school  for  con- 
stant progress  and  growth. 

CHEROKEE  COUNTY— CHEROKEE. 

Our  schools  have  taken  no  steps  toward  manual  training. 

CLINTON  COUNTY— CLINTON. 

Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  to  establish  manual  training  here,  but  there 
is  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  it. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY— MANCHESTER. 

No  measures  have  been  taken  to  establish  manual  training  in  our  schools. 
At  present  we  are  not  prepared  for  it,  so  far  as  room  is  concerned. 

DES  MOINES  COUNTY— BURLINGTON. 

We  have  no  manual  training  in  our  city  schools.  The  expense  of  intro- 
duction  and  support  is  the  principal  cause. 

DUBUQUE  COUNTY— DUBUQUE. 

We  have  not  yet  introduced  manual  training.  We  have  discussed  it 
several  times  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  our 
schools  in  the  near  future.  We  are  doing  some  work  in  drawing  with  this 
•end  in  view. 

FLOYD  COUNTY— CHARLES  CITY. 

We  do  not  have  manual  training  in  our  schools,  although  I  should  be 
pleased  to  have  it. 

GUTHRIE  COUNTY— STUART. 

We  have  no  manual  training  department  in  our  public  schools. 
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HAMILTON  COUNTY— WEBSTER  CITY, 

Nothing  is  done  in  these  schools  toward  teaching  the  mechanic  arts. 

HARDIN  COUNTY— ELDORA. 

We  have  no  manual  training  except  such  as  comes  incidentally  in  the 
primary  grades  in  paper  folding,  weaving  of  forms  in  mats  of  paper,  etc., 
and  such  normal  training  as  is  of  necessity  involved  in  learning  to  write  and 
draw.  In  the  upper  grades  we  get  some  work  of  this  nature  in  physics, 
botany  and  geometry.  I  enclose  herewith  our  course  of  study,  which  I  trust 
will  answer  all  questions  outside  of  normal  training  branches.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  anything  I  can  to  further  this  movement. 

HARRISON  COUNTY— MISSOURI  VALLEY. 

We  have  no  facilities  for  shop  work  of  any  kind;  but  we  are  emphasizing 
more  each  year  the  many  school  occupations  that  involve  hand  work  and 
that  bring  into  play  the  constructive  faculties.  Thus,  we  have  drawing, 
clay  modeling,  paper  cutting,  stick  laying,  writing,  some  sewing  in  primary 
grades, a  bit  of  whittling,  and  much  measuring,  handling  and  comparing 
of  objects.     To  these  we  are  adding  a  little  work  in  water  colors. 

Most  of  our  pupils  are  familiar  with  many  phases  of  railroad  construction 
and  operation.  The  railroad  machine  shops  here  are  quite  extensive,  and 
nearly  all  our  families  are  represented  among  the  laborers  there  or  in  some 
other  form  of  railroad  service.  Many  of  our  boys  go  to  the  shops  to  work  as 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  introduction  of  bench  work  for  boys  and  girls  and 
sewing,  cooking,  and  other  forms  of  domestic  art  for  others,  would  strength- 
en our  educational  work  and  make  it  of  far  greater  worth  to  many  of  our 
people.  That  is,  I  believe  we  would  get  better  intellectual  and  moral 
results  in  many  cases  through  a  larger  dependence  upon  manual  activities. 
The  cost  of  introducing  and  maintaining  such  courses  is  all  that  postpones 
it  here. 

JASPER  COUNTY-NEWTON. 

Manual  training  is  not  undertaken  in  the  Newton  schools. 

JOHNSON  COUNTY— IOWA  CITY. 

We  have  a  manual  training  department  in  the  Iowa  City  schools.  Pupils 
from  the  fifth  to  twelfth  grades  take  the  work.  There  are  350  pupils  now 
carrying  this  work.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  admitted  to  the  classes.  The 
work  has  proven  very  helpful  and  stimulating  to  the  ch'ldren. 

KOSSUTH  COUNTY-ALGONA. 

We  have  regular  manual  training.  We  have  drawing  in  all  grades  and 
much  sense  training  in  the  primary  departments. 

LEE  COUNTY— FORT  MADISON. 

Nothing  along  the  line  suggested  has  been  undertaken. 

LEE  COUNT Y-KEOKUK. 

We  have  made  just  a  beginning  for  the  work  this  year.  The  introduction 
of  card  board  construction  in  the  third  year. 
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LYON  COUNTY-ROCK  RAPIDS. 

No  measures  have  been  taken  looking  forward  to  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  in  our  schools. 

MAHASKA  COUNTY-OSKALOOSA. 

The  only  manual  training  connected  with  our  schools  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  of  ladies  who  meet  once  a  week  with  about  one  hundred 
children  to  give  them  instruction  in  sewing.  The  school  board  purchases, 
material  and  the  ladies  do  the  work  g^tuitously.  The  pupils  are  nearly  all 
girls. 

MARSHALL  COUNTY— MARSH ALLTOWN. 

We  are  doing  nothing  along  the  line  of  manual  training  at  present. 

MILLS  COUNTY— GLEN  WOOD. 

STATE  INSTITUTION. 

This  institution  has  for  many  years  included  manual  training  as  a  part  of 
the  education  of  the  inmates  under  its  care.  The  equipment  for  such  train- 
ing now  includes,  for  the  boys,  brickmaking,  farming,  gardening,  mattress 
making,  shoe  making  and  cobbling,  carpentry  and  wood  turning,  type 
setting  and  printing,  and  bread  baking. 

For  the  girls,  dress  making,  plain  sewing,  laundering  (ironing),  cooking, 
general  domestic  work,  and  type  setting. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  very  few  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tution become  proficient  in  any  handicraft  and  that  practically  none  become 
self  supporting  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term ,  and  that  all  require  intelli- 
gent supervision  and  direction  during  their  labor.  Their  capabilities  are  in 
every  case  limited  and  fall  short  of  the  normal 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  various  occupations  at  which  the 
children  have  been  engaged  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

(Note. — All  products  of  the  various  industries  are  used  in  the  economy 
of  the  institution,  j 

BRICK   MAKING. 

Number  boys  instructed 30 

Product  (common  slap  brick) 395,000 

FARMING  AND  GARDENING. 

Number  boys  instructed 33 

Number  of  acres 40O 

Products,  total  value $13,418.14 

mattress  MAKING. 

Number  boys  instructed 3 

SHOE  MAKING  AND  COBBLING. 

Number  boys  instructed  5 

Products:    New  shoes  made,  pairs 21 

Old  shoes  repaired 2,607 

CARPENTRY   AND  WOOD  TURNING. 

Number  *oys  instructed 2i 
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TYPB  SBTTIKG  AND  PRINTING. 

Number  boys  instructed 2 

IJumber  girls  instructed 2 

BREAD   BAKING. 

Number  boys  instructed 2 

PLAIN  SEWING,   HAND. 

Number  girls  instructed 50 

DRESSMAKING. 

Number  girls  instructed 2 

LAUNDRY  WORK,   IRONING. 

Number  girls  instructed 30 

COOKING. 

Number  instructed 8 

DOMESTIC  WORK. 

Number  girls  instructed 50 

MONTGOMERY  CQUNTY-RED  OAK. 

Nothing  beyond  writing  and  drawing.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  manual 
training. 

MUSCATINE  COUNTY. 

We  have  rooms  in  our  new  high  school  building  suitable  for  manual 
training,  but  up  to  the  present  almost  nothing  has  been  done  to  start  the 
work.  A  bench  and  one  set  of  tools  is  all  we  have  and  there  is  no  regular 
systematic  work  done  with  these.  At  this  time  there  does  not  seem  any 
immediate  prospect  of  organized  work.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  some 
elementary  instruction  and  practice  in  manual  training. 

O'BRIEN  COUNTY-SHELDON.  IOWA. 

I  will  say  that  we  have  no  manual  training  in  our  schools  except  in  con- 
nection with  our  kindergarten  department. 

PAGE  COUNTY— CLARINDA. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  regard  to  establishing  manual  training 
in  our  schools. 

PAGE  COUNTY-SHENANDOAH. 

We  have  recently  introduced  drawing  in  our  schools  and  have  a  drawing 
teacher.  Under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  teachers  occasionally 
make  exhibits  of  manual  work  done  by  the  pupils,  including  drawings,  paper 
cuttings,  modeling,  whittling,  sewing,  cooking,  and  other  manual  work. 
No  instruction  is  given,  simply  encouragement  is  given  to  manual  training. 

POLK  COUNTY-DES  MOINES. 

CAPITAL  PARK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

As  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  manual  training  in  any  of  our 
schools. 
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POLK  COUNTY-EAST  DES  MOINES  SCHOOLS. 

Manual  training  has  not  been  established  in  these  schools.  Aside  fron> 
the  regular  work  the  only  hand  work  the  pupils  in  these  schools  enjoy  are 
free  hand  drawing  and  scissors  cutting. 

POLK  COUNTY-WEST  DES  MOINES  SCHOOLS. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  November  16th,  manual  training  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  West  Des  Moines  high  school  for  six  or  eight 
years.  We  have  there  apparatus  and  machinery  which  have  cost  the  district 
about  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000),  and  which  is  considered  a  complete 
manual  training  plant,  for  all  wood  work,  including  turning  and  wood 
carving.  Since  September,  1899,  there  have  been  placed  in  the  grammar 
schools  five  complete  outfits  for  Sloyd  or  elementary  manual  training  work. 
Schools  thus  equipped  are  as  follows: 

Washington  school,  Crocker  school ,  North  High  school,  Lincoln  school 
and  Elmwood  school.  Pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are 
allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  this  training.  Those  who  desire  to  take 
manual  training  in  the  schools  which  have  not  yet  been  fitted  with  benches 
and  tools  are  permitted  to  go  to  the  high  school  once  a  week .  No  one  i& 
compelled  to  do  the  manual  training  work;  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  election. 
We  have,  however,  a  larger  number  of  applicants  to  do  the  work  than  can 
be  accommodated  by  our  present  facilities.     « 

POWESHIEK  COUNTY-GRINNELL. 

We  have  no  work  in  manual  training,  but  are  agitating  the  question. 

SAC  COUNTY-ODEBOLT. 

In  reply  am  sorry  to  say  we  are  doing  nothing  here  in  manual  trainiDg. 

SCOTT  COUNTY— DAVENPORT. 

A  cooking  school  was  established  for  girls  of  our  ninth  grade  and  high 
school  in  1888,  and  a  manual  training  school  for  boys  of  the  same  grades  in 
1889.  Both  schools  have  continued  to  the  present  time  with  increasing  pop- 
ularity  and  success.  Membership  in  either  school  is  entirely  optional.  In 
the  cooking  school  nearly  all  the  girls  of  the  ninth  grade  and  sixty-four  per 
cent  of  the  girls  of  the  high  school  took  the  lessons  last  year.  In  the  manual 
training  school  the  percentage  of  ninth  grade  boys  in  attendance  was 
seventy-four,  and  of  the  high  school  boys,  sixty-five.  The  length  of  the 
course  in  each  school  is  four  years.  Upon  the  completion  each  pupil  is 
given  a  diploma  in  certification  thereof. 

The  course  in  cooking  embraces  all  kinds  of  kitchen  work  and  dining 
room  serving.     Theory  receives  attention  as  well  as  practice. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  course  in  manual  training: 

First  >Var— Course  in  Sloyd,  with  working  drawings  of  all  exercises. 

Second  ?i?ar— Geometrical  problems,  projections,  working  drawings, 
machine  drawings  (parts),  bench  work  and  turning. 

Third  Krar- Isometric  drawing,  geometry,  curves,  cams,  gears,  earr- 
ing, bench  work  and  turning. 

Fourth  Kfar— Architectural  drawing,  linear  perspective,  pattern  making, 
molding,  color. 
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The  course  in  drawing  in  the  grades  below  the  ninth  is  such  as  to  require 
a  good  deal  of  hand  construction  work.  We  expect  to  add  more  of  Sloyd 
work  in  these  grades  soon. 

TAYLOR  COUNTY-BEDFORD. 

No  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  preparatory  to  its  introduction  into  our 
schools. 

The  only  study  we  have  that  is  related  to  it  intimately  is  drawing. 

I  shall  be  glad  when  I  can  do  something  in  the  direction  of  manual 
training. 

UNION  COUNTY— CRESTON. 

No  measures  have  been  taken  in  this  city  to  establish  manual  training 
in  the  public  schools.  The  nearest  approach  to  manual  training  is  in  our 
kindergarten  department.  We  have  three  kindergarten  schools  under  the 
public  school  system.  Interest  is  taken  by  our  board  and  many  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  subject  of  manual  training,  and  we  are  hopeful  of  establishing^ 
it,  in  some  form,  in  the  near  future. 

WAPELLO  COUNTY— OTTUMWA. 

The  matter  is  being  agitated,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 

WEBSTER  COUNTY— FORT  DODGE. 
Nothing  done  in  this  line. 

WOODBURY  COUNTY- SIOUX  CITY. 

I  have  but  little  to  report,  as  to  what  has  been  accomplished,  but  much 
that  I  might  report  as  to  what  we  hope  will  be  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

Over  eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing brief  recommendation  to  our  Board  of  Education: 

Manual  training  in  the  form  of  drawing,  paper  cutting  and  pasting,  clay 
modeling,  carving,  etc.,  has  formed  a  part  of  our  school  course,  and  pro- 
dnced  such  excellent  results,  that  we  heartily  recommend  the  extension  of 
this  line  of  work. 

While  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  leading  educators  as  to  the 
real  value  of  that  part  of  manual  training,  which  has  sometimes  been  termed 
**shop  work,'*  the  sentiment  is  rapidly  growing  in  its  favor.  The  opposition 
to  it  has  largely  grown  out  of  a  misconception  of  its  chief  aim .  Manual 
training  is  not  primarily  introduced  into  the  public  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  skilled  mechanics,  but  for  the  helpful,  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil's  powers. 

The  training  of  the  muscles  in  this  shaping  and  fashioning  of  the  wood 
and  iron,  exercises  a  helpful,  stimulating  influence  upon  the  mental  and 
moral  powers.  The  struggle  with  stubborn  matter  develops  and  toughens 
muscular  fiber.  This  contact  with  material  forces  generally  developes  a 
firmer  mental  grip,  fosters  stronger  tenacity  of  purpose  and  tdnds  to  produce 
to  produce  a  sturdier  character. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  manual  training  be  made  a  part  of  our 
high  school  course  just  as  soon  as  our  magnificent  high  school  building  is 
completed,  and  room  can  be  made  for  the  necessary  tools  and  machinery. 

The  financial  depression  which  followed,  prevented  the  carrying  out  of 
those  suggestions,  as  was  intended.     We  are  still  without   the  machinery 
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becatise  of  the  expense,  but  are  hoping  to  secure  it  erelong.  There  is  do 
'question  but  that  active  boys  and  girls,  who  now  drift  out  of  our  schools 

because  little  opportunity  is  afforded  for  manual  training,  would,  ander 
:such  hand  training,  remain  a  longer  time  in  our  schools,  and  become  more 

useful  citizens. 

WRIGHT  COUNTY— EAGLE  GROVE. 
We  are  simply  teaching  the  girls  to  dam  and  sew. 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


THE  SUBJOINED  IS  A  BRIEF  REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

READ  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN   PUBLIC   HEALTH  ASSOCIA- 
TION HELD  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

SEPTEMBER,  16-21,  1901, 

BY 

J.  C.  SHRADER,  M.  D.,  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA, 

BX-VICB-PRBSIDBNT  AND  MBMBBR  OF  BXBCUTIVB  COMMITTEB. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

BY  DR.  HBNRY  MITCHBLL. 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  work  already  accomplished  in  several 
of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  in  tracing  out  sources  of  infection 
among  the  pupils.of  public  schools,  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Indianapolis  in  September,  1900,  created  a 
Committee  on  School  Hygiene,  with  the  purpose  of  securing  the  presenta- 
tion, from  year  to  year,  of  reports  showing:  (1)  The  progress  made  in  the 
application  of  means  designed  for  the  early  detection  of  cases  of  commu- 
nicable diseases  among  public  school  children.  (2)  For  recording  their 
ph3r8ical  development,  and  (3)  For  the  improvement  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions on  school  premises.  They  have  limited  their  inquiries  for  this  year  to 
the  medical  inspection  of  schools.  To  gain  the  desired  information  a  drcnlar 
letter  was  sent  to  all  the  principal  health  boajds  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico,  as  follows:  Dear  Sir:  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
report  to  the  Committee  on  School  Hygiene  of  the  A.  P.  H.  A.  to  what 
extent  medical  inspection  of  schools  has' progressed  in  your  city?  First: 
Have  medical  inspectors  of  schools  been  appointed?  Second:  If  so,  please 
state  the  number  of  inspectors  employed,  and  send  to  us  copies  of  the  regu- 
lations or  ordinances,  under  which  the  work  has  been  carried  on.  Third: 
Kindly  refer  us  to  any  reports,  or  papers  which  have  been  published,  show- 
ing the  results  thus  far  reached  in  conducting  the  work. 

To  these,  154  replies  have  been  received,  and  in  order  to  show  the  interest 
in  this  subject,  and  the  growmg  necessity  for  its  adoption  and  enforcement, 
a  few  of  these  many  replies  are  given. 
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HwtMCg  of  Ontario^  Ctmada, -^In  a  number  of  instances  examination  of 
school  children,  and  the  following  to  their  homes  of  absentees  from  school, 
has  been  practiced  in  order  to  obtain  eautct  information  of  cases  of  real,  or 
suspected  disease,  in  school  children.  The  results  have  been  remarkably 
successful,  as  when  carried  out  thoroughly,  outbreaks  have  been  again  and 
again  suppressed  within  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  work  will  grow  as 
municipalities  realise  that  it  is  at  once  effective,  and,  in  the  end,  economical. 

l/ew  Havtn,—^,  H.  Beede,  superintendent  of  schools,  states  that  the 
medical  inspection  of  the  public  schools  "was  introduced  February  1,  1901. 
At  that  time  five  young  and  reputable  physicians  volunteered  their  services 
as  medical  inspectors  of  the  schools.  The  city  was  divided  into  districts, 
and  each  inspector  placed  in  charge  of  a  district.  Each  morning,  after  the 
opening  exercises,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  school  principal  to  find  out  whether 
there  are  any  cases  of  sickness  which  needed  the  attention  of  the  medical 
inspector.  If  there  are,  notice  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  inspector,  and  he 
immediately  visits  the  building.  The  inspector  is  not  allowed  to  prescribe 
in  any  case,  but,  if  he  thinks  best,  he  sends  word  to  the  parents  advising 
that  the  family  physician  be/  consulted.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  make 
exception  in  this  matter,  allowing  a  general  prescription  for  pediculosis. 
Thus  far,  the  work  of  the  inspectors  has  been  of  much  value,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  discontinued.  It  is  probable  that  next  year,  or  later,  the  city 
will  make  an  appropriation  for  this  work.  I  do  not  know  how  many  ca^ps 
have  been  investigated  by  the  inspectors,  but  I  do  know  that  a  good  many 
children  have  been  in  school  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspectors,  should 
not  have  been  there,  and  have  been  sent  home.  A  good  many  cases  of 
pediculosis,  ringworm,  pinkeye  and  scalp  disease,  have  been  found  and 
acted  upon  by  the  inspectors.  The  result  is  that  a  more  wholesome  spirit  is 
beginning  to  prevail  as  far  as  the  matter  of  personal  health  and  cleanliness 
is  concerned  among  the  school  children." 

Cit^M^.—Pollowing  is  an  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  W.  L. 
Bodine,  superintendent  of  compulsory  education,  1900: 

In  January,  1900,  fifty  medical  inspectors  of  schools  were  assigned  to 
work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department  and  technical  direction  of  the 
department  of  health.  From  January  8  to  April  15,  1900,  the  result  of  their 
work  in  protecting  the  health  of  their  pupils  at  the  various  schools  was  as 
follows: 

Total  number  of  examinations 76,805 

Contagious  diseases  detected  and  excluded 4,539 

The  emergency  corps  of  inspectors  on  duty  from  April  17  to  June  1, 1900, 
conducted  sixty  additional  examinations,  and  excluded  thirty-five  children 
from  school  for  cause. 

Out  of  76,805  examinations,  only  one  lawsuit  was  instituted  against  the 
board  of  education,  and  in  that  instance,  Judge  Ball  of  the  superior  court 
decided  that  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  was  constitutional,  and  the 
rights  of  principals  and  medical  inspectors  to  exclude  pupils  for  cause  were 
upheld.    The  case  was  never  appealed. 

Medical  inspection  has  proved  a  great  safeguard  for  the  health  of  the 
children  in  the  Chicago  public  schools.  The  service  has  been  handicapped 
by  a  limited  number  of  inspectors  and  an  inadequate  appropriation  to 
increase  the  force.     By  increasing  the  force  the  service  could  be  improved. 
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as  the  inspectors  now  have  too  many  schools  to  look  after  in  their  sub- 
districts.  Credit  is  dne  medical  inspectors  of  schools  for  their  diligence  to 
dnty,  for  their  diplomacy  and  general  proficiency.  This  report  demon- 
strates that  their  services  have  materially  reduced  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  and  kindred  diseases  of  childhood  in  the  public  schools. 

I  would  respectfully  sugg^t  that  the  health  of  pupils  could  be  further 
protected  if  sanitary  inspectors  were  appointed  to  regularly  visit  school- 
houses  and  inspect  the  sanitary  condition  of  buildings.  In  some  of  the 
rented  quarters,  particularly  where  the  ventilation  and  general  sanitary  con- 
dition is  bad,  a  system  of  vigilant  inspection  is  necessary  if  the  board  of 
education  desires  to  make  the  prtoection  of  health  complete. 

Boston,— Boston  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  municipality  in  the 
United  States  to  establish  medical  inspection  of  schools,  which  was  beg^n 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  board  of  health,  in  November,  1894.  From 
the  annual  report  of  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of 
Boston  for  the  3rear  1900,  the  following  is  taken: 

For  five  and  a  half  years  past  our  schools  have  received  the  benefit  of 
regular  daily  medical  inspection.  Competent  physicians  appointed  by  the 
board  of  health  visit  all  the  schools  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  morning 
session  each  day.  Every  class  teacher  reports  to  the  principal,  early  in  the 
session,  on  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the  class.  If  any  of  them  be 
ailing  in  any  way  the  inspector's  attention  is  called  to  them .  He  examines 
them  If  a  child  is  found  to  he  ill,  but  without  manifesting  any  symptoms 
of  an  infectious  disease,  the  teacher  is  advised  to  send  the  child  home,  with 
a  message  written  or  oral,  as  may  seem  best,  stating  what  the  trouble  may 
be,  and  suggesting,  if  medical  care  seems  needed,  that  the  family  physician 
be  called.  The  inspector  does  not  declare  his  diagnosis  of  the  case,  nor  give 
professional  advice  as  to  its  treatment.  To  do  so  would  be  to  encroach  on 
the  province  of  the  family  physician,  a  thing  which  the  inspectors  are  par- 
ticularly required  to  refrain  from  doing.  The  great  advantages  arising  from 
these  visits  to  the  schools  is  the  early  discovery  of  symptoms  of  infectious 
diseases  among  the  children.  Such  early  discovery,  and  the  prompt  meas- 
ures thereupon  taken,  have  resulted  in  putting  a  stop  to  epidemics  that 
could  easily  become,  through  neglect,  widespread  and  disastrous. 

Many  of  the  replies  sent  from  localities  where  no  steps  have  yet  been 
taken  to  establish  medical  inspection  of  schools,  indicate  nevertheless,  that 
active  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject,  and  in  numerous  instances  assurances 
have  been  given  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  put  the  system  in  operation  at 
an  early  day.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  correspondence  shows  that  there  is  a 
wide  spread  interest  in  the  work  which  has  been  already  done,  and  it  seems 
to  be  a  safe  prediction  that  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years  a  considerable 
number  of  the  more  progressive  communities  throughout  the  country  will 
have  adopted  some  method  for  the  early  detection  of  disease  among  children 
who  attend  the  public  schools. 

The  considerations  which  influence  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
the  arguments  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  views  advanced  in  its  favor, 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  The  state,  by  statute,  requires  school 
attendance  at  an  age  when  the  individual  is  peculiarly  prone  to  fall  a  victim 
to  the  diseases  which  prevail  in  all  groups  of  young  people,  and  in  assuming 
the  control  and  custody  of  the  child  during  five  hours  each  day,  the  state 
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becomes  morally  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  pupil  dur- 
ing: that  period,  and  it  is  wholly  indefensible  that  public  schools  shall  be 
conducted  in  buildings  which  are  insufficiently  ventilated,  lighted  and 
warmed.  It  is  equally  indefensible  to  bring  children  together  by  lawful 
authority,  without  using  every  reasonable  endeavor  to  weed  out  and  exclude 
infectious  individuals.  The  justification  which  warrants  the  state  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  requirement  compelling  all  children  to  obtain  an  educa- 
cation  is  purely  economic  in  its  principles,  and  on  the  same  basis  it  is  quite 
as  reasonable  for  the  state  to  require  that  all  citizens  shall  avoid  premature 
death,  and  in  fact  this  logical  claim  to  the  benefits  which  attend  the  normal 
duration  of  the  life  of  the  individual  has  long  been  demanded  by  civilized 
governments  the  world  over.  Thus  the  laws  of  many  countries  make  suicide 
a  crime,  and  on  this  ground  laws  are  made  to  secure  hygienic  conditions  on 
private  premises.  The  value  of  the  citizen  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
gain  if  he  shall  live  out  his  natural  expectation,  is  understood  and  admitted 
by  all  statesmen.  How  thoughtless  then,  has  been  our  course  heretofore  in 
admitting  to  intimate  associations  the  sick  and  the  well  in  one  unrestricted 
group  in  the  public  schools;  and  it  is  high  time  that  measures  should  be  taken 
to  stop  the  needless  slaughter. 

Every  observing  man  knows  that  the  astonishing  diminution  in  the  mor- 
tality of  infants  which  has  occurred  during  the  past  ten  years,  has  been 
almost  solely  due  to  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  mothers  and 
nurses  of  the  value  of  pasteurization  of  milk;  and  medical  inspection  of 
schools  promises  to  accomplish  results  almost  as  valuable  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  as  the  proper  care  of  milk  has  ren- 
dered in  eradicating  infantile  diarrhoea. 

It  has  been  observed,  first,  by  a  distinguished  English  sanitarian,  that 
communicable  diseases  prevail  to  a  less  degree  during  vacation  periods  than 
during  the  school  year;  and  this  significant  fact  supports  the  view  previously 
advocated  concerning  the  advantages  which  will  attend  the  daily  inspection 
of  all  school  pupils  suspected  by  the  teacher  to  be  ill. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  humiliation  to  any  capable  sanitary  officer,  or 
school  officer,  to  find  himself  so  insufficiently  supported  by  his  official  asso- 
ciates, that  he  is  unable  to  apply  to  the  school  building  under  his  control  the 
recognized  methods  of  purification  and  cleansing  during  outbreaks  of  the 
dangerous  communicable  diseases,  and  thus  render  the  building  and  every- 
thing within  it,  free  from  infection  and  entirely  safe  for  the  admission  of  all 
uninfected  pupils. 

Daily  inspection  of  the  pupils  by  a  competent  medical  officer,  and  the 
instant  exclusion  of  pupils,  teachers  and  janitors  found  to  be  infected,  will 
permit  and  fully  warrant  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the  school  work. 
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'  'To  die  is  landing  on  sone  silent  shore 
Where  billows  never  break  nor  tempests  roar 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er." 
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THEODORE  SUTTON  PARVIN 


was  bom  at  Cedarville,  Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey,  January  15,  1817, 
and  died  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  June  28,  1901.  He  s^duated  from  Cin- 
cinnati and  Woodward  colleges,  and  in  1838  received  from  Gen.  Robert 
Lucas,  the  first  governor  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  an  appointment  as  his 
private  secretary.  He  served  as  territorial  librarian  by  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernor Lucas,  and  in  1839  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  He  was  elected  secretary  of  the  territorial  council  in  1840. 
For  a  period  of  ten  years,  beginning  in  1847,  he  was  clerk  of  the  United 
States  district  court,  and  for  a  time  he  also  served  as  county  judge.  In  1857-8 
he  was  register  of  the  state  land  office.  From  1860  to  1870  he  was  professor 
of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  Iowa  State  University,  serving  at  the  same  time 
as  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Historial  Society  during  the  years  1864-5-6.  He 
served  as  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  order  in  1852,  and  for  more  than  half 
a  century  served  as  grand  secretary  of  the  same.  Because  of  his  timely  and 
persistent  efforts  the  headquarters  of  the  order  were  established  at  Cedar 
Rapids  in  1885 .  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  "  Newspaper  Press  of  Iowa , ' '  from 
1836  to  1846;  "Masonry  in  Iowa,''  "History  of  Templary  in  the  United 
States,"  and  of  '  'Early  Schools  and  Teachers  in  Iowa,"  1830  to  1860. 

He  was  always  deeply  interested  in  educational  affairs,  and  often  partici- 
pated in  the  proceedings  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  of  which 
he  was  president  at  the  session  held  at  Keokuk  in  1868. 

Of  him  it  has  been  written:  "He  perpetuated  his  youth  by  his  inter- 
est in  the  young  people,  and  in  their  affairs  and  happiness.  He  was  a  man 
of  simple  piety  and  Christian  faith,  and  a  man  who  associated  reverence 
with  his  wisdom.  He  was  a  man  who  loved  to  worship  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  in  his  earlier  days  was  useful  in  many  capacities  in  the  church.  He  was 
content  to  deny  himself  the  gratification  of  personal  aggrandizement,  and  for 
years  to  come  being  dead  he  will  yet  speak." 


JACOB  WERNLI. 

Jacob  Wemli  was  bom  in  Thalheim,  Canton  Argau,  Switzerland,  July 
12,  1828,  and  died  at  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  July  22,  1901.  He  graduated  with 
high  honors  from  the  normal  school  in  his  native  land  in  1850,  and  for 
several  years  served  as  principal  of  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1855  and,  with  his  young  wife,  settled  at 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  In  1859  he  commenced  teaching  a  common  school 
and  taught  until  1861  when  he  was  elected  county  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Waupaca  county,  and  re-elected  in  1863.      In  1864  he  was  called  to  the 
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prindpalship  of  the  second  ward  schools  of  Milwaukee,  and  two  yean  later 
was  elected  assistant  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Platteville.  This 
latter  position  he  resigned  on  account  of  poor  health  in  1868.  After  a  short 
rest  he  took  charge  of  the  Northwestern  German-English  normal  school  at 
Galena,  Illinois,  which  position  he  held  until  1873,  when  he  resigned.  In 
1875  he  came  to  Iowa,  locating  at  Le  Mars,  where  he  served  as  principal  of 
the  schools  for  two  years.  He  was  elected  county  superintendent  of  Plym- 
outh county  in  1881,  and  re-elected  in  1883,  and  resigned  in  1885.  He 
founded  at  Le  Mars  the  Northwestern  Normal  and  Business  College  in  1887. 
In  1893  he  was  again  elected  county  superintendent  and  re-elected  in  1895. 
As  a  normal  institute  conductor  Professor  Wemli  was,  perhaps,  most  widely 
known,  and  by  him  thousands  of  teachers  were  inspired  to  higher  aims  and 
better  methods.  In  a  high  degree  he  was  a  teacher  of  teachers.  **The 
name  of  Jacob  Wemli  is,  and  will  be  forever,  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  cause  of  education,  and  the  advancement  of  learning  in  the  great  North- 
west, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers. " 


JOSEPH  J.  DOFFLEMYER. 


Joseph  J.  Dofflemyer  was  bom  at  Bonaparte,  Iowa,  April  12,  1859,  and 
died  at  Webster  City,  June  25,  1901.  In  his  youth  he  attended  Howe's 
Academy,  often  walking  five  miles  each  way.  His  college  course  was  taken 
at  Iowa  Wesley  an  University,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  from  which  institution  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  He  began  teaching  at  the  Bgt  ot 
sixteen  years.  In  succession  he  taught  three  years  at  Birmingham,  two 
years  at  Farmington,  seven  years  as  principal  of  a  ward  school  at  Keokuk, 
and  for  ten  years  served  as  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at  Marion. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  looking  foward  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
work  at  Boone,  where  he  had  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
but  a  few  weeks  previous. 

He  was  married  June  27,  1880,  to  Miss  Mary  Pitkin,  who  with  two  chil- 
dren survive  him.  While  an  active  participant  in  all  the  educational  associ- 
ations of  the  state,  he  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  right  religious  train- 
ing of  the  young;  he  frequently  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  was  a  member  and 
officer,  and  at  one  time  served  as  district  president  of  the  Epworth  League. 
He  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  by  his  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  the  order,  he  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  local  lodge.  "The 
record  of  noble  deeds  and  successful  achievements  remains  with  us  as  a 
precious  memory,  an  inspiration  to  cultivate  the  best  that  is  in  us,  and 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  others,  while  opportunity  offers." 


JACOB  T.  MERRILL. 


Jacob  T.  Merrill  was  bom  in  1839,  at  Granville,  Ohio,  and  died  at  Ligo- 

nier.  Indiana,  June  22,  1901.     By  his  own  efforts  he  worked  his  way  through 

Otterbein  University,  and  graduated  with  honors.     Soon  after  graduation  he 

egan  teaching  in  Illinois,  but  after  a  short  experience  enlisted  for  service  in 
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the  chril  war.  For  twenty-five  yean  he  served  as  teacher  or  superintendent 
of  the  pnblic  schools  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  from  1890  to  1900  was  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Cedar  Rapids.  During  these  years  he  was 
an  active  participant  in  district  and  state  associations.  He  took  the  most 
active  interest  in  school  architecture  and  sanitation,  and  the  large  number  of 
modem  school  buildings  in  Cedar  Rapids  is  due  to  his  efforts. 

Superintendent  Merrill  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss  Gertrude  Denming, 
who  died  in  1891.  Two  children  were  bom  to  them,  Theodore  and  Anna, 
both  of  whom  survive  him.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  of  El  Kahir  Temple,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
and  of  Cedar  Rapids  Lodge  No.  251,  B.  P.  O.  E.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  in 
faith.  The  board  of  directors  of  Cedar  Rapids  well  said:  "The  work  of 
Professor  Merrill  as  an  educator  is  done  and  his  record  is  made,  but  his  influ- 
ence will  continue  in  the  lives  of  his  pupils  and  teachers  for  years  to  come. " 


A.  B.  CHANTRY. 


A.  B.  Chantry  was  bora  in  Guthrie  county,  April  30,  1867,  and  died  at 
Greenfield,  Iowa,  January  28,  1901.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  afterward  pursued  his  studies  in  Panora  high  school.  Dexter 
normal  school,  and  a  commercial  college,  and  at  the  state  university  of 
Iowa.  After  teaching  for  several  years  in  the  common  schools,  he  was 
elected  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Orient  in  1894.  In  this  position  he 
served  acceptably  until  elected  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
Adair  county,  in  1899.  His  illness  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1900,  when,  in  the  dischargee!  his  duties,  he  drove  to  Dexter  to  attend  a  gen- 
eral teachers'  association;  a  cold  was  contracted  at  this  time  which  devel- 
oped into  typhoid  pneumonia  which  resulted  in  his  death. 

During  all  his  sickness  he  made  an  heroic  effort  for  life;  he  was  anxious 
to  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office;  he  was  ambitious  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  public  schools  under  his  supervision .  He  had  the  greatest 
faith  in  his  co-laborers,  and  would  often  sacrifice  himself  rather  than  offend 
his  friends. 

On  July  3,  1892,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  A.  Cowden,  who  with 
three  children  survive  him. 


JOHN  MICHAEL  MBHAN. 


John  Michael  Mehan  was  born  in  Bath,  Virginia,  October  6,  1845,  and 
died  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  9,  1901. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood  President  Mehan  had  his  own  way  to  make  in 
the  world.  His  life  is  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
close  application,  industry,  perseverance,  and  the  observance  of  those  vir- 
tues which  count  for  strong  manhood.  Those  who  knew  him  best  always 
regarded  him  as  a  teacher  of  teachers.  For  forty  years  he  was  an  instructor 
of  young  people,  and  the  influence  of  his  life  will  for  years  to  come  be  felt  in 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  came  under  his 
instruction. 
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For  a  time  he  was  a  grammar  school  teacher  in  Nevada,  and  later  on, 
special  teacher  of  penmanship  at  Creston.  In  1885  he  established  the  Capital 
City  Commercial  College  of  Des  Moines  and  continued  at  the  head  of  this 
institution  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for 
some  yeaxs  President  Mehan  was  in  poor  health  he  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  educational  associations,  both  state  and  national.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  of  Des  Moines,  and  belonged 
to  the  Masonic  order,  where  he  was  held  in  the  very  highest  esteem.  His 
wife  and  two  children,  John  C.  Mehan  and  Mrs.  Jetta  C.  Zinsmaster  of  this 
city,  survive  him. 


MISS  HELEN  ELLIOTT. 
• 
Miss  Helen  Elliot  was  bom  at  Le  Claire,  Iowa,  and  died  at  the  same 
place  September  28,  1901 .  She  finished  her  high  school  coarse  at  Le  Claire 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  After  teaching  school  for  a  while  she 
entered  Cornell  college,  where  she  graduated  with  honors  in  1894.  For  one 
year  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  at  Osage;  from  there  she  went  to 
Ottumwa,  where  she  taught  mathematics  in  the  high  school  for  five  yean.  In 
January  1900  her  board  granted  her  a  leave  of  absence  of  she  months  in 
order  that  she  might  serve  as  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educational 
Examiners.  In  the  spring  of  1901  she  resigned  her  position  in  Ottumwa  and 
entered  upon  studies  at  Chicago  university.  In  July  1901  Miss  Elliot  passed 
the  examination  for  a  position  in  the  Chicago  high  school.  She  was  a 
thorough  student,  an  able  teacher,  and  sought  to  excel  in  all  her  work.  Her 
life  was  one  of  purity  and  earnestness. 


C.  C.  NESTLERODE. 


Mr.  Nestlerode  was  bom  in  Center  county.  Pa.,  March  17,  1824.  Late  in 
the  year  1830  the  family  removed  to  Crawford  county,  Ohio,  and  in  1832  to 
Wood  county.  In  1836  he  helped  in  the  erection  of  a  log  house  in  which  to 
hold  school.  He  attended  school  during  this  winter  for  thirty-seven  days, 
and  at  the  same  place  in  the  following  winter  for  forty-eight  days.  The 
third  winter  he  secured  fifty-seven  days'  instmction.  During  the  winter 
of  1840-'41  he  attended  his  first  and  only  free  school,  and  later  continued  his 
study  in  Fostoria,  boarding  himself  most  of  the  time  and  teaching  classes  to 
pay  his  tuition. 

Mr.  Nestlerode  began  teaching  about  this  time,  receiving  $14.00  per 
month  and  boarding  around  with  his  pupils.  About  1856  he  came  to  Iowa, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  founded  the  Old  Tipton  Union  School,  acting 
as  its  principal  for  six  years.  At  this  time  he  opened  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  free  schools  and  universal  education.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other 
man  is  due  the  credit  of  establishing  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  the  state. 
During  the  war  he  returned  to  Fostoria,  serving  as  superintendent  there  and 
teaching  in  the  vicinity. 

Perhaps  in  no  better  way  can  the  debt  of  Iowa  teachers  to  Mr.  Nestlerode 
be  told  than  by  quoting  from  the  proceedings  of  the  fourth  reunion  of  the 
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Tipton  union  school:  '  'Mr.  Nestlerode  held  the  first  teachers'  institute  held 
in  Iowa,  and  was  engaged  in  institute  work  in  Ohio  from  1849  to  1856,  and 
from  1856  to  1875  conducted  institutes  in  many  of  the  counties  of  Iowa.  He 
attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  which 
was  held  in  Iowa  City,  December  27  and  28,  1854.  He  served  as  president 
of  that  association  in  1857- '58.  He  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  associa- 
tion to  represent  that  body  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education . 
He  was  present  every  moment  during  the  twenty  days  the  state  board  was  in 
session.  He  refused  the  secretaryship  of  the  board,  stating  that  he  would  be 
unfaithful  to  those  he  came  to  represent  were  he  to  do  so.  The  State  Associa- 
tion also  elected  him,  at  the  Davenport  meeting  in  August,  1858,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  association,  institute  lecturer  and  state 
public  school  worker.  He  held  twelve  institutes,  attended  the  State  Board 
of  Education  twenty  days,  traveled  3,700  miles,  much  of  the  distance  on 
foot,  and  gave  712  free  school  talks  during  the  year.  He  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  the  two  following  years.  The  executive 
committee  was  ordered  to  publish  an  educational  journal  in  the  interest  of 
free  schools  and  to  aid  in  carrying  the  new  school  laws  into  effect.  As  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  the  editing,  publishing,  corresponding  and 
paying  the  bills,  fell  largely  on  Mr.  Nestlerode.  'The  Iowa  Instructor'  was 
established  and  made  the  organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  He 
published  it  three  years.  The  receipts  did  not  exceed  one-half  the  expendi- 
tures, and  notwithstanding  not  a  collection  was  asked  for,  nor  a  contribu- 
tion made,  yet  Mr.  Nestlerode  saw  that  every  debt  was  paid  and  every 
demand  was  met  before  he  left  the  state.  In  1861  he  was  again  elected 
president  of  the  state  association.'' 

Since  Mr.  Nestlerode's  retirement  from  active  school  work  he  devoted 
a  large  part  of  his  time  to  Sunday  school  work  in  Ohio.  He  died  in  Postoria 
late  in  1900.  Thus  has  passed  a  useful  and  influential  life,  one  devoted  in 
the  upbuilding  of  a  school  system  which  is  an  honor  to  its  originators  and  a 
blessing  to  a  great  state. 


D.  R.  MICHENER. 


The  following  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  Lucas  County  Teachers' 
Association  on  the  death  of  its  president,  Mr.  D.  R.  Michener,  who  died 
December  12,  1900.  Your  committee  has  been  unable  to  gain  any  further 
facts  and  therefore  submits  the  resolutions: 

Whbrbas,  It  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  to  call  our  esteemed 
friend  and  fellow -teacher ,  D.  R.  Michener,  to  his  eternal  home;  and, 

Whbrbas,  We  deplore  the  departure  of  one  so  eminent  in  the  educational 
field,  so  beloved  and  honored  by  all;   therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Lucas  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, appreciating  his  cheerfulness  and  efficiency  while  working  among  us  in 
this  association,  in  our  county  institute  and  in  the  school  room,  extend,  as  a 
token  of  esteem,  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  sorrowing  family  for  the  loss 
of  one  whose  life  has  been  an  inspiring  example  to  his  host  of  friends. 
Sometime  wbea  all  life's  letsont  have  been  learned, 

And  tun  and  start  forever  more  have  set, 
The  tbiog^  which  our  weak  judgment  here  have  tpurned— 
The  thing*  o'er  which  we  grie?ed  with  lathes  wet— 
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Will  flash  before  as,  out  of  lif«*s  dark  oigbt. 

As  stars  shine  most  in  deepest  tint  of  blile, 
And  we  shall  see  bow  all  God's  plans  are  right. 

And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  love  most  true. 

And  70tt  shall  shortly  know  that  lengthened  breath 

Is  not  the  sweetest  gift  God  sends  his  friend, 
And  that,  sometimes,  the  sable  pall  of  death 

Conceals  the  fairest  boon  his  love  can  send. 
If  we  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life 

And  stand  within,  and  all  God's  working  see, 
We  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife. 

And  for  each  mystery  could  find  a  key. 

But  not  today.    Then  be  content,  poor  heart; 

God's  plans,  like  lillies,  pure  and  white  unfold. 
We  must  not  tear  the  close  shut  leaves  apart, 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold. 
And  if  through  patient  toil  we  reach  the  land 

Where  tired  feet,  with  sandals  looted,  may  rest, 
When  we  shall  clearly  see  and  understand, 

I  think  that  we  will  say :     *  'God  knew  the  best . " 


MISS  EMM.\  S.  DYE. 


Miss  Emma  S.  Dye  was  born  in  Galena,  Illinois,  in  1864,  and  died  at 
I>es  Moines,  January  8,  1900.  She  came  to  Des  Moines  with  her  parents  in 
1870.  She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  East  Des  Moines,  gradaat* 
ing  from  the  high  school  in  1882.  In  1885  she  began  her  career  as  teacher 
in  Bremer  school  of  East  Des  Moines.  In  1886  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Longfellow  school  where  she  remained  doing  good  work  until  1898.  when 
she  was  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  Lucas  school.  January  2,  1900, 
Miss  Dye  was  fatally  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  gasoline  stove.  She  was 
taken  to  Mercy  Hospital  where,  after  a  week  of  intense  suffering,  she  died 
on  January  8th.  Miss  Dye  was  an  earnest  teacher  and  had  a  marked  infla- 
ence  upon  her  pupils.  Her  sad  death  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
schools  and  the  community.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  manifested  to  the  last  her  hope  in  Grod. 


JOHN  N.  HAMILTON. 


John  N.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Rural  Grove,  New  Yo;k,  December  11. 
1846.  He  was  a  member  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  except 
one  sister  survive  their  brother.  He  attended  the  public  school  of  his  native 
town  and  later  pursued  advanced  studies  in  Fairfield  college,  in  the  same 
state.  He  taught  for  several  years  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  about 
twenty-eight  years  ago  came  to  Iowa,  teaching  at  National.  In  1874  he 
began  teaching  in  Elkader,  Iowa,  where  he  was  employed  continuously  for 
eighteen  years.  Seeking  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  people  of  Elkader,  be  accepted  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Sac  City 
public  schools,  to  which  he  was  elected  May  10,  1892.  He  took  charge  of 
the  schools  at  the  opening  the  following  September  and  was  beginning  bis 
ninth  year  of  devoted  service  when  death  ended  his  career.     He  had  become 
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well  known  in  educational  circles  and  his  words  of  counsel  were  heard  with 
great  appreciation  in  the  meetings  of  teachers'  associations.  One  of  the  last 
important  papers  he  prepared  was  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Teacher 
on  the  lianners  and  Morals  of  His  Pupils."  Those  who  knew  him  were 
aware  that  what  he  said  on  such  a  theme  would  come  from  his  heart.  It 
was  his  foremost  desire  to  have  his  inflnence  with  his  pupils  tell  for  the 
development  of  noble  manhood  and  womanhood.  On  January  1,  1897,  he 
was  awarded  a  life  diploma  by  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners. 

Professor  Hamilton  was  married  August  19,  1877  to  Mary  Alice  Beaman, 
of  McGrefSfor,  Iowa.  Their  only  child  is  Mabel  Alice.  In  his  home  life 
Professor  Hamilton  was  thoughtful,  courteous  and  affectionate.  Probably 
none  who  knew  him  failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  apparent  naturalness  of 
his  courteous  manner  and  his  kindly  words  and  deeds,  always  befitting  the 
time  and  place. 

His  government  in  the  schoolroom  was  accomplished  without  apparent 
effort.  His  manner  inspired  the  confidence  and  love  of  his  pupils  and  his 
quiet  and  orderly  methods  were  their  examples.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
thorough  and  successful. 

He  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  for  many  years 
sang  in  the  choir.  He  had  memt>ership  also  in  Occidental  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  and  Sac  City  chapter,  O.  £.  S.  In  social  life,  as  in  his  school  work, 
his  example  counted  much  for  what  is  best.  His  memory  is  precious.  In 
the  words  of  a  text  used  by  a  minister  who  referred  appropriately  in  a  sermon 
Sunday  evening  to  the  death  of  Prof.  Hamilton.  "He,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.'' 


FRANCIS  E.  LENOCKER. 


Bom  April  16,  1866,  in  Holmes  county,  Ohio.  Died  July  29, 1900,  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa.     Interment  at  Dexter,  Iowa. 

It  is  rare  that  a  young  man  develops  a  career  with  such  certainty  and 
rapidity  as  was  the  record  of  this  educator.  His  first  education  beyond  the 
common  schools  was  obtained  at  the  Dexter  Normal  College.  He  also 
taught  in  the  rural  schools  near  his  home,  and  soon  had  evidence  of  what 
his  career  was  to  be.  He  then  became  a  student  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal 
school,  and  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of  Didactic's  degree  in  1891.  After 
being  principal  of  schools  at  Onslow  and  at  Arcadia,  Iowa,  he  again  attended 
the  State  Normal  school,  and  received  his  Master's  degree.  From  there  he 
went  to  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  graduated  in  1898.  In  the  summer 
of  1896  he  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  a  collector  of  botanical  specimens 
for  the  museum  of  the  university.  He  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Guthrie  county  high  school  July  8,  1898,  in  which  position  he  remained  until 
his  death,  July  29,  1900.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Popham  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa,  July  3,  1900.  Immediately  thereafter  he  and  his  wife  went 
to  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Charleston  South  Carolina.  On 
the  way  home  Mr.  Lenocker  became  ill  with  malarial  fever  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  disease,  with  other  unusual  complications,  destroyed  his  life. 
The  career  of  this  man  is  one  of  which  his  friends  and  relatives  may  be 
proud.      Perseverance,  untiring  industry,  sterling  character,  determination 
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to  do  his  host,  were  continual  manifestations  of  his  daily  life.  He  was  a 
thorough  scholar,  an  inspiring  teacher,  a  successful  organiser,  a  supreme 
institute  instructor,  which  qualities,  united  with  his  beautiful  spirit  as  a 
man,  all  bear  tribute  to  his  worth  and  success  in  the  memories  of  all  who 
were  privileged  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  As  a  leader  he  was  among  the 
best  and  truest,  always  being  faithful  to  the  highest  interest  of  manliness 
and  character,  and  leaving  thereby  an  impress  upon  his  pupils,  associates 
and  friends,  that  will  bear  large  fruit  in  years  to  come.  The  deepest  sjnn- 
pathy  of  the  teachers  of  Iowa  is  sincerely  extended  to  his  young  wife,  to  bis 
family,  and  all  his  personal  friends  whose  lives  have  been  so  sincerely  lad* 
dened  and  stricken  by  his  untimely  decease. 


JOHN  ARNOLD   KLEINSORGE. 


John  Arnold  Kleinsorge  was  born  at  Maquoketa,  Iowa  in  1867  and  died 
at  Denver,  Colorado  in  March  1901.  After  graduating  from  the  Iowa  State 
Normal  School  at  Cedar  Palls  in  1890,  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching, 
and  in  time  became  principal  of  Crocker  school,  Des  Moines,  where  he 
served  for  three  years.  Later  he  went  to  Europe  and  spent  four  years  in 
study  in  German  universities  and  in  travel  on  the  Continent.  In  1899  he 
obtained  from  Jena  the  deg^^ee  of  Ph.  D.  Upon  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  state  normal  school  in 
Oswego,  New  York.  In  1900  he  became  principal  of  the  training  school  in 
the  state  normal  school  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  where  he  served  acceptably 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  While  in  London,  in  1897,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Eliza  George,  a  former  teacher  in  the  West  Des  Moines  public  schools, 
who  still  survives  him. 

Hon.  Henry  Sabin  who  was  his  warm  personal  friend  wrote  of  him  in 
the  Midland  Schools:  "An  honorable  record  in  our  memory  and  a  wann 
place  in  our  hearts  is  all  that  is  left  of  Kleinsorge. " 

'  'None  knew  him  but  to  love  him. 
None  named  him  but  to  praise.*' 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


SECRETARIES'  REPORTS. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


1897.       Il98. 


i«99- 


1900. 


1901. 


School  towntbips 

lodependant  dittrictt 

Whole  nnmber  of  districtt 
SobdistricU  


1,190 
3.647 
4.837 
9-3" 


4.8: 


5$ 


If 

♦»*57 
9.378 


3,080 

4.873 

9.4^3 


1,187 
3. 71 1 
4.891 
9.44< 


Uoffraded  

Rooms  in  graded 

Whole  number.  

Average  duration  in  montbt. 


"•'S 
"•?? 


11.S78 
5.381 


12, 616 

J,S6i 

18,177 

7:9 


is,6f3 


Males  employed 

Females  employed 

Whole  number 

Average  monthly  compensation,  males.  . 
Average  monthly  compensation,  females 


S.824 

sa.soB 

28,032 

8:37.01 

31.4$ 


5.8SS 

28.694 

i  37.10 

31.20 


s. 


m 


83*31 
30  30 


4.^8 

281789 
$  40  20 

30  24 


4.877 
841.58 


SCHOLAIS. 


Between  5  and  21,  males 

Between  5  and  21,  females 

Total  enumeration 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Total  average  attendance       

*  Percentage  enrollment  on  enumeration. 
Percentage  attendance  on  enrollment. ... 
^Percentage  attendance  on  enumeration. 
Average  tuition  per  month  per  scholar  .. 
Average  number  enrolled  to  each  teacher. 


369.772 

357, 

7*7. 

546.8^ 

347j620 

.% 

$    1.87 
.30 


369,413 
358,043 
727. 456 
548. 8S2 
370.845 

Py.t 

50.9 

8  1.77 

25 


727.775 
554.99a 

^^7^1 
65.6 
SO  o 

$  I  86 
.30 


371,164 
359.990 
731,154 
566,233 
373,474 

.29 


373.J47 

9S 


*  Computed 

on  tnumeratton  of  previous  vear.  duriog  which  these  statistics  accrued. 

SCHOOLHOUSBS. 

1897. 

1898 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Whole  Bomber 

8    i6,3.1:iS 

8    16.790,063 

8    i6.9o8!o76 

X3.86I 
8    17.6^5,992 

13,92a 

Value 

8    18,223.749 

APPAHATUS. 

Value 

t         61981^  t         660.471 

8         717,3731  8         798,294 

8        801.789 
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DISTftlCT  LIBRARIBS. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900* 

I9M. 

Num  ber  of  volo  roes 21a,  702 

asa,97al           3oo,79S 

334.300            4S3.454 

SHADE  TRBBS  ON  SCHOOL  GEOUNDS. 

Nonber  of  flTowiofl:  tre«i|            198,003 

212.  I7S             3iS.a9a             «9.904 

«5  463 

TBMPBRANCB  INSTRUCTION. 

Schools  teacbiog  ettectg  1                                              1 
of  stimoUots 1              17.384               »7,699l              17,7*0               17,510 

17,438 

TREASURERS*  REPORTS. 
TEACHERS'  FUND. 

RBCIIPTS. 


On  band  at  last  report... 

From  district  tax 

From  apportion  mentt.  .. 
From  other  sources 


Total  receipt* 


la.  348, 105.77 

4,450,044.92 

816.044.27 

129.196.34 


I2.40s.cu4.28 

4.591.76372 

852.428.33 

158,720  45 


|2,6i3,c64.77 

4,584,997  47 

822.27s  o^ 

138,719.48 


57,752.391.30  58.007.956.78  58. 189056.80  $8.438.75976  18,738.16667 


12,719.465.88 

4.7iS.So6.7« 

816,581.22 

187,205.9 


52,736,979.11 

5.017.565. 18 

827,95534 

155.t67.04 


IXPBNDITUBBS. 


Paid  teachers 

Paid  for  other  purposes. 

Total  expenditures 
On  hand 


Total. 


55,261,35^70 
82.99332 


55. 347. 347  02 
2,405,044.28 


57. 752. 391.  "^o 


55.315.157  17 
49.734.84 

55  364.802.01 
2.643.06477 


55.417.663  10 
51.927  82 


55.469,590  < 

2,719.465  i 


58.007.95678  58.189.05680 


55.606, 


06,032  50 
94,848  06 


55.701.780  65 
2.736,979  II 


55.747.339  *) 
66.291.77 


55.813.541.06 
2,  w  4, 625. 61 


58.438.7^  76 


$8.7^.166.67 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  FUND. 

RBCBIPTt. 


1897. 

1898.                 1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

On  hand  at  last  report. .. 

From  district  tax   

From  other  sources 

5    323. 855. 88 
767,170.59 
554,340.26 

5    303,481  60  5    360.723.60 
748,230.79       748,060.25 
592,645  58        579.346.49 

*ss.s 

630.97173 

Total  receipts 

51.645.36673 

Si,644  3«i7.82  51.688.13034 

51,933.015.53 

52.046,624  11 

■XPBNDITORBS. 


For    school  houses     and 
sites 

5    638,485.37 
549,998.46 

10,344.58 
143.056  87 

5    423.088.99 
672,177.37 

i,395.8i 
186,972.05 

171I37S.M 

5    664.145. 23 
532,^.18 

i58;85?:o9 

880.31 
170,221.5s 

On  hoods  and  interest.. 
For    libraries    and    ap- 
paratus   

Paid  for  other  purposes  . 

Total  expenditures. . . 
On  hand 

51.341,885.28 
303.481.45 

51.645.366  73 

51,283.634.22 
360.723.60 

51,253.663.21 
434.467.13 

51,357,690  58 
575.3*4.95 

51.488. 272.9* 

558.35119 

Total. 

$1,644,357.82 

51.688.13034 

51,933.015.53 

$2,046,621.11 
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CONTINGENT    FUND. 

■BCBim. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

On  band  it  last  report. . . 

Prom  district  tsx 

From  otbsr  sources 

$    68j,i9o.6o 

1,616,830.48 

212,937  47 

$    761,75304 

1,617.210.87 

185.924. 8S 

202,847.27 

234.340.19 

1 648.s22.2r 
1,833.131 65 

270,440  00 

Total  receipts 

I2.S12.048  s« 

Sa.  564, 888.76 

$2,568,404.27 

12.617  070 17 

I2.7S2.C93  86 

■XFENDITORBS. 


For  fuel.  reot.  repairs,  etc 

Paid  secretaries  and 
treasurers 

For  records,  ap  paratas, 
etc  

For  library  and  diction- 
aries   

For  tree  text-books 

For  general  •applies 

For  other  purposes 


Total  ezpeoditores. 
On  band  


Total 


81,089,972.49 
139.660.93 
58,493.70 


41.009. SI 
187.172  37 
234.8865 


81.751.  I9S  S« 
701, 


,753  04 


<2.  SI  2. 948  S*^ 


11,106,423  02 

137. 547.88 

51,287.20 

18,232  94 

210,836.56 
237.525.48 


11,784,744  88 
761,910.94 


$2.564.88876 


$1,191,180.06 
138,403.27 

53r592.82 

23.483.14 

21,996.12 
184.070.3c 
247,437.49 


$1,860,163  20 

708,241  07 


$2.568,404  27 


$1,282, 340. 3SM 

142,387.61 

43.305.06. 

16,705  36 
23.219.04' 
182,251.40 
279,2j9.Mj 


,347.87033 

144.15894 

52,003.82 

24.747.36 

26.183.49 

126,10s  10 

298.769.72 


<i.S 


9  447.9ti 
8.522.211 


$2  019,838.81 
732.255  04 


$2.617.970.17!  $2.7S2.C93.86 


COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

■XAMINATION   OP  TBACHBRS. 


First    grade  certificates 
issaed 

4,926 

2,526 

2.849 

2,917 

3.308 

Second  grade  certificates 

issaed 

16, 091 

14.165 

14.084 

13.82* 

14.131 

Tbird   mdt  certificates 
issaed           

3.289 

6,735 

7.10? 

7.228 

7,144 

Special  certificates  issaed 
Total  number  issued .... 

209 

224 

436 

684 

25,306 

24.445 
4,832 

'fX 

25,197 

S4.657 

Applicants  rejected    . . . 

3oiol4 

5,014 

4,4S6 

Total  number  examined. 

29.277 

*9-"| 

29,671 

29.762 

Certificates  revoked 

4 

3 

4 

3 

Average  age  of  applicants 

25  and  11 

"t^ 

15  and  22 

15  and  22 

25  and  11 

No  ex  ocrience  in  teaching 

VS 

3.821 

3.560 

3.912 

Taught  less  than  one  year 
With  state  certificates  or 

3,725 

4.161 

4.208 

4,361 

diplomas 

807 

976 

1.137 

128s 

1.360 

VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Schools  visited *... 

Vis'ts  made  daring  year 

£d  ucational    mee  1 1  n  g  s 

held 


12,636 
16,474 

1.753 


11,200 
14,055 

1.537 


12.13- 

iS,8o.. 


1.329 


9,912 
12.343 


1.128I 


11,242 
13.932 


1.209 


Number  of  cases. 


48I 


431 


4S 


COMPENSATION  OF  COUNTY  SOPIRINTENDINTS. 


Av.  received  oer  annum.  $ 


1.215'$ 


1,2221$ 


1.2221$ 


1.242 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Number  reported 

Teachers  em  ployed 

Studanta  lo  attendance.. 
Number  of  graduates  . . 

259 

1.320 

3«-43o 

1,018 

250 
1.225 

30,751 
1.931 

244 

1.457 

37.779 

2.520 

250 

1.6S5 

43,011 

t.863 

231 

1.658 

43.71$ 

2,71* 
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TEACHERS*   NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


GENERAL  REPORT. 


i«97. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


Nam  ber  of  iottitutM  held 

Contioulng  wtekt 

MftlM  lo  attendmnce.  . 
Females  in  attendance 
Total  f  n  attendance. . . . 


d 


il,50i| 
st,a38) 


90 
t.3 

17.670 
»o.7>4 


99 


«0.4S4 


98 

a.i 

«,4i« 

I7.i3t 

t».5S4 


99 
t.i 

17.  IM 

»9»t3i 


FINANCIAL  REPORT. 
ftiCBim. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1901. 


On  band  at  last  report. .. 

Ezamioat'on  feee 

Registration  fees 

State  appropriation 

From  other  sources  .... 

Total 

For  instruction  and  lee- 

tares  

For  incidentals     

On  hand 

Total 


17.83S.9S 

•9.*77.oo 

is, 138.00 

4.^00 


938 


13.987.  _ 
31.S43.00 
»,784.oo 
00 


U950. 
1.657. 


I      7S.S66.48 


74. 9«  91 


15.009.0$ 
38,933  00 
».  454.00 
4.950.00 
1,936.09 


7S.1 


1.14 


881 


19.544.00 
4.950.00 
1.437.16 


$      73.084.04 


14.409.36 

33.07000 

i9.a3>'Oo 

4.950.00 

I.S4.i< 


I      73.014.64 


BXPBNDITUmU. 


51.776.96 
9. 801.59 
13.987.93 


I       75.50648 


51,649  fi 
8,159.65 
15.014  50 


i      74.911  36 


53,168 


75.) 


51. 711. 51 
6.963.17 
14.40936 


$      73.084.04 


14,010.77 


$    73.01464 


PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Amount  in  September. .. 
Interest  on  the  same  .... 

84.714.357.1914,714.030.61 
138.910.30        118. 177.  SO 

''^^,^n 

$4,749,801.16 
118. 700. 10 

84.751.513.71 

108.941  s» 

THE  COST  OP  OUR  SCHOOLS. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

i9co. 

1901. 

For  teachers*  salaries 
For  scboolhouses,  appa- 
rratus,  etc 

8     5.164.354 

1.341.885 
1.834.189 

8     5.315.157' 85.417.663.10 

1,^3.634'    1.15},  663  11 
1.801.977     1,860.163.1c 

85.606,931.59 

1.K7.690.58 
^064.19601 

85.747.3JH9 
I  488.171.91 

For  general  contingencies 

aSl:^^ 

Total    

8     8.440. 4>8 

S     8,40176888.53148951 

89.018.919.  iJ 

I9,3«.65f.«. 

riGURBD  ON  TAXABLE  PftOPBATY. 
Number  of  mills  for  tack  dollar  ofassosstd  valmaiion. 


Teachers'  salaries 

Scboolhouses,  apparatos, 
etc 

9.4 

1.4 
3.3 

11.1 

1.6 
3.8 

11.4 

16 
3.9 

10.4 

10^3 

1.6 

General  contingencies... 

3.7 

Total 

1^.1 

17.6 

17.^ 

rt.7 

16.6 
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ON  BSTIMATID  POPULATION. 
F«r  sack  mdMdu€U  §feniir$  population. 


ON  SCHOOL  BNUMBAATION. 
For  oetch  yotUk  bttwoon  j  and  */. 


ON  TOTAL  BNROLLMSNT. 
For  oach  scholar  onrolUd  in  school. 


ON  AVBRAGl  ATTBNDANCB. 

For  sack  scholar  actually  in  attendance , 
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1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Temcbcrs'  mIaiIm.  ..  . 
ScboolboQte*.  Apparatas, 

•tc 

OeoAral  cootiB^enciet... 

a.4S 

B.S8 

.68 

.87 

t.63 

.60 
.90 

«.Si 

.60 
.91 

«.S7 

.66 
.93 

TotAl 

394 

407 

4.1J 

4.03 

4.16 

Taacbert'  talarlet 

Scboolbontet,  appATAtas 
etc 

7.13 

184 
S49 

7.33 

176 
A  47 

7.44 

1.71 
255 

7.66 

2.88 

781 
8.0s 

Oeneral  coBtiflffaaclet... 

2.83 

Total 

ti.^ 

I..S6 

11.71 

12.33 

18.66 

Teachert'  salarfet 

Scboolbouses,  apparatas. 
ate 

968 

2.4S 

2.3s 

15  42 

9.57 

2.31 
32s 

IS  13 

9.76 

2.86 
3.35 

9.90 

It 

10  21 
2.64 

Gaaeral  contiageBciaa... 

3.70 

Total 

15.37 

15  93 

16.5s 

Teachers*  salariaa  

Schoolbooses.  apparatus, 
etc    

ISIS 

386 
5^ 

84.28 

14.58 

352 
4  94 

14.86 

3-44 
5  10 

15.01 

3.61 
552 

1538 
3.98 

Gsaeral  coatiageacies.   . 

5.5 

Total 

avo4 

23-0 

24.16 

24.94 
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TABULAR   EXHIBIT  SHOWING   THE   GROWTH   OP  THE   PUBLIC 


DISTRICTS. 

SCHOOLS. 

TBACHBES. 

PUPILS. 

ill 

AVI RACK 

a      i 
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NUMBim 
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V 
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— .e 
SB 
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1 

u 

■si 
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1 

a 
o 

m 

S 

•5 

5 
a 

i 

B 
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> 

Is 

> 

D 

O 

S 
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S 
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S 

£ 

z 

z    ! 

H 

< 

1M'  ., 

iM  ■. 
iM  .. 
1*50  ■- 
iSsi  ,, 
i^^i  .., 
1R51  .. 

mK. 

iStft't 

i^6o;4i, 
1*61  t', 

1871 

1^7* 
i^U 
1876 

;ia 

im 
1884, 
tm\ 

18^4 


z 


lBq«J 
1001 


93a 
W3I 

0731 

tJ9 
Ul 
171 

^•3 
463 
17* 

,110 

.  170 

lih 

h303 
.198 

iJ9T 

.187 


416 

i,ooS 

t,2&3 
1.358 

a.3S3 


33^ 

344 

40Q 

1,370 

i,c2b 

a.  S3'> 

3.117 

3.130 
3J9| 
3,nS 
3.*oS 
J-ifg 

3,3*1 

3,40i 

3.340 
3.409 

3.4« 

3.451 

3*43« 

3, 4&3 
3.^33 
3.5l4 

3,577 

i^ul 

3.^331 
3^<H7 
3M2 
3.&*t 


I      514]. 
I      QI4 

I , 120  . 


4,TQq 
4.S74 

4,So3 

i,  171 
5.340 
5,^7^ 

6,  i6?^i 

7,71b' 

1.438' 
7,?i4| 
7,3i6l 
7.c6a 
7.ot7 
7,01^ 
7,a66 

7,^1 
ft.  134! 
7.9B^'lOt 

K  39»  10. 
i^,  ^4^1 10, 
ft.6^4'11. 

»,6jj|ii, 


3.T5J 
3,708 
1   300 

4.^43 
4.  927 
S.ioa 


sy 


7Ba 


3.311 
i>.3^ 

9. 3rft  ta, 
9,4ajiri, 

q. Alt  13 


aT2 

tit 

313 

3S<J 
403 
419 

375 
407 
40; 

a,oH3 

2h3oO 

a,jn 
1,359 
1.790 
a.  957 
io6Q 
3i»i 
3.194 
c6|l  3. 400 

3.S5. 
4,  in 
4.318 
4,5ao 
4.777 
5,001 
S,iS4 
5,381 
5.561 
5-7« 
^,i7^ 


4^6 
577 

578 
615 

621 


T,077 

C83!  4«.«>i  *i*l»1 

99J    41  Itli 


1h*79 
1.^71 
1.118 

4>957 

1,153 
3,673 

3.676 
4,  it3 
4,479 
4,Qog 
5.483 

,091 
ft,  173 


F^'    ^rj.GU 


^J%  lij7    ■ 

57&,iK.l 

3r  -:. ,.    -- 
'  .141,,?;^^  {^ 

|a57.i-^i  !4^- 
''■0(17Q,&:"    t:^" 

*i9;34i. 

4;H),3io, 7v^  in, 
34<i347.  573  »a*. 

!.7iM*4,3i2i«25. 

SS9  4AM6t  att, 
474|4*».^-^^'-' 
3S,^14J*.;--  M. 
«6  lati  .       7   . 


4c:  .--  -  .  i^i 
44*|4S7,  i^i-'- 
606  4&9.  a»'j  ^'- . 
4^4^.1^-  ■ 

54150^:--    r 

1501^13, 6u  jJ*. 
«*|5ii,^3'  :rM 


«I1  t£.10 
HO 
[10 

I.lJ 

6*0   1*37 

T^  1    I .  ^: 


^*o5 

»4 

616 
4<5 


1  +, 
^3i 
*-*9 


i4|73i, 


4:'      - 

775 '>,^^. 
154  ^>6fe 
uo^6j 


ill 

«at  a  ta 

Tg*  3  J* 


1*7; 


*  Not  reported  in  1855. 

t  Inclading  independent  districts . 

X  Rooms  in  grsdsd  schools  . 
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SCHOOL  SYSTEM   OP   IOWA   PROM  1847  TO  1901    INCLUSIVE. 


SCHOOL  H01?S«S. 


1 

B 

a 
9 

I 


k        1 

■  XflNDlTDKU. 

1  ■ 

3 

i 

3,; 

i^ 

« 

lis 

3* 

|ii 

1 

ii 

^ 

tl. 

H 

< 

72 


So 


J»7 


fill  4 1  It 
M4.W 


'^■M 

1  6lD 
4*374 

6.i07 

km 

%^ 

11,03? 

It,  211 

11,789; 
12,444 

t3*i3Q 
13**33 


180 

5?«> 


13.744 


iMH 


i6S.7flg 
S?',o64 

l,o|D,747 

1^390, 3^ 
1,394,7*^ 
I.7|9.l3l 

aHj&,757 
I450.WS 
4*397,944 
S.374.|4a 

7H49S.9ii6 
5,164.315 
»,  aj3.  m 
ft-6i7.0S6 
9  375.^53 
9  044 P 971 
9ploi,7*!( 
9^06*.  US 
9.»43.a4l 
9.?\1,493 

'0.473.  M7' 

Ta,6QQ.  J2& 
11,^60,3*6 

11.007,340 
TJ,S8o.3*5 
la,  715  766 
i3HtH9(4 

15. 1 10,  4^ 

»S,M,S43 

ii«^,4^ 
1f.BS.s4a 

i6,79o,P7i 
16,  ooi^.  076 
17.6SS.9qa 


47.502 
54.643 

73,  t9! 
S7,8»7 


S75 
&a3 
949 
to7 
2.335 

1% 

3.  »57 

^■^<. 

9,303  6? 

8.776  6S 
ft.93J|  74 
ll,J?>  7ft 

11,481  r« 

tJ,7«3^^ 
ia,<M4!  84 

to, 719:  9a  , 
13,  tio  97 
(7  iti  9ft  I 
17.5*J  ->;■, 
>o,ii?^7^  ijq 
".581;  9^ 
it,  609!  99  I 

34,  749?  99  i 
33H<jaai99 

57>ct)^j99 
46, ^a?'  99  I 
;s.»!>3i9^ 
'3.i^  99 
99 
>?> 
9Q 
9^ 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


11.278 
30.9SS 

ti'Sii 
30.134 


74, '^^ 
«4,9^7 

15.6,130 
13:1,  7J^ 
151,9^1 

J«.T,5&I 

*76, siQ 

312,  703 

2S  Jh  97» 

360, 79s 


U 


147. «6a 

'» 

445.  Ji 
^[Sh^9J 
5in93*> 
^70.  "B 
bK6,^5 
«56.7J5. 
r. 006. 639 
i»i6t,b^lj 

1. 636, 95^': 

t,qco,Sq3? 
a.  130,047^ 
3.248,67^1; 

1,447.43^; 
3,^0^.410 

3,784.01^1 
3,953.64^,: 

3,g37,3aS' 
3,<)OI,94^J 
3.040.  7i(j 
l,atH,:53o 
3h  630,^06 
3  6y6.453f 
3^77.0^3] 
3.9^>.55S' 

4.02&,qjql 

4,  tc7,  103,. 
4.  197,  ijA, 
4.31^,871 

4.  4Hg,  ^qo^ 

4.789.333^ 
4.9«i7,3M 
1,07s,  49a 

S^ioj  3N7 
S.t^J4.3M! 
^.3iS,  1^7 

f.  417,^^31 
5,6q6,4Tl3! 
S.747.^Vji 


12»,4 
14; 


..St 

158,  >q* 
134.903 

160, 353 

J97.453 
^7i-S93 
093.034 
917-604 

i,g  38,104 
9?^,  61 7 

[^tl3,7W 

t.i*i4.&H-i 
i,i^4.7iS 
[,114,6^4 

I.  101,9^6 
^i4qH7i» 

r,a^t.V>8 

I. 263. 66 J 

1.404^787 
r,4ifji,26c 
i.4S7.l9^ 
I. £27, 81^ 
iH»fc.i3S 
t.2&3,Tqii 
1,3^1,  19S 
T,5?a,77- 

r.bti,4iit 

1,  H7.206 
1.  303.970 
l,4Tl.5^S 

i.Ui.RSO 
J,  3S.V  634 

i,3St,b63l 
1.3^^,844! 
i.4h,S67l 


t  1,81a 
3,4So 
3,47S 
4,43^ 
3,7Jo 
3,934 

t5,44a 
19,  3t6 

5i,iSi 
67.341 
51,179 
40.951 
49, 037 
SS.1H9 
78.03g 
nt,4^ 
i^8,7jci 
18^,910 

37^.cbS 
4^.680 
723,  Sor 
796.69s 

S33,  Uh 

893,  b36 

i,ai?'5,6i« 

i^ij6.99^ 

91J0, 113 

979. 4S3 

787.703 

Has. 441 

935.311 

1,041  (ib6 

t.0S3.i3; 

1 .  049.  |c£i 

1 , 07 1 , 00^ 

I ,  oSb,  7tifi 

1,048,269 

1,010,77^ 

r  074, 195 

I,  S^S.HCl 

T,8ao,o8j 

i.j3i,73i 

r.^Si.joS 
i.»l34.iB9 
I, "^3,9771 
I,  860, 1 63 
3,1^3,143 

a.  160. 446t 


44-73« 
7J»3t9 

[07,63s 

(31, 96s 


3: 


1,741 

4.S15 

398,474 

617,633 

^S.938 

^.447 

704*771 

7«8,6S7 

964  391 

1,36^.667 

t.737,9S5 

3. 039, 597 

a.t-6i,<jti 

3. 146. 034 

3, 043, 4^ 

I,  369,  I9£i 

4,06>^,fi66 
4.U9.4S4 
4.443-4^3 
4. 60s  749 
4.957.771 
S.  197.  4a^ 
5,»03.39y 
^.0Si.4?8 

4.9SK349 

^,110,820 

S.S58.t5^ 
6.09^,442 
6,33(1,971 
6. 0S4. 3(3 
6,333,173 
6.376,469 
6.40ti.56q 
6,14^^,128 
6.710,317 
7. 144,  fV. 
7,4irS5= 
7.913.375 

8,300,^0 

8.317.87^ 
8.337-046 

8.440,428 
8,401,768 

S.53(.489 
9.018,918 
9. I3r.6c3 


1D9, 


»  13, 

Ml 

IS. 

3^ 

3l, 

.3^. 

49, 

t64, 

310, 

m, 
197. 
193, 

»77, 
175. 
167. 
i6v 

3t^, 
.-,.5^4!  330, 
177,791!   3^&, 

wi.AO^i  ibo 

204. 694 1    395 

^38,3'56|  3'K, 

iiCi,  liji  34'j 

149.0771  3tJ^ 
17S 

^i 
31B.997 

183.031 

276,1960 
384,013 


3,]S^ 
6.138 

I7t  03S 
13.546 

j6, 186 

103, 9W 
US.  035 
14a.  iSi 
140,437 
'55,3(7 
113,766 
(^5.319 
13H,&4C| 


37I.fiC9| 
A^a  000 
S09. 00c 
633,000! 
46;.Qccj 
427.  i0Oj 
54C-.  uOC 
}37,O00 

395  13C0 

041,  DOC 

838,000 

Savooo 
3»S.ofc 
4S'.ooc 
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1C9  000 

000, MO 

o&8,ok| 

0'>3.  OOqJ 


1 


1X44 

(851 
1813 

il 

1860 
1861 

iS64 
1S6I 


5i7,fflKi  1867 
tKO.cjao   i86l 


376, 3lS 

83.  90 3 


3I-. , ,. 

234, b33 

33^.997 
339.  7^.^ 


363. 

374. 
39V 
401. 
4'^4. 
401 
495, 
409, 
4 '9, 

45t^ 

4641 


iioo,ocg 

Ol»   03Qi 

03^,000   1S71 
375.  oc» 

[l^.DCO 

34'^.  oa 

433   000 

264  coo 

67e:\cqo 

S4.QCO 


343,7101  4bj 


34^.360 
350,  393 
115,207 
361,  7b J 

147. 6S6 
33 1. 9^^ 

337.  c^,  ..J. 

135.66^'  "v^*. 

t34.9i^'  5SS, 

23«,9to,  55= 


488. 
4«9i 
500. 
504. 
"^aa, 
52:, 

531  r 
^53. 

5^5^ 
SS9 


1871 

1*73 
187+ 

:ia 

l»77 

1878 

"^to^i^ool  i88d 
3x0,0001  i38i 
2^i,3crH  188* 

10^.  WK  1883 
Stl.DOO     1884 

953.0:0.1  iS8^^ 


569- 

lft7D 


540,oooi  18 


9=iC.coti 
9^1.  q:c 

567 ,  DOC 

9^Vogc 
3t>^  -36 

58*4    ^OvJ. 

8=ir.  790 
*j^;,  |6a 


lis 

1889 

1890 

1891 
J«93 


fl7.*36 
117.834 
ni,7<» 


47a. 
471 

m 


,  t«9S 

984.549  1896 

.Jdl.l74i  1^7 

4'33.C<J(I  1B98 

4^3-411'  t*W 

7^3.7S9|  (9CO 

461  fti*^'  t9->i 
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470  REPORT  OF  THE 

CONDENSED  COMPARISON  FOR  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 


[No.  14 


ITBMS  COMPASBD. 


1897. 


1891. 


1899. 


1901. 


Noaber  of  angimded  ichooU..., 

Rooms  in  graded  schools 

Whole  Dumber  of  schoolrooms. 

Average  n amber  of  days  tavght 

Nam  her  of  schoolhooses , 

Value  of  schoolboases 

Schoolhoases  ballt  darlog  the  ysar 

Schoolboases  with  flags. 

EnomcratiOB  betwetn  s  Md  ti.. 

Namber  enrolled  in  school 

Average  daily  attendance 

At.  No.  enrolled  to  each  teacher 

Average  monthly  toition,  per  pupil 

Male  teachers *em ployed 

Female  teachers  employed 

Total  difiercnt  teachers  employed. 

Average  monthly  wages,  males... 

Average  monthly  wages,  femalea.. 

Teachers  necessary  to  supply  all 
schools 

Schools'teaching  effects  of  stimu- 
lants   


Teachers  enrolled  in  normal  insti- 
tutes   


Expended  for^normal  institutes 

Average  yearly  salaries  of  county 
superintendents 


Paid  for  teachers'  salaries. 

For  all  other  purposes 

Total  amount  expended.  .. 


12,578 

5,184 

17.761 

i6fl 

13,744 

16. 355.843 

«4I 

S.505 

787.694 

546.836 

347. 6«> 

30 

1.87 

5.814 

91,sd8 

18,03a 

S7^M 

31.45 

18.093 
17.384 

M.«38 

61.579 

1.115 

s.164.354 
3,176.074 
8,440.418 


816, 


11.578 
5,381 
17.959 

i6e 

13.775 

790.0638 

137 

5.751 

717.456 

548.851 

370,845 

tA 

1.77 

5.855 

11.839 

iS.694 

37. 10  8 

31.45 

18.387 

17.699 

10,784 
59.< 


5,315.157 
3.136.340 
8.451.497 


11,616 
5.561 
18,177 
158 
13.836 
16,908.076817, 
171 
6, 
717.575 
554.991 
364.409 
30 
1. 

5.577 
ai,86o 
18.437 
38.31 
30.30 

18.605 

17.760 


10.454 
60,717 

1,111 
5.417.663 
3.873.995 
9.191.658 


11.615 

5.766 

18,381 

160 

13.861 

655.9918 

140 

5.147 

731. 154 

566,113 

373.474 

19 

1.96 

4.948 

13.841 

18.789 

I  40.] 

30.24 

18,906 

17,510 

19.544 
58,675 

1.1 


5.606,93a 
3.411.986 
9.028,918 


U.6Q 

5.^ 

18.49B 

i6s 

13.9B 

|8,U3.749 

133 

6,^ 

735. 1S9 

562.661 

373.547 

2? 

1.9I 

4,757 

2B.I1S 

41.53 

3^61 

18.981 

17.431 

I9.i|i 
59,004 

i.MS 

5,747.13» 
S  574.313 
9. 321, 65* 
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CHART  SHOWING  AMOUNT  PAID  TEACHERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
IOWA  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 

*88o  ——■■—-—  I  s,90l,94l 

>  Wi                 '  3. 040, 71S 

i88»  ^^^— — i^"^— ■—  3(ti8,3flo 

1883             .  3, 630, 516 

»«4            ■  3.696,453 

1885  — ^— — — —  3.77T.09I 

1886  ^HMH^^^^lHBHaia^M^  3*  901. 033 

1887  MM^HM^HHHH^^H^HMH*  4,  OI6,  9l6 

1888  m^^m^^mmm^m^^mi^^^^a^^m^  4,  I0f,  fot 

1889  .^■^.■^^^^■^.■■^i^^^.^  4.  igy,  ,6s 
«8jD      I              M^^— ■  4.318,870 

^  — ^— ^— ^— ^■^^-^—  4.4S8.590 

1^  4.S89,313 

»»o  4.789.3*3 

«89«  ^-^— i^— ^^— ^— — — —  4. 957.  «5i 

1895  ^^"ii—  5.075.49s 

1896  5.«o5.rf7 
'897  5.164.353 

1898  ...^^.i........^_^_^...i,.,....i.......  5, 3,5,  ,57 

1899  ^^— ^  5. 417. 6^ 

1900  ^^BHH^H^i^M^^H^^^MM^^^HHHMaH^IHi^HHH^^^^^  5»6o6,93a 

1901  i-M^^-^^^iM— ^-.»i»_i^— i^M-a.^.^  5, 747. 339 


CHART  SHOWING  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 

1881  ^^^^mmmi^^m^^  5,IS9,8l8 

t88j  .^i__^i»-^  5. 558. 259 

18S3  — ^■^— ^— — ^—  6. 098, 443 

1884  6.«36.97o 

t885  ■^— — ^— ■^— ^  6,054. 133 

1886  — — ^-— — — ^— ^—  6, 33a.  173 

1887  -  6, 376. 470 
i888  6.406,568 

1889  — ^— ^^— ^-^^— ^—  6, 748.  i«9 

1890  ^^^^^HBHIM^HMil^^B^^^B^BHMaa  6,  8l0,  3l7 

1891  ■— — ^—^»^»^^— — i—  7. 144. 199 
1891  — ^— ^-i^— — ^— —  7. 4«i.  55« 

1893  7.913.375 

1894  8,a6o,540 

1895  .■.^i^..«i«...«^.«i.^™^««,«i«.««i..^.«i««  8. 317, 875 

1896  — — — ^— ^— i^— ■^— — ^— i  8. 171, 530 
«897  — ^— ^— ■^— ^-^^— — i— ^— ^— "^  8,440,428 
»898  ^^—^-^—^^—-^——1^—^—  8. 451, 497 
t899  9.«9i.658 

1900  — ^■^■^^»^^^^^^— — —  9.oi8.9iS 

1901  — ^»^  9.3SI.65S 
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REPORTS  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[2A 


ABSTRACT  [A]- 

80HOOL 


Adair 

Adams. 

Allamakee.. 
Appanoose... 
Aaaubon...  . 

Benton 

Black  Hawk. 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan . . . 
Buena  Ylsta. 
Batler 

Oalhoan 

Carroll 

Oass 

Oedar 

Oerro  Gordo. 
Cherokee   .. 
Ohickasaw... 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton . 

Crawford 

Dallas 

Davis       

Decatur  

Delaware 

Des  Moines.. 
Dickinson  ... 
Dubuque. — 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton.... 
Hancock..  .. 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry.  

Howard  

Humboldt . . . 
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Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 
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127 
75 

58 

©^ 

106 


78 
98 
46 
77 
127 
W 

185 
119 
180 
100 
104 
126 
68 
77 
126 
147 
184 
167 

115 

37 
67 
110 
22 

75 


105 
108 
103 
100 

129 
86 
134 

112 
126 
76 
115 
82 
89 
86 

96 
76 

107 
158 


SCHOOLS. 


138 
102 
118 
128 
105 

171 
142 
144 
101 
181 
136 
186 

134 
186 
140 
133 
131 
134 

m 

101 
126 
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159 
166 

140 
96 

112 

126 
82 
77 

182 

74 

175 
111 
187 
US 

187 
120 
189 

184 
126 
183 
142 
95 
96 
104 

96 
136 

143 
179 
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29 
25 
36 
63 
21 

60 
85 
69 
34 
56 
43 
45 

46 

47 
59 
42 
65 
41 
87 
25 
26 
56 
188 
48 

74 
25 
44 
39 

181 
19 

126 
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80HOOL  FINANCES. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee.. , 
Appanoose... 
Andnbon 


Benton.. 
Black  Hawk.. 

Boone . 

Bremer.. 

Buchanan . . . . 
Bnena  VlsU . 
Batler 


Calhoun 

Oarroll 

0as8  . 

Oedar . 
Oerro  Gordo 
Cherokee.  ... 
Chickasaw . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton. 

Clinton 

Crawford 


Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur  ... 
Delaware... 
Des  Moines. 
DloklDSon  . 
Dubuque... 


Emmet. . . . 

Fayette . . 
Floyd.  ... 
Franklin  . 
Fremont.. 


Greene  . 
Grutidy . 
Guthrie. 


Hamilton.. 
Hancock... 

Hardin 

Harrison... 

Henry 

Howard.... 
Humboldt. 


Ida... 
Iowa. 


Jackson.. 
Jasper . . . 


$18042  26 
18042  19 
15206  76 
20600  60 
16511  86 

42440  03 
81048  B8 
28247  02 
18667  02 
26066  10 
30197  27 
34068  61 

30818  76 
28539  96 
86045  19 
83776  26 


TBAGHBB8' rUHD. 


DBBIT. 


O 


29711  06 
18546  37 
13787  42 
26466  44 
26468  60 
43200  39 
40687  66 

82154  62 

7568  22 

18009  89 


18799  24 
11233  09 
16087  48 

14212  58 

81347  86 
17980  58 
2668142 
26361  98 


15 
27989  67 
26059  05 

30439  96 
21130  32 
40784  97 
43995  79 
19207  75 
12980  82 
26944  31 

16228  88 
26037  13 

30666  80 
36810  20 


^  *  -T  R 
sr  m  n  O 


$  88878  80 
81595  20 
81180  06 
37340  12 
85697  56 

67289  90 
69661  86 
54890  67 
26931  67 
45692  09 
4208184 
45248  70 

43290  60 
45102  98 
56683  79 
45440  61 
51027  20 
47646  24 
31606  80 
20348  89 
34619  51 
48898  03 
93347  74 
62187  77 

55350  05 
17230  16 
25758  17 
37054  03 
79948  80 
21202  59 
83909  99 

24354  54 

50903  34 
37531  39 
38994  20 
46633  15 

41480  01 
34599  50 
47419  66 

41464  48 
45323  46 
54422  51 
58964  96 
32207  28 
3037.9  03 
33513  04 

37081  96 
44949  10 

47591  45 
58966  00 


$6478  78 
8764  44 
6182  18 
8419  64 
4092  75 

19158  60 
13497  71 
8250  52 
5560  12 
8342  90 
6310  38 
7279  50 

6338r 

7213  50 
9821  21 
8889  86 
7904  63 
7.'(84  00 
4366  76 
6672  84 
4572  69 
8523  39 
16406  88 
8967  76 

8094  41 
6387  08 
8815  80 
7263  19 

12728  27 
3574  17 

19637  80 

3134  84 

10812  06 
8002  17 
5925  04 
7765  10 

5987  93 
6663  88 
7431  84 

8326  60 
412U5  8S 
6713  15 
9118  46 
7.367  53 
5335  53 
3684  07 

3894  82 
7311  35 

8008  07 
8076  68 
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$  1173  12 
377  86 

519  84 
808  49 
68122 

880  04 
986  18 
784  80 
1052  01 
963  24 
1348  18 
1686  21 

1864  70 
672  88 
1086  96 
2189  73 
1864  18 
887  77 
866  48 
602  94 
628  09 
1246  82 
1507  72 
171180 

1884  98 
187  80 

17%  00 
435  19 
810  90 
379  74 
670  90 

96  00 

1055  78 
919  32 
511  m 

2307  21 

973  73 
1162  28 
543  38 

1560  96 
400  24 
1688  18 
1731  86 
614  24 
1047  18 
1153  3i 

1814  12 
4168  61 

5021  02 
1775  88 


I 


$64506  96 
53788  60 
62128  84 
66872  75 
57018  88 

119808  47 
116062  78 
98178  20 
52100  82 
80064  33 
79882  67 
88277  06 

81707  32 
81589  31 
102277  15 
90236  46 
87018  23 
85329  09 
56376  41 
40162  09 
66276  93 
85130  84 
154464  78 
108404  48 

97424  01 
31881  66 
54863  86 
67697  79 

112287  81 
36470  59 

122305  67 

417V7  81 

94119  06 
64483  46 
71078  35 
82967  44 

76263  82 
70415  23 
81458  93 

81780  90 
71065  84 
108698  76 
108811  06 
59396  80 
49738  55 
65394  74 

59019  78 
81457  19 

91887  84 
104628  76 
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o 

s 

2 
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8  48706  87 
83823  50 
84948  78 
45544  88 
3675100 

67411  54 
80660  80 
60609  10 
33116  08 
58486  08 
60080  66 
50417  84 

68493  18 
66878  65 
66748  66 
65468  76 
66881  21 
54096  40 
88874  16 
87818  78 
89744  41 
58336  09 
107544  55 
61660  00 

67548  14 
88087  89 
85458  27 
44788  32 
86847  06 
89008  60 
103804  00 

86889  86 

6811187 
44286  06 
48137  90 
54861  27 

48S54  50 

43060  13 
68657  01 

49186  94 
45145  18 
62875  44 
68106  24 
38190 
82022  98 
86228  25 

4S785  24 
61364  86 

53068  86 
66621  43 


2f» 
left 


84$ 


$184 

70  44 
818  52 
213  19 
210  98 

375  45 
150  06 
1880  00 
887  95 
518  84 

858  41 

87  40 
44  65 

61  76 
816  46 
866  74 

81  84 
146  13 

64  76 

71  13 
966  72 
690  61 


996  17 
206  71 
880  79 
8284  16 
863  87 
187  63 
458  81 

06  00 

180154 
846  80 
115  84 
616  44 

449  88 
54  06 


924  07 
610  74 
478  84 
102  10 
443  63 
829  48 
368  OS 

704  85 
174  45 

188  60 
137  80 


a 
O 


80675  21 
19886  75 
16806  00 
21115  81 
80050  00 

S802148 

man 

30874  10 
18000  85 
80066  07 
80eBIU 
31006  4S 

28180  74 
8611111 
35460n 
88967  04 
288780 
3115S4S 
16800  11 
12184  87 
8646100 
2562018 
46300  87 
41730  48 

88886  70 
7188  00 
18080  a 
10085  » 
89076  06 
11338  36 
18547  77 

15861  OS 

84715  61 
19860  61 
f7819  11 
27809  78 

88950  44 
27308  0! 
88806  0! 

31670  90 
25^0 
403^3  06 
40002  7: 
80782  00 
16488  20 
88097  54 

15F30  19 
28018  40 

18084  79 
37800  44 
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SCHOOL  FINANCES. 


COUHTIKS. 


Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Keokuk 

Kossath 

Lee 

Linn     

Lioolss 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Bfahaska 

Marion.... 

MarshaU 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 
Muscatine 

CBrlea 

Osceola 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas  ... 

Polk 

Pottawattamie 
Poweshiek 

Blnggold 

Sac 

Bcott. 

Shelby 

B\oaz. 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Baren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington — 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek.... 

Woodbury 

Worth  

Wright 

Totals  — 


TBAOHXaS'  FUND. 


D«BIT. 

4i 

1 

3 

ORBDIT. 

1 

a  . 

B-iih 

Bi 

i 
1 

o 

55 

Received  fro 
semi  -  annu 
apportio 
ment. 

11 
1^ 

It 

1 

a 

O 

M 

W 

04 

04 

O 

$16428  83 

$24909  86 

8  7106  66 

$  948  84 

$40482  69 

$82366  96 

$192  42 

$16888  88 

984^19 

S8866  28 

11246  50 

1578  50 

80080  50 

62826  45 

1316  68 

86888  47 

80749  26 

41765  68 

9798  66 

1668  95 

88888  45 

52604  89 

947  90 

80840  16 

88806  44 

40763  42 

7052  48 

2328  60 

88946  08 

540r80 

600  81 

20827  28 

81979  64 

64540  85 

7472  92 

1292  31 

106885  72 

71447  16 

82118 

88017  80 

14816  44 

56668  36 

18135  00 

10304  78 

04006  5S 

70824  12 

14153 

14042  98 

4tl6D30 

111480  22 

18700  09 

3302  91 

176682  53 

13828189 

1154  41 

41306  28 

16248  S7 

27543  68 

6190  37 

116121 

60143  T3 

32512  26 

152  10 

17479  37 

15Stt38 

28807  27 

8408  00 

777  13 

44784  78 

81008  07 

191  F6 

13584  86 

27880  88 

4014123 

5031  57 

2196  82 

76190  00 

47286  14 

1554  (» 

27800  88 

23998  99 

32906  70 

6432  13 

691  01 

68928  88 

40000  66 

899  27 

22509  00 

362U06 

550B7  94 

10829  81 

1169  28 

10178109 

70960  62 

488  6a 

81887  84 

80527  60 

37811  05 

8549  70 

1045  1ft 

77982  90 

48245  75 

728  44 

28063  71 

42668  77 

65656  35 

8959  50 

1960  89 

119154  51 

85560  48 

128  20 

33475  80 

8858148 

3069124 

6747  H) 

12t0  66 

72461  18 

42688  96 

805  5C 

28016  70 

1976106 

30921  56 

517160 

1164  27 

57018  54 

89036  92 

363  25 

17610  37 

28128  38 

42899  0(1 

631100 

149121 

78829  69 

49363  27 

594  2S 

28882  0$ 

16870  78 

21768  14 

4882  81 

662  98 

48174  n 

1867  31 

126t0  67 

22900  87 

41522  82 

7290  43 

1430  60 

73153  12 

50788  2i 

607  66 

21857  24 

28629  60 

53015  13 

10109  20 

1021  85 

87776  37 

6681148 

120  02 

21848  87 

23714  64 

50254  05 

6300  28 

1375  98 

81644  96 

57146  26 

16103 

24837  66 

16050  87 

27027  10 

1830  50 

666  63 

45575  10 

28854  40 

150  00 

1666170 

80866  90 

49916  76 

8606  34 

8367  69 

912)7  59 

61785  72 

806  57 

28645  30 

19487  86 

34635  02 

4862  67 

1989  21 

60924  27 

40095  97 

1107  46 

19630  84 

33190  47 

56708  61 

9141  44 

1064  13 

10U24  65 

64737  48 

265  67 

8612150 

26474  49 

37938  6S 

5189  72 

858  33 

6951123 

42260  46 

17  19 

27233  60 

8S874  61 

182269  97 

2485!«88 

9779  87 

302283  33 

226017  07 

216100 

74115  26 

66107  47 

123420  6') 

181314  69 

8039  03 

215710  87 

155472  43 

296  51 

5094193 

34009  75 

48460  31 

9442  77 

1556  68 

93468  51 

58681  41 

102  28 

34684  82 

17823  78 

33502  63 

5645  91 

1073  29 

68045  61 

39163  81 

821  84 

18560  46 

87846  48 

3^456  74 

7136  66 

112187 

84560  78 

47703  06 

1386  49 

35461  18 

41461  78 

114790  51 

20H92  60 

2142  76 

179287  66 

183394  80 

719  56 

46173  30 

83145  91 

48708  73 

6330  47 

1106  09 

8929120 

56409  51 

266  08 

38616  61 

34263  25 

73:0451 

8820  95 

3268  20 

120056  91 

76108  25 

382  96 

48565  76 

27127  07 

48750  42 

8590  53 

1644  53 

86112  55 

57030  18 

42  27 

2003110 

81852  99 

54882  23 

10S02  84 

1535  60 

98578  66 

65326  37 

798  08 

82449  97 

17612  61} 

44412  20 

11260  01 

1129  87 

74315  45 

48732  83 

189  80 

25442  82 

220)9  64 

44328  85 

6645  10 

1608  78 

74701  87 

40153  97 

380  15 

25158  75 

24067  67 

26609  86 

7U2  22 

1654  20 

50443  95 

34880  58 

324  61 

24288  76 

19474  94 

73544  53 

8693  68 

948  16 

10266131 

84084  26 

17  22 

17659  83 

32417  89 

•318:^4  3*: 

8105  26 

757  141  73414  61 

41««7l  40 

256  56 

31266  59 

26544  66 

&75»6  73 

8267  81 

1149  67i  74558  87 

47363  41 

436  27 

26759  19 

82476  16 

27.^56  47 

66i0  68 

139.100 

57856  31 

37840  93 

1312  22 

18708  16 

28627  56 

64974  71 

11167  89 

904  60 

05674  65 

65U7  6^ 

312  88 

29914  06 

17553  10 

26670  11 

4-369  OS 

546  48 

48038  77 

30567  06 

673  56 

16808  18 

22604  3S 

34488  47 

9660  37 

393  86 

67147  Oe 

42860  32 

20  10 

24266  66 

67206  44 

118929  10 

1S607  43 

39i'57  97 

241500  94 

145143  71 

47356  11 

49001  12 

18751  77 

19744  99 

4268  28 

350  30 

88115  84 

24609  56 

180  06 

13375  74 

88695  18 
2n946ft8S 

48021  28 
4716606^ 

4697  42 

882  49 

92209  35 

53606  75 

332  88 

38359  72 

816581  22 

187205  91 

8488769  76 

5606032  60 

94848  06 

2786079  11 
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ABSTRACT  [BH 
80HOOL 


OOUIITIBB. 


Adair 

A4am8 

AUam&kM . 
Appanooie . 
Aaaabon. . . 


Benton   

BUok  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Bachanan 

Baeaa  Vista. 
Bntler 


Oalhonn 

Oarroll.  

Oass 

Oedar 

Oerro  Gtordo. 
Cherokee  ... 
Ohlckasaw . . 

Olarke 

Olay 

Olayton 

Ollnton 

Crawford  ... 


Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur  ... 
Delaware.. 
Des  Moines. 
Dickinson.. 
Dnbuque. . . . 


Emmet ... . 

Fayette .. . 

Floyd 

Franklin.. 
Fremont.. 


Qreene . . 
Qrundy. 
Outhrle . 


Hamilton .. 
Hancock... 

HardlQ 

Harrison  .. 
Henry  ... 
Howard.... 
Humboldt. 


Ida... 
Iowa. 


Jackson. . . 

Jasper 

Jefferson . 
Johnson . . 
Jones 


Keokuk  . 
Kossuth.. 


9 

at 
O 


I  188  08 

^  1851  76 

1008  56 

1668  91 

8487  06 

8182  68 
1838  30 
4868  06 
889  66 
1171  89 
4158  56 
3098  40 

8S84  79 
8883  69 
8467  89 
1707  03 
8776  17 
8904  06 
1667  18 
1874  35 
3806  79 
1671  84 
649  86 
88760  74 

3608  80 
407  76 
8006  66 
3647  82 
1886  86 
8938  87 
1010  54 


88866  66$ 

8889  08 
8888  88 

9488  60 
1088  17 

7413  85 
18114  78 

10466  88 
8678  91 
87UaB 
8471  87 
6473  84 

6494  71 
8382  67 
8564  96 
5888  08 
9098  40 
733100 
8505  96 
3411  80 
6890  96 
4879  10 
18303  54 
8251  69 

756155 
1375  88 
5212  98 
4490  84 
9070  31 
3460  32 
13492  76 
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2908  33 

2860  24 

4747  69 

2310  50 

662  75 

8530  94 
1061  28 
8417  46 

2465  68 
8155  82 
3350  37 
8796  24 
2463  93 
1639  98 
2212  13 

5U58 
6500  41 

3215  04 

1881  25 
1493  88 
3800  85 
4299  11 


5697  79 


7352  96 
63S197 
2656  07 

8810  96 
8914  33 
7410  13 

7728  67 
7635  49 
10809  39 
8992  57 
4288  94 
4450  35 
8887  87 

11240 
4481  46 

6206  80 
lOOS*)  13 
4420  58 
9998  62 
2551  05 


3903  42  6068  44 
8227  56  12065  98 


1 


1886  68 
64  88 
616  80 
8548  81 
1665  00 

7064  84 
80889  16 
998  88 
464  49 
874  09 
9846  48 
818  10 

848  00 

86  00 

49  08 

1018  80 

449  87 

1548  21 

3164  04 

494  88 

4480  571 

911  08 

17258  88 

8604  42 

7794  96 
681  25 
574  70 
33  66 
5430  87 
40  91 
7172  01 

6270  00 

14497  25 

50.V)1  IS 

598  28 

1828  47 

170  87 

840  31 

2511  83 

35  36 
2391  11 
8371  04 
5491  99 
1148  25 
146  48 
354150 

8131  71 
11194 

7080 
2164  60 

124  88 
89155  03 

525  00 

21431  36 
3281  30 


$1807  09 

884  19 

1806  91 

1168  49 
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Hi 
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8714r 
4046  11 
6617 
18838  88 

6184  85 

17810  77 
48687  88 
16447  48 

5018  06 
10180  87 
81870  87 

9878  14 

10072  50 
684136 

11071  87 
7948  94 

12917  44 

11783  26 
8887  13 
5780  97 

14518  82 
7361  36 

36806  28 

83696  85 

18965  38 

2404 

7794  24 

8178  32 
15837  04 

7430  10 
21675  31 

14876  12 

23458  73 

62661  77 

9290  75 

4442  28 

7512  27 
5815  92 
12889  42 

10288  71 

18182  42 

22530  80 

18280  80 

7901  12 

6236  8i 

8641  50 

14917  27 
11093  81 

16502  46 

14100  96 

6039  34 

102954  50 

7375  16 

31408  22 
23574  79 


$66184 
1SS8  17 


a, 


7170  81 
4»56 


17$  19  86 


8010  U 
14797  80 

63n87 
787  78 
888  88 

8744  80 

8076  89 

4788  28 

286  50 
1094  70 
8614  78 
5948  19 
8090  96 
979  88 
414  00 
6691  80 
8678  59 
12678  92 
86032  68 

7100  47 
1140  30 
2031  57 
1160  80 

2888  41 
1320  75 

6413  82 

19514  89 

48962  74 

1891  02 

1433  18 

1182  86 
1247  21 
694  94 

1460  64 
6506  72 
1093102 
6774  Td 
3020  29 
1474  4« 
4303  69 

2926  00 
1784  29 

3608  24 

7278  09 
1659  46 
4465  02 
1582  98 

18669  43 
9357  88 
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$  884  411$  881 SS 


9484  19 
5189186 
18(0  94 
6046  68 

1607100 
8868  56 

1848  66 
1980  85 
4870  87 
1919  88 
8156  71 
5899  00 
1676  70 
2486  18 
8876  87 
1754  87 
14660  51 
8868  78 

4959  86 
888  41 
8633  11 
4040  45 
14360  83 
778  78 
17714  44 

4449  81 

1767  79 
9063  84 
8181  81 
.1278  66 

8637  56 
2835  80 
3n7  94 

8185  95 
8185  94 

7894  83 
7318  72 
3014  48 
3864  48 
2133  62 

8691  94 
8667  77 

8825  80 
4706  78 
2063  76 
8538  46 
4174  43 

2966  68 
4835  68 


188  40 


14  1 


S0 

flu 


1287  66 


188  17 


15  00 


800 


178 

80  68 

8848  00 

1868  06 

468  69 
746  86 
1178  77 
1191  67 
1981  56 
106  40 
1280  68 

1988  88 
880  50 
1889  04 

678 

an  66 

498  06 
8856  80 
257  64 
971  74 
567  09 
1080 
1461  64 

648  88 

84  91 
647  19 

86  19 
184 
U44 
693  84 

888  90 

888  86 
450  68 
1865  88 
686  86 

786  98 
1804  08 
890  01 

1807  14 
8900  18 
1754  09 
1611  88 

890  16 

478 

476  85 

699164 
850  16 

778  68 
1008  58 
996  86 
546  88 
840  12 

899  06 
8448  70 


718  67 

8407  61 

8885  95 
18706  93 
8478  51 
1167  77 
1888  89 

aottor 

8818  69 

ISA  84 
874189 
8607  88 
17A90 
8110  51 
19618 
8415  75 

ssnsi 

4678  41 
1888  91 
7890  96 
166181 

6966  77 
845  67 
185180 
8837  48 
180191 
8618  98 
194S86 

8689  89 

1347  99 
4195  17 
8812  19 
1149  91 

1916  52 
437  99 
6976  S 

48K9B 
9960  86 

8690  88 
8677  07 
1476  85 
1004  40 
1787  84 

8307  99 
477189 

979179 
1118  98 
1108  74 
89404  19 
1887  99 

8818  99 
6639U 


Digiti 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


REPORTS  FOR  190a-CONTlNTJJH). 
rniANOEs. 


DSBIT. 

1 

o 

i 

1 

OEBDIT. 

1 
S 

II 

i 

sill 

|1 

•ail 

1^ 

ill 

5i 

111 

11 

1 

a 

O 

H 

P4 

OU 

ft<  J 

04 

Ou 

O 

inn  08 

912606  26 

$    71990 

$1954124 

6    9767  45 

$1246  01 

$1»4  73 

$    6205 

$1108  78 

$    65800 

$6606  32 

5790  46 

8776  98 

1078  09 

16645  47 

68$166 

1059  8\ 

609  94 

79  90 

1068  03 

914  41 

6014  18 

am  14 

8680  68 

1098  04 

15866  86 

6944  72 

1087  06 

854  27 

81  75 

8  204  88 

195128 

1004  11 

4938  90 

ioeiS6 

16006  88 

568  20 

19668  58 

10834  01 

1139  87 

242  59 

76  02 

936  77 

846  82 

6103  60 

wr7M 

10018  28 

125196 

1948106 

9483  85 

922  37 

886  06 

14^ 

122*68 

681  16 

1048  44 

6979  60 

101»21 

18306  10 

2805  45 

81884  76 

16018  25 

1845  61 

318  60 

839  72 

68  87 

1447  66 

1890  42 

9076  94 

«S45 

26628  40 

1897  27 

87482  12 

90915  96 

1546  78 

195  41 

847  47 

15  50 

1879  49 

4857  80 

88^  71 

I7M24 

20887  24 

150178 

29103  21 

12659  31 

1839  46 

161  77 

267  59 

98  97 

1486  23 

3994  18 

8698  70 

lonia 

950)66 

1088  84 

1546103 

7r^5  21 

1100  47 

622  39 

120  84 

41  SO 

1060  95 

1000  18 

3800  74 

snsift 

12847  65 

8684  02 

21556  82 

11566  01 

1362  61 

469  28 

166  80 

1906  81 

1368  96 

4728  56 

UB15  43 

14078  34 

1579  28 

29568  05 

14100  03 

1182  53 

687  17 

77  28 

2065  00 

1344  84 

10111  20 

9530  48 

15476  73 

919  02 

2503123 

10927  51 

1587  5f 

1148  14 

134  40 

1168  47 

1826  86 

9198  30 

97B0  62 

16990  15 

1512  42 

23602  09 

12905  46 

1590  95 

411  41 

218  12 

586  74 

9590  00 

1056  16 

5074  25 

M90  65 

1625R02 

1779  20 

8»d0  87 

12993  75 

1531  70 

833  51 

.96  78 

77  29 

2989  45 

455  13 

18984  30 

MOSM 

16633  41 

2306  70 

28085  05 

14998  98 

169124 

600  68 

808  81 

650 

1997  86 

1888  74 

6612  24 

•666  71 

15307  14 

ISr  10 

26300  95 

10890  18 

1638  48 

20!  04 

312  35 

628 

1485  81 

8588  39 

9087  42 

•917  88 

20194  06 

918  32 

31049  76 

12676  Oi 

1626  78 

663  33 

178  89 

399  41 

1728  09 

3126  56 

10657  78 

10170  60 

17930  33 

778  99 

29079  91 

13947  80 

1511  21 

239  58 

279  35 

2069  96 

571  80 

10477  21 

»»a6 

10786  73 

1723  89 

18010  98 

8861  23 

1052  27 

575  66 

67  90 

*26'92 

1598  87 

1180  75 

4703  38 

4660  88 

7836  6S 

1H16  66 

13814  36 

82^  14 

1056  23 

89  18 

279  48 

841  78 

3373  46 

7654  69 

11056  98 

1817  29 

21438  51 

9270  72 

1167  50 

443  94 

*  75  50 

*20  66 

9014  82 

1545  28 

6891  76 

7B6S95 

18835  73 

3223  29 

25011  97 

11443  93 

1809  37 

277  07 

80  01 

66  09 

2768  46 

2860  81 

5697  23 

896  70 

339610  61 

2206  35 

43742  66 

19113  46 

2312  16 

355  68 

271  30 

4662  88 

3516  08 

6673  18 

6838  47 

10J07  71 

19086  98 

7873  43 

37068  12 

17736  14 

1889  74 

3921  26 

25  00 

9478  91 

I0S8  39 

8988  68 

SB90  28 

18665  61 

1735  70 

29671  65 

15180  29 

1740  95 

451  09 

122  81 

620  42 

1364  99 

1509  39 

8673  71 

3708  15 

4838  77 

265  16 

8807  08 

4451  86 

905  87 

5  45 

49  93 

548  55 

489  35 

2356  07 

3919  23 

10674  71 

611  60 

14615  56 

6569  20 

1177  67 

107  01 

60  45 

"mm 

1020  2§ 

9035  90 

3604  19 

4118  15 

12910  21 

1001  78 

18360  14 

9039  6ri 

1194  25 

132  02 

319  60 

751  29 

1670  69 

5263  78 

2945  07 

24T42  34 

1540  82 

2922S23 

17296  71 

1304  62 

887  76 

13160 

868*99 

2646  12 

4325  81 

2306  62 

313196 

6477  06 

924  22 

10525  53 

5459  68 

866  70 

167  64 

2>*8  41 

346  60 

959  85 

2516  65 

8618  08 

43562  37 

817  71 

52999  OJ 

27035  68 

2730  00 

470  33 

158  77 

6317  03 

7939  17 

8358  62 

4840  06 

9407  26 

614  20 

1436154 

6076  63 

729  14 

155  02 

161  45 

1115  88 

4444  66 

1679  80 

8115  09 

178<«96 

1889  57 

27344  64 

13178  89 

1691  01 

463  37 

167  06 

1  83 

715  27 

8854  26 

7362  22 

4045  17 

14555  38 

4165  10 

23765  6^ 

ia$77  f6 

O-^O  53 

434  35 

105  83 

1636  70 

4283  68 

2651  88 

rmoz 

13253  43 

864  14 

21943  59 

9331  0< 

1526  82 

175  51 

10-}  20 

... 

928  05 

1058  71 

6915  97 

6487  77 

15037  15 

1406  86 

22881  78 

11650  90 

1251  67 

418  80 

2U3  46 

10  05 

666  84 

1546  16 

7125  to 

7D98  27 

16924  84 

1926  53 

25944  64 

1029^73 

1392  25 

84  21 

23  13 

15179 

85n93 

2763  15 

7653  48 

416186 

13595  84 

1949  16 

19706  86 

10105  87 

1129  35 

238  13 

40  70 

538  37 

1961  51 

5693  92 

8760  07 

1733180 

669  27 

26761  14 

13174  72 

1179  53 

3)i34 

114  30 

■ '29*94 

839  71 

1464  49 

9563  21 

5014  68 

16828  28 

1833  65 

238'^6  21 

9M9  59 

1365  40 

1749  23 

in  85 

23  44 

2406  58 

2333  11 

6370  08 

mi8  52 

14388  19 

1699  94 

28101  65 

127H8  02 

116J  67 

261  21 

213  44 

549  31 

2727  23 

1818  15 

8843  62 

8906  40 

17141  54 

5081  59 

31  Ul  63 

14535  06 

1631  59 

269  7H 

164  70 

82  45 

3150  57 

3160  94 

9143  44 

9118  83 

21094  08 

310  89 

30aV2  81 

13:^84  44 

li:^5  8S 

409  69 

106  7i 

439  19 

2423  75 

8855  34 

980^77 

4385  21 

11423  93 

10J2  92 

16782  06 

8970  21 

1246  97 

70  61 

39  30 

32  66 

1651  3ft 

1196  92 

3645  01 

5085  99 

11215  81 

1738  55 

18039  85 

7H35  53 

759  27 

5i90 

17  a*! 

379  38 

3692  42 

6212  50 

«97  67 

109 n  70 

494  94 

17974  31 

7068  19 

960  65 

3i0  90 

112  85 

iooM 

783  94 

2104  48 

6533  46 

4488  05 

12756  80 

8697  67 

25852  02 

11302  81 

1145  75 

362  68 

30  00 

790  05 

8672  42 

8548  91 

6580  94 

18715  59 

1578  75 

21815  28 

967i37 

1650  01 

415  15 

319  17 

**2i5 

1044  6:} 

1157  50 

7548  22 

9180  22 

17836  81 

1699  25 

28706  28 

11160  75 

1663  97 

578  57 

180  81 

115  06 

1914  78 

3697' 29 

9366  02 

7300  00 

19790  20 

17J7  63 

28S17  S4 

12!«2  46 

1305  33 

181  52 

3522  34 

1818  78 

8997  40 

1104  80 

8729  86 

647  16 

114<)1  32 

6057  58 

9/8  50 

50  10 

"to  66 

750  34 

1228  33 

2367  47 

8880  94 

18102  05 

907  60 

27319  59 

13H8i  01 

I5:i5  85 

493  30 

340  15 

425  00 

276197 

1954  31 

6956  00 

884610 

18350  51 

1603  84 

33300  85 

10756  20 

1393  89 

143  23 

270  01 

1665  97 

1837  03 

7235  43 

0S6914 

14957  30 

2832  88 

24379  26 

11157  57 

1777  77 

276  35 

23  85 

217  61 

1293  27 

3726  28 

0906  56 

U748  76 

2241158 

2882  20 

37042  54 

18399  71 

2151  26 

281  30 

250  67 

1175  61 

3585  86 

11198  68 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[2A 


ABSTRACT  [B]- 

aOHOOL 


BOHOOLHOU8B  VUND 

DIBIT. 

1 

H 

$89098  51 

84149  87 

7888  88 

88814  84 

88615  16 

8887  88 
10170  87 
8U719  59 
865i8  03 
7087  71 
7749  19 
32301  13 
11841  87 
11789  86 
10698  48 

81341  19 
7106  55 

7986  77 
33405  81 
13997  01 
10031  68 
71330  60 
100181  80 
81515  55 

18468  71 

88435  65 
6^398  13 
1576143 
1774»>  48 
21086  02 

11037  W 
6606  69 

9635  12 

21049  64 

84500  41 
109J6  89 
25415  82 
23862  32 
15104  61 

6721  62 
16992  61 
89710  41 

9895  87 
15613  04 

couimis. 

1 

•-  y 

$11805  87 

86480  44 

3445  9i 

4QPB74 

18658  57 

4598  65 
4896  77 
5399  35 

19387  82 
3574  98 
8348  75 
5840  00 
4864  41 
6992  65 

10699  04 

966179 
3818  76 

5160  06 
6875  90 
7;?03  00 
6600  85 
83892  06 
80681  60 
7073  48 

608)88 

7803  80 
58746  78 
7046  94 
880<)08 
6195  31 

5859  32 
2356  80 

2987  74 

5469  61 

21843  98 
6581  54 
6921  83 
6430  71 

107«8  52 
8859  24 
8288  76 

291 8^  84 
8887  57 

10879  70 

903850  14 

%4  g 

Is 

•l 

$16100  50 

50628  01 

8000  00 

38196  04 

1048  99 

8618  98 

3784  65 

56*8  80 

4672  58 

518  80 

8880  14 

21457  80 

61C0  40 

2789  4-5 

60  48 

8637  80 
1847  85 

98  06 
83563  77 
369  50 
1665  19 
15098  10 
723  89 
40171 

8466  84 

16749  79 
11146  94 
689  45 
89^6  32 
8918  56 

767  15 
1435  01 

1617  16 

16541  63 

1310  41 

782  50 

17991  70 

13S4  23 

739  89 

293  22 

4725  02 

53999  66 

893  io 

h 
^h 

TsgS 

$1158  43 
86497  n 

5058  67 
19300  41 

8688  13 

4567  44 

3688  10 
7638  13 
16096  11 
748  81 
8008  00 
15318  88 
8580  06 
3980  87 
59  96 

10608  60 
8604  88 

1674  65 
87873  63 

8807  81 

46»6t 
80818  84 

5526  3d 
15839  09 

298188 

81663  07 
43418  47 
8188  88 
33B1  90 
14038  70 

1098  76 
3316  00 

3996  18 

12914  35 

680  91 
1916  21 
16146  96 
6595  90 
5811  33 
2898  78 
6355  40 
7034  36 
6078  21 

9:401  Al 

11 

§5 
11 

,$5414~77 

54991  35 

83183 

760  09 

10500  36 

44  66 
8043  96 
8418  86 
6884  88 
8860  80 
806i  IS 
758  84 
30T8  07 
6347  57 
8148  60 

3148  90 
916  38 

8995  97 
8458  97 
4566  76 
1898  90 
18388  09 
18842  50 
8108  67 

6844  79 

8944  65 
8if78  86 
4984  54 
6578  38 
119107 

3949  98 
1347  57 

1869  84 

8639  87 

80677  16 
3406  80 
5196  48 
7938  06 
89^8  90 
3828  50 
7590  72 

15807  29 
1069  36 
7155  68 

53«96"l8 

11 

$    1547 
450'i8 

"4*88 

88  00 
7150 

87  80 
"78  86 

M07"08 

JL 

1  849  12 
563  81 

1889  99 
680  «8 

381144 

86  08 

8189  18 

78  66 

3275  30 

846  08 

1480  41 

1087  81 

819  64 

648  89 

63US7 

180106 
179  57 

1888  88 
905  85 

1464  43 
515  84 

5008  06 

5697  59 
8n67 

687  91 

100161 
14S30  12 
498  76 
2375  91 
8188  88 

1748  85 
404  95 

384  38 

1379  75 

486  85 

433  80 

7n6  58 

1668  91 

8876  80 

810  38 

776  68 

22755  67 

100  58 

882180 

158856  09 

a 
O 

Lee 

Linn.. 

$1708  74 
8066  43 
288SII4 
kS«46 
8918  60 

1410  Sft 
1500  46 
9601  94 
8678  19 
2998  98 
2110  80 
.'H08  83 
14  6  66 
109S76 
83  01 

316110 
S64104 

1484  63 

8965  64 

6411  51 

1766  51 

88840  44 

78717  00 

14040  48 

3964  09 

4482  06 
1504  41 
8(«6  04 
4996  00 
5977  15 

4111  OR 

88U78 

4090  82 

1038  41 

1846  08 
3672  85 
60i89 
3998  88 
3596  20 
2570  16 
3878  78 
66*24  91 
6508  30 
4310  24 

43446713 

$168819 
8006  94 

Lonlsa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

687  79 
180S6U 
6304  16 

Madison 

3888  80 

Mahaska 

1866  54 

Marlon 

406  66 

Marshall. 

lS81 

Mills 

Mitchell 

88tt8B 
8188  86 

Monona 

Monroe 

15148  18 
5»86 

Montgomery 

Muscatine 

1908  0 
8118  46 

O'Brien 

6«8  64 

Osceola 

Page    

8807T8         ! 
187817 

Palo  Alto 

8647  46 

Plymouth 

6168  51 

Pocahontas  

Polk 

8568  91 
87685  61 

Pottawattamie.... 
Poweshiek 

70065  48 
329518 

Ringgold  

8806  61 

Sac 

8787  81 

Scott 

SnS 

Shelby 

2101  85 

Sioux 

5780  84 

Story 

Tama 

8748  80 
4916  01 

Taylor 

1589  07 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Wapello     

8886  8B 
5078  37 
8456  48 

Warren.  

5178  59 

Washington  

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth    

Wright 

^2 

8169  » 
4418819 

Totals 

6946'38  26 

t933015  53 

664141  83 

57i884K 
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OOHnNOBMT  TUBJ>. 

D«BIT 

o 

1 

•o 

OBBDIT. 

1 

o 

$1805156 

II 

I! 

III 

$250  31 

$~84  81 

1^ 

If 

$1193  48 

si 

$3407  18 

1 

d 
0 

%xmn 

8»574  0T 

$    42664 

$20670  42 

8  1578  41 

$16175 

$3694  48 

n77  75 

41686  48 

3638  31 

53103  66 

31IS85  46 

3668  15 

689  38 

418  41 

107  06 

6648  17 

3798  84 

69B87  67 

unss 

7999  95 

1053  11 

1390  34 

6272  20 

863  85 

146  51 

77  68 

16  35 

648  90 

132186 

8984  50 

as»7f 

8300  75 

1184  18 

13494  77 

7747  52 

1057  73 

19181 

17  75 

18  19 

686  81 

630  84 

8116  n 

806  45 

19028  91 

988  11 

14379  47 

11449  62 

1620  75 

193  37 

19  66 

r42 

1606  38 

1183  17 

8190  11 

8175  90 

14668  78 

978  46 

21707  83 

10163  42 

1158  78 

33  10 

»6  99 

18U  85 

1183  18 

7060  61 

71M4S 

11511  01 

647  88 

19348  81 

15514  89 

1617  16 

42149 

107  84 

1803  80 

888187 

7537  46 

40B89 

15006  71 

5179  30 

14874  31 

10457  40 

1663  78 

61196 

110  82 

666  47 

774  66 

6886  69 

4078  04 

MM  27 

27688  10 

1863  74 

40156  11 

17810  81 
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Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

4 

Van  Buren 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago..... 

Winneshfek 

Woodbnry 

Worth 

"*88 

'ioo 

Wright 

^ 

Totals 

874 

8843 

8185 

U708 

1061 

6167 

•4 

^Arerage. 
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REPORTS  OF  1900— C0NTINT7BD. 
OF  TBAGHSB8. 


1 

1 

1 

f 

Holding 

Total 

Different 

At.  age 

No  exper- 

Taught 

st*tecrr- 

number 

^Ji52ssr 

ApplicAiiw 
examined. 

persons 
licensed. 

of  ap- 

ience  In 

less  than 

tlfleates 

iMued. 

plic'nts 

teaching. 

one  jear. 

or  diplo- 

mas. 

i 

i 

i 

s 

1 

• 

i 

i 

i 

'3 

i 

-^ 

i 

-a 

i 

"S 

i 

i 

'3 

i 

"S 

i 

"a 

-Si 

1 

^ 

m 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

-2 

& 

'3 

£ 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

40 

198 

8 

86 

48 

«B4 

26 

186 

26 

"S 

6 

80 

13 

44 

3  4 

61 

323 

8 

78 

64 

308 

61 

883 

24 

21 

18 

86 

16 

76 

2  11 

82 

213 

8 

76 

40 

288 

24 

184 

28 

22 

6 

87 

7 

20 

6  2 

66 

280 

44 

129 

110 

388 

61 

162 

28 

24 

6 

58 

3 

12 

8  6 

44 

807 

6 

76 

60 

288 

40 

180 

24 

22 

6 

86 

9 

47 

10  8 

32 

216 

1 

2 

33 

218 

30 

200 

80 

26 

1 

0 

8 

89 

7  0 

46 

381 

6 

114 

60 

446 

46 

323 

27 

26 

11 

66 

7 

47 

6  10 

48 

160 

0 

16 

64 

176 

41 

97 

27 

26 

6 

24 

7 

29 

2  5 

21 

204 

6 

82 

26 

286 

16 

120 

26 

» 

0 

6 

4 

16 

1  2 

44 

152 

12 

86 

66 

187 

41 

133 

27 

21 

10 

22 

0 

10 

8  10 

34 

883 

4 

80 

38 

868 

88 

140 

25 

21 

6 

31 

10 

46 

1   6 

90 

266 

7 

40 

67 

806 

4U 

219 

24 

83 

8 

36 

'<i 

82 

9  6 

42 

199 

4 

87 

46 

236 

80 

176 

24 

22 

6 

30 

7 

46 

6  4 

00 

827 

8 

90 

68 

417 

88 

821 

26 

24 

4 

28 

8 

3t 

7  19 

33 

168 

6 

82 

39 

176 

22 

186 

28 

23 

B 

22 

4 

It 

6  13 

28 

207 

1 

27 

29 

234 

23 

148 

24 

20 

6 

25 

13 

41 

0   6 

30 

221 

1 

11 

81 

232 

86 

183 

2t 

22 

6 

45 

4 

33 

8   1 

26 

170 

2 

66 

27 

225 

80 

120 

24 

22 

2 

8 

2 

8 

3   6 

34 

195 

0 

81 

43 

286 

23 

16) 

23 

88 

6 

85 

6 

8 

8  8 

22 

190 

7 

26 

29 

176 

22 

146 

84 

22 

11 

48 

2 

66 

8   1 

20 

152 

18 

29 

170 

26 

149 

'861  28 

6 

80 

3 

18 

4  12 

30 

136 

6 

16 

40 

160 

23 

88 

25 

22 

6 

20 

8 

40 

2  3 

44 

200 

20 

60 

64 

278 

16 

250 

24 

21 

5 

46 

10 

80 

4  10 

80 

197 

8 

61 

33 

248 

12 

172 

27 

21 

2 

84 

2 

48 

2  5 

38 

826 

4 

42 

42 

268 

40 

279 

25 

22 

2 

40 

5 

82 

8  3 

40 

188 

0 

61 

49 

234 

36 

156 

25 

28 

9 

46 

6 

30 

6  9 

67 

618 

24 

189 

91 

668 

67 

513 

28 

24 

7 

36 

4 

41 

15  49 

36 

367 

8 

42 

44 

409 

36 

32> 

25 

21 

6 

52 

9 

60 

18  25 

56 

214 

6 

29 

60 

243 

51 

189 

23 

24 

5 

10 

12 

81 

6  4 

4S 

178 

6 

13 

49 

191 

32 

140 

24 

28 

4 

18 

2 

17 

4  1 

36 

236 

4 

69 

40 

306 

32 

194 

28 

28 

4 

82 

7 

72 

8  4 

47 

289 

10 

47 

299 

42 

263 

33 

23 

2 

34 

8 

10  2 

78 

184 

4 

26 

82 

210 

40 

189 

26 

22 

10 

38 

"is 

41 

2  5 

69 

264 

10 

70 

79 

324 

60 

234 

25 

tii 

15 

33 

19 

58 

6   8 

56 

211 

14 

119 

70 

380 

49 

170 

24 

22 

4 

9 

6 

23 

6  10 

57 

983 

6 

86 

62 

369 

43 

287 

22 

21 

9 

71 

8 

51 

2  9 

47 

161 

8 

60 

60 

221 

18 

100 

25 

21 

8 

10 

8 

13 

6   6 

86 

244 

10 

44 

36 

288 

19 

204 

27 

25 

4 

40 

2 

20 

2   3 

49 

m 

6 

8 

55 

200 

48 

153 

24 

22 

21 

89 

14 

24 

4   1 

32 

308 

8 

34 

40 

337 

32 

808 

23 

23 

6 

33 

2 

30 

2  18 

44 

206 

4 

41 

48 

249 

S9 

188 

27 

22 

4 

30 

8 

62 

2  3 

84 

203 

12 

76 

46 

279 

28 

164 

87 

23 

6 

24 

7 

24 

4   7 

70 

206 

6 

31 

85 

237 

63 

157 

25 

21 

7 

10 

8 

31 

8   1 

44 

801 

8 

57 

52 

358 

37 

210 

24 

22 

7 

17 

8 

82 

0  12 

34 

126 

2 

18 

36 

144 

29 

109 

26 

21 

6 

28 

4 

16 

4  8 

56 

202 

20 

88 

78 

290 

38 

175 

25 

23 

8 

2 

18 

67 

4  5 

41 

284 

6 

38 

46 

822 

82 

246 

81 

20 

4 

60 

3 

40 

4  12 

26 

87 

7 

10 

33 

97 

19 

72 

20 

20 

10 

30 

14 

23 

1  0 

42 

801 

1 

40 

43 

241 

38 

166 

25 

28 

14 

45 

6 

19 

C 

8 
1  817 

3064 

20703 

628 

4886 

4582 

25069 

8461 

17578 

"^ 

"^ 

~M8 

2962 

688 

8626 

IS 
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ABSTRACT  [D]. 

YIBITATION  OF  SCHOOLS,  APPEALS,  BTa,  IMM. 


YI8ITATIOII 
or  SCHOOLS. 

MDUOATIOVAL 
MBBTXMGS. 

AP- 

PBAL8. 

O'MP'N- 
8ATIOH 

OFOO. 

8UPT. 

COIXSOB8  AHD 
PBIYATB  80H0OI4 

OOUNTOM. 

100 
101 
122 

61 

28 

800 

160 
47 

126 
94 

149 
97 

176 
17 
60 
88 

86 
175 
148 

61 
141 
124 

76 

58 

110 
60 
63 

140 
70 
83 
98 

93 

161 
67 
109 
168 

160 
152 

:: 

■s 

90 
49 
100 

88 

129 

80 

56 

88 

sa 

> 

100 
101 
142 
61 
28 

800 

174 
62 
185 
102 
220 
109 

175 

17 

60 

80 

92 

214 

158 

65 

165 

189 

76 

66 

120 

7i 
68 
150 
76 
192 
104 

104 

151 
108 
123 

»a 

180 
171 
100 

104 
171 
120 
90 
52 
150 
136 

258 
104 

74 
38 

1 

jaxi 

li 
ill 

Received  for  offi- 
cial  services 
from  Oct.tl899, 
to  Oct.  1. 1900 

1 

P 

1 

a 

• 

m 

P 

1 

3 

1* 

i 

2 

Adair 

No. 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 
Yes- 
Yes. 
Yes- 
Yes.. 
Yes. 
No... 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

IS: 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 
Yes. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 

Yes.. 

Yes. 
No... 
No... 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 

82::: 

Yes. 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No... 
Yes.. 
No... 
No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yes. 
No... 
No... 
No... 
No... 
Yes. 
No... 

No... 

Yes- 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Na.. 

Yes.. 

No.. 
Yes.. 

No... 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
No.. 
Yes.. 

IT.. 

Yes.. 
Yes.. 

Yes.. 
No... 

12 
2 

0 
8 

40 
10 
14 

7 
16 

4 
10 

2 
5 

80 
2 

86 

19 
3 
2 
6 
8 
6 

21 

60 
10 
1 
6 
2 
8 
6 

8 

9 
8 
6 
2 

5 
15 

47 

4 

22 
9 
8 
7 
6 
3 

17 
10 

7 
10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

i 

1 

1     1280 
1260 
1126 
1262 
1248 

1244 
1260 
1286 
1216 
1248 
UnO 
1262 

1228 
1252 
1244 
1236 
1244 
1248 
UOO 
1240 
1164 
1200 
1248 
1248 

1224 
1248 
1286 
1286 
1252 
920 
1478 

960 

1248 
1260 
1240 
1248 

1248 
1260 
1252 

1212 
1200 
1212 
1240 
1224 
1220 
1286 

1280 
1248 

1248 
1261 

*  '1 

2 

"9 
9 

"108 
260 

Adams. 

f2 

Allamakee 

6 

Appanoose 

Audubon 

Benton 

6 
8 
1 

16 
8 
1 

"*8 

1 
1 
0 
2 

4 

18 
68 

4 
19 
19 

6 

"ii 

7 
2 

25 
4 

It 

590 
2804 

112 

oa 

264 

200 

1094 
176 
26 
562 
180 
415 

8! 

Black  Hawk 

m 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan 

Buena  Vista 

8 
168 

15 

Bntler 

Oalhonn 

Oarroll  

.... 

Oass.    

10 

Oedar 

7 

Oerro  Oordo 

5 

Oherokee 

Ohlckasaw 

Olarke 

"*6 

Olav 

"6 
9 

1 

1 
1 
1 
8 
6 

*  ii 

61 

4 
6 

0 
18 
86 

*4ii 

1265 

820 

75 
812 
85 
478 
1180 

01  ayton 

Olloton 

75 

Crawford 

fS 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decator 

4 
24 
8 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

10 

an 

Dickinson 

Dnbnqne    

28 

1 
2 

"l 

1 

s 

"ii 

t 

3066 

426 
648 

"iw 

68 

?S8 

Km  met. 

Fayette 

Floyd        

14 

68 

Franklin 

Fremont 

7 

Greene .... 

8 

Orundy 

Guthrie 

1 

"8 

1 
8 
2 

1 

1 

7 

"ii 

4 
44 

6 
24 

"t 

187 

"416 
268 
1087 
201 
852 

"128 

amilton 

Hancock 

U 

Hardin 

21 

Harrison ••• 

88 

enry 

Howard 

51 
8 

Hnmboldt 

8R 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

"4 

04 

5 

Digiti 
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ABSTRACT  [D]— COMTlNUJfiD. 
VISITATION  OF  B0HOOL8,  ▲PPBAL8,  BTO.,  190a 


VTfllTATlOK 

aw  scBOOLa, 

■PTJOATIOHAL 

PBALfl 

O'MP'S- 
8  AT  low 

oroo. 

BCPT. 

FBllVATA  DOaOOU 

|5S 

1 

> 

ii 

S  IB 

EM 

1^ 

No... 
Yea.. 

No... 

Yea.. 
Yea.. 

Yea.. 
No.., 
No  .. 

Yes. 
Yea. 

Ves. 

No... 
No... 
No... 
Yea.. 
No.. 
Yea.. 
Yea.. 

No... 
No.. 

No.., 
Ye»., 
No... 
No.. 
Yea. 
No..- 
No,.. 

No... 

Yea. 
No... 
Yea.. 
Y.^B.. 
Y<,^s. 

No... 
Yes. 

Yes.. 

Yea  . 

Yai  . 

No... 
Yea.. 
No... 
No., 
No.., 
So.. 
No.  . 
Yub. 
No.. 

SI 

-OS 

£3 

g 

4 

9 
4 

Ifi 

>^ 
31 

14 

% 

t 

9 
8 

la 
;^ 

9 
9 

Ig 

7f 

l« 

9 
t 
9 

31 

B 
10 

10 

s 
a 

ill 

1 
a 

1 

1 
II 

Jeff^rtfon  * ...*.. 

80 
III 

90 

157 
SI 

m 

Bt 

109 

m 

B 
M 
96 
9S 
W 
U7 
80 
90 
IS 

144 

Ittft 

1^ 
1,W 

1B4 
107 
£60 

67 

1M1 
]Ofl 
10 

1TB 
150 

45 

IB 
05 
100 

STj 

93 
32 

117 
91 

9a 

7£ 

96 
111 

m 

10 

&fl 

t04 
H7 

98 
INO 

80 
ISO 

47 

193 
5RKI 

m 

107 

7S 
S6 

113 
fiO 
1^7 
175 

43 
IfiO 

'^ 

4« 

15 
100 
105 
10^ 
l:3*i 
Itl^ 

55 
ITO 
1:^0 

Y^8. 

Yea,. 
Ym.. 

Yea, 

No... 

No... 
Yet. 
Yes  . 
Ye«,. 

YCB.. 

Yes.. 

No. 

Yea  . 

Yes 

Ye«. 

Ym,, 

Yea. 

Ye^s.. 

No. 

YtB  . 

Yes, 
Yea. 

Yea.. 
Yea,. 
Yea  . 
Yee, 
Yea.. 
No.. 
No.,. 

Yoa  . 

Yes.. 
Ves*.. 
Yps  . 
Yes.. 
Vbs  . 

Yoa 

YeJi  . 

Vol.. 

Yea. 

No.. 
YeJi  . 
Yes.. 
Yts.. 
Y  ft, 
Yes.. 

Xi-5.    . 

Yes  . 
Y^s 
Yb^  . 

a 

J 

I 

" £ 

1 
1 

C 

2 

1 

1 

'  '   '  1 
1 

1 
1 

"  '^\ 
...   ..^ 

i    n»6 

1900 

1U6 

1^ 
lla« 

1362 

134^ 
]OS»g 
1144 

1240 
135« 
1S37 
U^ 
]£48 
13;'0 

ma 

1348 

117i 
1S40 

rm 
ma 
i8*e 

1500 
12^0 

IKW 

1M4 

I47fl 
13^ 
1H73 

im 

1£«0 

im 

im 

1340 

J2i^ 

ISH 
ia4S 
J3I30 
123^ 
liOO 
IKiO 

i 

6 

2« 

10c 

*  9 

la 

408 

48X 

IT19 

19 

J'boton 

Jone**..., 

Keokuk 

WO 

lA^ - 

Llan.  ..           *  ** ,. 

n 

M 

LcmiB*..., 

Lucac . . , » *  ,* 

Lfou,,, * ' 

M»5S*^ 

1 
3 

1 

■"3 
1 

"l 

1 
!^ 

1 
9 
5 

is 

4 
1 

1       1 

13 

2 

7 

1 

4 

I 

3 
t 
4 

4 
9 

" 

IB 
13 

14 

6 

"9 

7 

10 
10 
19 

192 
22 

m 

T 
71 

5 
27 

sa 
4 

10 
24 

» 

IH 

41 
49 

Iftfifi 

ao 

413 

6 

M&rlot)      ^^.**»», .i.. 

i 

Maraball 

MUI> 

Mitchell -.... 

330 
no 

'm 

BM 

117 
407 
7B5 

■  flOi« 
TIB 

;    m 

147 
1543 

175 
1013 

47a 

a5 
'*73a 

1402 

BB 

Monot]& 

MoriYif     ,_, „. 

MoDiffomery... 

MuAc^Uae........  -^^>H 

O^Brieo 

Oicfl&U 

PaFo  Alto     '[[[./.. 

1 

16 

IS 

0 

Plymouth 

7 

Por'llbODtHA..     ...aj...... 

Potk.           . 

640 
13 

AT 

Pa  ttftw  attain  lo»H 

Poweshiek. .,.,.... 

Blaggold  ,*..,..*-.*  . . .  H 
S*c.      ,.. - 

f 

SeoU. .,»... 

31 

71 
30 

»tielby 

8«oujt.. ............ ...... 

8t<>iT"" -■■'  "■ 

Tuaa 

Taylor 

UnJoix..  * 

Tan  Buren ,..,,... 

Wipello.,. 

Vamn . . .  ^ 

7 

1 

Wa^blDgtoa,.. 

w»yu«. 

Webster.     .... 

frlfinebaats 

^l^neshiek..... 

woodbTiry.. 

Worth, 

WrlffhtK  ,       ... 

*  1 

km 

lis 

... 

TotaJfl. 

9912 

]2J4^ 

49 

1     1£2£ 

41013 

ma 

Digiti 
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ABSTRACT  [D]— CONTINUKD. 
SUMMABY  OF  SUPBBINTBNDBNT8'  WORK,  1900. 


OOUHTIKB. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee... 
Appanoose... 
Audubon .... 

Benton 
Blaok  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer , 

Buchanan... 
Bnena  Vista. 
Butler 

Calhoun..  (.... 

OarroU 

Oass . 

Oedar  . . . . . 
Oerro  Oordo. 
Cherokee..... 
Chickasaw . . . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton  

Clinton 

Crawford ..... 

Dallas  

Davis    

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  liolnes... 

Dickinson 

Dubuque 

Emmet. 

Fayette 

Floyd     

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie , 

Hamilton.... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt... 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jssper 

Jefferson 

Johnson    


167 
137 
ISi 
185 
126 

231 
227 
218 
135 
189 
179 
181 

179 
183 
199 
175 
196 
175 
148 
126 
152 
226 
294 
214 

214 

123 
166 
166 
213 
96 


240 
162 
168 
164 

172 
148 
191 

178 
158 
204 
^ 
137 
123 
140 

129 
178 

196 

240 
123 
216 


S 

V 

H 

OQ 


100 
101 
142 
61 


300 
174 
52 
185 
102 
220 
109 

175 
17 
50 
89 
02 
214 
153 
65 
165 
139 
75 
65 

120 
72 
63 

150 
78 

192 

104 

104 

151 
102 
123 
213 

180 
171 
100 

104 
171 
120 
90 
52 
150 
136 

268 
104 

74 

38 
82 
11? 


168 
187 
155 
196 
126 


240 
224 

lao 

189 
184 
183 

184 
188 
201 
1»8 
200 
180 
163 
128 
156 
824 
808 
218 

212 
128 
159 
167 
213 
98 


243 
162 
169 
163 

178 
152 
193 

181 
162 
204 
210 
147 
129 
140 

136 
178 

203 

238 
125 


811 
278 
305 
3;!3 
261 

298 
848 
865 
150 
300 
212 
246 

254 
260 
871 
247 
810 
812 
252 
246 
270 
312 
440 


317 
214 
250 
219 
283 
132 
812 

121 

816 
191 
270 
318 


251 
245 


309 
285 
277 
285 
838 
212 

136 


246 
438 
267 
452 


I 


276 
182 
266 
313 


241 
241 
827 
141 
219 
187 
196 

237 
219 
321 
170 
254 
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ABSTRACT  [D]— Continued. 

SUMMARY  CONDITION  OF  80HOOLHOU8B8, 1900. 
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REPORTS  FOR  1900. 

NOBHAL  INSTITUTES. 
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Des  Moines 
Oouncll  Bluffs. 
Brooklyn 


Mt.  Ayr 


flacOity 

Davenport  .. 
Harlan  .  .  . 
Orange  Oity. 
Nevada  


Toledo  .. 
Bedford . 


Oreston 

Keosauqua. . 


Ottumwa 

lodlanola 

Washington 

Gorydon  

Ft.  Dodge  

Buffalo  Center 

Decorah 

Oorrectlonville  and  Sioux  Oity.. 

Northwood 

Olarlon 


siflsiom. 


a 
o 

a 


August  18 
July  80 
July  t 
June       18 

August  18 
July         0 

July  80 
March  19t 
July  9 
August  0 
August    6 

July  80 
July  80 
August  14 
August  to 
July  18 
August  20 
July  80 
July  83 
July  S 
June      16 

August  to 
March    10 

August  6 
August  6 
June  17 
August  6 
July  16 
June  18 
June       25 

July 

July  16 

March  26$ 

March  »i 

July  80 
July 

March  26 
July       28 

July       16 

August    6 

July  16 
July 
July 
« ugust  6 
August  6 
August  2 
March  26 
July  21 
July  80 
August  18 
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247 
158 
201 
170 

177 
216 

121 

480 
106 
144 
181 

205 
200 
203 
248 
181 
148 
17 

in 

100 

188 

187 
108 

205 
151 
ISl 
88 
613 

lU 

169 

158 
278 
188 
127 
181 


123 
204 
ISO 

256 

158 

m 

146 

888 
72 

177 

288 
86 

167 


188^     5 
"       I 

1781..  . 


2(4 

180. 

460. 

140.. 

154 

166 

237     5 


2751.... 

142. 

156 

166 

158 

138 

200 

102 

m.... 

880 
ITt 
196 
108 
500 
360 
161 

207 

163. 

m- 

168  . 
145... 
200 


146 


191 

280 
184 
906 
186 


266 

1«« 

188 


Totals •21  ..  2412  m32 195441  Ig 

*ATerage  time.    tAndJulySO.    $AndJuly9.    6And  August  6. 
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REPORTS  FOR  1900— CONTINUBD. 
NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


nrsT 

O 

^i 

^d 

ii 

1 

111 

^4 

1 

^4 

1 

8     17  16 
806  41 

888  45 

878 
586 
356 

504 
874 

860 
608 
868 
880 
888 

880 
878 
888 
508 

887 
878 
891 
866 
806 
881 

848 
199 

857 
887 
868 
884 
778 
670 
844 

856 

876 
869 
333 
469 
481 

48$ 
885 

888 

875 

897 
813 
354 

837 
438 
80S 
881 
466 
149 
885 

1    889 

188 
888 
178 

886 
844 

180 
480 
140 
154 
156 

887 
885 
238 

876 
148 
155 
166 

158 
139 
800 

162 
127 

880 
172 
196 
103 
560 
850 
163 

807 

163 
321 

188 
145 
809 

893 
145 

883 

192 

880 
184 

808 
186 
862 
83 
206 
856 
108 
188 

1   60 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 

50 
60 
50 
60 
50 

50 
50 
60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 

60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
.  50 
60 

50 

50 
60 
60 
50 
60 

50 
60 

50 

60 

60 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
50 
50 

|*"*6*86 
163  18 

1  885  16 
88186 
965  18 
866  45 

790  00 
679  78 

468  00 
785  64 
568  68 

764  52 
674  95 
718  86 
1888  00 
480  96 
531  85 
797  71 
474  00 
568  5ft 
478  65 

518  80 

458  87 

687  00 
68188 
618  05 

688  42 
1399  80 
1664  60 

68185 

586  95 

761  95 
1118  06 
77100 
883  83 
1807  81 

950  8T 
956  80 

1061  98 

68147 

977  08 
676  78 
1034  67 
661  80 
750  58 
358  00 
829  12 
82132 
463  28 
645  09 

1  60000 
476  60 
868  18 
666  00 

700  00 
688  00 

440  00 
1086  00 
400  00 
416  00 
480  00 

628  60 
610  00 
458  00 
759  60 
88100 
510  00 
880  00 
350  81 
456  00 
389  95 

435  00 
805  00 

361  60 
38100 
636  85 
451  00 
1110  00 
960  00 
545  00 

498  85 

560  85 
60100 
560  00 
648  82 

656  00 

720  87 
725  00 

670  00 

860  00 

63106 
430  00 

657  40 
559  00 
595  00 
345  00 
49150 
720  00 
800  00 
570  00 

1  16100 

5100 

97  00 

144  89 

90  00 
188  60 

46  88 
170  66 

88  00 
146  80 

19  85 

806  66 

64  96 
106  65 
68  93 

74  75 
480 

75  85 
8125 
40  80 
88  70 

50  66 
74  05 

66  88 
59  90 
68  90 

87  10 
889  80 
218  60 

80  85 

18  61 

97  78 
128  86 

60  85 

148  65 

54  40 
146  25 

4160 

46  50 

50  00 
82  67 
76  85 

47  50 

88  15 

$  74  16 

288  66 

iwii 

11  73 

89  8$ 

908  71 

156  88 

1217  16 

1044  68 

10  00 

84  00 

25164 
58  63 

174  44 
118  88 

158  52 

135*88 

560  00 
51  96 

600 

87  96 

100 

86  47 

"*U7  7i 

676  47 

86  81 

68  86 

17  66 

890  71 

848  46 
98  54 

74  54 

8  86 

879 

""3566 

71  74 

68  80 
47  37 

87  15 

79  38 

880  88 

118  38 

180  48 

4  05 

84  30 

4142 

'"ioso 

60  38 

584  60 

386  00 

74  26 

06  00 

18  96 

19  50 

8180 
888  06 

15115 

U8  98 
898  81 

800  00 

811  00 

819  33 

178  66 

687  81 

184  87 
856  80 

400  96 

"iTOOO 

608  66 

175  00 
84  95 

450  48 

14  47 

125  97 

860  08 
88  83 
488  67 

665 

896  97 

64  11 

400  42 

88  80 
958 

55  30 

76  88 

16  00 

7  00 

198  U 

79  96 
58  04 
43  80 

74  43 

857  67 

47  88 

49  88 

163  26 

119  46 

77  45 

464 

66 

1   14564  88 

1   38688 

8   19544 

1  4050 

11437  16 

178084  04 

$51711  51 

$6968  17 

814409  86 
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1200 
1000 
540 
450 

720 

S70 
7K> 
4S0 
495 
4S0 

fOO 

450 

630 
540 
315 

720 

510 
900 

495 

\t 

1000 


S? 


§s 


s-s-g 
£§8 


37.50 
32.00 
40.00 
35.55 

JIJ 

40.00 
35.00 
31.00 
.35.00 
43.33 
35.00 
30.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
33.50 
34.17 
34.02 

«.oo 

35.00 
35.75 
37.50 
35.00 

30.00 
30.00 

33.00 
33.33 

40.00 
4a  00 

30.00 
35.00 
40.53 

30.00 
30.00 
40.00 

37.50 

4a  00 

3978 
31.20 
38.33 
35.00 
39.00 
27.50 
40.00 
42.22 
41.66 
40.00 
40.00 
35.33 
40.00 
35.00 
40.00 
35.00 
35.00 
40.83 
40.00 
37.50 
39.50 
30.00 
35.00 
38.50 
35.00 
35.00 
41.25 
40.00 
45.00 
35.00 
43.00 
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PA 


K AMF^  OF  TOWNS. 


Livt'fmore, 

LohTvJfIt    , 

l^jOF  Tree 

Lnrinior  ......  .  . 

Ivftsl  NdtJQn 

Lovilia  . .,., 

Ltjwden 

Lnw  Moot..  ,, ... 

Liizma 

Lucas 

Lu\'t;rnc? _. 

Lynnvillt. ... 

Macedonia 

MackshurjT 

Madrid,.. 

Ma^DoIJa ., . 

Makam 

MaJoj  ........... 

Malvern ... 

Mfimlla ..... . 

Manlej  ,  , 

Mannmif 

Mari:!ion 

MapJvtOEi   _     ._ 
Mamtboii.   ...... 

Marbk'  RocJt.  ,., 

Marcui^  , , 

Marnc 

MsrtihshiiTtT 

Mar^sville   .,.,,. 

Ma^senn   . . 

Mauriffe .  ... 

ManweJ] 

Mavnard  ,  _ 

Mcfirejfor  ....  . . 

Mclnnre. .  .   ,. ..  . 

MfdiaiKJlis . 

Mtlhcjurnu  . .. ^.  . 

M*?lrose ,^,,  . 

Mi-uJrt....  ,.,,,. 
Meridcn  ,...,.... 

Merrill 

M*?eT\#v ., , 

Miles.,.;.  .,,, 

Milford   

Mitlersbiirif  

Milfl ,   .   , 

Milton    , .... , ,,,  , 

Mjt)hurn , 

Vlinden^.i..   ., 
Mitchull..,       . 

MitchoDvitle 

MckIjiU'.  .  , 
Moitiuona. .  .. , 

Moua . .  ,,,, , 

Mundnmin..  ,.-► . 

Moninoulh.   . 

Mnjiuirm  , ,  , 
MnnfCK? ... 
Montmimfi. , , . .  . 

%!  [jfitriLir . 

Moulmse  ,  .     ... 
^^^^^ayia  ..... 

MofuJnjt  ^^un 

MprrJJ'on  ,, 

Mo!iCd» .... 

Mt.  Aul^urn  ..  ^ . . , 
Mt.Carmd  ,...,., 


3 


S44 
3t3 


547 


404 


t]66 
773 

Ui4 

410 
jU2 

Mio 
14.^ 

Jfafij 
4OC 

*^ 

4M 


&74 


go 
^.o 
90 
9- 

Vo 

90 

IQ.C 

?:S 
l:S 

9-0 
9.0 
9  0 
90 
90 
9.0 
9  0 
9.0 
9  0 
7.0 
6,0 
9.0 
90 
9-0 
90 

10.  Q 

9f 
9.0 

V-P 
9  Ci 
«  r 

9^c( 

y.D 
q.o 


Ho 

t)  o 
tj.o 

E)lO 

90 

9Lfi 
9lci 
9,0 
9,  e 

«.D 

H.c 

>/0 

r>.  o 
'«,r 

y.o 
q.  □ 

9.0 


31^ 

z 

140 

II  a 

nB 
(^^ 
44^ 

3L9 

;^ 

IM 
'J9 
111 

475 
4^3 
.«i9 

SllS 

395 
147 
1*4 
]6o 

lot 

192 


4*^ 

iHw 

145 

roi 
i6^ 

liQ 
177 
54 

147 

ai3 

121 

a44 

.w 
171 

30^ 


2qt 
176 

5^a 
iq6 


2J0 

312 

187 
137 

7S 
40 
.VI 
ifto 
109 
123 

278 
149 
i.to 

71 

5M 

itt 
407 
410 
M2 

^ 
167 
145 

IID 
156 

Kc 

168 


CI  PAL.    I^99>^1900. 


1^1 
iHt 

211 
llH 
^^f 
141 

102 
t6i 

«2; 
176 

ll«^ 

242 
29^ 
i44 
1^ 

147 

1%! 


ti7  1*14 
U7\  7« 
iltoi     119 

111        J2«, 

tit 


14^ 
379 

2n 

311 
46 

5?  I 
145I 


l6j 
93 
104 


^l 

irC 

1C2 

»»5 
aiL 
ivi 
^} 
101 : 
12b 
lob, 
ti 
.&h! 

120 

1M7 
.¥>7 

17^' 
ipeij 

5^ 


W.H.BIakeleT    ... 

J.  R  Green.. 

V  V.  Brnrk ,. 

Chas.  Mvcrholz.  . 

l.A.CrowJ... 

LF  Treafiure 

H.F1.  Peterson  .  .. 
F.  W.  Mavner..... 
Gi?Ttr%ide  Wbcelcr. 
E  S   VVellR. 


1  4o\V.F,.Kykr  ......... 

i.d^l.X.T.Giiford. ,..,.., 
2.TI7  j.W.  W,  Laird 

2  on  Mrti.S J.  We*coU,.. 

a  05E.L  Meek  ..,. 

i.aslK.  G.  Ljincdot.   .... 

jgaiOtis  RandHlL....... 

1  J7'FJk'n  U-ConiieT,      . 

I  4^  I.  H  Vlorrts  .....,,, 

I  ?lti\V.  M.  Hce^oKi   

i,4tilC  F.Mutcblpr....... 

i.MJL  ).  McMahon .. 

P,  C.  Holdopgel 

H.H.HBhft..  

E,G.aark. 


I  54 
1.9a 
1.4.V 

jM 
1,46 
1-4.5 

I. 30 

I,  iK 
I  J7 

1    2^ 


4^71      433I      Jtl4'  i    ^2 


J.  D.  Lyon,..., 

k.  H.  r 


M'lQkJe ... 

K.  N.GJhson , 

H.  11,  Hawkins. 

T.  O   Stnilli......   . 

W.  E,Sa]i*liuT5 , 

I  E.Ullman. ........ 

1-E-  Uardav. 

W    Bfal  ,;, .   . 

In^c^hine  Harrbcin. 
5f  1.  K  McL%iliiTm,.... 
72|C,   MrCraekffQ  .,..,. 

1  70  G.  L.  fjiDiPs..,. 

1 .72'\j .  G,  Brovn.^H- .,  ,, 
i.ool  A.  VVVRkhan^frm.     . 
J.fi-  M    K  Ktrnwi  rtliv  ,,., 
i.S^IW  O.  Oaileii...  ..... 

i,u!J,-^.Shn!iri,, 
L47I  M  VVtlSii. 


^'  57|Ji>liin[  Ojrdi»ij 
t.^o'lra 


C.Wdry. 
21L.  E.Miller.. 
iH,P.  F.  MrGkoaban. 


.2t|F,E.BBtk 
t   i7lJ  VV  Pierrv  . 


3|M  F  LaRuij 


i.bi  H.  Rfadiier  . 

i,i3M,L.  mtln 

I  ^ojL.   A    N\*lTofn  . ,  - 

t,Q4  F ■  A.  Pnme* 

i.fe^'L.  ,\    FffliTeit 

1  .^V  \ninj.  Hill..... ,. . 
!  M  K  Howe  *.*,  H. . 
IK.  EllRtin  ..... 
.  C.  nickiTi«ori. . 
H  R.  MiocmakpT  , 
roq  I.  P.  Kenti^dr  , ,.  . 
i-jf>.T.  M,Mjir^fc'ood  __ 
1.49  A.  M.  M.  Horn  on 

i,6^lj,bi.  H»nna ., 

i,.1tjy.  B.  Fe/rv    ,. 

1. 31  i^ilas  J  ohnsoti 


6.10 

t 

S46 

459 

?§? 

7» 

b 

7*> 
675 
45c 
90 
lioo 
toop 


7» 

4<» 


4^0 

fof 

^^ 

4ftB 
104> 
4-^ 

4P5 
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NAWEa  OF  TOWNS. 


Mt.Etna..... 

Mt.Sttfrlinff 

Mt  Unioti 

Moulton , 

Moville,. 

MucJiakinock 

Murray 

Naftfaua 

Nassau  ........... 

Necila > ^. 

Newell 

New   Hail 

New  Harttord   ..,, 

Ne^  Lkmdon 

New  Market 

New   Provldetitf 

New   Sharon.. 

New  Vifjfiora  ...... 

Nfchot*... ... 

Nora  Sjijrini^^s 

North  Enelisb   ,_ 
North  McGregor  . 

North  wood 

NOTWalk... 

Norway 

Numa............. 

OdcboU  ...,  ...... 

Ocheyedan  ....... 

OaklaiKl 

oRn. 

Ollie 

Orient. ,H,. ., 

Onslow 

OUey  ............. 

Oto*.. 

Ossfsin.    .^- ..  — 

Oratitfe  CHy 

0«Jord   .,. .,. 

OlEford  r  unci  ion.. 

Oitfortl  Mills 

Facilic  Junction  .. 
Packwood , . , ,  h... 

Palmyra.. ,,.. 

Palo.,.. -.  .. 

Pa^nma .... 

Panorn ...,, 

Parkers  burff 

Palon, , .-.-. 

PauHina 

Persia. .K...  ...... 

Peteriion ,.,, 

Pierson.,--  .  ,.-,. 

Plainfield ,,, 

PJcasaniton.  ...... 

Pleasant vilk.  .... 

PloTcr 

Farnell ,., 

Plymouth- 

PocahoDtas 

Polk  City. 

Pomeroy ...... 

Fort^moutb  ....... 

PostTJIlj' ,. ,. 

Pulaski  ..,...,..  .. 

Prairie  Cjl]? ,. 

PrairieburB.  ,.-►.. 


U 


r 


[430 


570 

T0D3 
600 
268 

11^3 


39» 


m 

ir7i 
S33 


MJ2 

51 


7* 


S 

910 

X 
^ 


H.D 

%X 
8.0 

l\ 

8.0 

II 

0  o 
90 
<j  o 

9.0 
(?.o'i 

II 

^  0 

QS 

9.0 
7.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9,0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9,0 
9.0 
9,0 

9.J3 

90 
g.o 
9.0 

n 

9.0 
90 
9.0 
9  s 
90 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
90 
9.0 
70 

ft.c 
9.G 
9.0J 
9.0 
9.0 
9  t> 
9.0 


n  II  >. 
tz3 


66 

S*9 
309 
.VJS 
5" 
3S4 

390 

fg 

l^ 

3^7 
145 
405 
103 
197 
toi* 
B16 

an 

37^ 

2S3 
104 
'54 

i<A 

?^^ 

319 

36» 
ti5 

137 
351 

% 
? 

163 

167' 
i&R 
ajb 
248 
JSO 
159 
4M 
13^ 
3™ 


0= 


I' 

164 


«9' 


!l 


o  r  ii> 

5  **  S  ° 
°  i  '^  w 

2fZS 

x:  .'3  4- 

^  c  "J  ^ 
>  S  K.  d 

< 


46 

^^ 

379 

36 
199 
IS? 


71 

T03 

II 


.t5 

190 

it 


3! 

73 
140 
rgo 
\^ 
■3S 

^^ 
101 
^& 

404     3^ 
140 


313 

:s 

i45 
^^7 
IJiH 
249 
79 
Ml 
!□« 

nq 

3^^ 
3|*' 

321 

^54 
t74 

[30 

lift 
64 
233 

152 

9(» 

3CJ* 
27S 
110 

atM 
125 

209 

109 


17a 

S3 
103 

93 
44 
149 
ira 
4Jto 
■33 

2CI1 


3t 
240 

23 

12 
177 

126 
12a 

^l 

221 

ft? 
16b 

K2^ 


as 

..to 
.6a 

2.M 


,    Tfumb*uer.._. 

HftDT*^  Hervey 

,    C).  T.MeMinui 

.o^hW.Kflllow 

.16  E.  A,  Fotd 

LiJf/ie  Warner 

G.  E.   McCammel.,.. 


C.  W.  Gurney,  .. 
Car  rJL*  Tnwnaeod . 
Ed.  De  GHrmo.  . . 
W.  L,  Cochrane  . . 
Kittk*  Fr«ed 


r.VV.Robe^. 


W    E,  Johnson. 

L.  W.  BtiTiiett- 

D.  R.  MHTfing 

J.  W.  Graham 

F.  B.  Tavlor 

C.  E.  Javne ,... . 

VV,  L.  Stevens 

Gertrudt  Murray 

K    H    McMillan  ..... 

C,  VV.  Beau.,., 

Rdwtn  Mitchell 

E.  A.  Jenner* 
C    ^ 


A.  Je 

O,  Janieyson 

j    Bryant , 

C   H,  Kamphoefne 


Emma  Yakin^qubt, 

F    M.  Allen 

Clara   1  hutnpsoD . . . 
T.J.  Cowan 
C.  1.  Si 


60 


Starr. 

P    V.  Sullivan  ...... 

C.  D.  Walrod ,, 

Lfiura  Fitk.. ...   

F^  Van  Escher.**. .. . 

W,  r  Barlow 

O.  W.   Herr , 

E.  C.  Mtredi»h  ...... 

a^it;.  J.   Hurn^l 

56  T    C    Wicks....  .... 

3{ji  VV.  M.   Mnorr....  ,.^ . 

Anna  Mabone . 

MtTlie  Wilson 

M,  F  Hollintfsworth. 

:-4^jW.  y.  Young,., 

.  1 9* Geo.  GatJoway .., 

.&SlVV.  F.  Barr..,.,,,,... 

.391  J.  L.  Luther 

.77IG.  ti.  Washburn . 

j;rVV.  T.    Pritchard 

,Sb^F,  C,  Wood* 

.4^!J.  E.  Fitii'^'erald 

ISJC.  W.  ly  ...., 

.  60I  Lew  J ftckson ....  . . . . , 

,':4|VV.  C.  Kt-nnedv,,     ,  , 

.Fi5  E    L     Wallace. 

.34JMnrk  Mulhn.,.. .. ... 

,.75,.An:!n.k»i  Huffman 

:,  n  VV.  B.  MuDson,.^,.. 
.6oiA.  B.  Schiietjr........ 

,i9iG.  VV    R^hdk'it. 

.&2|F.  A.  Gatlatjher  ..... 

,14|H,  L.    Cotleea 

,bi|C.  E.    AkerSi... 

«7!.»^,  G.  KfchardK 

,  ,1*;. ....-..., 


\m 

^ 

^ 

% 

0*1 

u 

Jt 

£7 

s^ 

d 

3  — 

< 

K 

^ 

340 

V^ 

S 

900 

3te 

900 

440 

Sio 

315 

730 

7ao 

¥6 

Z 

400 

400 

^ 

360 

^i 

% 

S40 

3 10 

Sio 

sn 

630 

792 

^\ 

6,10 

405 

b,lo 

Sio 

10 

67^ 

6.10 

n\ 

4aS 

1^ 

40s 

540 

ICOO 

?^^ 

1% 

^40 

lt° 

fee 

4«0 

^40 

49s 

4SC 

■      320 

900 

540 

540 

s? 

4aS 

II 


*  "  V 


27.S3 
30.00 
aa.oo 
3S.00 
45*» 
30.00 

jfi.DO 

41.00 
3^00 
4^50 

i8.i3 
35. « 
35^00 
40.00 
30.00 
30.00 

35  00 
37.00 
35  00 
33.50 
35,00 
3S  » 
33  5« 

35.00 
31.00 

3&e7 

4^35 
37  00 
35.  CO 

41.20 

30.00 
35-00 
40- 00 

.35  «> 
U.60 
43s  72 
40.00 
3600 
a^.oo 
4S.00 
30  00 

t& 

35  00 
41.SS 
4ii5 
ja,oo 
4ia5 
35-00 
3*.  00 
35.75 

3a  00 

33  37 
22,50 
3^.25 

3S.ao 

40.  DO 

43  33 
45  00 
43.50 
30.00 
45-00 
30.00 
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NAMES  OF  TOWNS. 


Prescott 

Preston 

Primgbar 

Primro^ 

Princeton 

Promise  City.. 
Quasqueton .    . 

Quimby 

Raddiffe 

Randolph 

Ratbbun 

Reasnor 

Reddine 

Redfield 

Reinbeclc 

Remsen 

Rbodes 

Ren  wick 

Riceville 

Ricbland 

Ricbmond 

Ridgeway 

giPP«X^ 

Riverside 

River  S}oux... 

Riverton 

Rock  Falls.... 

Rockford 

Rock  Valley... 

Rockwell 

Rockwell  City. 

Rodney  

Roland 

Rolfe 

Rome 

Rose  Hill 

Rowan 

Rowley 

Rudd 

Runnells 

Russell 

Ruthven 

Ryan 

Sabula 

St.  Antbony  ... 

St.  Ansgar 

St.  Charles 

Salem 

Sanborn  

Salix 

Savannah 

Schaller 

Scranton 

Searsboro 

Sergeant  Blu£f. 
Shannon  City. . 

Sheffield 

Shelby 

Sheldahl 

Shellrock 

Shellsburg 

Sibley 

Sidney 

Silver  City 

Sioux  Center   . 
Sioux  Rapids . . 

Slater 

Sloan 

Smithland 


U 


oo 


a  . 

11 
z 


687 

'?» 
1080 

I0S4 

830 

1222 

SS7 
994 

25S 
253 


381 


1029 

17- 
691 

-»*? 

548 


692 

l"^ 
839 

1289 

looS 
Alb 
643 

43S 


§°1 


8 
si. 

li 


203 

170 

325 

i 

181 
172 
112 

6S 


3?7 

'^ 
180 

133 

347 


103 

122 
160 
90 
240 
176 
32s 

1^ 

36s 

7S 
235 

80 
80 
82 

^ 
n 

185 
232 
100 
249 

4S 
225 
181 
130 

^P 
89 
110 
167 
286 
121 

z 

186 
267 

185 

? 

160 
241 

295 

si6 


V  g* 


e  u  4) 
5  ce  > 


< 


119 

127 
54 

131 

139 
59 

52 

262 
116 
123 
.90 
219 

46 
92 
100 

109 


2S6 

149 

252 

49 
170 

257 

55 

i\ 

92 
127 
192 

55 
209 

167 
141 
99 
312 

160 
213 
42 
174 
107 
135 
170 
52 
175 
140 
272 
329 
120 
195 
225 

^ 

142 


2.16 
.40 
.51 
.50 
.95 
.53 
.24 

1^ 
67 
.03 
.17 

■.ki 

.62 

1.00 

.27 
.22 
.46 


.5< 


NAME    OF    SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OR  PRIN- 
CIPAL,  1899-190O. 


I.  H.  Mehatfy. 
Grant  Farley... 
R.   B.   Daniel.. 


U> 


E.  C.  Lynn. 
Wm.   Stone 

tW.   A^ans 
.  D.  Miller 

Emma  Haler 

M.  F.  Morgan 

B.  M.  Taylor 

W.  B.  Coulson 

Logan   Klizzard 

I.  S.  Lovell 

H.  E.    Hammond  — 

I.  I.  Moser 

J.  Vanderwicken 

W.  H.  Farr 

W.  A.  Lester 

PaulM.  Ray 

W.  C.  Pedgeon 

W.  E.  Anten 

S.  L.  Shales 

F.  L.  Martin 

W.  E.  Lnchridge.... 

I.  G.  Wilson 

D.  L.   Wilson 

H.   W.  Chehock 

I.  C.   Sanders 

W.  H.  Clark 

i.  W.  Fleming 

D.  K.  Bond 

Harry  Bowen 

0.  S.  Boyd 

A.  T.  Rutledge 

HattleL.  Priddy 

Frank  Souter 

F.  E.Whitney 

Anna  Barrett 

A.G.Hoel 

F.  S.  Shankland 

H.  A.  Glackermyer  , . 

Bessie  Larsen 

Lenne  Collins 

W.  E.  Fleming 

A.  E.  Bartine 

C.  H.  Maxson 

1.  W.  Miller 

Henry  Squire 

.  J.  Bilfingley 

-aura  Hills 

Sam  Botts 

H.  C.  Coe 

S.  A.  Darland 

Winnifred  Hunter  ... 

kF.  Burgess 
.  C.  Gibson 

las.  Lawrey 

C.  R.  Garrett 

A.  McDaniel 

C.  E.  Buckley 

Harry  W   Heath 

W.  P.Johnson 

H.  E.  Wheeler 

W.  L.  Embree 

A.  M.  Nicholson 

P.  L.  Dorland 

H.  A.  Fries 

W.  N.  Orris 

J.  D.  Keller 


5     ® 


4»r  s 
< 


585 
S30 
950 

312 

540 
440 
540 

288 

i 

765 

6*) 

585 
540 
720 

I 
I 

585 
450 
595 

^ 
765 
675 
630 
iioo 

480 
720 
268 

& 
360 

315 

315 

216 

810 

440 
510 

1,000 

280 

200 
675 
720 

030 

?? 

810 
222 

720 
630 
1,050 
1,080 
600 
712 

480 
720 
720 


3000 
41. ao 
35-00 

25-00 

3|    41.67 
5    3900 

2 

4 

3 
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GRADED  SCHOOLS  — Continued. 


NAMES  OF  TOWNS. 


Solon 

South  English  ... 

Spillville 

Spirit  Lake 

Springdale 

Springville 

Stacy  ville 

Stanhope 

Stanton 

Stanwood 

State  Center 

Steamboat  Rock. 

Stockton 

Story  City 

Stratford 

"Strawberry  Hill.. 
Strawberry  *'oint 

Sumner 

Superior 

Sutherland 

Swaledale 

Swan  

Swea   City 

Tabor  

Thor 

ThoniDson 

Thornburg 

Thornton   

Thurman   

Tingley 

Troy   

Traer   

Trenton 

Tripoli 

Troy  Mills 

Truro 

Underwood   

Union 

Unionville 

Urbana   

Ute   

Vail 

Van  Home 

Van  Meter 

Victor 

Volga 

Wafcott  

Walker 

Wall  Lake. ...... 

Walnut    

Wapello 

Washta 

Waubeek 

Waucoma 

Waukee 

Wayland 

Weldon 

Wcllman 

Welton 

Wesley 

West  Bend 

West  Branch 

West  Burlington 

West  Chester 

Westgate 

West  Grove 

West  Side 

Wheatlnnd 

Whiting 


E-S 


397 
319 
356 
1219 


S99 
490 
297 
404 

looS 
410 

1197 

?g 

1012 
1437 
187 
722 
240 
406 
322 
934 
274 

Z 

299 

4« 


I4S8 
65S 

589 
323 

? 

484 
407 
612 


6S4 


730 

647 
1044 

260 


8.0 
8.0 
9.5 
9.0 

9.C 
9.0 
9.0 

Vo 
90 

2:? 

9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 

1:1 

9.0 
9.0 
7.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
7.0 
9.0 
7.0 

Q.O 

8.0 
8.( 
9.0 
9.0 

It 

90 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
10.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
7.C 
90 

11 

8.0 

r 

9.0 


8.S 


.2  «  S' 
a  if  y 


142 

206 
449 
140 

196 
121 
273 
165 
333 
137 

'% 
301 
539 


^ 


131 
179 
221 

55 

?S 
180 

98 
100 
232 
13s 
121 

'^ 

195 
170 

200 
174 
132 

235 
233 
330 
454 
170 

57 
224 
119 
159 
129 
209 

81 


299 
494 
79 
102 

162 

201 

340 


'^1.  ^i"!5 


:^i 


120 
103 
9 

359 
140 
242 
100 
133 
177 

123 

426 
127 

465 
62 

14! 
177 
114 

78 
122 
104 
100 
239 
200 

41^ 
78 
153 

II 

.?! 

120 
86 
15' 
I7( 
152 
157 
135 
155 
119 
172 
200 


173 

^ 

"7 
145 
141 

183 
159 

l\ 

64 
153 

190 


V 

CLjt    i^£ 

n 

■Z.    -^   rr  rt 

'■^ 

H-  -- 

Is 

^  X  i^  "^ 

>.  n 

>  £2  ^.  a 

< 

< 

V, 

i.i8 
1.98 

^ 

l:g 

no 

1.99 

201 

1.59 

29 

2.90 

79 

2.23 

lOI 

1.83 

94 

2.04 

224 

1.63 

84 

2.15 

228 

1.30 

112 

1.28 

50 

1.40 

209 

I.2S 

330 

.95 

.37 

1.90 

206 

1.46 

134 

2.75 

29 

I.  17 

80 

1.60 

237 

1.32 

£ 

1.38 
1.94 

7-3 

1.90 

78 
173 

\t 

160 

I.  14 

^ 

1. 31 
1.23 

b\ 

I.  10 

102 

1.60 

49 

1.20 

52 

1.24 

50 

1.70 

144 

1.62 

90 

1.22 

67 

1. 00 

J  27 

1.42 

69 

3.24 

129 

1.40 

\^ 

1.69 
2.00 

124 

1.27 

73 

LSI 

120 

1.04 

157 

220 

\M 

256 

I.  51 

IIQ 

1.42 

^ 

1.38 

168 

.92 

84 

1.30 

122 

I.  14 

109 

I.  20 

153 

1.25 

52 

2.19 

"3 

2,07 

'41 

'a 

209 

247 

.94 

54 

'•35 

23 

2.82 

47 

1,21 

"3 

2.08 

132 

1.40 

162 

1.67 

NAME  OF  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OR  PRIN- 
CIPAL,   1899-1900. 


E.  H.  Hadley 

L.  D.  Young 

D.  P.  Detnpsey 

W.  T.  Davidson... 

S.  B.  Stonerook 

J.  E.  Vance 

F.  L.  Cassldy 

W.  H.  Sheliield.... 

J.  E.  Olander 

C.  1.  Lynch 

J.  E.  Clayton 

S.  R.  Fitz 

W.  1    Williams 

A.  R.  Gardner 

L  C.  Bryan 

Mary  Suellman 

P.  C.   Arildson 

F.  J.  Durrant 

Ada  Twamley 

M.  P    Fobes 

Geo  M.  Netzer 

C.  T.  Reed 

A,  S.  Murray.. 

W.  E.Kline 

Ida  Everson 

C.  J.  Boyington.... 
W.  C.  Farmer 

F.  H.  Sunderlin... 

J.  S.  Estes 

L  I.  Little 

C.  N.  Spicer 

0.  M.  Elliott 

J.  V.  Gray 

Guv  Scobey 

Nellie  Fisher 

Harrv  W.  Cooper  . 
Bee  Murray 

G.  W.  Curtis 

J.  S.   Hartwick 

Frank  Brown 

1.  T.  Atkinson 

S.  W.   Myers 

L.  H.  Minkel 

K.F.  Wood 

W.  H.  Whitford... 

Fred  A.  Welch 

J.  H.    Paarmann,. . 

J.  L  Ward 

P.O.Horner 

M.  E.  Crosier 

J.  W.  Cradler 

H.  A.  Crawford      . 

iennie  W.  Cool.... 
.  L.  Aver  . . . . 
'.  F.   Barrows 

tW.  Zerbe 
L.  Latta 
aniel  Swinder 

E.  R.  Stoddard 

E. O.Banson  ....... 

L.  B.  Swaggart 

C.H.Atkinson 

.\nna  Hogan 

L.S.Baker 

Wm,  Sharpe 

MoIlieCassat 

F.  R.  Hoffman 

I.  H.  Ellison 

G    L.  VVtaver 


0 

>. 

.c 

(6 

° 

C8 

0  2 

(R 

k.  0^ 

CS 

if 

3 

1" 

C 

3«^ 

< 

>5 

480 

2 

440 

2 

475 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

540 

405 

810 

810 

T^O 

630 

630 

%\ 

720 

306 

900 

360 

360 

«.? 

245 

450 

522 

W5 

585 

260 

1000 

245 

540 

^ 

^ 

350 

318 

540 

720 

t\ 

b75 

^ 

540 

675 

1125 

810 

540 

210 

Z 

2 

400 

3 

480 

2 

630 

2 

240 

2 

4 

585 

1I2S 

^L° 

360 

240 

67^ 

675 

675 

CO   C   r- 

^  o  5 

O  c  "* 

>  c 

35.00 
.-7.50 
30.00 
40.06 
39-63 
40.00 
40.00 
30.00 
37.50 

^♦•00 

45.00 
36.66 
35.00 
40.00 
37.50 
35.00 
3».oo 
30.to 
34- 00 
40.00 
40.00 
37.50 
40.00 
40.00 
30.00 
35.00 
35.00 
40.00 
40.00 
36.25 
25.00 
41.87 
33.00 
35.00 
27.18 
32.50 
40.00 
41.25 
30.00 
30.00 
40,00 
40.00 
38.33 
37.50 
38.75 
31.00 
50.00 
35.00 
47.68 
43-33 
42.^5 
40.00 
25.00 
35.00 
32.72 
35.00 
35.00 
32.50 
30.00 
40.00 
35.00 

m 

30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 

-^6.66 
37.50 
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[U 


HAM&S  OP  TOW«5. 


Whitttimore  .. 

Willt.Hms 

WiJliidinsburg 

Wihaa   .. 

Wine  heftier,,. 

Winficid 

WiolhroiJ 

Wiota  

WoodbFnc 

Wo^dburn 

VVoaialock 

VVoociward 

Wramlpt.  H. .. 
Vale,,.,  ,..,,. 

Zi^arinff 

Z^tncfe 


n  t 

E 


467 

7^4 


388 


9-0 

7  5 

^'^ 
%^ 

go 
ic.  a 

q.o 
a.  E> 


g  pg      » 


9  4»  « 

a  ft  «j 


0-2 
47 


36^ 
au7 

% 

IJi 

IZl 

4'7 

sfe 

140 

no 

loo 

lOCi 

100 

M3 

357 

al^ 

<44 

72 

iSa 

ili^ 

lb 

*i 

■5^ 


29a 
183 

544 

Sj 
74 
IT9 

47 


O  ft  >  ! 


Pis 

*  H  tj  at 

^  6  DB  n 


CJI'AL,    lfk}9-l90c. 


Frtnk  A.  Brongon. 


1.40 

inSb  JoIiqS.  I 

1.41IK,  M.  H 


J,H.  Bradshaw 

Bruce  Frjiacis 

G^Focht,.. 

bale*.. 

mason . 


1.60: 
I  ^ 

a  =i7 


J3  M.J.  Good  rich 
'    J.  Cat! 


I.  Cattel 
i  H.  A, !» 
>M.A.  V 
G.K  Wj 


ttell. 
H.  A,  Kinney  .. 
"    "   Retd,,.. 

ylic 

U.  H.  Bonfon  .... 
EEiima  L,  EvHn:f . 
C.  K.Stinaon  .... 
BurtoD  fjaoker,, 

Kffi«  Kern  Her  . , 


-  -    Sou 

..  p,  • 


6^ 


3Pb 


45*^ 
MOO 
MOO 
5w 

150 
lliP 
4dS 
4« 


IS 


^1^ 


4D  00 

43- :5 
Br 

1    S*- 
J     40.S 

T      13  1j 
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HIGH   SCHOOL   STATISTICS. 
FROM  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  OVER  i.ooo  BY  THE  CENSUS  OF  iSqS- 


NAME  OF  SCHCN>L. 


1«9&'19(K), 


ENilOLL- 


VEAW. 


ATFJJ. 


1900-1901. 


ENROLL- 

MP.XT, 

IN 

LittAini' 

ATlNtt 

OCTliHElt 

ci^^as. 

5,1*0. 

. 

H 

» 

BT 

>. 

o 

o 

o 

-i= 

o 

ca 

•Ji 

H 

B 

15 

H 

NAME  UF    F'HlJfCirAI,^ 


Ackliry 

Adcl.    ..   . 

AitDti 

Albia  ...., 

All£OIIIl  ,  .  , 

Ana  m  OVA 

Anita 

Atlantic  .. 
Audubon.. 
Avoca  .,,. 


Bedford  ... 
BeUL-  i^laioe. 
BclJevgt  .. 
Belniond  .... 
Blaomfield  .► 

BoQii«    . . 

Britt   

Brooklyn..  ,. 
Burlin^tan  ,. 


Capitril  ^arlc*  .. 

C«rron 

Cedar  F.ills,..., 

Cedar  Rayidfi.. . 

CcntCTvjIle 

Cht^rokee.. . 

Cincinoafi  . 

CLiTinda 

Clarion    

Clear  Lake. ... . 

Clinton   .,., 

CoiJax 

Cf>J  UTi)  bus  J  u  fiction 

Cocnn  K;i|ridB 

CoTTiioif  . 

irorrtctfo[j¥il!e  -. 
Corydon  ..  —  , , 
iJcmncil  Hhitfs.x. 

Crt-aco  H.-, , . 

Creaton.. ........ 


Dav«*Dporl . 

I>cmi*vrui  , , ,    _. 

n^'  vviti.,. 

OnbUQUC  .....  . 

f>iinfcap..-. 

Dc*  MriiTies,  E. 
iJifS  Mnipfs^  K. 
1  itu'S  Moincs^\V. 


Kaji  It  Grove, . 

Kbion ,, 

FJtIora 

Kmmetshuirg 


a6    Hi 


4^ 


?3I 

m 

66 
^^■■ 
too 

<7  1D7 
^1  V9 
4?  f^i 
4S  7V 
74  ncj 


',1 


^1- 


\A    3 


g   2L  [ij 


42 

4^  7&  1231  ^ 

27,  5*'  «?■  5 

30|  .^^1  6^:  3 


14      iH 


J      I 

44    ^\ 
^^  tto: 


t7  47'ioti2S^  .1*^5 

iq  2v^i  62    S_i  14^' 

lj\  2^\  h^  IDJ  167, 

j6i  52;  7&  Its  2.1 1 ' 

IC'  hI  6a    93r^4|! 

q  i^    4?^i  ^V" 

7  L5'  42!  4«^   ^2| 

n  Tfii  so    17|  ^7' 

it.  3*-,  .Siif     -^ 

T2  ig    ^ 
2^ 


21     4'^' 

13I  i4  4 
3|    &;4 

9  21  4 

D|  U  4 


,  .Sill  17s 


^4 


117  ^70'     U 

MS 


-    ?c 
?*4 


-     Ml 
4P'  7tl 

■54  yii 

202,  ^6H, 

102,246 


74;  16 
7 
6 


f*7  1  =  ^2■■^H^?t)^ 

I'i    ii|  iM  ic»^ 
IS    17    14I   ^1 
Ji'  l(  I7(!a43,4li 
f^    II.  14   3^1  4** 

II    i;^]  7h]ifh'5  17C1 
lO.  tflj|!<.^l  ^li.^ 


iH 

u 

IS 

13 

'I 

1^ 

ar 

h 

21 

ZQi4 
324 
'7  4 

liij 

I3|3 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


0 


1      |m 


n    27    4'V     T 
1<j    4^    '*4l   <^ 


♦P.O.,  Des  Moines.     ♦♦School  not  in  session. 
fNamber  fitting  for  college  or  other  higher  institutions. 


i*>  4 

14 '.1 
M'4 

^iS  4 


3fj»  .ItJ  4 

4  -  4 

v|  13 

t^i  I'M  + 

i2  l^   i 


O,  VV.  MiiiwyJl, 
S.  A.  PoUH. 
Katb^ririt!  MArley 
Mai!>3j;  -chn-iner. 

VV  n  Grt^ne. 
Wfllj.Cfirtdl. 
Fannie  B.  Wibon. 
F.  P.  Mocker. 
C  Ray  Aiifn<!:r. 

Riib\  Baiit^hman. 

Li-tta  D.  Biiri^Ti^'^s. 

M.Javnf* 

KM.  Wyanr 
4  Ed.  K.C-diinfl, 
35.Alici^  nrndrkk' 
jj^Ht'lt^ti  M  Eddv. 

Maiirtcr  Hirkfr 


Ad.i  Hi»iicJ«. 
Chnrk'S  F.Blud^y  I 
inr.ic^^  L  Norton. 
Arst.i,  S.  .Vr,J>atI. 
bitU't  WjLson. 

And;i  L.  WftHf 

f<odn[^v  M.  ,\rt:\ 

P.  a.  Woiids, 

Chflrb^:?  K,  Arnold, 

S,T.Mav 

D,  ll.Camidu^ll 

ihH  UriiiDiTd 

K.  B,  ClmbfMian 
S.  A.  I^owiT 

U];inf'3u«  Vcirtnn 

r,i*  Morriti, 
(^hiirles  Ciirb?r. 

M   \|d;vTatc. 
Winiam  Ui^H. 


I   *=^ 


I 

I 

!".   I 

I  l*jl 
I   .   I 


WmJrVVelb, 
L.  K.I'jirEiii>s. 

M^rvarpt  BucliAUan 

1.  U  St*  wart 
ICImMf  II,  Wlntr. 
AW  nr  tt. 
WAJ  Kiditell 

1  .ii.(;nini.iy, 
IWrtlirt  Tt*nnjiiib 
Kitiii  Wfmd, 
P,F   tinMr- 
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NAME  Oy   SCHtlOU 


1899-1900, 


ENTIRE 
YEAR. 


ghaul; 

A  TED, 


1900-1901. 


EK  ROLL- 
MHNT. 


FaiThi  l^|  .... 

FarmiiiRion< 
Fortj*i  City, . 


(lartiur  

I^k-nwood .... 

Gmnd  JuDctiuo..- 

Gteeiic! .... . 

Gre«ntitld    

Grinnell  .... 

liruudy  Cenier  — 
Cutbrie  Leiittt     . 
Guihrjc  county. 
Gutlenlter^^ 


Hainliurj^  . . . 
HL^drick  


Ida  tirarc  h  ., .. 
]ii(,!ctiL'nddnrE 
JndldtKi)^  ,  ,  . 

loWdCiiy 

towa  Fulls^. . . , , 

Jeff^ff^nn 

Ki'tikuJc 

Ki'asaLiqitH  . 
K»M>>,vd]c  . 

Lalfk'       City,     ,     rr, 

L^inoni  . ,♦.,  -. 
Lata^inlJl  ,,,.... 
Lft  t'oTtc  City, 
Le  Marsi. ,.,... 
Leon  ..,-,,,,„ 

T^Of^Etll  .  .  .  n.  ...  II 


McL^rc'pnr  , , ,  . . 

Malvt'f  If ,, 

Miiiu.lu'sk'r    ,, 
MaiiiiiTitr  --  .  , , 

MRJlVtMll  ,       K, 

MllM'n^i:^.  .  ,  ,     ,  , 

Marirfti  .       .. , . 
Mfl5^0T]  t'itv. . . 
MtitirMMimsi,  , , 

HmiltoN  — 


% 


U5  134 


Ma 

\7  Hi 
61; '  ]  c* 

7a:irjO 


$Ei   I?  I 
J?   5? 

he  J  ir^ 

4'JI  ?fv 
W    '(7 

^•1.  If? 


OCTOBER 


HI  ffll  C 


10  10 

.^  7 

10  [^ 

3  4 

g 

to 

U 

iM 
17 


^4    bJtilaS 


IN 

ATIWG 
CLASS. 


16&    17 
Mi 


3<3 

"A 

...  51 

lib  igl 
t7 

111 
t? 


134 
52   ^3 


iH    4Ji  97-115 
H    15  62   70 


S6 


Ea    JOS 
74'.^ 


7g 

117 
jag 

h^    gq 


All 

4j.1l 
'Kvl 


3^ 

w 

f*L>i3b 
101,167 


11»  ^V  - 


30 

71    t& 
14    17 


si    tt 

11 


1^ 
7 
(S 

10 

16 
1^ 
26 

HJ4 
9' 4 

^!i 

7;4 

3Q>4 

g  4 

37  4 
JU'4 

134 

II I 

U\i 

^m 


»rAMftOf  rtlNCirAL 


JW 


lid  Li.OijJglpT. 
.  Arthur  r.S.dwctt. 
IS.  L.T.NewitiM. 
^i|L  O.BKtvmin. 
H.H.RotiCTts 
W.  U  B»rf  ctL 

Mauferd  F  ^loinr. 
Jult«  h'attOD- 


J  .R.  Jamfioii. 

Cora  SifiSth. 

Erntst  \V.F>Mow* 

LuelliM.AlbrMjk 

HomrrR.MlJler 

BK^Finltv, 

E.  A,Scblelcll>ciii. 

LCKitiK- 
Lfona  Prater. 
J  J.LfltiJs. 
1  oliD  E .  Fostt?r. 
R.E.TowIe. 


Nettie  Fibbn 

iblCjHTfl  M.Tr»tii. 

.   .ll.W.Kudebaufh 

Ji^jLibbid  Lodvii^k. 

3S  MTS.AonaL.BiirdlclE 


Mr3,E.B.W11iDti> 


.^  .A  Reed, 
Oavid  WilliaTDS^ 
AN.OrtuU. 

PerciH  BofnfT, 
Gtorife  N.  ftf1^& 
H  H.Schrotder 
H,  B.Liaer. 
A.H.  BiteJow 
J.tr  Drake, 
bertha  M»r«li. 
A.V  StiiiderliB 


|fi*erKinr  HjirriMn. 

J  B.Mo^ns. 

.Alma  L«  Rot. 

AC.  Fi]  lief  Jr. 
3:H   HJlflbn. 
15IC.H.  Mbjcsoh, 

C  H  Curson. 


^ 


L.R  Mflr5h.dl. 
1  ,^,McCowai]. 
A.R.Sak-. 
E.  M  Stortar- 
Hd.l   McKee 
Mrf%    I.  JaraTKli 
VV.  L  C^^^t:h^#l^e. 
Adam  FkUtL 
UdH  A.  PittniiB 
P.  W,  PctPftwiJr 


t  Number  fitting  for  college  or  other  higher  institutions. 
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NAMS  OF  SCHOOL. 


189&-1900. 


RN  ROLL- 
WENT. 


GRADU- 
ATED. 


1900-1901, 


EJVMOLL- 


OCTpBAb 


tti 

GRArsL^- 
CLASS. 


NAHEOFi^RtKClfAt 


Nashva 

New  Kampttin 
New  Slufon.  .,, 

Kewtoa 

NoraS('Htiga„. 
North  wood 


OdeboU 

Oelwclti . , . . . 
Oomwa  ...... 

Obb^ ... 

Oaceol* ...... 

OskaJoou  ... 
Otttunwi  ., ., 


Pai-ki;riburff. 

Fella 

Ferry .....  . . 


RrdOak 

Relnbecic 

RocJttord....... 

Hock  Rapid!^  ,,. 


Sae  pJx 

Sanborn 

Seymour  ....  . 
Sh«]dan...„  . 

Sibley  ....... 

Sidney 

Sieourney 

Sioo*  City,. ,. 
Spencer  ...... 

Spidt  Lake.  . 
Storm  L^ke.  . 

Sttiaff 

Sumner....   ., 


Tami  .. 
Tipton. 
Toledo 
Tracr... 


Vmifjca. 
VlDton.. 


WaptJlo  ., .,  .. 
WaBbrngton  ., 
Waterloo,  E  .. 
Waterloo.  W,, 

Waitkon 

Waverlv 
WebficT  Clt\ . 
West  Liberty. 
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»   3S   67  ic«  176 
7    16   n 
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91 
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7 
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39f  7S 
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51  35 
43  105 
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46. 10; 


3*  4^ 
47  6j  i]c> 
4  TOO  |t4 


43I  ^2 

1M 
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14    4" 


40 

53f  94 


16    30  17'  37 

13    iJ*  »J  431  "^ 

iS   ^  4^  (]i  rc6 

24,  ^^;  bi\  i^> 


6S|  91  160 

5?j    S?,(40 
K2UQI  iK^i, 


10;    IJl!  4C^  76  tl6- 

10    l.-^l  ,i&  47'   '*^! 

la    14  21  401  hi 

J  4'  it  54i  (jhUtj 

>'  iH|  4tn  46I  flO^ 


4      4 

4      3 


10  a 
i04 


7 

lO 

<^ 
II 

M4 


1     I 


^3  4 


10  4 

19J4 
3014 

"24 

23, - 
SI  4 
1^4 
i»'3 

194 

24  4 
194 


3 

4 

3 

224 


234 

35,4 


134 

MA 

M 

13 

m 

ti 

34 

♦P.O.DesMoinet. 

t  Namber  fittirg  for  college  or  other  higher  institutions. 


E.F  Schall. 
W.H.Kalkofen. 

C  iTrumbauer. 
Adq^  B;itmaa. 
Fred  D.  Mfrritt. 
P.  EXeonsrd. 
E.J.H.BeArd. 
W  J  Fotd, 
E.Sl.Mitchen. 


19  Nellie  L   Bitldwin. 
...  M»c  E>{ orris. 

4SL.B  MoftetL 

30  A.F.Stvltfs 

10  Sue  H,  kecco. 

,.  Oeorce  H.  Sawyer. 

.-iLN, Beard. 
i73  0.E.D|]fOR 
100  Eujfcne  C.  Pierce 

J  F.Overmyer. 
.,.  SaraM,  Kotkn, 
.j Florence  A.  Zrowehk^ 

i2EI]hU    Graff. 
7iJAnn«t  Bernard 
.jjas.  C.  Sander*. 
..|AntomeJ.  Stober. 


t'Cora  Curtis. 
3:S,  M.  Kirklnnd. 
^3  Nellie  Jpnt.'.H. 
.  Li//U'  Mnrley. 

Millie!  Ku.ston. 

Fi  ort'i  vd  p  R .  M  a  rsh  a  J I , 

Gt'o.  Edw.  Mur&halL 

40  J,  C.  NgdQll. 

..|W.  T.  Dnvidaon. 

,  'Cisrji  H.  Baraber. 

4<:r'Flovd  Br^illiar. 

M'Thds.  J.  J>»ranl. 

I 
. .    K    H.  WtlliafJiton. 

4«;Cbra  .\.  li«ss. 

ifeiLauren  Snrh. 

38,1:.  C.  Merediih, 

..-,E.  E.   Friflk. 
...p.  H.  Barton. 

jl.Vdah   Bedford. 

Lvdia  M.    i'bomson. 
13  Lydia  Hinni»n. 

.^mv  Bo>jb;s 
jH  C .  W.   M  a  CO  m  be  r. 

.  S.  S.  Stock  well 
&a  VVtlhur  Ji^parks. 
K,  I  Mary  L    Pbelps^ 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS— Continuhd. 


1899-1900. 

1900-1901 , 
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fN umber  fitting  for  college  or  other  higher  institutions. 


Note— in  comparing  the  number  of  students  enrolled  this  year  with  the  number  eDfolled 
last  year,  just  bear  in  mind  that  for  1899-1^  the  enrollment  is  given  for  the  entire  year:  and 
that  for  1900-1901  the  enrollment  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  will  explain  why 
the  number  of  students  is,  in  many  schools,  less  than  itmas  last  year.  The  difference  is  quite 
noticeable  in  the  reports  from  some  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  because  a  large  class  is  pro 
moted  to  the  high  school  at  the  middle  of  the  year. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS— TERM.  1900-1902. 


SUPBRINTENDENT. 


POSTOFFICB. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee.... 

Appanoose 

Aadubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk... 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan  

Buena  Vista... 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo... 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw.... 

CUrke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford 

DalUs 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines.. 
Dickinson  .... 

Dobnque 

£mmet 

Fayette 

Floyd  

Franklin 

Fremont 

-Greene 

-Grundy 

Guthne 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt  .... 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson  

1  enerson 

lohnson  

Jones 

ICeokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Kadison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 
Unscatine.... 

O'Brien 

Osceola 


•A.  B.  Chantry... 
C.  H.  Hoskinson 

tL.  Eells 

R.  A.  Elwood 

Arthur  Farquhar . . 
•  A.  K.  Rife 


tC.  E.  Moore 

R.  V.  Veneman 

*F.  P.  Hagemann. 

•E.  C.  Lillie 

•♦J.  E.  Durkee.... 

•H.  B.  Akin 

W.  R.  Sandy 

I.  M.  Ralph 

I.  B.  Johnson 

Aurora  Goodale 

P.  O.  Cole. 


•♦Agnes J.  Robertson. 
•J.  A.  Bish( 


shop  , 

Bertha  Howard 

•♦Mrs.  Ellen  Reed  Buck. 

Charles  J.  Adam 

••G.  U.  Gordon 

•A.  G.  Mvers 

••A.  C.  Hutchins 

William  Fortune 

John  A.  Mcintosh 

H.  J.  Schwietert 

Howard  Matthews 

••H.  A.  Welty 

•A.  P.  Kress 

••H.  H    Davidson 

H.  L.  Adams 


•J.I.Martin. 
Harry  J.  Henderson  . 

*  Lee  Notson 

C.  M.  Williams 

•J.  T.  Gray 

I.  M.  Boges 

Louis  N.  Gerber 

•C.  F.  Schell 

•C.  F.  Woodward.. 

•W.  T.  Arthur 

Annie  E.  Packer 

Elsie  E.  Perry 

t  Clarence  Messer..., 

**J.  C.  Hagler 

•T.  M.  Clevenger.. 

C.  C.  Dudley 

Libbie  Dean 

Anna  White 

•  Sam  D.  Whiting.. 

Clifford  B.  Paul 

•W.  H.  Gemmill... 
Frank  H.  Slagle  .... 


••J.  S.  Stewart  . 

•  i:  E.  ~ 


Gould  . 

•C.  M.  Donaldson  . 
•  C.  F.  Goltry 


tA._W._Grisell. 


D.  Smith. 


J.  P.  Dodds 

*W.  F.  Crew 

•J.  Morrissey 

•O.  H.  Marsh 

tMrs.   Angle  Reitzel. 
Thomas  McCulloch  . 

••J.  A.  Townslcy 

••Ella  Seckerson 

••T.  S.  Redmond  .... 


Greenfield 

Corning. 

Waukon. 

Centerville 

Audubon. 

Vinton. 

Waterloo 

Boone. 

Waverly. 

Independence 

Sioux  Rapids. 

Allison. 

Rockwell  City 

Carroll. 

Atlantic. 

Tipton. 

Mason  City 

Cherokee. 

New  Hampton. 

Osceola. 

Spencer. 

Elkader. 

Clinton. 

Denison. 

Adel. 

Bloomfield. 

Leon. 

Manchester. 

Burlington. 

Spirit  Lake. 

Dubuque. 

Estherville. 

West  Union. 

Charles  City. 

Hampton. 

Sidney. 

Jefferson. 

Grundy  Center. 

Guthrie  Center 

Webster  City. 

Gamer. 

Eldora. 

Logan. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Cresco. 

Humboldt. 

Ida  Grove. 

Marengo. 

Maquoketa. 

Newton. 

Fairfield. 

Iowa  City 

Anamosa. 

Sigourney. 

Algona. 

Fort  Madison. 

Marion. 

Wapello. 

Chariton. 

Rock  Rapids. 

Winterset. 

Oskaloosa. 

Knoxville. 

Marshalltown. 

Glenwood. 

Osage. 

Onawa 

Albia. 

Red  Oak. 

Muscatine. 

Primghar. 

Sibley. 


•Deceased.     Mrs.  Ella  C.  Chantry  appointed  Feb.  9,  1901. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS-TERM.  1900-1902— CoNnmjBD. 


COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

POSTOFFICE. 

Page 

"  Henry  E.  Dejiter .  

Clarinda. 

Palo  Alto 

*  Aiinfl  IJohDvnn     -          

Emmetsburg, 
Le  Mars. 

Plymouth 

•1.  C.  Hise..  . 

Pocahontas '. . 

U    S.  Vance 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

*  J    M .  Br^nton 

Des  Moines. 

Pottawattamie 

0.  J.    McManus 

Council  Bluffs. 

Poweshiek 

•\  icyJa  H.  Schell 

Montezuma. 

Ringffold 

J,  C.   Bennett.. 

Mt.  Ayr. 

Sac 

C.  H    lump     

Sac  City. 

Scott 

•A,  A,  Miller 

Davenport. 

Shelby 

*J.  B.   Shorett            

Harlan. 

Sioux 

•E.  D.  Brown. 

Orange  City 
Nevada. 

Story 

Fred  E     HaD$t!n  , 

Tama 

C  A.  DeLonjf 

Toledo. 

Tuylor 

*•  F    Ek  Cros^an     

Bedford. 

Union 

*Charks  M    Peters 

Creston. 

Van  Buren 

W    T    Ditk     

Keosauqua. 
Ottumwa. 

Wapello 

Bt-niah   Dimrnitt 

Warren 

S    M     llnnadgv   '       

Ihdianola. 

Washington 

yiarv  M     Hucfie* 

Washington. 

Webster .... . '.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Idl^/K  ktflsq 

Corydon. 

A    L.  Brown 

Fort  Dodge. 

Winnebago 

K    N    Knudsen           

Forest  City. 

Winneshiek 

E.  j.  Jlook 

Decorah. 

Woodbury 

lo'enh  D    Keller          

Sioux  City. 

Worth 

**S.   B.    Tovf     

Northwood. 

Wright 

.^ngufi  M^~J^u-:J 

Clarion. 

•  Re-elected,     ••  Two  or  more  terms,    f  Was  superintendent  at  former  time,    ft  Wm.  H» 
Salisbury,  resigned 
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Boone  , 
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6011  58 
6100  ^8 
1368  83 

85476 

1446  5: 
4844  5< 
2789  00 
3561  43 
4971  10 


492039 
795780 
5197  82 

834990 
13978  60 

3681  91 
8691  42 
344248 
319665 
10648  74 

6152  50 
10269  87 

6120  01 
5668  05 
2776  72 
642769 

4402  88 

6706  85 
4820  96 

6344  27 
4489  72 

6326  41 
19629  32 
15886  80 

9493  22 

6813  72 

8446  00 
6922  50 
6625  51 
11656  73 
7118  86 


3628  90  10830  10 


2287  96 
2516  37 

1050  55 


50 


6264  18 
S064  95 
5261  94 

6«l9  36 


52003  82 


24747  36 


2618349 


126105  16 


1367 
2870 
5867 
2959 
4080 
20944 
2292 
3143^ 

298769  72I732255  04 


8864 

75 

m 

^ 

39 

1? 

9020 

3129 
10090 

92 
97 

ABSTR.\CT  [C]- 

EXAMINATIOH 


lit  ffTtde 

certlft- 

cttea 

ii«a«d. 

id  grade 
certiri- 

lilVfld. 

SdgT«de 
ceriifi- 
cAtea. 

iMoed. 

St>ecUl 
certiJ^ 
cate« 

fHtied. 

certifr 

lasDcd. 

B 

m 
B 

i 

m 

i 

s 

B 

i 

i 

m 
E 

m 
S 

i 
1 

Adair.....,, 

7 
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1 
6 
b 

It 

I 
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1 
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t 
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I 

M 
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]6 

3 

to 

g 

I 
i 

11 

3 

B 

2 

3 

5 

S 

* 
ti 

] 
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to 
8 
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i 

t 

1 

a 

37 

as 

A 
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3q 

1       H 

ao 

3b 

IS 

14 

17 
37 
13 

^ 

A 

10 

17 
*7 

19 

37 
1"; 
ifi 
Id 

i6 

7 

,1 

U 

M 
IS 
It 

IE 

36 
14 

40 

tT 

31 

ii 

17 
11 

10 

7 
V 
17 

17 

■6 
17 

M 

s 

:: 

AS 

39 

? 

4 

i; 
11 

^ 

3S 

10 

19 

to 
9 

14 
19 

8 
35 

49 
na 
"9 
K7 

43 

I7« 

'g 

MO 
17* 

ito 
139! 

41 

1^^ 
ISJ 

17 
3a 
Ha 
170 
IS4 

Ibo 
83 

itf 
98 

tot 

4*» 
ti,l 

tK 
'      «3S 

*S 
Hi 

9C 

N 

SI 

»34 

' '13 
u 
n 

34 

t6a 

in 

1 

AdAms......              ■,....■■...,. 

AUaatAke^ **...,, ^ .... ^. . 

AudiiboB  .!...'.'/...<  ...!.,,„<,' 

n 

BeDlon 

Blick  Hawk ., 

d 

BouBe..., .,.. 

^  r      i 

Brptncr , . 

Bttthiaiifi 

1 
» 

"   "   4 

5 

t 

I 

■-"" 

"■4- 

ButJ« 

CalbotiD    H..,     ....  ............ 

ia 

Si 
T 
tt 

to 
14 

'i 

40 
»7 

71 

bi 
loS 

94 

7S 

"-' 

C»iroil 

Ca« 

Crdar 

% 

Cptra  Gordo.....,.......*,. 

Cherokee.  ,,„,..,. „. 

Cbkk»MW 

.::;. 

t 
I 
t 

10 
I 

■'- 

Clarke 

Cltj 

Clajt^a.,,. , 

ClJotoa              ..,.., 

...„,, 

Crawford  ....................... 

t 

DlllM.,... 

Davli      .,.  _ 

I 

a 

3 
4 

I 

7 

I 

1 

3 

1 
5 

4 
1 

1 

...,    .r. 

Decratur  .....  ,          ...^ 

Oelawnre     .                           .   . 

DciM'»i(iei 

Ukkinuin    .,.„, , 

Dubuque.....,,,.,.  .  ......,,. 

Emmet , 

FiTette..,.  .. 

3 

3 
4 

"""is 

ta 

4a 
31 

5 

4 

1 

a 
1 

1 

1 
1 

"""ii 

Fiord 

FrankUn        ....  - 

.*-... 

FreoiOQit ,.....,.  ....... 

Greene ... 

Gmndj .     ...... 

Guibde......  .... ,.... 

HamiUoQ,   ......  ,...„... «^.., 

Hancock........  ..   .      ,.,.-*- 

liirdm.   ....-  ...........  , 

H  aft  jsop.                  .           t      ' 

9       iJfr 

S;   % 

l6r         ty 

« 

lUnry...,  ,...         ...     .. 

Ho  ward ,,..,,.....,   ,. 

Humboldt 

Idi....  . 

[owi 

5  s 

91        » 

lai      e? 
i 
41     36 

7.         90 

::'!" 

Jicktoo........  .^w.  .*-....-  '- 

Iwrer 

9 

67 

.....^ 

REPORTS  FOR  1901. 

OF  TEACHERS. 


Koldlaff 

Total 

Dttmber 

AppLlcanl* 

AppJicantft 

Dtffvrent 

period  I 

No  eipftf- 
ieace  in 

Taught 

■t'tfl    CBT- 

trgc«te« 

iuued. 

liCeDi<:d. 

plJc' 

Qts. 

tcActiJnff. 

Q0e 

year. 

or  diplo- 

ma*. 

i 

i 

m 

j» 

•t 

1 

■ 
31 

Si* 

■2 

It 

1 

'm 
E 

Cm 

m 

— 
m 
H 

c£ 

ft 

e 

S 

U 

248 
176 

1 

28 
74 

36 
34 

276 

2S0 

1^ 

tt6 

26 
24 

21 
22 

5 
4 

S 

6 
6 

32 
30 

3 

2 

g 

224 

18 

29 

^0 

253 

32 

2  l:' 

24 

21 

5 

41 

6 

57 

235 

3 

10 

6^ 

245 

54 

17:-* 

S 

23 

7 

34 

7 

45 

47 

159 

I 

3S 

40 

194 

34 

"1  L  ^. 

72 

10 

17 

3 

31 

» 

226 

8 

38 

47 

264 

^l 

J  : : 

24 

22 

7 

s 

14 

50 

ao 

200 

6 

55 

26 

255 

1  "■■: 

u 

23 

I 

I 

ft 

54 

383 

3 

7 

57 

^ 

5? 

:  J7 

22 

3 

24 

I 

17 

'a 

2 

]4 

19 

208 

6 

1  •■.  ;■ 

24 

23 

4 

49 

4 

50 

a? 

'2 

10 

61 

37 

237 

29 

J-  1 

25 

23 

5 

30 

7 

41 

12 

168 

2 

44 

14 

212 

10 

I'S 

24 

22 

7 

37 

3 

33 

as 

197 

5 

24 

30 

221 

25 

I  . 

23 

21 

4 

23 

5 

24 

35 

223 

3 

28 

38 

251 

30 

1 "  • 

24 

21 

6 

38 

15 

91 

1 

50 

191 

2 

8 

52 

199 

45 

L  •    1 

23 

21 

2 

12 

3 

20 

31 

273 

2 

^2 

U, 

313 

24 

J    i- 

24 

21 

6 

40 

10 

80 

10 

M 

179 

2 

38 

217 

U 

1  -  J 

24 

23 

4 

36 

3 

'2 

6 

35 

«5i 

6 

33 

41 

284 

-i  ;• 

'A 

23 

10 

43 

7 

34 

190 

I 

5 

53 

37 

243 

26 

1  ■  7 

23 

3 

24 

2 

26 

25 

'M 

^ 

33 
30 

233 
194 

27 
21 

L  1  , 

22 

25 

21 
21 

12 

2 

iq 
14 

18 

I 

31 
15 

25 

203 

1 

34 

40 

237 

31 

1  '1 

24 

20 

? 

47 

7 

53 

244 

S 

75 

294 

30 

24 

21 

20 

12 

35 

I 

?2 

^ 

8 

40 

402 

30 

'■.:  1 

33 

24 

6 

68 

4 

40 

^ 

2 

41 

39 

297 

21 

27 

21 

6 

78 

12 

76 

59 

246 
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?l 

66 

281 

52 

2    ", 

24 

21 

22 

48 

10 

61 

59 

98 

6 

65 

114 

57 

^^2 

24 

22 

18 

8 

2 

7 

54 
la 
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2 

22 

57 

\l 

'^ 

1 

27 
23 

23 
»9 

8 

I 

37 
30 

1 
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35 

35 

I 

5 

36 
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34 

1 :  i 
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27 

13 

6 

25 

7 
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2 

7 
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7 
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23 

19 

2 

II 

2 

13 

23 
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22 

23 

S46 

23 
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33 

23 



18 
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9 
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2 

9 

II 
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9 
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29 

22 

4 

18 

4 

38 

'I 

^ 

Vi 

8 

60 

'I 

^ 
n 

1 
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22 

23 
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22 
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22 
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14 
4 

29 

i 

10 

26 

8 

36 
37 
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4 
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22 
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41 
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37 
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II 

89 

V 

3 

9? 

32 
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28 
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26 

21 

I 

32 

52 

40 
So 
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3 

6 

43 
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32 

153 

24 

22 

16 

41 

I 
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50 
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42 
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25 
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10 

15 

18 

25 

24 

«3i 

5 

32 

29 
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22 
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27 

il 

I 

23 

12 

I 

17 

^ 
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5 
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^ 
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^ 

j: 
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78 
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40 

27 
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25 
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13 

ao 
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33 

;g 
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26 

25 

31 

3 

i 
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50 

4 

4 

60 

35 

13 

IS 

8 

85 

33 

v^ 

24 
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24 
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38 

5 

23 

"3 

2 

33 

25 

ao 
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24 

— 

II 

25 

13 

3* 

2B 

33 
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3 

12 

31 
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25 
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23 

-u 

4 

i 

5 

18 
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4 

25 

37 

219 

24 
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27 

a 

3 

II 

49 

ai 

37 

210 

9 
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219 
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34 

1- 

3 

44 

I 

S2 
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"ai 
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66 

409 

32 
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23 

-■■ 

II 

40 

6 

42 

OF  TEACHERS. 


Holding 
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Bomber 

Applicants 
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Applicants 
eiamined. 

Oififerent 
persons 
licensed. 

At. 
of 

age 

an- 

No  eiperi 
ence  in 

Taught 
less  than 

state  cer- 
tihcates 

iuued. 

plic'nts 

teaching. 

one 

year. 

or  diplo- 

mas. 

,' 

J5 

8 

0 

0 

i 

8 

8 

5 

m 
S 

1 

i 

?3 

"3 
B 

1 

m 

a 
£ 

i 

m 

•3 
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£ 

5 

m 

mm 

I 

1 

£ 

i 

m 
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£ 

5 

m 

-a 

B 

£ 

:i 
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2 

? 

2S 
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u 
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29 

25 

14 

35 

2 

& 

3 

6. 

270 

7 

n 

S3 

3S5 
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»3 

22 

S 

SI 

9 

3 

13 

17 

21s 

10 

27 

273 

12 

193 

24 

22 

2 

S8 

] 

10 

4 

2 

1} 

261 

20 

97 

91 

% 

62 

198 

28 

24 

I 

It 

3 

16 

S 

6. 

36 

291 

7 

92 

43 

34 

241 

23 

20 

2 

33 

s 

11 

U 

21S 

4» 

8 

ri 

g 

218 
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S9 
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30 

23 
24 
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16 

IS 
S9 
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9 

IS 

40 

6 
8 

S 

t 

43 

138 

2 

14 

4S 

152 

.13 
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2S 

8 

2S 

9 

30 

3 

21 

»9 

3 

5? 

% 
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23 
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25 

22 

2 

12 

4 

18 

3 

3 

33 

144 

3 

16 

i6c 

130 

23 

2! 

IS 

40 

2 

10 

4 

7 

SI 

260 

3 

22 

S3 

283 

28 
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2S 

22 

10 

28 

II 

32 

2 

6. 

48 

2J7 

a 
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SO 

407 

41 
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24 

23 

7 

40 

I 

34 

7 

S 

^ 

IW 

1 

29 

tl 
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34 
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2S 
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4 

25 

34 

i 

7 

48 
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80 
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^ 
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2S 

24 

3 

30 

8 

40 

19 

34 
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I 
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3S 
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24 

23 

4 

23 
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19 

3 

11 

23 
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8 

30 

30 
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iS 
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S 

22 
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13 

I 

13 

2 

2 

22 
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7 

22 
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20 
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3 

42 
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2 
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i^ 
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2 

10 

I 
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3 
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2S 

1 
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26 
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27 
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63 
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43 
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8- 
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9? 
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VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS,    APPEALS,    ETC.    1901. 


FRlVATm  SCMOOLA, 


^1 


SUMMARY  OF  SUPER INTENDEMTS^  WORK  i^i. 


Ad*ir      .     . 

Allamakee  . 
A  p  pa  □«:»«. 
Audubon  ... 


BcDton  ,_,  . 
Binck  Hawk. 
Boone  , .  * .  , . 
Bremer. 
BuduoRa  ^ 
Bueau  Vesta 
Bullet  .„,  .. 


CalhQOQ.  .... 

QarroU 

Ca«ft.., 

Cedar 

Certo  Gordo . 
Cticrokec. ..  . 
Chickaaaw.  . 
CJarki.  .  .  , 
Claf 

Clayton  

Clfntan  ...., 
Crawford  ..., 


Dallas 

DarU  

Decntur ..,.. 
Delaware. .,  , 
Pes  Moines  . 
DkkiuJioD  .  , 
Dubuque  


EfnnieL 

Pafetce  ., 

Floyd  ..., 
Frajiklln 
FreoiODt . 

Greene.  ». 

Gruod^v, 
Guthrie  .< 


Hamilton.. 
Haijcock.  . 
Hardin 
HarrisoQ.  , 

Henry 

Howard     . 
H[imJ:>oldt  , 


Ida. 
lows 


ackfion  . 
as  per.  .. 
ettersoo* 
oboson. 


i6& 
1(6 

3t9 
Ul 
I9& 
V79 

iflc 

176 

ail 


6 
16 

137 


*i3 
214 

lOj 

T73 

1^0 


l^a 

17H 

Z44 
217 


34C1       g2 


0 

13 

10& 

% 

310 
9^ 


i^7 

1521 
303 

iSo 
175 


Sol     1 5a 


no 

lEft 
143 

aoo 

14ft 

i6g1 


167 
133 
157 

HJ7 
130 

a36 
236 
tji 

140 
i(l<> 
iRt 
18+ 

t»6' 
iS^ 
301 

JO 

181 

:m 

331 
aig 

134 

Ig 

IQI 
3^J 

JDS 


IN 

I  si; 

301 

211!) 
M7 
126 


J  37 
17M 

209 

136 

anl 


303 

^V 
3^1 

347 

337 

374 
236 
3Sl 

34& 

2*3 

2^1 
334 

36q 
441 

33* 

H7 
i7t>, 

2^6' 

27N: 

36s> 
139 

361 

lOti 

37*> 
aL7 

4to 
1^7 

222 

3rS  I 
'321 

iBt; 

3  to 

264 

40Jtl 


37^ 

2aQ 

2EI 

iSo 


241 

3&4 

lAti 
224 
t3fl 

!»[;: 
3.VI: 

31=1- 

395!  ■ 

il 

305  I 

J57i' 

3^1 
211 

347 

13^ 


Jonei.. .,. 

Kcokok 
Kossuth. . 

Lee  .♦.,... 

LtSEI 

LooJi».    .. 
Lucaa.... . 


Madiaan. .,... 
Mahaika.  .. 
MarioD..'.  .. 

MarshaU 

Mtlli 

Mitchell. 

Mouooa.  *..,. 
Monroe 

Muacatine.    ., 


O'Brien. 
l>tdeola. 


3^1 


I'BKe.   ■- 

Palo  Alto 

Plytnotith.... ., 
FocahoDUa.... 

Hoik...  

Pot  tttwjstt  affile, 
HoweMhirk. 

Kinguold 


Sac     . . . 
Scoft. .. 

StielbT. 
[o6[   :Sl0a^ 
3Sii   Story.,. 

24J1     ^ 

Tama.. 
Taylor. 


2S6 

"'I 

2SS, 

439 
141 
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iS« 
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Van  Buren 
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WinDebaeo  . . 
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M3 
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t43 
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130       2FI( 
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12S     inr? 
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ItO'     i*j 


"a 
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13932 
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426  337 

Sa,  47* 
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4^7  3* 
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us 
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2^ 
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31 3:  2^4 

2&»  £B 

7471  ^r? 

4431  4'0 

^3  131^) 


>4¥ 

lEO 

Jot 


4^6 


107      109 
1^     34^ 


35J     ti3 
ai«     IS4 

140|    as» 
353?    3tt 

2971      *T2 

3*3i    t73 

3^^    26S 

♦07 

1^1 

3^7 
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i89»4*5762 
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i 
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1 

^ 

5 

1 

J: 

i 
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s-^ 


8  . 
it 


-d  5. 

u  «  U 


I- 

Do 


Adair 

Aa»iii».  ....  , 

AUBDiBkce.  .4 
Apl-'UDeaifi,.. 
AudubdD.  .     . 

Ben  ton.     , 
ESack   Hawk 
B^oiie 

BactHniLn...- 
BucQa  VisLta 
Bufitr 

Ctdsr 

Clark*. 

CI«T...   *...,. 

Clapton  . 

Clmton  ... 
Crawtard..... 


DmJiai 

UawU 

DtrUwftre  .,. 
D«  Moines. 
Dkkltiitoii.  . 
Dnbuqat... 

EiDtnat. 


Pfanklln. 

Fremont. 


Guiiine  ,.,, 

Hamltton 
Haocock.  .. 
HardJD   „«, 

HtDTJ  .     .  . 

Hazard  .  . . 
HumboJdt , 


tdft   ..... 
Iowa 4 

aspyr,     . 


.■  MS 
3  in 
114 


136 
lit 

li^ 

iti 

Ml 
147 

M? 
MS 
iS3 
MS 

MS 
M4 
111 

IQ? 

1^ 
\% 

;u 

Hi 

MO 

I? 

M7 
i| 

US 

MS 
117 

M6 

111 

loB 
Ml 

157 

i^i 

170 


So 
IP 

V, 
■I! 

loo! 
150I 


f> 
70 
3J 
47 

7 
ai 
9^ 
U 

bo 
23 


lis     a^ 

71  f     44 
i3h\    la 


n 


100     jgi      7 
**4     31       3 


97 

a 

3* 

13 

70 

M 

£ 

9 

10 

1 

:^ 

140 


60 

70 
*.^ 
SS 

14! 


Keokuk  ,  ... 
KcttAiitb 

Lee 

LoQlca,, 

LoCH«.  ..... 

LrouL  .... 


Madrii>ii . ,.,, 
Mtbaikii 

MirlbKlL.... 
HUM 

Milcbell 

BJoucifia     ...... 

W  oft  roe 

Muscatkoe.... 


O'Brku. 


I'^lo  Alte 
Vivmauth  . 
Pt^cahontas 
Polk 
Portwntt'mJe 

Rinfgold  .. 


Sac  .... 
Scott . 
^helbr  , 
SjoUX  .. 
St  Of  J   . 

Tmma    . 
Taylor  . 


Van  Burea. 


Wapello..... 

VVarrfrn  .... . 

W«sbtBgtoii 
Wafoe...... 

Webster. .- 
Wionebikeo. 
WiDti#*hr«k 
Woodhuf  y  . . 
WoTth  .  . . 
Wright 
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^3 

S5 
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70 
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S9 
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34 
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s 
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WHIPIS   KHJ). 


M     = 


u  N 


TiACfsiRm  nr 

ATTtNDAKCW, 


a     5 


Adair  .  ,  ., 
Adimi  ...4t' 
AIJamak««  .. 
Appanoote.,. 
Audub0D  ., . 


Beaton      

m%zt  Hiwk. 
BcDue  ,*.,,** 

Breaer 

Btichauan  . 
Sum*  VJAli. 


CalhouD  ..„.. 
Carroll 

Ciii ,     .^ 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo.  ^ 

Cbercilc*e  

Cbiclcaiaw  ... 

CUrte 

Cla? 

CJ«TtDD  .     .  , 
ClintoQ    ..... . 

Cttwfofd . . , , 


Dallaa 

DjjtH..  

Decalur  . .,». 
Ddawtre,... 

Ditttiatoa »,. 
Dubuqut 


Kmmat . 


FitT«ttt.., 

FloTd 

FraakUa 
FresQODt. 

Green*  . . . 

GmodT.H  < 
Gttthriv... 


Han  cock.. « 
HjirdlD  .... 
HutiasD  .. 

Howard 

Hucbboldt . 


Green&dd.. 
Corninii     .. 
Lantltig 
Cenlervfile 
Avdubpn... 


Vinton 

Waterloo * 

Boone 

Waverly  - .  -  , 
Independence  , 
Storm  Lake.... 
AIJI(ou     


Rockwell  Cit J.. 
Ciirroll......    . 

Atlantic......  .. 

Tipton*..-.*      . 
Maaon  City  .... 

ChfTokee. .  .♦,» 
New  tiamptoti  . 

0*ceola  .   

Spi'acer  ,     - .».. 
Klkader....  .., 

Choton  , 

Dealsoa 


Adel 

Blooaifi«ld 
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Burlio^too .. 
SkiLrit  L]ike 
Dubuque  .... 


Est  her  V  tile. 


Payetl*.... .. 

C bar! ei  City. 
Hampton... < 
Hamburg..*. 


Jetftfrton * 

Grundy  Center 
Guthrie  Center. 


Webster  CU 3?. 
Garner..., ..  .. 

Eldora      

Lot^an.... 

Mt,  FUtsant  . 
Creaco .......  ^ 

Humboldt**.. 


Ida  Grove. 
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Jtckaom i  Maquoketa. 

Jaaper  ► . . .,  „*  -*h    Newton * 
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[ulj  taa 
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^o 


A  a 
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ci  S  u 


■  XPBNDITURSS. 


362  : 

4656 
535  19 

6  II 
194  74 
30  27 
15937 

127  73 
19 

196  28 

93  43 
2^  69 

60  49 

866  4b 

136  ?4 

71  09 

61  S4 
209  50 

77  00 

12s  87 

224  6^ 

I  30 

43  26 


120  00 

206  62 

94  97 

21  94 

36  19 
120  3S 

24  12 

399  94 

4  21 

174  69 

133  7S 


118  41 

16S  59 
74  16 


356 
316 
309 

378 

302 

393 
276 
2S3 
257 
279 

333 
320 
378 
268 
35 « 

H^l 

241 

300 

460 

379 

371 
1931 

27^1 

313. 

2291 

407! 

i60| 

I 
406: 

124! 
3301 
290' 

402 
244 

288 

298' 
291 
524 
199 
244 
324 
234 

23' 

276 

265 
517 


212 

]M 

22s 
125 

260 
]88 
217 
152 

?^ 

178 

16S 

2^6 
161 
2S0 
233 
112 
160 
152 
244 

''0") 

218 
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KO 
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280: 

92 

211 
128 

168 
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48  00 


16s 

50, 

192 

Scl 

190 

50 

197 

50 

114 

SO 

19s 

50 

141 

50 
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SO 

181 

50 

137 

SO 

12$ 

SO 

192 

50 

178 

50 

299 

SO 

297  2S 


468 


137  00 

"62 


12  So 


10  OCI 

5S| 


36  so 


26  00 


SO 


III  00 
So  00 


55  70 


676  00 

?^' 

65093 
76205 

734  56 
107s  19 
722  78 

^^ 

81$  73 
506  19 
678  62 

675  28 
9SI  03, 

1233  8s 
SSo  9^1 
479  6c  I 
562  491 

1S70  46 
Ml  71 
78384 


581  19 
S7S  8S 
793  12 
789  94 

601  2t 

779  69 
554  75 

461  70 
63641 

658  S9 

940  ID 


611  82 

430  00 

523  50 

525  00 
657  00 

517  50 
572 

6^4  CO 

460  00 

48s  oc 

420  CO 

SI675 

68s  50 
424  00 

50Q  CO 

4<^  OOl 

870  oo| 
616  So 
465  co| 
38  ^  00 
44S  00 
5H0  00 

693  72 

580  00 


718  09 

587  59 

46^  eg 

4'^  SO 

728  ^0 

475  » 

624  00 

^oS  00 

S80  H7 

422  50 

M4  b3 

314  00 

73830 

710  00 

345  26 

290  CO 

667  00 

54448 

422  00 

240  OC 
483  CO 

741  62 

63947 

574  CO 

638  9* 

463  CO 

630  91 

42c  00 

S68  b7 

290  00 

485 19 

^r84 

440  00 

370  CO 

538  00 

S56  00 
405  00 

461  70 
S8o  00 

358  50 
80S  00 


62  53 

69  00 
3715 

37  45 
8795 

95  8s 

70  00 

20  00 
15  75 
8495 
SO  40 

10  00 
57  00 
131  37 

43  2S 
77  46 
13  53 
36  2S 
41  77 
45  00 
97  45 
41  70 

44  So 

75  00 
34  25 
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40  35 
624s 


27  5c 

22  00 

64  2^ 
41  75 

44  2S 

Si  oc 

56  94 

81  05 

27  2S 


100  35 
126  20 
114  50 
59  00 
97  10 
31  10 


51  92 

69; 
129  i 


'§5 
7089 

^% 

17  10 

121  21 
4J249 

6874 

4  II 

r65  99 

99  22 

lao  23 
2$  19 

38  2S 
13603 

.  3  57 

603  82 

49  68 

54  92 
72  49 

893  01 
76  29 
159  34 

55  50 

13  34 
2c6  S5 

7865 

95  92 
230  63 

80 

33  26 

58  27 
140  25 
214  37 

14  47 

119  00 
12986 
251  42 

96  00 
93  50 

226  92 

305  44 

1  21 

126  59 
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ABSTRACT  [E]— 
TEACHERS* 


WHB&B  HELD. 


TBACHIRt  m 
ATTBNDANCl. 


Jefferson., 
ohnton . 
ones ..  .. 


Kossuth . 
Keokuk.. 


Lee..... 
Lion  .. 
Louisa. . 
Lucas.. . 
Lyon  . . . 


Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion , 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona . 

Monroe , 

Montgomery., 
Muscatine.... 


O'Brien.. 
Osceola . 


Page 

Palo  Alto. 


PlTIDOUth.    ... 

locahootas  ... 

Polk 

Pottawattamie  . 
Poweshiek 


Ringgold  . 


Sac... 
Scott  .. 
Shelby 
Sioux... 
Story  . . 

Tama. 
Taylor 


Union 

Van  Buren 


Wapello  

Warren 

Washington. . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago  . . 
Wlnneshfek  . 
Woodbury  ... 

Worth 

Wright 


Totals. 


Fairfield ... 
Iowa  City., 
Anamosa.. 


Algona 

Sigourney . 


Ft  Madison 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Marion  . 

Wapello 

Chariton . 

Rock  Rapids 


Winterset 

Oskaloosa . 

Knoiville 

Marshalltown  . 

Glenwood 

Osage 

Onawa 

Albia 

Red  Oak 

Muscatine 


Primghar. 
Sibley.... 


Clarinda ..      . . 

Emmetsburg. . 

LeMars.      ..  . 

Rolfe 

Des  Moines  ... 

Council  Bluffs. 

Monteiuma.... 


Mt.  Ayr.. 


Sac  City..  .. 
Davenport.. 

Harlan 

Hull 
Nevada.   ..  . 


Toledo.. . 
Bedford  . 


Creston 

Keosauqua.. 


Ottumwa 

Indianola 

Washington 

Corydon       

Ft  Dodjre 

Lake  Mills 

Decorah 

CorrectionTille  and  Sioui  City. 

Northwood 

Clarion 
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June        17 

Jaly  8 

August     S 

August    12 

Jsl;   1 

August     S 
July         22 

Tune  i8 

July  29 

August  19 

August  19 

!Inne  24 

ujy  15 

u  y  29 

uly  20 

August  26 

June  17 

August    12 
March     18 

July  29 

August  S 

June  17 

August  S 

July  29 

June  7 

June  24 

July 

luly 
March 

Iune 

March 
July 

June 


March  fS 
10 

1 
1 


August  S 

luly  29 

July  23 

June  17 

August  S 

July  22 

August  19 

April  1 

March  ti8 

July  3« 

August  12 


2 

1 

28 

:£ 

.3 

2 

18 

2 

2 

9 

174 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1? 

219 
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9 

2 

S 
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3 

2 

4«5 

3 

2 

20 

100 

2 
4 
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2 

10 
16 

[^ 

2 

2 

31 
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2 

2 

37 

2T6 

9 

2 

31 

186 

2 

2 

28 

*^ 

2 

a 

12 

138 

4 
2 

2 
2 

13 

7 

;s 

2 

1 

19 

129 

I 

1 

10 

"3 

2 

2 
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19S 

2 

2 

II 

149 

2 

2 

15 

ill 

2 

2 

50 

118 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 

194 

2 

2 

iS 

ISO 

2 

2 

41 

S73 

2 

1 

23 

282 

2 

2 

27 

iS8 

2 

I 

19 

iSi 

2 

2 

13 

IS5 

3 

2 

43 

297 

2 

2 

30 

13s 
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2 

11 

191 

3 

2 

163 

2 

3 

43 

2U 

2 

2 

9 

148 

1 

2 

20 

204 

a 

2 

28 

133 

3 

2 

3a 

2S2 

2 

I 

^ 

*74 

2 

2 

16 

101 

2 
2 

I 

a 

S 

246 

1 

2 

6 

70 

2 

2 

33 

17a 

3 

2 

16 

ajo 

2 

2 

IS 

89 

s 

2 

21 

X84 

•2.1 

21U 

19116 

IS 

191 
277 

IS7 
*M 
161 

217 

If 


176 
200 

183 

238 
233 

120 
4Sl 
12: 
147 
134 

2C6 

273 
217 
193 

;g 

133 

200 


160.... 
126 

198 
172 

202 
614 
185 
170 
168 
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REPORTS  FOR  1901— Continxtbd. 
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INSTITOTB  FUND. 
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a 

1 

i 

~S^ 

1^ 

:.i 

u 

0^ 

(n 

e2 


BXPftNDlTURXS. 


Z 

2-2     -S 
I-     1 


•2 


1293  66 

157  i6 

29  23 

155  83 
1,044  58 
34  00 
174  44 
"3  38 

35  47 

14771 
575  47 
2521 

34246 
92  54 
71  74 

2715 
7932 

230  28 

18048 
2430 
5032 

38600 

56  00 

1959 

11398 
39821 

211  00 

17866 
50256 

K 

45048 

12597 

400  42 

7  oc 

25767 
4928 


270 

443 
327 

5x3 
502 

260 
599 
230 

3^ 
238 

363 
471 
297 

JS 

221 

278 
231 
304 
366 

301 
202 

349 

293 
357 

?* 
811 

553 

340 

288 

368 
314 
358 
5* 
511 

391 
351 


264 

382 
341 
410 
3CO 
459 

2I( 


127 
387 


4409  36  <     33070 


I  176 
200 
183 

238 
233 

120 
45» 
120 
147 
134 

206 

273 
217 
193 

;s 

148 
133 
200 

160 
126 

198 

172 

202 
614 

3? 
x85 

170 

168 

?« 

218 
191 

277 
157 

224 

161 

217 

76 
236 

104 
206 


,So|. 

50' 
50 

50. 

50' 

50. 

50. 

50 

50. 

50 

50 

50. 

50 

50. 

50 

50. 

50. 

50. 

50 

50 
50. 


I  90  63 

2  00 


27  00 
3097 


4843 


5367 
II  50 


50... 
50... 

50j  .. 

50... 
50 

»l 

501... 
50  .  . 
50... 
50;  . 
50 


2595 
100  00 


2853 


4330 


178966 
78361 
719  16 

8to  23 
78s  00 

58583 
2144  5^ 
434  00 
67344 
535  38 

68147 
824  97 
711  71 

^21  54 

54965 

457  32 

817  28 
69548 
63330 
55932 
i?oo95 
1294  00 
731  00 

52759 

69098 
1102  21 
78400 
975  66 
1305  56 

89300 
64295 

1035  48 

60097 

loii  97 
6N964I 
1077  42 

Si 

^3^ 


t        19231  t   49  ^o  <  1354  28  5  73014  64  t  52438  50  t   656^  28  t  14010  77 


I  492  CO 
773  »t 
580  00 

623  00 

70300 

38300 
1114  50 
36900 
44300 

515  00 

36800 
58595 

468  00 

480  60 
43300 
34600 
349  35 
476  79 

47960 
302  00 

66194 

450  00 
53950 
445  00 

85H50 
521  08 

44925 

558  < 
67725 
6s8  oc 
73«  50 
09900 

640  00 
422  00 

495  CO 

37750 

805  50 
460  15 
54000 
45500 
63300 
305  00 

776  00 
310  00 
028  00 


13600 
1045 
7805 

5}  50 

8l  00 


7645 

3540 
122  60 
25  00 

91  65 
171  38 

131  60 
2S  75 

5835 

45  00 
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STATISTICS  OF  CITY  SYSTEMS. 
COMPARATIVE  SHOWING  FOR  1900-1901. 
Cities  havinj^  3 ,000  or  more  by  the  census  of  1900, 
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COMPARATIVE    SHOWING    FOR    1900-1901. 

Cities  and  towns  in  Iowa  having  more  than  1,500  and  less  than  3,000  population  by 

the  census  of  1900, 
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Not  including  those  found  on  pages  72  and  73, 
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9.C 

9  0 

9.0 

9.0 

8 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

n 

90 
90 

9^ 
90 
90 
80 
80 

9  0 
80 
85 
90 
90 

90 

70 
90 
90 


148 
300 
94 
173 


291 
140 

2t3 

83 
182 

223i      210 

3m;  322 


83 

135 

iot> 

85 

221 1 

180 
113! 

86, 

125 


67 
106 

.!i 

<*« 

IS 

93 
bb 

107 


2.8!  198 
390  3S0 
♦29  189 
220  197 
M3 
3SC 


83 
94 
212 


4'! 


22^ 

26'^ 
128 


120, 
205 

i6c, 

122 

158 

226 

*°§ 
248 

7c 
3S*< 
49 r     3S0 


117' 
142 

136 
90 
219 

34C 


326 

89 

X7C 
76 
112 

180 

257 

II 

tS 

IC2 
62 
140 
141 

47 
21 
7< 

166 
274 
114 

83 
203 
94 
40 
61 
90 
95 


1.77 
1.57 

I  5H 
1.50 

LSI 
1.37 
1-54 

.139 

I  SO 

1  SI 

1 70 

.73 

X.21 

1.16 
1.52 

1.40 

1.57 
3.50 
1.48 

a  22 

i.a6 
I  8; 


152' 


3«U 
bi 
62 

186 


3951     3971 
100,       ()0 


90 

Ho' 

561 
129! 
IbS; 
19M 
33'^ 

93| 

304'      2^8 


Ho 

80 

65 

»23, 

125 
1 66 
264 

80' 


67 
210 


21o|      206 

190!     155 
419     3Qi[ 


189 
267 
87 


214      22 

189.     154 
4741     477 


130 

1061 

6^' 

194 

ibc; 

ib^ 

276 

275 

209 

94' 

107 

77 

276 

2;6 

17^ 

266 
309 
140 

252 

55 

I 

40 

59i 

39 
84' 

^\ 

202; 
60, 
61 1 

220' 
41 

160 

1^3' 
io8| 
29«; 
6^ 
b^. 
:o9 
77 
7; 
90 
15« 
2c6 

26 
16s 
129 

320 


A.  G.  Anderson 

C.  E.  Akers 

S.  G.  Richards 

I.  L.  Seager 

J.  H.  Mehatfy 

E.W.  B.  Mark    .... 

R.  B.  Daniel 

E.  C.  Lynn      

Andrew  Brown 

John  W.  Agans 

T.  A.  Wallers.   .. 

Emma  Hayler 

M.  F.  Morgan 

L.  D.  Saliift>ury 

W.  B.  Coulson  .... 

Logan  Bii/zard 

H.  H.  Linton  

Pierce  

oser 

aoderwicken. 

Fort 

W.  A.  Lester 

Paul  Ray 

W.  C.  Hicks 

I  10  W.  E.  Auten 

1  S9  S.  L.  Shales 

2  II    F.  L.  Martin 

I  70   H.   H.  Hankins 

I.G.Wilson        

J    H.  Tarrants 

C.  C.  Knoll 


H.  H.  L 
I.  M.  Pi 
I.J.  Mo 
John  Vt 
W.  H.  I 


I  SI 


153 

1  29 
I  52 

18; 
I  36 


J.  C.  Saunders 
W.  H. 


Clark. 
W.  J.  Fleming 

D.  K.  Bond 

H.  E.  Bowen 

i42>  W.  H.  Khodda 

144;  O.  S    Boyd 

1  42|  F.  L.  Cassidy    

2  CO   Hetiy  L.  Priddy 

2  2s   Frank  Souter 

I  7,h,  W.    W.    Delzell 

1  76,  Elizabeth  Dennison. 

I  3^1  A.  G    Hoe 

1  04'  Ray  Perce 

134    rt.  A.  Glackemeyer. 
1  43|  Bessie  Larson 

1  331  S.  A.  Nelson 

I  41'  Minnie   Young 

I  20   W.  E.  Fleming     . 
I  95    \.  E.  Bar  tine. 


I  35i  John  P.  Lund. 

95   1    W.  Miller. 
1  66    Henry  >quire. 


y  >qui 
Billing 


I  5?  J.  J.  Billingsley 

92  Sam  Botts 

12V  H.  C.  Coe 

1661  H.  E    Powers 

1  t6   R.  T.  Scott 


I  00  J,  F.  Burgess 

I  92I  Frank  M.  .\Dbott.. 


133 
I  72 
I  2^ 

1  71 
165 
X  S9 


James  Lawrey 

C,  R.  Garrett 
A.  McDaniel 
Chas.  E.  Buckley  ... 
Harry   W.   Heath.... 

D.  Lawrence  Young 


5?1 
360 

360 

675 

600 

450 
595 
300 

1000 
765 
675 

iioo 
405 
280 
560 
765 
320 
405 
450 
343. 
335 
280, 
665 
585 
405 
270 
810 

440 

510 

1000 
200 
675 
720 
405 
675 
450 
765 
855 
235 
765 
630 
loSo 


J41.00 
30.00 
4S.00 
35.00 
30.00 
38-00 
44  J6 
30.00 
32.50 
3S.0O 
28.33 

40  00 
42.50 
37.64 
30.00 
30.00 
32.50 
39.37 

41  00 
4S.00 
42.00 
40.00 
33.33 
37  00 
30  00 
25  00 
3833 
35  00 
3S  00 
40  00 
28  so 

39  44 
3983 

34  25 
4b  13 
32  50 

35  00 

37  67 
43  2S 

40  00 

39  00 
35  CO 
32  50 
30  00 
35  00 
35  00 

38  00 
35  00 
27  SO 
37  00 

40  00 
37  50 
30  00 
30  00 
4283 
25  00 

41  67 

39  00 
37  50 

39  CO 
30  00 

40  00 
SO  00 
30  00 

39  28 

40  00 
4396 


NAMK  OF  TOWN. 


§11 


s  ^  V 


I 
1 

Ji'o 


ul 


mi 

>  B  «  (• 


NAME  OF  SUPBRIK- 
TBNDBNT  OR  PRIN- 
CIPAL 1900—1901. 


«i 


z 


Sidney  

Silver  City... 

Sioux  Center 

Sioux  Rapids 

Slater  

Sloan 

Sroithland 

Solon 

South  Enffliah  ... 

Spillville 

Spirit  Lalce 

bpringdale 

Suow  Hill 

SprinRville 

Stac»  ville 

Stanhope 

Stanton 

Stan  wood 

State  Center 

Steamboat  Kock  . 

Stocicton 

Storv  City 

Stratford  

Strawberry  Point. 

Sumner 

Superior 

Sutherland 

Swaledale 

Swan 

Swea  City 

Tabor 

Thayer 

Thor 

Thumpton 

Thornburg.. 

Thornton 

Thurroao 

TioRley 

Troy 

Traer 

Trenton 

Tripoli 

Troy  Mills 

Truro 

Underwood 

Union 

Uoionville 

Urbana    

Ute 

Vai 

Van  Horne  

Van  Meter 

Victor 

Volga 

Walcott 

Walker 

Wall  Lake 

Walnut 

Wapello 

Watbta 

Waucoma 

Waukee 

Waylaod 

Weldon 

Wellman 

Weston , 

Wesley 


M3 


90 
90 

510;  9  5 
loo^l  90! 
420I  8  0' 
biM  9o| 
43S'  90! 


I  319 
1219 


17'    80' 


I 

1  S94 
490 
297 


90I 

QOI 
9  0 
90 
90' 
go] 
80' 


4041    80 


4«5 

lOOS 

410 


iiq; 

4SH 
1012 
1437 

i«7 
722 
240 
406 

322 

934 


274 
450 
267, 

2(,9| 

I4S8 

'6S5 


589 


90 
90 
«S 
10  o 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90, 


90I 
90 
80 
70 
90 
901 
901 
90I 
90 
70; 

tl 

80 
90 


323,  85 

4C7  90 

578!  90 

484  90 

407  90 

bi2|  9  0 

4441  90 
362  10  0 

5051  90 


65y 

878 
«398, 

431 
540! 
292 
394 


479 
191 

3' 3 
3^ 
193 
33^ 
241 
142 
122 
187 
434 
'3» 
244 
i(>, 
ly- 
M7 


108 
197 
86 
87 

ICO 

228 

119 

122 

16-^ 
276 
192 

\Vi 
176 

146 

141 

2S0 
^l 

4S8 
168 
233 

X 

133 
23s 


479 

1701 

231 1 
333| 
151 
27^ 


103 

Ho 
3S9 
no 
237; 
212 
9c 
78 


2Sb|   18^ 
lHo|   n7l 


282, 

145' 

^^3 

26t), 
1.^ 
2S9 
42s 

67  . 
266 

78  . 
160 
123; 
33t^' 


374 

s. 

176 

300 

4*<3 

7S 
343 
\i^ 
205 
150 
371 

90 

88 
138 

99 

\r 

200 

S48   422I 
"   69' 

'^ 
87 
10c 
194 
123 
95 
131 
120 
149 


135 
103, 

123 

181I 

190I 

■9 


i6jj 

108 

172 
206 
28s! 


167 
218 
iiSl 
»45i 
1401 
189' 
60, 

2041 


361I  $ 

100' 
207' 

241. 

ml 

201 
139' 
loV 
67 

50 
267 

IlOl 

186 

53 

134! 

not 
216 
i?4' 

2t6' 

J  07 

219 

243 


55 
23 
i6f 
92 
55 

80 
120 
126 

170 
120 
75 

I 

aa6 
290 
120 

t 

122 
100 
»35 

55 
120 


1  45  L.  H.  Mans  

2  14'  W.  L.  limbrec 

I  30   A.  M.  Nichelson.... 

164  P.  L.  Dorland 

198I  A.  O.  VVydell 

1  5^  A.  W.  Tschantz... 

'  F.  1-   Giles       ..    .. 
K   S.  Hoadley. 
L.  D.  Voung , 

D.  P.  Oempsey.  .., 
W.  T.  Davidson... 
F.  W    Hicks 

.     S.  S.  Breckinridge  . 

1  88  J.  E.  Vsn-e 

235   M.  S  Nelson 

I  74  Glen  Oougherty.    .. 

I  4:    I    E.  Olander 

1  7;  F.  K.  Fowlie 

I  8^  J.  E.  Clayton 

S.K   Fitz 

E.  L    Feriier 

A.  K.  Gardiner  .  . 
J.  M^  Holaday  , 


168 
I  661 

I  6:' 
1  NV 
I  7Q 


24 


Arildson. 


I  2«; 

I  43 

1 19 

99; 
. ..       R.E.Scott 
1  40I  M.  P.  Fobes. 
I  Geo.  Wilder . 


T.  J.  Durant  . 
E.Sc 


161 


Charles  F.  Reed 
A.  S.  Murray.... 
W.  E.  Kline. 

E.  L.  Egimoire  . 

Etta  WeTis 

C.  J  Boyington  . 
A.  W.  Moore 

F.  H.  <iunderlin. 

M.  E.  Shuck 

Chas.  Murray 


1  CO 

»75 

tt 

I  37 
257 
206 
»47 
170 
»  49 

1  32  C.N.  Spicer. 
Meredith 


I  13 
133 
148 

1  20 

170 

156 

I 

1S5 

150 

3  5 

154 

175 

159 

I  41 

153 

107 

I  20 

t54 

157 

164 

1  II 

143 

I  27 

154 

I  2a| 

1^1 


E.  C. 
I.V.Gray. 

Guy  Scobey 

Nellie  Fisher  ... 
Bert  McGinnis. 
C.  R.  Graves... 
A.  S.  Fulton.... 
A.  L,  Lyon  .... 
Earl  Strait. 


J.  T.  Atkinson 
S.  W.  Meyers. 

kW.  Jaromc.. 
.  F.  Wood  . 


W  H.  Whitford 

Fred  Welch 

W.  T.  Stichter 

I.  L.  Ward  

W.  H.  Meek 

M.  E.  Crosier , 

J.  W.  CradW 

G.  W.  Curtis 

L.  I.  Ayer 

I.  M.  Curry. 


j.  E.  Stuckey. 
J.  L^  Latta  , 


M.  E.   Lonn 

Charlotte  Heoninger 
E.  O.  Bronton 


760 
900 

7651 

720 
S40 
440 
450' 
icoo, 

765 
675 
900 

49S 
45c 

6501 
1060 
550 

675 

^^ 
8co 

360 

1000 

360 
400 
450 
720 
a8o 
231 

S40 

450 
450 
720 

t& 

900 

340 
540 

S60 
405 
540 
720 

s 

67s 

boo 

'in 

675 
4SO 
4SO 


I0JI38S4 


7 
3 

6 

2 

a 

4 

3 
7 
3 


3 

2 
2 
5 

4 


4 
7 
9 

4 
4 
2 

3 

a 
3 

1 

4 


NAMB    OF   TOWN. 


11^ 

3  «>  tt 
3  ^  V 
3«  >» 


I 
1 

ja 
u 
«    • 


b«7 


a  v>  kl 
o  («  V 
S  •»  5  « 

>  a  as  « 


NASn  or  SUPER  IN- 
TBNDBNT  OR  PRIN- 
CIPAL, X90O-190I. 


%m 

« 

K 

JS 

« 

0 

8 

a 

«J3 

as 

a 

3*- 

< 

z 

^  5 


•>  o  f 

VJ3  «} 

tea  u 

k.  o  cd 

< 


West  Decorah  . . . 

West  Bend 

West  Branch , 

Wast  Burlington. 

Westchester , 

West^ate 

West  Grove 

West  Poini  

West  Side 

Wheatland 

Whiting 

Whittemore 

Williams 

Williamsburg .... 

Wilton ... 

Winchester 

Winfield 

Winthrop 

Wiota 

Woodbine 

Woodbnrn  

Woolstoclc 

Woodward 

Wyoming 

Yale 

Zearing  .  

Zwingie 


38 

'47 
1044 

260 


396 
475 
572 
522 

500 

IIOO 

1233 

820 
618 
218 

1255 

467 
274 
S50 
794 


90 
90 

90| 
9ci 
90] 
901 
901 
8S 
90 
90I 
90 

90 

90 
90 
90 
90 

Ho' 


181 

X 

502 
88 
83 
71 
150 
157 
212 
351 
241 
22  i 


118 
171 

284 
bi> 
100 
6^ 
66 
ISO 
154 
207 
140 
iHs 


75 
26c 

2o8 
124 

457 
124 
109 
206 
279 
117 
153 
40 


373  260 

408  333 


33 
aS4 

206 
124 

SS4 
120 

^r. 

251 
127 

»58 

44 


68 
126 
212 
246 
52 
49 
45 

ii7| 
1 70' 
ii6t 
122 
29'^ 
233 

30 
193 
130 

73 
365 

79 

120 

190 
60 

106 
32 


1  69  C.  A.  Russell 

1  58  Geo.  P.  Koebel 

X  53  C.  H.  Atkinson 

95   .^nna  Hogan 

1  42  L.  S.  Baker 

I  41,  Wm    SharDC 

1  26.  Margaret  Selman 

1  701  Robert  A.  Gordner  . 

2  391  K.  L.  Hoffman      .   . 

I  771  J.  H.  Dutton 

I  ^oi  G.  L.  Weaver 

I  ^8,  F.  A.  Bronson 

1  61!  1.  H.  Bradshaw 

1  64,  Bruce  Francis 

L.G    Focht 

Eflie  Seward 

\V.  Zerbe. 


I  72 
156 

135 
137 
1  79 

149 
I  40 
174 
106 

151 
1  39 
155 
1.35 


ii.' 


J.  Goodrich  , 
R.  ( 


J.  R.  Cattell  . 
\  H.  A.  Kinney.. 
7M    A.  Reed.... 
Lillian  Thomas.. 

OH.  Benson 

Emma  £vans 

C.  C.  Gray 

H.  Bankart  

D.  A.  Tisdale.... 
Grace  Finkerton. 


$405 

585 

1000 

522 

'60 

.360 

225 

250 

67S 

630 

67S 

6,V 

675 

3 

130C 

\^ 

1000 

281 

67s 

b7o 

437 

1400 

\  y 

1400 

450 

450 

5C0 

810 

2^5 

210 

S35  00 
40  00 
43  00 
35  00 
30  00 

35  00 
27  So 

30  00 

40  00 

36  33 

37  50 

41  67 
40  00 
45  70 
45  00 
27  00 

38  00 
35  00 
38  00 
50  00 

31  66 

37  50 
387s 
43  00 

%^ 

23  00 


SPECIAL  LIBRARY  REPORT. 


COUNTIBS. 

is 
is 

Amount  of    money 
expended      irom 
district  funds  for 
library  books. 

li 

< 

h 

si 

> 

lis 
as: 

5. 

^* 

111 

ill 

Adair 

i8oS 
1631 
382s 

l^d 

6458 
40'J5 

S787 

8442 
4547 

5717 
aSoi 
4106 
5076 

14183 

6671 
3920 

12297 

3317 
3448 

?8S3 
2671 
5263 

IS30 

S742 

5233 
1972 
4037 

2716 
4169 
3033 

2130 

25S3 
3824 
3147 

iLl 

31S5 

4965 
7173 

3786 
S976 

$      174  44 

3«o  01 
S79  14 
2S9  03 
30329 

46509 
107  94 

351 46 
3"  56 
89738 

440  44 

643  5S 

94798 

6:872 
2ib  14 
281  23 
25889 
596  40 
971  29 
607  00 

M^j. 

252  26 
57323 

470  55 
154  63 
61413 

310  72 

398  74 
373  63 
402  17 
499  89 

355  17 
577  85 
27399 

69399 
250  13 
57987 
5c§  45 
298  44 

8085 
79875 

49697 

$     347  S7 

1  '  '37'25 

255  63 
20  00 

321  61 

45*65 

07  00 

16995 

2170  35 

97  74 

9923a 
130  6S 

*"  i58'36 
90  6; 

923  40 
24  50 
30  00 

487  78 
5760 

531 
970 

1 

804 
1061 
I3IO 

1376 

1393 

1% 
815 

500 

1049 
631 
1745 

104 1 

^^ 
610 

588 

982 
552 
1105 

"908 

916 
497 

10 

18 

62 

9 
72 
70 
31 
too 
55 

68 

45 

100 

12 

65 
110 
25 
25 
52 

43 

50 
17 

45 

23 

20 

100 

4 

"35 

8 
50 

% 

40 
21 

.J 

*  "15 

35 
50 

73 

117 

*"S8 
63 
97 

81 
31 

% 

89 

131 
73 
131 

i 

126 
I 

77 
119 
104 
105 
xxa 

36 
37 

J^ 

21 
76 
38 

40 

103 
91 

103 
TO 

67 

22 

W3 
73 
75 

'  "3a 
97 
51 

60 
76 

116 
37 

10 

Adams 

9X 

Allamakee    —    

Appanoose 

Audubon  

Benton 

51 
13 

86 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

S 

Bremer 

45 

Buchanan  

52 

Buena  Vista 

2 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

23 

'5 

Cass 

Cedar  

Cerro  Gordo 

9 

30 
19 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

Clay    

24 

Clayton 

Clinton 

II 
13 

Crawford 

3700 

7500 

5  45 

9  00 

200  00 

44  40 

Dallas 

q 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

46 

5 

20 

Des  Moines      

Dickinson 

29 

2 

Dubuque 



25 

Emmet 

38  00 
400  00 

620  15 

3626 

94  39 

27  51 

"**  25  00 

Fayette 

1 

25 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont 

s 

Greene 

5 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

17 
4 

Hamilton 

17 

Hancock 

Hardin 

112  56 

12  00 

72  00 

50  00 

35483 

1600  00 
no  00 

99  42 


57 

Harrison 

Henry     

60 

Howard 

7 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

6 

"  *59 
19 

Mpcr 

17 

Digiti 


zed  by  Google 


s  a 


11 


••  o 


3   V 

B  2  « 


31: 

3=     q^j: 


.  * 

S   V    if 

{fi-zt-r 


?2l 


fefiferson. 
obnson.. 
ones 


Keokuk  . 
Kossuth  . 


Lee  ... 
Lion . . . 
Louisa . 
Luc«s.. 
Lyon  . . . 


Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion     

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Mont8:omery 
Muscatine 


O'Brien  . 
Osceola., 


Pasre 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie. 
Poweshiek 


Ringgold 


Sac 

Scott  . 
Shelby. 
Sioux  ., 
Story... 

Tama.. 
Taylor. 

Union . . 


Van  Buren.. 
Wapello 

Warren 

Washington 
Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago.. 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury... 

Worth 

Wright 


Totals. 


257  44 
33893 
39893 

738  32 
4^38 

124  42 

902  35 
377  S2 
30368 
440  63 

861  72 
343  27 
304  72 
n6s  so 
660  37 
374  16 
447  27 

294  55 
47S  64 
309  4S 

57  95 
110  67 

426  67 
2-^1  07 

480  83 
309  84 
S93  32 
713  42 

295  50 

397  14 

45996 
391  88 
337  71 
309  82 
475  10 

687  17 
68875 

269  16 

258  71 
650  40 
363  68: 
262  9H 
(x>8  29 
703  82 

296  41 
615  85 
470  61 

77  91 
234  27 


9  5o 
114  Oo 
to  00 

5»6o 


too  S8 

I?  h 

97  25 

12  C7 
lis  47 

4327 


US  bt 
27M  00 

SO  76 

II  20 


945  75 

loo  00 

boOO   DQ 

*^  30 
1750  51 

100  00 

40  00 

75  n 

91a  S9 


246  36 

iS  oij 

116  J2 

39  S2 


195  Si 

1650  20 

j8  33 
42s  00 


300  901 


1373 
461 
740 


»45 

«53J 

917: 

717 
957 

440 

i7!l<3 

39W3 
ti4i 
447 

^?+ 
463 

1994 
7a  [ 

647 

944 
4453 

irqi 
152 

884 

2055 

1130 
^7 

ni 

1 120 
1380 


4S6: 

121^ 

)ac6 
4yi 

4^8 

122V 

700 

06 


4^%S^4\$  446Q2  2C,  S  3^^a6  00  iioSil 


55 

ISO 

♦2 
14 
45 
39 

120 

83 

50 
10% 

]8 
14 
150 

3t 


104 
iw? 


7 
4B 

3Df 


5^ 
45 

»4 
"4 


33 
74 

It) 
U 
47 

J^l 
^4 
32 
b* 
<4 

92 

So 
Itl 

U' 
i?t 

S4 
US 

51 

79 

I3t 
71 

no 
57 

n; 

56 

ico 


32 

S3 


78 

IJI 

"W 

7^ 

TO 

Hj 

80 

Hb 

26 

62 

L05 

414  S 

^073 

If 

4ft 


75 
17 

57 
9 

I4> 

3 

ii 


t 
3 
5 

3 


17 


45 

17 


3» 

u 

H 
3d 

3S 

"  "a 

2J3S 


HIGH   SCHOOL   STATISTICS. 
FROM  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  OVER  i.ooo  BY  THE  CENSUS  OF  1900. 


NAMB  OF 

SCHOOL. 


Acklcy 

Add    

Afton 

Akron 

Albit 

Algona 

Alton .. 

Ames 
Anamoia  .... 

Anita 

Atlantic  .... 

Audubon  

Avoca 

Bedford  

Belle  Plaine  .. 

Bellevue 

Belmond  .... 
Bloomfield .  .. 

Boone 

Britt 

Brooklyn 

Burlington 

Calmar 

•Capital  Park. 
Carroll 

Cedar  Falls. .. 
Cedar  Rapids. 
Centerville  . .. 

Chariton 

Charles  City.. 

•Cherokee 

Cincinnati 

Clarinda 

Clarion . 
Clear  Lake... 

Clinton 

Colfax 

Columbus  fun 
Coon  Rapids 

Corning^ 

Correctio'ville 
Corydon 
Co.  Bluffs  . 
Cresco  .    . . 
Creston  . . . 

Davenport  .. 

Decorah 

Denison 

DeWitt 

Dubuque.    .. 
Dunlajp . 
Des  Moines  E 


^nroUmeat 
satire  lew. 


Gfadoat^d. 


EnroUmentj  In  griduat- 
Qct  ^  4^  1901       IHtf 


«      '5 


Ml 

ft,     Q- 


J 


I  faSi  131 

.1-  tii  f^7 

4J  ¥>  74 

36  h^  M 

155  3,}!  .^3 


5a 

So 

U 

37 

191 


*0 


84    139I 

10*1   tS& 
TO !    130 


7-^ 
»71 

Vnl  4M" 


39 


3J" 

47« 

J? 


M 

7 

10 

10 

3 

9 

13 

17 

II 

35 

7 

10 

11 

as 

2Q 

lb 

22 

23 

14 

8 

m\   ts    M 


6 

1^ 

^a 

7^ 

4i 

<iS 

UJ 

a? 

fc^l 

Hi 

4S. 

*7 

14, 

25' 

7^1   t03 
54     37 


II 


40 
33 
9> 
3b 
a^ 

^^ 

>74! 
33' 
7-3 

176 

^-^ 

44 

16 

IS7 
17 


afi!     34 

US'    aiD 


17 

43 


r-S    4Q7 


i4 

107 
46 
M7 

17S 
7i 
114 

bo 
77 

130 


^%\     47 


7a 

S3 
S5  T49 
45  «3 
^4  93 
a^«i  4*1 
34     67 

I  Si     231 


a33 

14 

SIS 

9^!  aai 


O     H  i> 


"o 

o 

.2    ^ 
C     o 

ft    •*- 

a  a 

S     o 


NAMB  or 

PftlNClPAL. 


Rote  Henderson 

Kat'rinc  Marley. 
Oscar  J.  Smith. 
Mazie  Schreiner. 
Minnie  j.  Coate. 


I    E.  Vcrtz 
Mr 


rs  J  M  Freeland 
Maj  E.  Chalfant 
Will  J.  Cattell. 
C.  H.  Laartz. 

MaryL.  Lepper. 


Ruby  Baughman 
10,  Mabel  Shearer. 
7  M.  Jaynes. 

F.  C.  Popham. 
10  C.  W.  Ramseyer 
122  Lizzie  Haas. 
Margaret  J  Safle? 

Ien'e  M  Hartwell 
laarics  Ricker. 

F.  C.  Clark. 
Weoonah  Macy. 
Mrs.  EB  Wilson 
Ada  Honck 
AbbieS.  Abbott. 
H   A.  Higgins. 
Mrs.  L.M.  Gow. 
Anna  L.  Wolf. 
Guv  A.  BlaisdeU 
P.  B.  Woods. 
Chas.  E.  Arnoli 
Ero'stW  Fsilows 

E.  G  ■-■9. 
J.  S.  v»ii 

F.  B  >  I  COD . 

E.  B    ^      .^m&ii. 
S   A.  Power. 
Blanche  Norton. 
T    B.  Morris, 
f.  K.  Grsen. 

F.  C.  Ensign. 
M.  Alda  Tate. 
Wm    Bell. 

Wro.  D.  Wells. 
L.  B.  Parsons. 
W.  A.  Blair. 
Marg'tBachanan 
I.  S.Gochenaaer 
RoxyM  Peterson 
May  Goodrell. 
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SCHOOL. 


1900-1901, 


entire  jemr. 


eo     5     H 


Des  Haines  W    2^   3Sl    S91 


Eaffli?  Grore, 
EddyfJiJe  .... 

Eldon 

E\dQff% , 

EmmoUburg-. 
Estho^iUe  .  , 


FtrmlQiftaii  ,.i 
Frnj^nt  ...... 

^onda 
Forest  Citf,., 

Ft.  M^disoOn, 

Garaer .. 

Glenwood  .,..1 
Graod  June. ,, 
GTeejie 

GfiDoelf  ..,., 
Grtin'i'y  Ceo,. 
GuthHi?  Csn.J 
Gtithrie  Ci^,  ,  I 
Gutteoburg.^J 


Hambdr^.  . 
Hamptoti.  . 

HaftlcT..., 
HawsrdeD  . 
Hirdrick  ... 
Humboldt  . 


1^1 


44 
73 

4a\    qal  136 


7l!    Ill 


Graduated. 


-5      5 


iqot'MfOS^ 


Oct.  4,  if^t. 


177     14 


^     '5     5» 

'^^     137 

68      73 


:s 


46;      $4      IjO 


3 

i 

3 

91       1 

S14'    to 

101 


n^    i^ 


19     iJ* 


Ids  Groi^c  . . .  L 
]□ depend CD  c« 
iDdlaQoln  ..„. 
Iowa  City- 
lews  Kalb... 


?5     70 
S3     9S 


Jefferaan    ...       6";     90    17^1      4 
Leokuk,     ..,       »j,  Hi!  3t^      It 


KuDvi^llle,  .. 


Hj    151        ^ 


Ijifce  Ciif  ., ,. ,    31!    St 
I^ke  MUJb  ..  I     lb     m 

l^amosi i I.... 

La  Porte  City 
L«D11 


16;    74 


4^1 
JJQ| 
»44' 


Lncai 

Ljonii 


1^  " 


4D     60. 
37      M| 


15:     li 
41  i      Si; 


Zi 


331  3^ 

SI  Ifl 

9!  iS 

31  3 

5  7 

01  ^1 

"I  '*! 

a;  a'' 

11  14 

Si  &| 

6  sl 

ag 


J3 


46<     54 


Id  graduat- 


H      ffl      O      H    > 


16^ I 

5S0     a6     3S     6< 


loi  157 
4^  V 
il      49 

38  701 
a?     5» 

54I  lis 

a«     44 

a;;     Sil 

4^,    Ail     s 

tai  ao4»l    il 

54  IK'    I© 

99  i&+ 


74 
S7 
93 


i3S   aa8 

781  U^ 

fl(    13^    a 

3^-     .17 


47I 


"7,      (4 

2b\    4^ 


10 

3^1     4^1     b^ 


ai^l    iK 
i3Sl    10 

4i^    3 


S4{ 
44 

tt?! 


16 

7 

7 

§  ;^ 

7    10 


ai  32 

la:  aj 

Rf  IC 
5 


14 

,! 

4 
« 

I 

17 

i 


8 
iQ 

111 

;;i 

3P| 
1^     111 


'l 


2y    41 


5 
7 
It 


NAMB  or 

i>JllHClfAL. 


W.E.D.Kijramfll 
W  A.Crii*iDberrj 


66 


berths  OTflQUDt 
Lfiulflc  H.TiflQr 
F.  E.  Tdlier. 
"sue  M.  Cull  en. 


hS  E.  G.  Quiffl*¥. 
I,  ^.^.  S.  Owen. 

L.   f .  NevvfoD. 

I    H.  KeJh'v. 

EliJiaLD»ckinftOQ 
401H,  H    RnberiB. 
jaiWm.  L,  Barrett. 


10' W,   1.  Jerome. 
&  fircfic  mackweJl 
tS  \,  L  Obiinger. 
IJiDtJiV   Howt* 
%i  Cora  Smith. 
(34!  D.  A,  ThomtmtiE 
45]LuelTaU.Alt>nx3k 
^,M«Dt«rdRMaJA« 
B.  E.  Finlej. 


6  I.  £,  ClArton. 
4i$iLeDn<a  Fratef, 
aSlC.  K.  Buckle. 


5c 


63 


s,  T.  Maif. 
lohD  E.  Fo*ier. 
M.  E.  Lumbar, 

J'aflie  JobDfiiD, 
CJura  M.  TiJivit. 
jLW.  RRdcbftogh 

ADina  L    Burdick 

Libtiie  Howard. 
A    .^ .  Kced 
Di'^id  Wijhams. 
T.  V.  Hart. 

Grace  Fa  fid. 
&.  G.  Clark. 

Geo   Galloway. 
Charlri  Henry. 
Aone  W.  Evann. 
L  PI    Drake, 
Edith  M.Ftscbfrr 

Lula  Newcomb. 
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HAMS   OF 

SChlOQL 


iqco'igot. 


Earoljment 
entire  year. 


GrH<liiAte<l 


1901-1903. 


Enroll  ment 


-=  Q 


[d  graduat' 


■ 

<f 

R 

Et 

^ 

t« 

w 

^ 

u 

_H 

^ 

s 

■ 

» 

«: 

« 

b 

e 

>* 

V" 

Z 

McGri!irDr  ,.,. 
M*h'^rti 

MiuHcid  ^,.,« , . 
M^t^'letcn  , .... 

MHTrngo....  - 
Idariot]  .... . 
M*rihsilhawD. 
Mason  Dty... 
Mo.  Valley. 
MaDte^Ucni  .., 
MoQiueMa  .,., 
MouUdq  ,.  ^,  . 

Ml.    Ayr 

Mt.  F'easant  . 
Mt,  V'erQon.  ., 
Mdicattnt  .... 
Myatie     .    ... 

Nathua.  ..,, . 

New  Haoiptofi 
New  Lomdoii 
New  Sharon. . 
Newton 

North  wood.  .. 

*Oak  Park 
Odebolt.  ,,,- 
OeLneLH 

Onawa 

Oraafjc  City. , 
Oiage..-..  ,*.. 
OscL'o'a.  ...... 

UBkaloPEii  .  . 
Qtiumwa .    ., 


Red  Oak 
Kumbeck,  .. . 

RDckffjrd.  

Kock  RaiiTdB 
Kock  Vallef 

Sabula  .  ,1, .. . 

Sac  Cily„ 

Saiibc?rri  ,„.  * 
Seymour  ^..^. 
Sh^ldiits.  ..... 

Shenaudgalj  . 
Sibley**..  .^.. 


pRtkeriburg  ,   I 

Ftflla ,  .h|    ^7 

perry.-  .  ,  ...       4a 


4^     Si 


Lin 
log 


«i    ti; 

7M'   117 

31,1  ^w 


4^b 

147 
in 

'"4,^1 

llts 

»?1 


5 

S3 


7,    U 
1      It- 


27 

11 

3£ 

42 

,1* 

5S 

3^ 

41 

9^ 

a1 

16 

3' 

^'i 

hi 

S 

6a 

101 

114 

aoi 

Q. 

'^? 

4q 

TS? 

P 

S9 

bo 

46 

,^ 

s,H 

:v& 

ay 

3D 

4 

IS 

44  80 

a? 

141 


!,;•    *i 


3%4l 


7S 

Ql 

62 
15 


iv/f     4fJ|    *7'  ^15 
Mji    ^S^    &eJ    ^f^ 


4|4 

*.* 

44 
43 
33 
iU 

*\* 
4.;4 

4'^ 

<!4 

44 

4,3 

a 


44 

413 

4  4 

3 

4\ 


..Misa  HairiiOD, 
.,  Mie  MUi^r. 
..'LidaJ    ColtOQ. 
la  ?«]ma  Dauoi. 

4  G    W.  Youoj. 

7  W.  B    BnckJey. 

5  Mari'rieMi^ilfc^ 
C    H,  Curioo 


63 


as 

■     13 


4?3 


Alke  F.  Duflr, 
E.  U.Gfstf. 
.\ji»^a  D,  Fly. 
j    E.  Barren. 


Mar*l  }» 
4  W.  L.  CothTAUfc 
4S;Cba»  SMihrrJaod- 
53  Lida  .1 .  PittmaJi. 
..  P.  \V,  Petef»M. 


W.  H.  KalkialvB. 

CJ.  TraTnbaaet, 
AaoK  Batmin. 
F.  A.  Sihtieir^ 
N .  E,  J(  bnioD' 
Nellie  lobtiMS. 

17EJ.H. 

.    J.  K.  Ma^eu 
L    Ward. 


jiMTd. 


n 


4U 


NeHle  L.  Bald«ift> 
1.  A   Feaenbccll. 
1.  B.  Moftrtt 
Hartr  E.  Ric«. 
E.  >V.DBivii. 
R.  L   Currr. 
Alice  DiWvy. 
n.  E.  O  ion. 
Eugene  C?Utc« 

MaF-  L-ydif. 
Mri,  M,H.Maln 
Ereiyn  UlUtT 

J,  E.  Peafsen- 
Anna  Befnard, 
j .  C  Saoudtfra. 
M.  BruDtletl, 


10  Ef*  M  Flemlflf  • 
7  AUau  Clarendon 
c  Cora  Curtis^ 

Ib^.\    P.   Sptefi. 

. .    Lizrfe  Marle'y. 
44l,C.  E,     H*Pch  t 
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1900-1901. 

1901*  19W,                  1 

s 

i 

> 

0 

1 

WAMK  OF 
SCHOOL. 

Eorallmeot 
entife  yeaf . 

Grid  lilted. 

Earollm  ent 
Uct,  4,  t9or 

Id  eiaduit- 

MAMS   OT 
fMlHCiPAL. 

£ 

M 

n 
0 

5 

i 

(5 

0 

■■ 
-i: 

1 

1 

^ 
0 

1 

H 

•SMU..J 

SijTOTinicr  .,* 
"Siutiit  cttjr.^.- 
SioDx  Kapid«. 
Speocer,  ...... 

Spirit  Lake... 
State  Center,. 
Storm  Lake  ,. 
Story  City 
Stuart 

47 
I 

3> 

16 
3i 

43 

a6 
S4 

fa 

It 
55 

44 
.  11 

1i 

n 

& 
"if) 

1J7 

tl3 

53 
90 
103 
5a 

IX 

40 
151 
70 

% 

ib7 

«34 

,li 
i 

164 

101 

»43 

I 
II 

V 

1 

4 

5 

1 

? 

3 

3 
13 

t. 

14 
i> 

S 

3 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
5 
1 

17 
^3 

1 
» 

JO' 

S 
13 

s 

ic 

4 
It 

7 

in 
a6 

» 

31 

4 
11 
6 
t 

9 
a3 
44 

3 
13 

iS 

19 

11 

7 
19 

30 

33 

1?; 
U 
11 

^ 

1^ 
tj 

7 

44 

50 
177 
1* 

3& 

33 

% 

90 

34 
44 

IC 

»4 
5a 

33 

i 

i 

J3 

57 

73 

S7 
33 

74 

73 
37 

43 

S5 

32 

73 
71 

4^ 

t 
f 

4S 

40 

4i^ 

tni 

;?? 

47 
q^ 
5* 

4S 

laa 
4a 

134 
7t 

64 

70 
loo 
05 

56 

134 

1 
y 

75 

3 

;2 

4 

13 
36 

5 

ID 

8 
S 

>^ 
13 
3 

i5 
ti 

7 

li 

rl 

l» 
16 

4 
4 
13 

6 

13 
14 

7 

33 

St 

? 

la 
10 
IS 
15 

31 

11 

37 
23 

10 

T9 

JD 
31 

%^ 

1 
19 
13 

'J 

16 

4 

is 

4fi 

50 
30 

[C 

37 

3D 

L.  H.  Masa 

Marr  A, Roberta 
Geo.  K  Manhail 
P.  L.  Doflaod. 
A    H.   Atery, 
i.  T.  V*lin 
E.  N.  Gibion, 
Ckfak-Bamber 
A.  R.  Gardiner. 
Emma  DeGrati. 

Sumaer   ...... 

Tama  

TiptQn 

Toledo 

Traer              .. 

ValJcTjiinct^n 
VilKici    „..,. 
Vioton,.,     .. 

Wap»lli,„.,.. 
Waahington  ,. 
Waterloo.  E.. 
WattTfOfl^W 
Waukon  ...... 

WnTerly 
'WebJtcr  Citf, 
WetitLlbtriy 
WestUciioo  . 
Willkinsburfi, 

WiJion 

WiDterset  >.., 
What  Cheer.. 

Woodbine  .... 

Thoi.  J.  Diiraiil 

R.B,WJllmwi*oa 
Cbra  A.  Bosi. 
U  W.  Soth 
g.  C.  MerHith. 

Stena  Hao<en, 
Adel  SampioD. 
Carrie  M  GoodcU 

Adah  I.Bedford. 
Hiift  ThoHJseo, 
Lydia  lltamam. 
A  ni  V  Botf  ta . 
H     A    Dweile. 
Bertha  L.GJattIr 
Mia.  L.E  Wilton 
MarF  L.  Fheipa, 
L    J .  Ayer . 
Brocd  Franc  ti. 
t  G    Focht. 
P.E.M^Clenaheu 
OpvaldKiaier. 
I  M    A,  Reed. 
i  H,  A.  Kinney. 

•P.O.     DesMoinei. 

t  Naniber  fitting  for  college  or  other  higher  inititatioDs. 

NoTK— In  comparini^  the  namber  of  students  enrolled  this  year  with  the  number  enrolled 
last  year,  just  bear  in  mind  that  for  1900-1901  the  enrollment  is  given  for  the  entire  year;  and 
'that  for  1901-1Q02  the  enrollment  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  will  explain  why 
the  number  01  students  is.  in  many  schools,  less  than  it  was  last  year.  The  difference  is  quite 
noticeable  in  the  reports  from  some  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  because  a  large  class  is  pro- 
moted to  the  high  school  at  the  middle  of  the  year. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS.     TERM  1902-1904. 


COUNTY 

Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee  . 
Appanoose . 
Audubon... 

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan  . 
Buena  Vista 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo 
Cherokee  . . . 
Chickasaw  . 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton  .... 

Clinton 

Crawford  . . . 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur  ... 
Delaware  . . . 
Des  Moines. . 
Dickinson  . 

Dubuque 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin.  .. 
Fremont ... 

Greene 

Grundy  

Guthrie 

Hamilton  . . . 
Hancock  . . . 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry , 

Howard  .  . . , 
Humboldt. ., 

Ida 

Iowa   

Jackson  . . . . , 
Jasper 


SUPHRINTENDBNT 

Mrs.  Ella  C.  Chantry 

A.  B.  Lewis 

JohnE.  Mills 

*R    A.  Elwood 

^Arthur  Farquhar 

C.  R.  Lowe 

*tC.  E.  Moore 

*R.V.  Veneman 

P.  M.  Smock 

M.  J.  Goodrich 

**J.  E.  Durkee . 

Ida  F .  Leydig 

*W.  R.  Sandy 

*J.  M.  Ralph 

*Ira  B .  Johnson 

*Aurora  Goodale 

*P.  O.  Cole 

** Agnes  J .  Robertson 

T.  J.  Wormley     

W.  C.  Davis 

H.  F.  Fillmore 

*C.  J.  Adam 

Geo.  E.  Farrell 

C.  W.  Von  Coelln 

R.  F.  Wood  

Anna  Duffield 

*J.  A.  Mcintosh 

*H.  J.  Schwietert 

^Howard  A.  Mathews 

W.  T.  Davidson 

P.J.  Schroeder 

Maria  Z.  Pingrey 

*Henry  L.  Adams 

Frederick  Schaub 

*Harry  J.  Henderson 

Mattie  Lee  Lair 

*C.  M.  Williams 

**J.  T.   Gray 

*I.  M.  Hoggs 

*L.  N;  Gerber 

A .  M .   Deyoe 

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Chassell 

D.  E.  Brainard 

*t Annie  E.  Packer 

*Elsie  E.  Perry, 

*tClarence  Messer 

**J  C .  Hagler 

Howard  T.  Ports 

*C.  C.  Dudley 

*Libbie  Dean 


POSTOFFICE 


Greenfield 

Coming 

Waukon 

Centerville 

Audubon 

Vinton 

Waterloo 

Boone 

Waverly 

Independence 

Sioux  Rapids 

Allison 

Rockwell  City 

Carroll 

Atlantic 

Tipton 

Mason  City 

Cherokee 

New  Hampton 

Osceola 

Spencer 

Elkader 

Clinton 

Denison 

Adel 

Bloom  field 

Leon 

Manchester 

Burlington 

Spirit  Lake 

Dubuque 

Estherville 

West  Union 

Charles  City 

Hampton 

Sidney 

Jefiferson 

Grundy  Center 

Guthrie  Center 

Webster  City 

Garner 

Eldora 

Logan 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Crcsco 

Humboldt 

Ida  Grove 

Mareng6 

Maquoketa 

Newton 
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COUNTY. 


SUPERINTENDENT . 


POSTOFFICB. 


Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones  

Keoknk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . . 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Oscecla 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas  . . . . 

Polk 

Pottawattamie . 
Poweshiek .... 

Ringgold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor    

Union 

Van  Buren  . . . , 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington  . . . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek  . . . 
Woodbury  .... 

Worth 

Wright 


*Anna  White ...... 

L.  H.  Langenberg. 
♦Clifford  B.  Paul  ... 

C.  E.  Miller 

*F.  H.  Slagle 

♦♦tJ.  S.  Stewart.... 

J.  E.  Vance 

C.  R.  Wallace 

Laura  Fitch 

*tA.  W.  Grisell  .... 

*H.  D.  Smith 

*Jas.  P.  Dodds  .... 

W.  H.  Lucas 

Mary  E.  Hostetlcr  . . 

tW.  M.  Moore 

*tJay  A.  Lapham 

**F.  E.  Lark 

R.  B.  Spencer  .  ... 
Mabel  G.  Hanna  . . . 

F.  M.  Witter 

Nellie  Jones   

J.  P.  McKinley 

Geo.  H.  Colbert.... 
**Anna  Donovan  . . . 

**L  C.  Hise 

*U.  S.  Vance 

Z.  C.  Thomburg.. 
*0.  J.  McManus  .. . 
**ViolaH.Schell.. 

*J.  C.  Bennett 

•C.  H.  Jump 

Fred.  J.  Walker... 

Geo.  A.Luxford 

W.  E.  Chase 

*Fred  E.  Hansen... 

*D.  E.  Brown 

H.  S.  Ash 

Frank  M.  Abbott... 

*W.  T.  Dick 

*Beniah  Dimmitt  . . 
*S.  M.  Holladay  . 
*Mary  M .  Hughes  . . 

Maud  Elmore 

♦Alfred  L.  Brown  . . 
*K.  N.  Knudsen  ... 

♦Ellis  J.  Hook 

tE.  A.  Brown 

E.  M.  Mitchell 

♦Angus  Macdonald  . 


Fairfield. 

Iowa  City . 

Anamosa. 

Sigoumey . 

Algona. 

Ft.  Madison. 

Marion. 

Wapello. 

Chariton. 

Rock  Rapids. 

Winterset. 

Oskaloosa. 

Knoxville. 

Marshal  Itown. 

Glenwood. 

Osage. 

Onawa. 

Albia. 

Red  Oak. 

Muscatine. 

Primghar. 

Sibley. 

Clarinda. 

Emmetsburg. 

LeMars. 

Pocahoc  tas . 

Des  Moines. 

Council  Bluffs. 

Montezuma. 

Mt.  Ayr. 

Sac  City. 

Davenport. 

Harlan . 

Orange  City. 

Nevada . 

Toledo. 

Bedford. 

Creston . 

Keosauqua. 

Ottumwa. 

Indianola. 

Washington. 

Corydon. 

Ft.  Dodge. 

Forest  City. 

Decorah. 

Sioux  City. 

North  wood . 

Clarion. 


•Re-«lected.     »*T wo  or  more  terms.    fWas  superintendent  at  former  time. 

A.  A.  Miller  resigned  and  Fred  J.  Walker  was  appointed  September  i,  1901.  Thos* 
McCallocb  resigned  and  Mabel  G.  Hanna  was  appointed  September  3,  1901.  D.  E.  Brown 
■ucceeded  C.  A.  DeLong,  April  10,  1901,  by  decision  of  supreme  court. 
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